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TRIBES 


Little or nothing is known of the ethnographical history of 
the District It is certain, however, • that the Afghans and 
BrAhuis, who now occupy it, are comparatively recent immi¬ 
grants. Who their predecessors were, is a subject which is 
buried in obscurity. That some of the earliest inhabitants 
wore Zoroastrians by religion, may be inferred from the 
prevalent traditions as to the construction of some of the most 
ancient Jcdrtzss by Gabrs, but their nationality is, unknown. 
The Afghans appear to have entered the District from the north¬ 
east emigrating from their home round the Takht-i-SulaimAn; 
the Tarins, it is believed, came into the District about the 
fourteenth century. Tradition speaks of their predecessors as 
the Zamands of Pishin, a tribe of some importance in 6lden 
- days and said to be Afghans descended from Khairuddfn alias 
Kharahabtin, son of Saraban. They are now only represented 
by a small section, called Mnhammadzai living at Chur KulAl- 
tai. The BrAhuis of the Quetta tahsfl are offshoots from the 
parent stock inhabiting KalAt territory, and their presence in 
the District appear<* to date from about the eightAnth oentury. 

The first regular census of the District, the results of which 
have been published, was carried out in 1901. The District 
was divided into three divisions for the purpose, (a) the towns, 
railway, bazars, etc., in which a synchronous enumeration was 
made on the standard schedule, (b) the tribal area, i.e., Toba 
Achakzai and the Sarlath hills, in which estimates were pre¬ 
pared through the Levy establishment and headmen of tribes, 
and (c) the remainder of the District, in which a rough house 
to house enumeration was made by the subordinate revenue 
staff. This was not synchronous. The results arrived at gave 
a total population of 114,087, of which 29,447 were censused 
on the standard schedule and represent, in the main, the non- 
indigenous population of the District. A detailed statement 
containing the principal census statistics will be found in table 
II, VoL B. 

According to the census of 1901, the total number of occu¬ 
pied housej in the District was 24,952 : 7,781 in the towns and 

• The Editor is indebted to the oourteey of Professor Kapecm of the 
British Museum for the identi float Ion v 
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QUETTA—PISHIN 

17,171 m the villages. Of the total population of 11 4,087, the 
urban part numbered 28,369 and the rural portion, ho,718. 
The incidence of population per square mile is 22, the highest 
being 83 in the Quetta tahsil and the lowest 2 in the Shorn rod 
valley. The population per house in urban areas is 3 6 and in 
rural areas 5. 

The District possessed (1901) three towns, Quetta, Pishin 
and Chaman, all of which have grown up since the British 
occupation and are inhabited largely by an alien population. 
The first is the only one of importance; Pishin has decreased 
in size since the date of the census owing to the removal 
the regiment previously quartered there, and (Jhanian owes 
such importance as it possesses to the presence of troops. 

In pre-British days the number of villages was smaller, the 
people being obliged to live together for offensive and defensive 
purposes. There is now a tendency to spread out, and new 
villages and hamlets are rapidly springing i'p. A report men¬ 
tions 92 villages and 59 kills or hamlets in the Pishin tahsil 
in 1884, a number which bad been nearly doubled in lyOi 
when 271 were recorded. The District possessed a total of 
329 villages in 1901, in an area of o,1-7 square miles, or one 
village in 15*6 miles. Ihe Achakzais uf the Chaiuan Sub¬ 
division still largely adhere to their nomadic habits, and have 
only 4 permanent villages in an area of 1,236 miles. In 
Shoranid, too, there are on’y 7 villages in 634 miles. Ihc 
people in Quetta and Pishin are more settled, the former tahsil 
possessing 4 7 villages in an area of o4'J miles, and the latter 
271 villages in 2,717 miles. Tfere are very few villages, 
which have a population of over 1,000 souls. The must 
important places are mentioned in the Miniature Gazetteer of 
each lucality. 

The villages consist chiefly of hovels made of mud placed 
together wnhout order or arrangement. The older oues are 
surroundid by mud walls, but in most cases these .»re now- 
falling into disrepair. Marrow lanes full of refuse of all sorts 
run between the blocks of houses. Usually there ure few 
trees but orchards, enclosed in high walls, are now- springing 
up and tend to improve the dreary surroundiugs. In a tew 
places, such as Hanna and Barshor, the houses are scattered 
and are sometimes picturesquely iiidden among vines and 
apricots. . 

Previous to 1891, no regular census was attempted, and the 
growth in population cannot be illustrated by reliable figures. 
The only information available is derived from tfie enquiries 
made by Rai Hittu Ham in 1884, in oonneotiun with the land 
revenue arrangements of the Pishin tahsil, when he roughly 
estimated the number of houses at 3,37b and the population ut 
14,576, In 1891. a regular ■"numerfition was carried out iu 
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MIGRATION. 

Pishin and Quetta and a houae to house census \?as taken in 
the villages, with the result that the population of the District 
was found to be 78,662. To this total the Pishin tahsil con¬ 
tributed 37,18u, an increase of 155 per cent, over the estimate 
of 1884. In 1901, when the census was better done than in 
1891, the total population was, as already stated, found to be 
114,087, of which 51,753 were in the Pishin tahsil. The 
figures of 1901 for the whole District show an increase of 45 
per cent, over those of 1891, w hile the figures of the Pishin 
tahsil show an increase of 39 per cent. 

Besides the improved mcthixis, on w hich the census of 1901 
was carried out, the increase in the population of the District 
may be attributed partly to the large influx of troops, an influx 
which has been accompanied by an increase in the alien civil 
population, and partly to the greater security to life which 
has attended the British occupation. It may also be presumed 
that the rise in the standard of living, which has undoubtedly 
taken place among the indigenous population, has led to 
more frequent marriages and a consequent increase in birth 
rate. 

As in other parts of Baluchistan, a continuous flow of 
migration is constantly going on, the causes being the nomadic 
habits of some of the tribes, the variations in the climate, in¬ 
ducements occasionally held out by the Afghan authorities 
across the border, and trade. The nomadic habit appears, 
however, to be on the decrease. Almost all the Achakzais of- 
Toba, who represent about 15 percent, of the rural population, 
are nomadic in their habits, Living in various parts of Toba 
from April to October and moving down to warmer parts in 
November. The Hamidzais (3,5U6j are the only section which 
lives i Toba throughout the year. The Aslnzais (2,228) move 
to Murda Karcz and the Cliaman Sahara; the Kliwajazais, a 
section of the Ashezais, and the Biidinzais to Reg in Afghan¬ 
istan. while the Ah'zais (2,503), the most important section of 
the Nasratzais, move to the Sarwesht circle in the Pishin tahsil. 
Among Lhe tribes in Pishin, the Isa Khels (377), Bianzais 
(237), iShuinozuis (619), Chur mi (701), and Ahmad khel 
Kabui-s v|j, n d the summer m their hamlets, but in w inter move 
to the Pishin plain wnh their llocks in search of pasture. 

Most oi the Brahuis (6,454) m the C'uetta tahsil regularly 
migrate, after sowing the spring crop, to Kachln where many 
ul thou own land; the downward niu\e begins about lhe end 
of November ami the return journev about the end of March. 
Their example ic followed by the Sumalan (229), Pn Kauri and 
8asuh Bi ubuih, who subsist chiefly on the produce of their 
flockb and camels, and spend the summer in the fShorarud \ alley. 

On inure than one occasion a good many emigrants huve 
been induced to proceed to Afghunist&n, on the strength of 
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gifts of Und tad water, pennons, etc., promisedlb? tbs AighAa 
officials. Some emigration took place in 1895-7, and (air 
promises, coupled with high price, and bad seasons, proved 
sufficient to induce a number of men to croas the border in the 
autumn of 1899. Many of these emigrants have since returned, 
but the inducements have proved too strong for a goodmany 
of the Achakzaia, and it has been estimated (1905) that about 
1,472 families have recently left the District for good. 

Saiads, Tarins and KAkars from Pishfn and some of the 
people of Panjpoi and Muhammad KbAl in Sboranid visit India 
and other places to engage in trade, and remain there for 
several years until they have amassed sufficient money to enable 
them to return to their homes. From a rough estimate made 
by the Pishfn tabsil officials in 1905, it appears that about 
1 092 men from that tahsfl are trading in India, 68 in Ceylon, 
36 in Australia, 5 in Kabul, 3 in AfghAn TurkistAn, 6 in 
Chinese TurkistAn, and 16 in Meshed. The trading centra 
in India, where Pishfn men are most numerous, are HyderAbAd 
in the Deccan, parts of Berar, NAgpore, KhAndAah, and Cal¬ 
cutta. Arrangements have been made for traders proceeding 
to the Nizam’s territory to obtain certificates of their residence 
and respectability from the Political Agent So large is the 
exodus from the village of Karbala that it^B said that hard y 
an able-bodied landholder is to be seen in that place. Among 
tbe tribes in Pishfn, the Tarins are met numerously represented 


among such emigrants. , 

The periodic immigrants into the District are the NA Khel 
and BAik KhAl Tarakis, and the KAbul KW1 and Banzai 
Kharots. These men are chiefly flock-owners, who enter the 
District in the neighbourhood of Sabiira from Afghanistan 
about the end of October to graze their flocks in Pishfn and 
Sboranid during the winter. They return to the neighbourhood 
of Pishfn bazar in April, where they shear their flocks and 
sell the wool, afterwards marching back to AfghAnistAn in 
the first week of May. The camel owners, who 
District in the cold weather, are the YA Khel, Bon Kh£l, 
NiAmat Khel, tfsh Kiel, and Kamal Khel NAsars, and 1 
Ahmand Kh&and Haidarzai Kharots, besides the Kabul Khe 
and Banzai Kharots already mentioned, who combine camel 
owning and flock owning. Such of them as can get loads for 
camels at Yaru KArAz return at once to AfghAniBtan, while 
others make their way westward to Seistan and other P*™ ° 
Persia, others, again, send their families to Sibi or Duki with the 
female camels, and themselves go to Hamai or Spintangi, from 
which stations they engage in transport work with San,. 
Loraiai, Fort Sandeman, Thai, Luni and Duki until Marc"- 
Those who own only a few camels generally remain for 
summer in Tom Shah. Manzakai, KhudAdadzai and round Bostar, 
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in Piahin where they engage in hawking, and return to 
Afghinutin after three or four year*, but most of them 
return to Afghanistan in April. In summer many Brihui 
camel men encamp in the Quetta tahsfl to obtain transport 
work especially coal carrying work. They are principally 
Bangui tail, KambrAris and M^ngals. 

In 1901, 18,682 persons (14,667 males and 4,025 females), 
were enumerated in the District, who had been bom in 
Provinces of India, and 2,352, who had been bom in Native 
States in India.* Countries adjacent to India, chiefly 
Afghanistan, had contributed 1,958 immigrant*. These figures 
include the sepoys serving in native regiments. 

The Province in India from which most immigrants come 
is the Punjab (11,804), which is followed by the United Pro¬ 
vinces (3,346). Bombay and Sind oome next with 1,4^6 
and 1,404 respectively. Of Native States, those of RAjputana 
•;re most numerously represented. The immigrants from the 
Punjab are drawn principally from the Districts of Amritear, 
Sialkot, Jlielum, Rawalpindi, Jullundur, Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
and Hoshiarpur. 

No detailed record of age was attempted in 1901, except in 
the towns, military stations and baiars along the railway line 
which were enumerated on the standard schedule; in the Dis¬ 
trict adults were merely distinguished from minors. Out of a 
total population of 114,087, there were 75,894 adults , 48,056 
males and 27,838 female*. The number of children, 12 years 
and under, was 38,193 : male* 20,889 and female* 17,304. In 
the towns, for which alone accurate figure* are available, most 
of the people, both men and women, were found to be between 

the ages of 20 to 40. . 

Vital statistics are not reoorded in any place m the District 
exoept the Quetta municipality, where there were 152 births 
and 316 deaths among 13,517 persons during 1902-03. This 
gives 11 births and 23 deaths per thousand of the population. 

In 1905, a summary enquiry regarding the birth aDd death 
rate was made by the Pishfn tahsfl officials by selecting a few 
villages in each circle, the result obtained indicating 4 per cent, 
of births and 2 7 per cent, of deaths on the total population 
during the preceding twelve months. The highest rate, both of 
births and deaths, was in the Surkhiib circle, births 7 per cent 
and deaths 5 per cent longevity among the indigenous 
population appears to be infrequent owing to constant exposure 
and bad nutrition. 

Of the few infirmities recorded in the area censused on the 
standard schedule, cases of blindness were most numerous. 
Leprosy doe* not seem to be indigenous, the figures showing a 
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Pdpulatiok, solitary case in a total of 25.* Most of the afflicted are to be 
found in the towns where they gather to beg. 

^ oni P^ rativ ® The disproportion of women to men in the towns, canton- 
thesexeearid men ^ 8 a °d bazars, was very great in 1901. as there were only 
civil oondi. 270 women to every thousand men. It may be assumed that 
tion. the disproportion is greater in March, when the census was 
taken, than in summer, as many women leave for their homes 
in India to avoid the cold of winter. In the Quetta Town, 
where the alien population is becoming more settled than 
elsewhere, there were 429 women to every thousand men, but 
in the cantonment there were only 142 women to every thou¬ 
sand men. 

Among the rural population there were 39,107 women and 
4G,611 men. or 839 women to every thousand men. Among the 
Afghans, who form the major portion of the population, the 
proportion of females to males was 838 to 1,000. The Brahuis 
had 873 females to every thousand males ; among the Saiads the 
women exceeded the men the proportion being 1,033 females to 
1,000 males. This large proportion among the SaiadB may be 
accounted for partly by the fact of their comparatively comfor¬ 
table circumstances and partly by the absence of a good many 
of the men on trading and other expeditions. Another tribe 
having more females than males, was the Kiai (1.015 females to 

I, 000 males), due doubtless to the prosperous circumstances of 
its members, and their ability to marry several wives and 
employ female servants. The Tarins have 850 females, the 
Kakars 836, and the Achakzaia, who were enumerated as a 
branch of the Tarins, 816 females to every 1,000 males. 

Out of the total population of 114,087, civil condition was 
recorded in the case of 29,447 persons only. Of 23,224 males, 

II, 079 were married, 1,076 widowers and 11,069’bachelors! 
Of 6,223 females, 519 or about 8 per cent, were widows, 2,189 
were unmarried, and 3,515 were married. The figures, of course, 
represent anomalous conditions prevailing among the non- 
indigenous inhabitants of the District. The excess"of married 
men over married women is accounted for by the presence of a 
number of married men among the troopis whose wives are in 
India. I he proportion of married males to females amon^ 
Mu.sal mins was 4.775 to 1,576, among Christians 368 to 268^ 
and among Uindus 4,984 to 1,423; among unmarried Musal- 
mans the proportion of males to females was 4,631 to 881 
of Christians 2,746 to 321; and of Hindus 3,133 to 848. 

Maniag. Among the indigenous classes, every man mamee as‘soon as 

custom., he possibly can, but the payment of bride price ( walwar) 
compels many to wait till middle age. This.is especially the 
case with the poorer nomadic classes among the Achakzais and 

• Cornu of India, 1801, Vol. V.-I, table XII. 
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Kakars. Marriage almost invariably takes place after. puberty, PorcLAna*. 
one of the most important reasons beiog the heavy demands 
which are made on a wife and which cun only be performed by 
a full -rown woman. For not only do the ordinary domestic 
duties devolve on her, but she is required to help ^loading, 
unloading, pitching and striking the Lizhdis tending e , 

making felts, cutting and bringing home fodder and general., 
assist in all agricultural operations except ploughing and sowing. 

So far as can be ascertained polygamy is rare, except 
among the well-to-do, though the people have no 1x5 * 

plurality of wives up to the limit of four prescribed by 
Muhammadan Law. It has been roughly estimated that the 
percentage of polygamists among the married men of the dis¬ 
trict is 5 among the Achakzais, 30 among the Tarin , 
among the Pishin Saiads, and 23 among the kasis. Hie wea- 
thv who are the only class with the means to pay valvar more 
than once take more wives than one, either for pleasure or, 
sometimes, for the sake of offspring. Polygamy is occasional y 
£ the poor among the Afghans by the custom which 
requires that one of the surviving brothers or cousins must 

m ^Marriage* with near relations, though not always the rule, 
is perferred,’because the exchanges can be easily arranged, the 
bride pnee payable is less, the parties are already mu ^ a1 ^ 
acquainted, and their mutual relations are strengthene \ 

ma AuTng tie the well-to-do the bridegroom is generally about 
twenty-five and the bride four years his junior, while among 
the poorer classes both the bridegroom and the bride are 
generally older. In rare cases infant betrotha s take P lftC ®* 

Generally among very near relations. Ordinarily, a man has 
nothing to say in the selection of his bride, but when his 
parents wish him to marry they look for a suitable girl, an 
the first step taken is to send a female relation to see her and 
to satisfy herself about her personal appearance and ot a 
qualifications. Among the poor, when marriage takes place at 
•in ad v? need age. the man makes his own choice. 

The " rl U?in 8 been approved, the father of the bridegroom 
with 6oine of hi* Utive* .maraUa), gep. » the gtr1 hfc 
and if the preliminary overtures are well leceixed, the amtunt 
of bar fs diNCuBsed and also the preaeuts which the Either 
will at the wedding, give to h« daughter. 11 the fatter oftb 
bride consents to the match, the valvar is hxod, and thegud s 
mothei or g^ndmother thereupon presents the bridegroom b 
f u ‘ / need l e ^ the eye of which has been inserted a 

sflk thread Guns are now fired, sheep arc killed and a fault 

is given to the bridegroom’s party. This ,s the 

step in the betrothal and is known a« the h»h.f Amon 0 h 
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uiH other Tarfns ft wxulld is oeJled is ftt the tune of 
the koJbra who reeds the marriage service, the bridegroom being 
rep res ented by e deputy (« oakil\. This ceremony of kokra is 
binding among all the tribes ana more especially so among the 
^.chakxaia. After it has taken place, it is considered a want of 
good breeding on the man’s part to retreat without a plausible 
excu se, and any one who does so is regarded with contempt. 

• In the case of the woman, the kokra is considered binding 
except under special circumstances, such ss adultery on her 
part or strong suspicion of it. 

After about a month a portion of the voalxoar is paid, when a 
party of the bridegroom's relations goes to the bride’s father, who 
presents them with a silk kerchief, the colour of which is gene¬ 
rally green, and which has silk rosettes or silver ornaments on 
the four corners. This is the hozda or betrothal, and at this 
time there are again general rejoicings, dancing, etc. Among 
the Saiads of Quetta, the bridegroom’s father presents a silver 
or gold ring to the bride on the day of betrothal, which is put 
on the index finger of her right hand. 

After, the hozda , the bridegroom is permitted to visit the 
bride with her mother's oonsent but not openly; such visits are 
known as ghla gardanx, or secret intercourse. But the more 
regular system it thep«Aa k/uddoawal or gardanx, the bridegroom 
going with his comrades to the bride’s house and presenting her 
with a' dress ( jora ) consisting of a head wrapper (parunae ), 
shirt ( kamis ), drawers {tkalwdr) and a pair of shoes; among the 
•Achakzais a cap ( rakhekina ) is also given. The party is feasted 
and returns home, but the bridegroom stays behind for a 
couple of days during which time cohabitation is permitted. 
He is then given a suit of clothing and dismissed, but may 
afterwards visit the girl at any time and enjoy all the privileges 
of a husband. If a girl becomes pregnant whilst in her father’s 
house, the date of the marriage is expedited, and amongst the 
Tarfns, the bridegroom has to pay a penalty to the girl’s 
parents, the amount varying from Ra. 50 to Rs. 200. The 
gardanx system is prevalent among all principal tribes in the 
District except the Saiads of Kirini. 

■When the toahear has been fully paid, a date is fixed for 
the marriage (nikak ), which is performed in accordance with 
Muhammadan rites at the bride’s house ; among the Achakxais, 
however, the bride is taken to the bridegroom’s house and the 
nikak is performed there. Besides the uxilwar, the-bridegroom 
has to supply provisions to the father of the girl for the enter¬ 
tainment of the wedding guests. In cases of widow re-marriage 
no ceremonies, except the nxkak, are observed. 

Except firaon^ the Saiads of Kirini, who marry within their 
own septs and do Dot demand any waixoar, the amount and pay¬ 
ment of wakvar is the most important factor in all matrimonial 
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arrangement*. In pro-British day*, money was scarce gnd the 
bride price wu low, varying from K*. 20 to Ha. 140 for a virgin, 
and, except the small amount required for ornament*, it was 
generally paid in sheep, goat*, camels, cattle or arms. The 
present rate of wnlwar among the Achakxais is from Ra. 300 to 
Ha 800; among the Tarins from Rs. 400 to Ra. 1,500; among 
the Chishti Saiads of Pishi'n Ra. 100; among the Bukhiri. Saiads 
Rs. 1,500; among the Kikars Ra. 300 to Rs. 5"0; and among 
the Kfais Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. But the amount depends on the 
position of the bride’s family, her personal qualities, and 
the paying capacity; age and social position of the suitor. 
If a man wishes to marry above him, or an old man wishes 
to many a young girl, he has to pay a higher price than 
an ordinary suitor, and instances are known in which Rs. 3,000 
to Rs. 5,000 have been paid. It is believed in Pislrin that the 
affluent Saiads of Karliala have been able to collect the 
prettiest girls in the country as their wives. The walicar paid 
for a widow is generally half the amount paid for a virgin 
but, in exceptional caaefi, when a widow is young and attrac¬ 
tive, it is more. Deferred dower, or Kaq-i-maJir, is theoretically 
recognised, the amount varying according to the position of the 
parties. The amount is usually small, the minimum in Quetta 
being as low as Rs. 2-10-0 and in Piahln Rs. 32. Among the 
Saiads of Kirani Ra. 500 are promised. A curious custom 
prevails in parts of Pishi'n where the husband presents his wife 
as dower, with a share of the merit (tawdb), which he hopes to 
obtain after death by giving alms from his hearth ( angharai) 
in his lifetime. The share given varies from one-sixth to one- 
third, and the gift saves the husband from the onus of giving 
any dower upon earth. The payment of haq-i-makr is seldom 
claimed by the tribeswomen, as their husbands usually make 
them give their dower back. Prompt dower appears to be only 
in vogue in the Achakxai country, where the husband, on bring¬ 
ing his wife home, presents her with a few animals, goats, sheep, 
cattle or camels, which are considered to be her sole pro¬ 
perty. 

Mention may also be made of the system of exchange of 
girls (saroi), which is universal among the tribes. Under 
this system, if there is much difference between the ages of 
the girls, which are to be exchanged, one being marriageable 
and the other not, the parents of the younger generally hava 
to pay an additional sum in ea*h- Similarly an oldish m*.n t 
who gets a young girl, in exchange for one of his own female 
relations, has to nuke an additional cash payment by way of 
compensation. 

The marrisge expenses vary according to the position of 
the contacting parties from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, excluding the 
tpaitoar, most of which fall on the bridegroom's party. 
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The bride’s parent* generally present her with a drees, 
and a few silver ornaments, bedding, and Borne articles of 
household furniture. A suit of clothes is also given to the 
bridegroom. Wealthy families present 3 to 9 dresses to the 
bride and moi'e numerous and better ornaments and articles 
of household furniture. 

The usual reasons for divorce are the disagreeable appear¬ 
ance or temper of the woman, immorality proy d or suspected, 
and petty theft. The method of divorce is the throwing of 
three stones or clods of earth after the woman. The divorced 
woman has the status of a widow and can re marry in her tribe, 
but if she iR divorced for misconduct, she is not permitted 
by custom in most .of the tribes to ma r ry her seducer. 
Amongst the Achakzais, a woman can obtain a divorce if her 
husband is proved to be impotent. To effect, this pressure is 
brought on the husband by her parents through the tribal 
headmen. If an Acbakzai woman is divorced at her own 
request, the husband is entitled to recover about one-third of 
the wcUwar paid by him. Whth the Tanns and Kakars, if a 
woman is divorced for her own fault, the husband claims com¬ 
pensation ( hhulla) from the man whom the divorce marries. 
The amount is not more than onenhird of the walwar. Among 
the Saiads of Pishin she loses her dower in such cases. 

Before the British occupation, death was the punishment 
of a faithless wife caught Jlaqrante delicto. Thi^ still holds 
good theoretically but, in practice, an injured husband is ready 
to salve his conscience with compensation in girls, money, etc., 
the amount payable varying in different tribes. No compensa¬ 
tion is payable, if both the seducer and the woman -are killed. 
If both escape, the woman is divorced and among the Achak- 
zais, the compensation payable by the seducer is \2juga) or girls, 
of whom 6 are actually giver while the remainder is contributed 
in cash at the rate of 200 kandahdri rupees per girl. Among the 
Sanatia Kakars a divorce is allowed to marry her seducer on 
payment of compensation to the injured husband varying from 
R«. 320 to Rs. 400. Among most tribes, however, there is no fixed 
rate, the compensation, which generally consists of one or more 
girls and some cash, being determined on the merits of each case. 

The position of women is one of extreme degradation. No 
sooner is a girl fit for work than her parents send her to tend 
the cattle, besides taking her part in all the ordinary household 
duties. Owing to the system of wcUwar in vogue, when she 
reaches nubile age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up 
for auction sale to the highest bidder. Her father discourses 
on her merits as a beauty, or as a house keeper, in the public 
meeting places, and invites offers from amse who are in want 
of a wife. Even .the mo * wealthy and more respectable 
Afghans are not above this system of thus lauding the human 
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warm, which they have for sale. A wife must notv only carry 
water, prepare food and attend to all ordinary duties, but she 
must take the flocks out to graze, groom her husband’s horse 
and assist in the cultivation. She has no rights in property, 
not even to any presents presented at her marriage, and, if 
divorced, she can only carry away with her the clothes she is 
wearing. As a widow, too, she is only entitled to a subsis¬ 
tence allowance from her late husband’s estate. 

In the household of a deceased Afghan, widows and girls 
are merely regarded as assets in the division of his property, 
and though the system is severely discouraged by Political 
Officers, it is no uncommon thing to find that a son is willing to 
hand over hia mother to an applicant for her hand on the 
receipt of the' stipulated uvi/uar. The right to a deceased 
brother’s widow, to which reference has already been made, is 
illustrated at the time of marriage by the bride, when brought 
home, refusing to enter the house until promised a present by 
the husband’s brother. 

In former days a brother, who did not wish to marry his 
brother’s widow himself, could dispose of her in marriage to 
any one he chose and appropriate the waltvar , but an appreci¬ 
able change has occurred in the position of such widows, since 
an important decision given in Ndvember, 1892, by Mr. H. S. 
Barnes, then Agent to the Governor-General, in the case 
of Lukrnan, Kakar, versus The Crown. “ As regards a widow’s 
power of choosing a husband,” Mr. Barnes said, “ Muhammadan 
I^w must not be over-ridden by local inhuman and ignorant 
custom and, in all disputes regarding widow re marriage brought 
before the courts in British Baluchistan or the Agency Terri¬ 
tories, the courts of law should follow the provisions of Muham¬ 
madan Law, in so far as that law gives to widows full liberty 
and discretion to marry whom they please ; and no case of the 
kind should be committed to a jirga for settlement without a 
clear direction that, on this point of the widow’s freedom of 
choice, no curtailment whatever will be permitted of the liberty 
and discretion which Muhammadan Law allows her. The only 
point in which any concession to local tribal custom can be 
permitted, is that which relates to the payment which should 
be made by the new husband to the late husband’s family. 

In order to put a stop to the feud6 which might 
otherwise arise from allowing widow's to marry w-hom they 
please, it is admissible for courts to Bettle the sum of money which 
should be paid to the family of the widow’s late husband by the 
man she proposes to marry. This is the point in the settlement 
of these cases which may usefully be made over to a jirga for' 
decision . n This decision was re-affirmed by Sir James Browne 
in Jum 1895, in the case of Musammat Miryam, Yasinzai, 
when an order of the Political Agent, Quetta, debarring 
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the widow from marrying any member of the Karozai, Sulai- 
.nanzai and Bdrczai sections was quashed, and the woman was 
permitted tc marry ai v one she chose, subject to the payment 
of wahvar. The decision is not always followed by the tribes¬ 
men, but the women are well aware that they can appeal to 
the courts. The scope of the decision was extended in 1 ‘.>03 
bv the K'asi headmen of Quetta, with one exception, agreeing 
to demand no uahnnr in future for widows m re marriage. 

Among most of the tribes the women are allowed no share 
in inheritance, but recently (1903) ^ome of the Bazai Kakars 
of Quetta and the Sanatia Kakars of Pishin, have realised that 
their custom is contrary to shariat , and have agreed to follow 
the Muhammadan Law and give them the share of the inheri¬ 
tance allowed by that law, i-eserving to themselves, however, 
the right to pay a woman cash compensation for her immove¬ 
able property in case of her marriage in another tribe. This 
is also the custom of the Kirani Saiads. It remains to be seen 
whether any general change lakes place in the tribal custom in 
this respect. Inheritance among males is governed by tribal 
custom, but is based on the general principles of the shariat. 

Language, at the census of 1901, was recorded only in the 
case of 29,447 persuns, who were ernsused on the standard 
schedule * Of these only 3,366 spoke vernaculars of Baluchis¬ 
tan; Punjabi was spoken by 11,836 persons and Urdu by 
6,189. The number of persons speaking European languages 
was 3,396. Of languages common in the Bombay Presidency, 
Sindi had 1,635 speakers, Marathi 938, and Gujrati 410. 
Owing to the number of places fiom which the alien population 
is drawn, Quetta town presents great variety as regards the 
languages spoken in it; there is hardly a widely spoken verna¬ 
cular of India of which some speaker cannot be found. The 
language of the courts is Urdu, and a modified form of it, 
originally introduced in the District by officials who came in 
the°early days of the British occupation from the Dcrajat, is 
making way among the indigenous population, especially in the 
villages round Quetta. 

The principal dialects spoken by the indigenous population 
are Brnhui and Pashtii. The former is limited to the 
Brahuis, who occupy the southern part of the Quetta valley 
and Shoranid; Pashtii is used by the Afghans, who form over 
77 per cent, of the rural population. Persian is spoken 
by Knndaharis and Hazaras and also by the leading men 
among the Ach ikzais and Saiads of Pishin, while a corrupted 
form, "known as Dehwdri, is spoken by the Saiads of Kirani 
and some of the Kasi Afghans. 'The medium of correspondence, 
except in the- r ise <,f «.Tn i il documents, is Prrsinn. 

* CtutuM of India, 1901, 3 ul. ^ - A, table X. 
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ihe following statement shows tin - distribution, by races 
and tribes, of the indigenous inhabitants of the I)istrict:— 


Afghans. 


Naiads 

Baloch 

Biahuis 


Kakars 

Tarins (including Achukzais) 

. 

(•hilzais 

Others 


Total 


35,452 
... 2(i,6yi 
... 1,064 

... 2,102 
829 
... 66,138 
... 7 ,s:ui 
.. 656 

... 6,911 


Afghans, including Saiads, it will be Been, are by fat the must 
numerous, comprising 01 percent, of the total, and Brahuis 
come next w ith 8 per cent, of the aggregate; the nuinlier of the 
Baloch is insignificant. 

Among the non-indigenous population, the races and castes 
most numerously represented in 1901 were Aroras 2,228; 
Chuhras 1,917; Europeans and Eurasians 3,404; Jats 2,793; 
Khatris 1,229 ; Maratlias 580; Rajputs 1.107; Sheikhs 1,778; 
and i'arklians 613. Owing to the circumstances, under which 
tile non-indigenous population comes to Baluchistan, either in 
government or private service or as traders, and the more or 
less temporary character of their sojourn, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to deal with them further in this section which will be 
confined to a description of the chief indigenous tribes. 

Before dealing with each tribe, however, it «s necessary’ to 
indicate what an Afghan tribe is. It must be borne in mind 
that it differs, in certain respects, very materially from a Brahui 
or Baloch tribe, but as the majority of the population in the 
District is Afghan, it is unnecessary to discuss this question in 
detail here. The subject is dealt with in the Baluchistan 
Census Report for 1901. 

Theoretically, an Afghan tribe, is constituted from a num¬ 
ber of kindred groups of agn.des. That is to say, descent is 
through the father, and the son inherits the blood oi the father. 
The groups comprising the tnle are divided into multiplicity 
of sub-divisions, which it is almost impossible to follow, but tor 
practical purposes four are in general use, the kanm or main 
l*xl), the khel or zui representing both the clan, a group gene¬ 
rally occupying a common locality, and the section, a group 
whose members live in close proximity to one another and pix> 
liablv hold common land, and lastly the kithol, a family group 
united by kinship. 

Alhliutcd with a good many tribes, however, are to be 
found a certain number of alien groups known as mxudun 
or hamtuyah. Some instances of these are given in the account 
of the tribes which follows. In these cases the test of kinship 
does not apply, and such groups, families, or individuals nre 
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united to the tribe by common good and common ilL In 
other words, common blood-feud is the underlying principle 
uniting a tribe, but the conception merges into the fiction of 
common blood, i.e., connection by kinship. 

The Afghans are not organised under a common leader, as 
is the case with Baloch or Brahui tribes, to whom the tribal 
officers such as muhaddams y icacttras, etc., are subordinate, but 
their more democratic spirit chooses a leading man in each 
minor group. Heredity is always an important factor among 
the Baloch, but with Afghans there is frequent chopping and 
changing, the weak giving way before the strong and the apt 
before the inept. Hence, individuality has far greater scope 
among Afghans than among the surrounding races, but the 
retention of influence, once acquired, frequently depends on 
exterior support, such as that of Government, rather than on 
that of the tribesmen themselves. An instance is that of 
Abdul Hamid Khan, who was the recognised head of the 
Achakzais up to 1889. On the withdrawal of his levy 
service, he Jost most of his influence. Similarly, the Batezai 
Tarins held the governorship of Piahin before the British 
occupation, but Khuahkyar, the present representative of the 
last governor in the direct line, is not recognised by the 
Tarins generally. 

The total number of K4kars in the District in 1901 was 
35,452 : males 19,308, and females 16,144. They represent 53 
per cent, of the total number of Afghans, and 42 per cent, of 
the total indigenous population of the District. The Kakars 
are Gburghusht Afghans, their progenitor Kakar being a son 
of Dani and gr&ndsqn of Gburghusht son of Qais Abdul Rashid. 
They are divided into the four clans or divisions shown in the 
KhAl e 728 margin, the connection between each 
Sanatia ... 13,097 of which is so slight that each might 

Targhara ... 13,356 almost be considered a separate tribe.' 

Sargara ... 1,413 Included among them are some Diwir, 

who are descended from Dawi brother of Kakar, and a group 
known as Lamar, whose origin is doubtful. Tne last two groupi 
may be dismissed in a few words. The Diwis number 201, ol 
whom 72 are in the Quetta tahsil and 129 in the Pishin tahsiL 
The Lamars, of whom there are 476, all live in the Tuba Kakan 
circle of Pishin. The Targharas and Sanatias are the two 
strongest clans in the District and are of about eqyal strength; 
the Sanzar Khcls follow; the number of Sargaras is small. 

Numerically, the Targharas are the strongest division of the 
KAkars in Quetta Pishin, numbering 13,356 : males 7,374, and 
females 5,9t>2. With the exception of 294, who reside in the 
Quetta tahsil, the whole of them are to be found in the 1’ishin 
tahsil, occupying the Barshor valley, Toba Kakan and a part 
of the K Arc' i Kal.aii circle Their lands lire limited and 
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they are comparatively poor. Their principal sections in Pishfn 
., , 4110 shown in the margin. The no- 

RArakzai 6 643 tonou8 HAji KhAn who took bo pro- 

Sulaimin KhAl 3,056 niinent a part in the proceedings at 

KAbul during the first AfghAn war 
and who built the three forte which are known by his name, 
one at the head of the Kwat glen on the Toba plateau, another 
in Barshor, and the third in the Sarwesht circle of Pishin, be¬ 
longed to the Ahmad Khel section of the Targharas.* The 
lending men now (1905) are Maliks Habo, La j war, and Shinn, 
Ahmad KhAls; Sulaiman ai d Zarin, Barakzais; and Muhammad 
Saido, and Zarif, Sulaiman KhAls. 

Amongst the Ahmad KhAl branch of Targharas, the Akhtar- 
va\ and Khudsi are aliens. The former are Akhtarzai San 
z*ar Khels, who migrated to Toba some ten generations back. 
They now hold lands in TJlgi and Bachak in the Toba Kakari 
circle. The latter live in Marsinu and Pasta in the same 
circle, and are said to be the descendants of an orphan lad, who 
raine from Tndia with Fail, son of Ali, Ahmad KhAl. The 
Patazai H&sanzais of NigAnd are a sacred group (pir khdna) of 
the Ahmad KhAls, and a similar position is held by the Sbadi- 
zui sub-section (16 families), who live in War Zarobe. The 
Barakzais pay the ShAdizais one kdsa of grain at the spring har¬ 
vest, and the flock owners give them all the male kids other 
than those that are black. The pir khAna of the Sulaiman KhAls 
is the J&m&lzai branch (5 families), which lives in Barshor. 

The Sanatias are only slightly less numerous than the 
BAzau ... 3,406 Targharas and number 13,097: 

Isakh£l. iucluding males 7,132, and females 5,965, 

their principal sections in the 
District being as shown in the mar¬ 
ginal table. 

The BAzais occupy the skirts of 
Takatu and the Aghbarg valley; the 
Isa KhAls hold the Hanna valley and parts of the KArAzAtd- 
Kakari and Lora Kakari circles of Pishin; the Mehtarxais 

live in the Lora Kakari circle; the PAnezais in the Lora 

and Karezatri Kakari circles ; the Mallazai at Rod Mallazai 
in the KarAzat-i Kakari circle; and the SArangzais in the Hanna 
valley and the KArezAt-i Kakari circle. The leading men 
among ♦he BAzais are (1905) KhAn SAhib Majid and KhAn 
SAhib Haji Baha-ud-din; among the Isa KhAla, Maliks AbbAs 
KhAn, and Lawang KhAn ; among the Mehtarxais, Malik Dil 
Murad . among tin PAnezais, KhAn SAhib HAji HArAn; among 
1 lie Mallazai, Abdul Hamid; and among the SArangzam, Maliks 
Mobin and MazAr 


Yasinzai 
Mehta rui 
Mallazai 
PAn&zai 
SArangzai 
Shamozai 


4,116 

1,065 

512 

2,047 

997 

854 


* Por further dotsile Chapter 1, Archeology 
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Instances of the admission of aliens are not wanting among 
the Sanatia Krikars. Thus the Alamzai branch of the Karozai 
Yasinzai Isa Khels living in the Hanna valley are the descen¬ 
dants of one Mate, a Sanzar Khel; and the Babarzai, a branch 
of the Sulaimanzai Yasinzai Isa Khels, arc said to be the des¬ 
cendants of a Hindu convert to Islam. 

Among the Sanatia Kakars, the family of Sahibzada Fakir 
Muhammad Jan who lives at Sahibzada Karez in the Kuchlak 
circle <>f the (Quetta tahsil was formerly held in much respect, 
but his influence is now ou the decrease (1905). Its power 
was established by one Sheikh Zada, a man of great sanctity, 
the ancestor of Fakir Muhanimed Jan in the sixth degree, who 
migrated from Kamchughai in the Hindubagh tahsil of the Zhob 
District, and whose descendants gradually acquired a good deal 
of property including two karizca in Kuchlak. the revenue of 
which h as been remitted for the term of the Quetta Settlement. 
The Sahibzadas also hold their half of the Sher Khan Karez 
and 5 acres of land under the Shvlxi Canal free of revenue. 

The Sanzar Khels of the District belong to the descendants 
of Sanzar Nikka, the majority of whom stall live in Zhob. In 
1901, their total number in the District was 5,728. males 
3,606, and females 3,122, the principal section being the 
Parezun (3,207) of whom 3,188 were enumerated in the Pishin 
tahsil. They occupy parts of the Gulistan and Kila Abdulla 
circles and their leading men are, Malik Muhammad Jan, 
Abdul Rahmanzai, and Malik Majlun, Massezai. 

The Sargaras are divided into three main sections, viz.; the 
Sam khel, Mandazai, and Haninzai , most of them live in the 
Hindubagh tahsil of Zhob. Those living in Quetta-Pishin 
number 1,413, of whom 714 are in the Quetta tahsil and 699 
in the Pishin tahsil. 'They are alleged to have separated from 
the parent stock, under tne leadership of one Mian Khan, in 
search of pasture, and lived for some time in Haidarzai. whence 
they moved to Kuchlak. Mian Khan is said to have accom¬ 
panied Mir Nasir Khan I of Kalat to Persia and to have been 
granted one-fourth of the Kuchlak spring in recognition of hi* 
services. All the three principal sections are represented in 
the Distnct, but the most important one is the Mandazai, living 
in Kuclilak, the principal man being Malik Sultan Muhammad 
who belongs to the AlyAzai branch. The Mandazais of Quetta- 
Pishin recently attempted to renew their connection with the 
Hindubagh Sargaras but the latter refused to have anything to 
say to them, a fact which is of interest, as showing the fission, 
which is continually taking place among the tnbee. 

Anthrupometncal measurements, which were made of the 
Kakars for the census 1901, showed that they had broad heads, 
fine to medium noses, and that their stature was either above 
tho moan or tall. 
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The following were the average measurements* of those 
examined : — 


Average Cephalic index 
Average Nasal ipdex ... 
Average Stature 
Average Orbitonasal index ... 


81 9 
69-6 

1683’ m.m. 
116 6 . 


The tribe is, on the whole, peaceful and devoted to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits. The Kikars have a poor reputation for bravery 
among other Pathans, though they can be troubles-uue at 
times. A local proverb says : “ Whenever yqu see a Kakar, 
hit that Kakar with a stick, expel him from the nuisjid and 
you will see no mischief.” Their dirty personal habits are 
alluded to in another proverb, which speaks of them as 
“ besmeared with tilth.’’ The standard of morality of the poor 
is rather low. 

In 1842, they joined the Achakzais and Taiins at the 
engagement of Haikal^ai and afterwards opposed the British 
troops at Murghi Kotal when returning to Quetta. Bellew, 
in 1872, mentions the trouble which the Bazais had gi\en the 
Khan of Kalat by their raiding expeditions towards Mastung, 
and in 1877 the cattle raids which they committed ultimately 
led to the occupation of the Quetta fort. Some of them gave 
trouble after the battle of Maiwand in 1880, especially the 
Pandzais of the Sibi District, who were subsequently defeated 
in a skirmish near the Chappar rift. Since then the Kakars 
have generally behaved well and they' now’ hold among others 
the levy posts of Sabura, Bat >h"i, Cliurmian, Khanozai, Gwal, 
Khanai, Fuller s Camp, Busluii. Jalugir, \usal Kach, Burj Aziz 
Khan, Dinar Karez, Ghazaband pass, Murghi Kotal, Sra Khulla 
and Hanna pass. 

The Tanns are Saraban Afghans, the descendants of Tarin, 
son of Sharaf-ud-din, son of Ibrahim, son of Qais Abdul Rashid. 
Accoiding to the tradition, darin had four sons : Spin larin, 
Tor Tarin, Zliar Tarin and Bor Tarin. The term Alxlal, 
however, gradually superseded that of Bor Tarin and came into 
special prominence when Ahmad Shah, Abdali, cununonly known 
as Durrani, began Ins cured of conquest. It is still used, 
though sparingly, for the Achakzais, who have become localised 
in Toba and are regarded as a -separate political unit from the 
rest of the Taiins. This is also the case with the Toi and Spin 
Tarins, who, so far as common good and ill is concerned, have 
no connection with the Achakzais or with one another 


• See CniMu* of India, 1901, Vo! I. Ethnotiruphual Apptmlic-r. An 
explanation of the method of measurement will be found al p b ut the 
Report. 
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Achakzai 

BAdlxai 

Ndirai 

Popalzai 

Birakzai 


19,008. 

673. 

427. 

168. 

16. 


Abiibakar 

Alizai 

atgi 

Niirrai 

Malikyir 


2.427. 
i,7uy. 
99 b. 

.m 

193. 


The total number of Tanns enumerated in the District in 

1901 was 26,691, of which 2o,345 
were Abdals. The latter included the 
sections shown in the margin. Then; 
are but few Spin Tanns, their numbers 
amounting only to 135, of whom 81 
live in the Pishin tahsil. The Tor Tarin? numbered 6,172: 
males 3,116, and females 3,056. 

Tor Tarin is credited by local tradition as having hod a son, 
Babo, who in turn had two sons All and Hanin. The descen¬ 
dants of All are now known as the 
Alizai, vvhile those of Hanin are divi¬ 
ded into four principal sections, viz.: 
the Abubakar, the Nurzai, the S^gi 
and the Malikyar. The strength of 
each is given in the margin. The 
Bat^zais (409), a sub-section of the Abubakar, claim social 
superiority among their fellow's, owing to the fact that they 
were the hereditary governors of Pishin under Persian and 
Afghan rule. 

According to local tradition, the Malikyar section first 
established the power of the Tarins in Pishin in the fourteenth 
century by conquering the Zamunds. At this time the Tarins 
were living in the country between Kant Mehtarzai and 
Nigand and in Barshor. They were assisted in the conquest 
of Pishin by the Kakars and Saiads and a pitched battle occur¬ 
red at a place still known as Jangzae iu which tho Zamands 
were defeated. Jangzae is near Manzakai in the Alizai circle 
of Pishin. The Malikyar now set themselves up as governors, 
and one Bate is said to h' ve been sent to Delhi to obtain con¬ 
firmation of the office, ! at obtained a sunad in his uwn name 
and, od his return to Pishin, defeated the Malikyar and obtain¬ 
ed the post for himself. He was succeeded by his son Khwaja 
Khizar, the latter being followed by his son, Kala Khan, and 
Kala Khan by his brother, Sheram Khan, as governor. The 
latter is said to have been n contemporary of the Emperor Shah 
JahdD (1628 to 1658) and appears to have had to abandon his 
poat to Tamaz Khan, a Mughal and brutal tyrant. On the latter’s 
death, however, the Tarins appear to have regained their power, 
the succession being disputed by Muhammad Khan and Ahmad 
Khan, sons of Kala Khan. Ahmad Khan, whose mother was 
a Baloch, called in Fcroz Khan and Dinar Khan, Baloch, to his 
aid, but the latter took advantage ot the quarrel to conquer the 
country for themselves. They were eventually ousted by the 
Tarins under Bahadur Khan sun of Muhammad Khan, wh "se 
son, Zaman Khan, now made peace with Karam Khan, grand¬ 
son of Ahmad Khan and piesentod him with halt of the 
country. Zasndn Khan succeeded by 8ad Ullah Khan, 
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aud Karam Klian by Pakar Klian. ■ Pakar Kh*n was a 
contemporary of Ahmad Shah, DurriLni, and appears to have 
done much to extend Tarin influence, as a result of which 
Ahmad Shah conferred on him the title of Amlr-ul-umrd. On 
PikAr Khan’s death his son, Buland Klian, was nominated by 
the Sadozai rulers as their deputy in Pishin, and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Paind Khan. The latter, however, fell out 
with the authunties at Kandahar and was replaced by Oul 
Muharnmed Khan, Ahmad Khel Kakar brother of Haji. Khan. 
With Paind Khan the Tarin power in Pishin disappeared, and 
his grandson, Khushkyar, Alalxk of Bazar-i-Nau, has now 
(1905) little or no influence, as already mentioned. 

The leading men among the Tor Tarins in Pishin (1905) are 
Kh*n Salnb Iskan Klian, Malik Arsala,and Malik Pakiir. Kliuda- 
dadzais, and Malik Baz, Haikalzai. The Tor Tarin* own the 
Surkhab and Sarwcsht circles; Malezai in Band Khushdil Khan; 
Batezai under the Shebo Canal; Manzakai, Bagyar, Alizai, and 
Semzai in the Alizai circle; and Segi. Their principal occu¬ 
pation is cultivation but many of them go to India for trade. 

The Tor Tarins are said to be not as strong physically as 
the Kakars or Achakzais, and their morals leave a good deal to 
be desired. Owing to the visits many of them have paid to 
India and the knowledge of law which they have thus acquired, 
they are more litigious than their neighbours. Some of them 
were in the force which defeated General England in iM2 at 
Haikalzai. Several instances are to be found in which they 
have given a share in land and water to outsiders on condition 
of the latter sharing in good and ill w ith them. Thus the lands 
now occupied by the Karbala Suiads, are said to have belonged 
to the Khanzai Tarins, who made them over to the Saiads in 
return for bearing a portion of the burden entailed b) the 
introduction of the yhavi-i-naukar system. The Parezun Kakars, 
again, are said to have obtained the lauds now comprised in 
Bad wan, Kulalzai, Popalzai, Abdur Ruhmdnzai, Hamranzai, and 
Maghdozai in return for help given in the fight with the 
Zamands, und the Ismailzai Sanzar Khel Kakars whose present 
malik is Mir Baz Khan, and "hose village in the Segi circle is 
known by that name, were given lands tor assisting the iarins 

against the Achakzais. , . , .. . 

Owim' to their ifcoiinoclion by blond with the ruling famil) 
of Afghanistan, to their position athwart the border of the 
District, for many of them live in Afghan territory, and to the 
recent date at which they have bc> 11 brought under control, 
the Achakzais are politically one of the most important 
tribes in the District. According to Hyat Khans history of 
Afghanistan, from their progenitor Bor Tarin, otherwise 
known as Alxlal, are descended two main divisions the Ziruk and 
il, r Panjpai. The Zirak include the Popalzai, Barakzai and 
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Population. Alakozai, and the Panjpai consist of the Niirzai, Alizai, 
Ishnkzai, Khakwani and Maku. The Achakzais are, in strict¬ 
ness. a branch of the Barakzai but Ahmad ShAh, Durrani, him 
self an Abdal, fear.ng the growing numbers of the Barakzai, 
separated tliem from the parent stock, since which time then- 
organization has remained distinct. The Muhammadzai Amirs 
of Afghanistan are their collaterals, descendants from the 
common .Barakzai ancestor in another line through the Umar 
Khanzai. 

The total number of Achakzais in the District in 1901 was 

. , . , 19,00b, of whom 13.039 were enume- 

AsiHZ.ii . . -,819 , : . . 

Hamidzai 3.732 rated in the Lhaman .Subdivision, 

M%1£zai ... 1.660 ■ r >,9-')'2 in Pishin and 17 in Quetta. 

Naaraizai ... 3,978 '['} ie tribe consists of two main clans, 

Usmanzai ... 2< Jjadinzais and The Gujanzais. 

The Badinzai numbered 4,993 in 1901; the strength of each of 
the remaining sections, which all belong to the Gujanzai, is 
shown in the margin. 

The tribe occupies the western part of Toba, known as 
Toba Achakzai and the Khwaja Amran in the G’haman Sub¬ 
division; and Arambi Kakozai, Pir Alizai, .langal Pir Alizai, 
Kila Abdulla, Gulistan and 1 nayat-Ullah Karez in P’shin, 
but their country is not confined to British territory, and 
extends into the Narin hills beyond Murglia C'haman and to 
the north of Kandahar while south-westward it meets the 
Barech of Shoraw'ak. Of the sections in Quetta-Pishin, the 
Badinzais occupy Iskam Kanr, Arambi, Chinar and the Gwil 
valley in Toba; the Ashezais part of the Sahara, Speshlun and 
Tabina ; the Hanudzais, the Tashrobat and adjoining valleys ; 
the Nasratzais Farakhi ; and the Usmanzais the country near 
the Ghwazha pass. 

In physique, the Achakzais are some of the finest Afghans 
in Baluchistan, and they are extremely active and hardy. 
Their ignorance, however, is extreme, and proverbial throughout 
• the country-side. The local proverb says : “ Ignorance spent 
the night with the Shamsoz.ai,* reached the Jsmaiizai Saiads 
at noon, and was lost among the Kakars of Toba." The 
tribesmen have been loss influenced than others by the British 
occupation, and their predatory habits are still not fully 
checked. As horse or cattle thieves, the Kakozai and Ghai- 
bezai sub-sections of the Badinzais are difficult to excel, but 
their marauding expeditions are now (1904) largely directed to 
the Afghan side of the frontier. Of their predatory habits, 
Elphinstone wrote in 1814 : "Their Sardar has more power 
than most of the Durrani chiefs, but even that power, with his 
utmost exertions, is not sufficient to check the predatory spirit 

* Tbe Shamtozai ara BAdtnzai Achakzaia. 
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of his tribe. No travellers can enter their country without 
being plundered, and they often make night excursions to 
steal. Skill in theft and boldness in robbery are grout qualities 
among them ; a great deal of the conversation of the young 
men turns on exploits of this kind, which they have performed 
or projected. Their robberies, however, are never aggravated by 
murder.” In recent times the internal relations of the tribe have 
been much disturbed by intersectional feuds and dissensions. 

Most of the Achakzais are landowners, who till their own 
lands, but the Malezais, Ghaibezai Badinzais, and the Alizai, 
Adrakzai and Salezai sub-section of the Nasratzais also own 
docks. The Alizais and some of the Hamidzais are engaged in 
tiiule with Afghanistan importing <jhl, wool and almonds, and 
exporting piece-goods and leather goods, while the Shauiakzai, 
a sub-section of Ashezais, supplement their means of livelihood 
by selling wood in Kila Abdulla. Some of the Kakozais and 
Ashezais are also engaged as tenants in the Turin and Saiad 
v illages in Pishin. 

The Achakzais gave trouble in the Khojak pass when the 
Army of the Indus passed through it in 1839, but a little 
later a good many of them were enlisted in the irregular force, 
which was raised at Kila Abdulla. At this time, two of their 
leading men were Haji Sarbuland Khan, son of Yar Muh¬ 
ammad, and Abdulla Khan the founder of Kila Abdulla 
Khan. Haji Sarbuland Khan and Saleh Muhammad Khan, 
his nephew, espoused the cause of the restored Sadozai dynasty, 
and were true to the British to the end of the war. Abdulla 
Khan took the Barukzai side, and was one of the most vehement 
opponents of the British in Kabul; he and his two sons were 
killed at the battle uf the 23rd of September, 1841. Some of 
bis descendants, cousins of the Arzbegis of Kila Abdulla, are 
still employed in the Amir's service at Kandahar and Kabul. 
The Achakzais again proved troublesome in the early stages of 
the second Afghan war in 1878-80, and in September, 1880 a 
considerable force under General Baker marched from Chaman 
for the highlands of Toba, the inhabitants of which, in 
addition to raiding in Pishin, had attempted to close the Khojak 
pass and had cut and carried off much of the telegraph wire. 
They submitted and were given sendee for the protection of tho 
posts between Gulritan and Chaman across the Khojak pass. 
This service was extended in 1881, and a pension for life was 
conferred on their chief, Haji Sarbuland Khan. Complaints of 
Achakzai depredations in 1882 led to the opening up of negotia¬ 
tions with the malrk* of Toba and the despatch of a force to visit 
that tract and in 1883, the levy serv ice wus redistributed. In 
1895 it was decided to take revenue from the Achakzais, a subject 
which will be doalt with in the section on Land Revenue, and 
in 1895-6 that part of their country now within Quetta-Pishin 
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was finally definitely separated from Afghanistan by the Afghan 

Boundary Commission. 

As usual in Afghanistan, the Achakzais appear to have 
had no recognised chief among themselves, hut it was usual in 
Afghan times to appoint one of a particular family, generally 
the heads of the Ahmadzai sub-section of the Hamidzai section, 
to supervise the tribe on the part of the government, and pro¬ 
bably to be responsible that their notoriously predator propen¬ 
sities were kept within moderate bounds. The Jalezai, another 
sub-section of the Hamidzais, contained an elder branch, the 
Barkhurddi Kahol,and a younger branch, the Arzbegi Kahol, both 
of which attained considerable power in the time of the later 
Sadozai' rulers, the influence of the Rarkhurdar Kahol being 
principally exercised on the Afghan side of the border, and that 
of the \rzbegi Kahol on the Pishi'n side. The Barkh irdar Kahol 
is now (1905) represented by the Achakzais of Irayat Ullah 
KArez, and the Arzbegi Kahoi by those of Kila Abdulla and 
Gulistin. The leading representatives of the Larkhurdar 
Kahol in Inayat Ullah Karez are (1905) Muhumn ad Hasan 
Khan, who is in receipt of a personal allowance and enjoys a 
revenue-free grant; Jalal Khan and Xur Muhammad Khan. 
They have, however, lost most of their influence. 

The leading men among the Arzbegis are K. B. Ghulain 
Haidar Khan in charge of the Toba Levies; Abdul Hamid 
Khan in charge of the levies at Gulistan; Taj Muhammad 
Khan; and Abdus Samad Khan, a deputy inspector in the 
Police. They hold several revenue-free grants. 

Muhammad Aslam. Arzbegi, a son of the notorious Abdulla 
Khan, to whom reference has already been made, appears to 
have been officially considered chief of the Achakzais for some 
y, ars previous to the British occupation and he was subse¬ 
quently so recognised by the British authorities. But, after 
Hie tii.iililoii- lime ut I >' *, it "a- fmmd dial M uliami" id 
Aslam and Ins sons were quite unable to manage the Achak 
zais, and Abdul Hamid Khan, Arzbegi, son of Amir Buland 
Khan and nephew of Sarbuland Khan, was temporarily instil¬ 
led as chief of the tribe. On the abandonment of Kandahar, 
however, llaji Sarbuland Khan and his family removed to 
Pidiiu and he assumed the chiefship. The lutters family had 
long been at variance with the Abdulla Khan branch of the 
Arzbegis. HAji Sarbuland Khan continued to administer the 
tribe Till 188.3, when he resigned, and Abdul Hamid KhAn 
was once more restored as hf^id of it. 

The arrangement continued up to 1889, when it was found 
that Abdul q*- 1 mid’s men hod refused to assist in recovering 
prnportv and t* follow and capture oflTenders and it was deri 
ded that mb pC^t way to work the tribe would )•" r,, rcetj 
through of sections without the intervention a * nAn - 
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The service was, therefore, redistributed, Abdul Hamid KMn’a 
position was much reduced and that of Ghulam Haidar KhAn, 
son of Muhammad XJsman Khrin and cousin of Abdul Hamid 
Khdn, was enhanced and he was charged with more respon¬ 
sibility. Direct control over the Achakzais of Toba has since 
then been extended and GhulAm Haidar Khan is largely used 
in working them though this is contrary to the original inten¬ 
tion of working direct through headmen of sections; the 
Achakzais in Pishin are controlled by the local officials direct. 

Other leading men among the Achakzais in Pishin, who do 
not belong to either the BarkhurdAr or Arzbdgi Kahol, are 
Malik Agha Piralizai, Malik Paind, Malik Ayub Badinzai, 
Khushal and Khashang, Kakozai. Among men of influence 
in the Chaman Sub-division, may be mentioned, Maliks Para 
Din Khan, Ashezai; Pakar Khan, Malezai; Samundar Khan, 
Alizai ; Wali Muhammad, Muhammad Umar and TAj Muham¬ 
mad, Hami'dzais ; and Akbar, Badinzai; all of whom are in 
receipt of allowances from the Achakzai levy service. 

The Kasis or Kansis belong to the Saraban division of the 
Afghans, and in 1901 numbered 1,064 : 528 males, and 536 
females, the number of adult males being 244. Kasi was a son 
of Kharshbun, and one of his brothers is said to have been 
Zamand, the progenitor of the Zamands of whom mention has 
been made in the account of the Tor Tarins. The local tradi¬ 
tions of the Kasis assert that their seven sections migrated 
from their home round the Takhhi Sulaiman about seven cen¬ 
turies ago, and made their first settlement at Samli, a village 

in the Kuchlak circle of the Quetta 
tahsfl, the site of which is still 
marked by a mound. Hence they 
spread into other parts of the 
Quetta tahsfl. They are divided 
into seven sections as detailed in 
the margin. To these should be 
members of which Were included 
among the Ahmad 'khanzai at the Census. The Kati'r (106) 
and Samli (59) hold land jointly with the Kasis and share in 
good and ill with them, but the first are sard to be of Kakar 

and the second of Musa Khel origin. , .. 

The leading families among the Kasi6 are the Arbab Khela 
The senior branch is the Ahmad Khanzai, founded by Ahmad 
Khan, from whom Arbab Badal Jan of Ahmad Khanzai is 
thirteenth in descent; his nephew Khan Bahadur Arbab Shdr 
Zaman is now (1905) an inspector in the Quetta levies. But 
at present the descendants of Masti Khan, AkAzai, who live in 
the Kksi village, have acquired much wealthvand consequently 
more influence. Among them Khan Bahadur Arbab K hud ad Ad 
Khan, and Khan Sahib Malik Wiuii M uhainmad, noth of whom 


Achozai 
Ahmad Khunzni 
AkAzai ... 
Badazai 
Gadazni 
Mirzni ... 
Sanmn-'li 


Persona. 

74 
141 

3G(i 
129 
17 
S7 
X0 


added KotwAl (39), the 
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are members of the Quetta Municipal Committee, are the 
lending men. Arbiib Knrnm Khan, a brother of Khudadrid 
Khan, is a nail) tabsildar. 

Though numerically insignificant, the Kasis have come 
into prominence since the arrival of the British, owing to 
the proximity of most of their land to Quetta. In former 
times they suffered much from the attacks of the Tviikars 
on the north, and the Brahuis on the south They paid 
revenue to Ahmad Shah, Durrani, and in the time of Mir 
Nash - Khan I. u lump annual assessment of 3(10 lltarwars 
of wheat, 300 /Jiarn'drs of barley, and 3,000 rupees in ca«h 
was assessed upon them. The Akazai and Ahmad Khanzai 
Arbabs enjoyed certain privileges, in compensation for which 
an annual grant of Rs. 1,800 was sanctioned in 1894-5 in 
perpetuity, details of which will be found in the article on 
“ Land Revenue Assignments.” ' 

The K:Uis have an indifferent reputation among other tribes 
for bravcrv, trustworthiness and generosity. The absence of 
the two last qualities is proverbial. “Though a Kasi become 
a saint, he will still retain a vein of the Devil,” “Misfortune 
to the man, who puts his trust in a Kasi,” “The will of God, 
but the act of a Kasi,” and “ To, get what a Kasi owns, you 
must employ either force or theft,” are common savings. 

The K&iads in the District number 7,836 : 3,855 males, and 
3,981 females, the number of adult males being 2,168. Of this 
total, 7,105 live in the Pishin tahsil and 716 in the Quetta 
tahsfl. To this number may be added 531 Mashwanis: 27C 
males, and 255 females living in the Shorarud valley, who were 
classed as Afghans in the census returns, but claim to be 

Saiads. i 

The Saiads consist of a number of groups and cannot ac¬ 
curately be describe! as a tribe. True Saiads are the descen 
dants of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and wife of Ali. 
The descendants of Ali by other wives are designated as Ulwi 
Saiads by courtesy. Tn habits, physique, etc.., there is little to 
distinguish them from Afghans, and not infrequently they are 
classed as such. In Afghan times they enjoyed great influence, 
owing to their descent, and local governors seldom dared to 
assess them to revenue. For political reasons this system or 
exemption has been continued under British administration 
and most of the lands of the Bukhari and Chishti Saiads an 
still revenue free. Their power among the people is consider 
able, but is not so great as it used to be. Some of their leading 
men sit on the jirq'ts , but their influence is not otherwise utilise" 
for political purposes Tin* Kirani Saiads of Quetta and th<w 
living among the Tarins, are in fairly affluent circumstnn'p- 
The *Jainali, Karbala, and Chi>hti Saiads of Pishin and t 
Mashw:inK of Shorarud, combine landowning and trade: tllf> 
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Shahczai 
Huramzai 
Shadizai 
Ibruhimzai 
< iangalzai 
ilajizai 
Yiisinzai 
Hnjiibzai 


683 

528 

TOO 

450 

431 

377 

363 

164 


Kirals, Gharshms, and Tarana and the Chishtis of Quetta Population 
chiefly depend on their lands. The Chishtis and Tirana receive 
offerings from the people in the shape of thuk or thuka; for 
this purpose, the Chishti Saiads extend their heat into the 
Sarawan country in Kalat and to Koch, Kowa9 and Hamadun 
in the Sibi District. The Bukhari Saiads are the spiritual 
leaders of the Tanns, while the Tarans hold the same position 
in respect of the Kakars. 

The Bukhari Saiads (5,528J, are by far the most numerous 

in the District and represent 71 per 
sm 1 ZA1 . ‘ cent, of the total number. Their prin¬ 

cipal sections are shown in the mar¬ 
ginal table. They live in the Haidar- 
zai, Shebo Canal and Ah'zai circles, 
and at the Yasinzai village in Band 
Khushdil Khan, at Tor Khel in Kila 
Abdulla, and at Kili Bakho in the 
Gulistan circle of the Pishin tahsil. The Bukhari Saiads claim 
descent from Saiad Dur Jamal, who passed through Pishin with 
his brothers, Saiad Jalal, Saiad Dalel, and Saiad Balel, on his 
return from a pilgrimage to Mecca in the fourteenth century, 
and married the daughter of one Harun, Tarhi. The 1 arms 
are said to have eventually given Saiad Jamal’s descendants the 
proprietary right in one-fourth of their land. The social status 
of the Shadizai section is superior to that of the rest, as their 
ancestor was Dur Jamal’s eldest son, and they are given pre¬ 
cedence m offering prayers. The principal men among the 
Bukharis are- Saiad Muhammad Jan Aglia, Saiad Muhammad 
Hasan Shah, and Saiad Shah Alam. 

As a consequence of the shelter, which the Ismailzai Sa’ads 
of Kili Saiad Bakho gave to a fanatic, both before and after 
his commission of a fanatical attack on Lieut. Robeitson on 
March 18, 1892, their revenue-free grant of land and grazing 
tax was resumed. 

The other groups of the Saiads enumerated in 1901 

are shown in the marginal table. 

The Gi'lani or Jilani are alleged to 
be the descendants of the famous 
Shaikh Abdul Kadir, Jilani, who was 
born in 1077 A.D. and died in 1164 
A. D. and whose tomb is in Baghdad. 

The Kiral or Kami are in possession 
of a sanad from the Amir of Afghan¬ 
istan, in which they are described as Llwi Saiads. Their 
hinds ate situated near the Afghan boundary and are partly 
in British and partly in Afghan territory; in Pishin they own 
the Zhar Kach Milage in the Tubu-Kakari circle. The Kar- 


Gfliini or Jilani ... 35 

Kiral or Kural ... 176 

Karbala ... 885 

Kli.usbin or (4 harsh in 312 
Maadmli or Clushti 311 
Qu refill l ... 51 

Tamil ••• 458 

Ma.->hv\am ... ... 531 


Oa! i 


ai.uls 


arc said to be the descendants vf a Saiad child 
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whom Hanin Tarin, whose daughter married Dur Jamal, took 
under his protection. They occupy the village of the 6amc 
name in the Surkhab circle of Pishin and, owing to their tin 
ding proclivities, are some of the wealthiest men in Pidiin. The 
Kharshin or Gharshin are descended from one Saiad Bharj, hy 
a Shi rani mother. They own land at Chashma Gharsin in 
Kudin village in the Karezat-i Kakari circle in Pishin, and also 
in the Musakhel tahsil of the Loralai District, where their 
headman ir Khan Sahib Saiad Mehr Shah. 

The founder of the Chishti group was Khwaja Maudud. who 
was bom in 1039 A D. and died in 1133 A.D. at Chisht, a 
suburb of Herat. Khwaja Muin-ud-din, who flourished in the 
twelfth century and whose shrine is in Ajmer was a Chishti. A 
few families live in Manzakai in the Pishin tahsil where they 
have been given the proprietary right in a sixth share of their 
land by the Alizai Tarins. The Chishti Saiads of Kirani in the 
Quetta tahsil claim as their ancestor Khwaja .Na§rat-ud-din 
alias Slnil Piran, whose shrine lies close to the Quetta fort, and 
who is stated to have left Manzakai for Quetta about 2u0 years 
ago. His grandson, Wali, settled in Kirani. They arc said to 
have rendered some service during the first Afghan war, their 
leading man at that time being one Mubarak Shah 

The principal men among them receive allowances from the 
levy* service. Saiad Lutf IJlla Shah who was seventh in 
descent from Nasrat-ud-din, accompanied Mir Nasir Khan I, of 
Kalat to Persia and was rewarded, on his return, with the 
revenue-free holdings of Chashma Sheikh Mauda and Sadiq 
Karez in the Quetta tahsil and with two anyusht of water at 
Dadhar. The latter is now held by another branch of the family. 

The Tarans, according to their traditions, are the descen¬ 
dants of Tahir Ab-Shande, i.e., Tahir the water-finder, a con¬ 
temporary of Mahmud the Ghaznavid. They five in Kudin in 
the Karezat-i-Kakari circle and Chungi Taran in the Barshor 
circle of Pishin. They receive one kdsa of grain, and a sheep 
or goat from every flock from Kdkara. 

The Mashwanis are said to be descended from one Saiad 
Muhammad-i-Gesu Daraz, twelfth in descent from the Prophet, 
and a native of Ush near Baghdad, by a Kilkar wife. Besides 
his Kdkar wife, Saiad Muhammad is said to have married 
a Shirani woman, from whom are descended the Ustaranas 
of Loralai. and a Kirani woman by whom he became the ancestor 
of the Vardak and the Hania or Maranh They claim that 
their ancestors were nomads, who came from Mash wan in 
Arabia. The presence among them of a Ghazni Khel sugg^tfl 
that the group has been recruited from aliens. Their principal 
men are Muhammad Amir Khrin of Panjpai, who receives 

•Details arc given in Clinptei III. under " Levies 
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Rs. 'JO per mensem from the levy sei - ' ice, Slier Muhammad 
Khan of Muhammad Khdl, Rasul Bakhsh, Chach^zai, and 
Faiz Muhammad, Sirkozai. They are a quarrelsome lazy 
people. 

The Baloeh, who numbered 656 in 1901: 358 males and 
298 females and who are scattered over the southern parts of 
the Quetta tahsil, are not indigenous to the District. Is early 
nil of those enumerated were Rinds. The largest sections repre¬ 
sented were Nakhezai (114) and Raheja (185). Many of them 
are said to be descendants of Baloeh who came with one Zangi 
JJaloch, a contemporary of Mir Chakar, and took possession of 
part of the Quetta Valley, only to be treacherously murdered by 
the Kasis. They possess little land, but earn their living by work- 
in" as tenants and flockowning. The principal man among 
them till 1903 was Sona Khan, a jemadar in charge of the Mian 
Ghundi levy post, who has since been succeeded by his son, 

Kanml Khan, a promising boy. 

The Brahuis are all to be found in the Quetto. tahsil including 

Shoranid especially in their southern 
and western parts. Their total 
strength, in 1901, was 6,911: 3,690 
males, and 3,221 females, the adult 
males numbering 2,245. This total is 
composed of seventeen different tribes, 
the principal ones in the order of their 
strength being shown in the marginal 
table. With the exception of 457 
persons in Shorarud valley, all the 
rest live in the Quetta tahsil, where 
they occupy the Sariab, Kasi and ^au Hisar circles. Their 
occupations were recorded as landholders, cattle breeders and 
dealers, and camel-owners and drivers. The dominant classes 
among them are the Raisani and Shahwani, whose connection 
with the District has been of long standing. The others appear 
to have been gradually attracted in search of employment. The 
i-e venue-free grants enjoyed by the Raisanis, including the 
Rustamzais, are mentioned in some detail under “Land Revenue 


.Shahwani 
Jiangulzai 
Lchri 
Kurd 
I^ungav 
Mtngal 
RaisAni 
Zchri 
Kaoibrari 
Nichari ... 
Muhammad Shahi 


1,67a 

866 

791 

626 

614 

568 

551 

356 

303 

179 

174 


Assignments.” , 

The .Shahwani tribe enjoyed hereditary revenue-free rights 
in thirteen kdreze* in Quetta, by virtue of a aanad issued by 
Mir Nasir Khan I of Kalat, dated 1168 H., to Haji Mir Muham¬ 
mad Khan, Shahwani, for services rendered in Persia, Makran 
and elsewhere. At the time of the .Settlement in 1897 it was 
decided that, besides the holding of the Shahwani Sardar, 
holdings of certain Shahwani headmen, in all the kdrtze* where 
they represented the original grantees, should be maintained 
free in perpetuity. The annual value of the assignments thus 
l,,., lc was Re. 1,101 1J pci annum in 1897. Several grants tv ere 
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also made for the term of the Settlement. Maliks Saad-ulla Khan 
and Jamsh^r Khan are the principal Shahwiini headmen (1905). 

There were 457 Brahms in the Shorarud valley in 1901; 
males 249, and females 208, the principal tnhes represented 
being LangavB 56, M^ngals chiefly Sumalaris 298, Nichans 32, 
Raisanis 28. Some Sasolis and Pir Kauris are to be found in 
the locality in summer but leave it in the winter. Almost all 
of them are nomads, and subsist on their flocks and camels, a 
few are engaged as tenants. 

The Dehwars are an industrious and inoffensive people, whose 
name is derived from the fact that they live in d^h* or collections 
of mud houses. Their nucleus is -undoubtedly of Iajik origin 
and, like the Tajiks, they all speak Persian, but a corrupted form 
of it. There were 273 Dehw&rs in the Quetta tahsfl in 1901. 
Almost all are engaged in agriculture, generally as tenants. 

The Ghilzais are not an indigenous tribe, but a few have 
permanently settled in the District and acquir'd landed^ pro¬ 
perty. One of their principal men is i P)’' Muhammad Khan, 
Andar, who Is in receipt of a monthly allowance of Ks. GO and 
resides at Kasi near Quetta. The rest are either nomads who 
visit the District periodically to graze their flocks and to 
engage in the carrying trade, or labourers andtedre: diggers who 
come during the winter and return to the Afghan highlands in 
the spring. A few stay in Pishfn for a couple of years or more 
at a time and are engaged in hawking, such as buying fruit 
and melons, etc., and retailing them in the villages, and selling 
wool, nnlk aqd butter. Their women folk make flue felts for 
sale. Great crowds of them enter the District in the autumn 
and again pass through it in the spring on their annual migra¬ 
tions to and from India, where they go for work. They are a 
remarkably fine race of men, being unsurpassed by other 
Vf'dians in stature and strength. They also differ from other 
Vf'dians in their greater intelligence, adaptability and per¬ 
severance and they are also most enterprising traders. 

The total number enumerated in the District in 1901 was 

2,102: 1,278 males, and 824 females, 
the number of adult males being K 92 
of the?e 1,155 were in Pislhn, 748 in 
Quetta including the Shorarud valley, 
and 199 in the Chaman Sub-division. 
The strength of the various clans 

_ enumerated is shown in the margin. 

The indigenous population of the District may l>e divided 
iiito two religious denominations, Musahmin and Hindu, tin 
cumber of the latter beiog comparatively insignificant. Of the 
total population of 1,14,087 persons censused in 1901, includ¬ 
ing natives of India proper, 96,600 or 84^ per cent wcie 
Muhammadans, 11,752 or 10pel cent Hindus 3,105 European-* 
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and Eurasian Christiani, 338 Native Christians, 1,798 Sikhs, 
151 Persia and 43 Jews. Most of the members of denomina¬ 
tions other than Muhammadan, are found in the town of Quette- 
Of the total number of Christians 464 were enumerated in 
Quetta town and 3,214 in the cantonment. As the European 
Garrison of Quetta contributes a large proportion of the 
Christian population the number of the various religious deno- 
ruinations^8 a fluctuating quantity, dependent on whether 
Scotch English or Irish regiments are quarteied in the place 
In 1901, members of the Anglican Communion were most 
numerous and numbered 2,558. Roman Catholics came next 
with 509, Methodists 162, and Presbyterians 70. Among the 
Eurasian community, the numbers of Anglicans and R°m 
Catholics were 36 in each case. The returns as-gards the 
denomination of Native Christians were defective. Of the 
Native Roman Catholics, many were Goanese in domestic 

wlKwng in Quetta consist of b-cheaotthe 
Church Missionary Society and of the Church of England 
Zen&na Missionary Society. Tlieir efforts have principally 
been directed hitherto to giving medical relief, and a very large 
number of cases are treated at their hospitals. 

Few of the indigenous Afghans have been baptised so far, 
the new converts chiefly consist of Chuhras from the * 

The Zenana Missionary Society maintains three Schools in 
Quette; a boarding school for Christian girls; a school for Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls; and bne for sweepers children. As 
in other parts of the Frontier, their educational work is much 
appreciated. Quetta forms part-of the Anglican diocese of 
Lahore, and of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Bombay. 

The Muhammadans of the District belong to the Sunni 
sect The Saiads and mullds alone know a little aTwut the 
forms of their religion. The tribesmen generally are devout 
in performing their prayers at the stated times, in keeping 
the fasts, and in setting apart a portion of their income for zakat 
but for the rest gross superstition takes the place of religio , 
and there is a general belief in the intervention of ancestors 
and sainte in the pursuits of daily life. These saints are invoked 
to cure diseases, to avert calamities to bring rain, and to bless 
the childless with offspring. Saiads and mullas also pty ftn 
important part, and their amulets, charms and blessings are 
constantly invoked. Some of them are credited with the power 
of bringing rain, of curing disease, of granting children, of 
averting rust and locusts from the crops and of exorcising evil 
spirits. A list of the most influential mullds in the District is 

given in Table III, Volume B. 

A common superstition is that if some one calls to an 
Afghan or a Saiad as he is starting on a journey, he must 
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sit down before going farther. If, immediately after starting 
a hare crosses his path, he must return home and start aga.n. 
A Shddi'zai Malikyar Tarin will not eat butter. A Turin or 
Saiad woman will not give salt, to a stranger after sunset for 
fear that the luck of the house may be lost, and a Saiad oi 
Tarin of Pishin will not drink water or tea at the time of tin 
mdzigar prayers. A Yasinzai or Bazai Kakar will n<>t sleep 
under the shade of a willow tree ; and among the Aehakzaix, a 
woman will not give fire to a neighbour from her hearth, whilst 
milk is being boiled. Butter, too, from the first milk of the 
season is not given to anv one until the supply collected in a 
pot has been turned into ghi. No Achakzai will cut the wild 
fig tree, or bum it as fuel. A Pirah'zai Achakzai, during his 
periodic migration, will not admit any one, gue^t or relation, 
to his tent on the first night of his march. 

There is a general belief in e’vil spirits and their powers of 
theft and the grain on the threshing floor is eneirci 1 by a line 
drawn with a sword, and a copv of the Koran and the naked 
sword are placed over it until it can be measured for division, 
for fear lest evil spirits should interfere. 

The domiciled Hindus, who are known ax the Shrilkofi 
Hindus, are few in number, almost all are of the Aroru caste, 
and are immigrants from Dajal in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, Kachhi and Sind. Their religion is a combination of 
idol worship, in which the shrine of Pani Nath* takes a promi¬ 
nent part, with a belief in the Sikh scriptures. Their religious 
observances were very loose in former days, but since the 
British occupation they observe caste more strictly. 

Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj movements are almost 
wholly confined to the Hindus and a few Sikhs, from the 
Punjab, who are employed in various Government offices. Tin 
Arya Samaj in Quetta has been divided into two parties since 
1893, the Vegetarian section and the College party. The 
former is the stronger. Weekly prayer meetings are held by 
both, and preachers and others occasionally come from india 
to deliver lectures and to collect subscriptions, the Vegetarian 
section remitting the money to support the Kanva Main 
Vidyala (Girls’ High School) at Jullundur, and the Guru Kul 
at Hard war, and the College section contributing to the 
Davanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore and the orphanage 
at Firozcpore. 

The Brahmo Samuj of Quetta is a branch of the Sadhuran 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta and was established in 18S2. The 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj is described in the Census Report of 
India (1901) as relying on the teachings of all religious systems, 
hut a>- being more nnmmpi omixitm in its ilix;ipjir«»\al "f nlu.il 

r* 

* Described in Chaplet !V, under Quetta town. 
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and set form9 of worship. It reject* altogether the system of 
caste. It is also strongly opposed to the ]>arda system, gives 
its women a liberal education, and allows them an equal voice 
in all matters of church government. It freely permits inter¬ 
caste marriages, not only in theory but in practice. The 
Quetta Samaj is numerically small, but its members have 
been the pioneers of much of the educational and social reform, 
which has taken place, such as the establishment of the Lady 
Sandeman Girls’ School and the Sundeman Library. 

Occupations were only recorded in detail in 1901 in the 
areas censused on the standard schedule, and here, out of 
20,152 males recorded as actual workers, 8,804 came under the 
head of “defence”; 2,708 under that of “personal, household 
and sanitary services”; 1,150 under that of “food, drink and 
stimulants”; 435 under that of “textile and fabrics”; 1,504 
under that of “transport”; 268 under that of “wood and 
cane work”; 594 under that of “commerce”; 1,164 under 
that of “earthwork and labour”* and 1,021 under that of 
“ administration.” 

Outside the towns, the “family” system of enumeration 
was followed, the occupation of the head of the family being 
assumed to be that of the remainder. The population in this 
case may be roughly divided into six classes by occupation : 
landowners, cultivators, flockowners, traders, labourers and 
artisans. The landowners are the most numerous class, and 
the other classes arc recruited from among them. T hey include 
the principal tribes of the District, viz.: the Achakzais, Tunns, 
Kakars, Saiads, Kasis, and Mashwanis. Most of them cultivate 
their lands themselves, except the Saiads, some of the I arms, 
and the Kasis, who employ tenants or bazyors. In the Quetia 
tahsil the tenants are the Dehw ars, Langavs, and Khanazads or 
freedmen and, in Pishin, Kakars and Achakzais. The flotk* 
owners are chiefly Kakars of Quetta and Pishin and the Achak¬ 
zais of Toba. The principal sections depending largely on then- 
flocks, arc the Yasinzais of the Hanna valley, the I banzai Kakars 
of Pishin, the Sumalaris, Sasolis and Pir Kanrisof Shorarud and 
the Mehrban Kahol, Bostdn Kahol and Mushkai Kahol of the 
Malezai, Achakzais; the Bakhshu Kahol, Awan Kahol end 
Herab Kahol of the Ghaibezai Achakzais ; and the Salehzai and 
Adrakzai sections of the Hamidzais, and the Alizai Achakzais. 

Reference has already been made to the Saiads, lanns and 
Kakars of Pishin, who arc engaged in trade in various parts of 
India. The labourers are to be chiefly found among the Kakars 
of Pishin. The only artisans indigenous to the ^ntrv are 
the push, or blacksmith, and y^shuuar or weaver. The black¬ 
smiths are generally Jats, are attached to -villages or tribal 
sections, and are paid in kind by a fixed amount per shabdnaroz 
per plough, or per family at the harvest. The weavers, the 
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majority of whom are Kakars, make rough carpeta and are paid 
in cash by the yard. The women, besides helping in agricul¬ 
ture, occupy their spare time in making felts, felt coats, and 
earthen pots. The poorer classes make their own sandals 
(gdwli) from raw hides. 

Social or class distinctions are little observed among Afghans 
a« a rule. There are a few families, such as the Acliakzui 
Khans of Pishin, the Sahibzadas and some of the Naiads, such 
as the Shadizai Bukharis, who, for various reasons, claim a 
superior social status to that of their fellows (a superiority, 
winch is exemplified by their giving their daughters in marriage 
only to selected individuals), but among the rest, social posi¬ 
tion is on a uniform level. Even the title of Arbdb or vialik 
confers little distinction, and the holder of the title is treated 
as an equal by the villagers. In former days these malika and 
arbdbs were largely responsible .for the revenue and general 
administration, and as such, claimed superiority of status, 
as in the case of the Batezais of Pishin, but this has now dis¬ 
appeared. In the absence of a Saiad or mulld precedence in an 
Afghan assembly is generally given to the oldest. 

Tl.j above remarks do not hold good with the Brahms, 
among whom the chief and the takkari or headman of the clan 
still occupies a social position which is superior to that of the 
rest of the tribesmen. 

As elsewhere in Baluchistan, persons following the occupa¬ 
tion of artisans are always placed at the bottom of the social scale. 

The custom of taking and giving the news, which is usual 
everywhere, prevails among the Afghans and Saiads of the 
District in a short form. Enquiries--and answers are limited 
to the usual salutation, welcome, and enquiries after the health 
of the person concerned and also of his immediate relations. 
When addressing persons of sanctity, the terms Pir Sahib, 
Shah Sahib, or Mulla Sahib are used, and their hands are 
kissed and people rise when they enter an assembly. 

Hospitality is not so profuse as in the case of the Baloch, and 
the custom is limited to relations and friends, who are enter¬ 
tained according to their position. A near and well-to-do 
relation or an intimate friend will be given meat and bread 
or even puldo but a poor relation meets his usu. 1 fate and 
must be content with such food as may be ready in the house. 
Strangers resort to the masjids, where their food is sent by 
such of the villagers as may happen to meet them at the time 
of their prayers. Among the Achakzais of Toba, however, 
hospitality is considered a duty, and they will entertain a 
stranger, who happens tp visit a family or settlement. Somo 
of the well to-do among the Brahuis of Sariab, Saiads of 
Kirani, Saiads and Tarins of Pishin, keep guest houses, but 
these are in the fust place intended for relatives and fritmb- 
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It is customary for the tribesmen to raise subscriptions 
among themselves on certain occasions, the system being known 
ae bijjdr, baspan or tawdl Such subscriptions are raised when 
an individual has been reduced to poverty, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, such as the burning down of his house, or when 
a heavy fine has been imposed on him, or when he has to pav 
bride price. Contributions are invited by the person in need 
from among his own tribesmen, who pay him in cash or kind 
according to their means. Among Tarins, the sawdl is never 
raised to pay for t oalivar, or to meet the expenses of a marriage. 

A headman, who owns sufficient land to provide for all 
the needs and comforts of a family, lives at ease. Praying, 
eating, and gossiping fill his day, with now and again a little 
business, such as revenue collecting, or acting as peacemaker or 
arbitrator in a petty dispute. Most of the cultivators are lazy 
fellows, who are only fully employed at the tune of sowing or 
harvest. They leave much of the work to their women and 
spend most of their day gossiping. Occasionally they vary 
the monotony of existence by bringing some fuel, or fodder for 
the cattle. A shepherd is the only man, who leads * hard 
life. He is off before dawn, and only returns to the settlement 
for a short time at midday, after which he is again absent rill 
evening. When the pasture near the village is exhausted, be 
is sometimes absent from the village or encampment for weeks 
or months, where his dole of flour and salt is sent to him and 
is supplemented by milk from his flock. He Bleeps in e 
midst of his flock. It is not surprising that his life renders 

him extraordinarily hard and active. . ., 

The majority of the people have two meals daily, one in the 
morning, and tbe other at sunset. Some cultivators, when at 
work, have a meal brought them, at midday.. All A g ans ave 
voracious appetites, and a male adult will eat as much as 

2 lb. of bread at a meal if he can get it. 

Wheat is the staple food grain and is made into unleavened 
cakes (patirx) baked on a griddle. In the summer leavened 
cakes (Mamin) are usually eaten for the morning meal. Nomads 
on the march eat kdk or kumti , made by wrapping dough round 
a hot stone and putting it in the embers. Sweet cakes (kfuddzx 

or tenhali) are popular. , , . 

Most people eat their bread plain and without relish, but 
an infusion of brut, known as brut ghorx, is sometimes poured 
over the pieces, to which boiling ghi is added, hlockowners 
oat milk and its preparations, generally butter-milk ( shaiombae ), 
with their meals. Meat is seldom eaten in summer except 
when the inhabitants of a hamlet combine to buy a sheep, 
goat, or bullock, or when a moribund camel or other animal is 
killed. It is usually half boiled and is cooked without condi¬ 
ments except salt. 
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Ogrn , a porridge made of crushed whoat or maire, HnileH i n 
water, with the addition of hutter, milk, or ghi, w.xm the most 
common aiticle of food in former days, and is still popul.u 
among the Kaknrs, especially in the spring Cakes made of 
maize or millet floui an- eaten as a rhnng'- from wheat 

The Achukzais largely supplement their fond stnfls with 
tine, the fruit of the Pistaria kk anjalc, which is eaten both 
fresh and dry. Before use, it is poundod and either mixed 
w ith the cakes, or made into an infusion in which the cakes an 
stooped 

The use of landi, a kind of biltong is common among the 
well-to-do clasaes, and also among some of the j*»orcr j*eiph 
Another name for it is pat tausia, and it is known as kadit 
khadtf , or pa flat' in Brahui. Tt is generally made of mutton, 
hut occasionally also of goat’s mist beef or camel s flesh Sheeji 
are ajxx-i illy fattens! for ihe purpose, and an killed about the 
end of Octoln r The cn mute is eiilur -kinnisl, or the wool is 
pulled ofT with tlie help of application of (Milling water. After 
tie carcase has Im*cii singed in n tire made from arfsmisia 01 
fiom camel thorn, the feet are cut ofT, and it is cleaned, the 
stomach is then joined tog«ther with green twigs, and the body 
is divided from neck to tail, the l«mes of the back and legs 
being taken out. Such meat as adheres to these members is 
aalted and placed in an emptied entrail, and is considered a 
great delicacy 

The carcase is now slashed and thorough!'- salted, rolled up, 
and kept for a night, to get rid of the moisture in the meat. 
After being further treated with salt and asafoetida, the meat 
is now hung on a forke pole, and exposed to th<> air, day and 
night, except in damp weather. It is ready for use in about a 
month It is examined from time to time, and more salt and 
asafoetida are rubbed in if it shows signs of decomposition. 

When ready, it is cut up and stored in a jar or sheep skin, 
and is fit for use till March. When required for eating, it is 
boiled in an earthen pot for 5 hours over a slow fire. Most 
people eat it once a week or in very cold d.tys 

Nowadays the diet of the people- is becoming more civil¬ 
ized They drink green tea and *harbat and eat fowls, e"gs, 
and rice, hut only tin- K rani Saiads eat fish. 

Cows are kept by, those in good . ircumstances hut the milk 
commonly drunk is that of sheep nr goat->, ami sometimes of 
camels. Curds, made with rennet or khamazurar (II ’ithaum 
coagulant'), form the basis of most preparations including huttr-i 
and cheese. Butter nnlk is much consumed, next in demand 
to which is krut or cakes of boiled whey which is dried and 
mixed with salt. 

Mulberries in their season sometimes form the staple food 
of the poor and fresh grapes, Apricots, pwh«-s ami water 
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mHons arc eaten largely. Only the leading men use vegetables. 
The Kasis and Tarins eat mung pulse; a wild plant called 
buthka or garbusl has long been employed as a vegetable; and 
the KirAni Salads sometimes eat tender vine leaves. Many 
of the hill plants are also utilized for the purpose, and young 

lucerne shoots are not despised. 

Men, women and children eat together, except among the 
Achakzais, where the men eat alone and the boys under four 
eat with the women. The BrAhuis resemble the Achakzais in 

this respeot. ., 

The cooking and eating utenBils are few and dirty; they 

usually consist of a tripod, a stone griddle, an earthen pot, a 
few drinking bowls, a wooden plate used both for kneading 
and eating, and a copper can with a spout (yadwa). 

A land-owner wears a muslin turban, costing K. 1-B, tied 
over an Afghdn conical cap {kuUa or khrralax) costing from 
R 1 to R 1-8 ; a shirt reaching to the knee, price K. 1 ; 
and baggy trousers price R 1-3. Also in summer, a wrapper 
price R 1 and in winter either a thick cotton wrapper (khts), 
costing Rs. 3, or a short postin, costing Rs. 5. \\ oollen waist¬ 

coats, costing about Rs. J are popular and second hand ammu¬ 
nition hoots, a pair of which can be bought for about Rs 3, 
are now replacing sandals. Long felt coate {kosar) and shorter 
ones (grdt-ai) are worn in winter by Achakzais and Kakars. 

Shepherds wear a felt cap, which costs about 8 annas 
covered by a cheaper turban; the other articles of their 
dress are of inferior quality, the whole costing about Rs. 6-4. 

The rise in the standard of living has led to much in, P r °' e ' 
ment in the clothes of the wealthy in the shape of better 
turbans (lungi), costing from Rs. 10 to Rs. 13, gold embroidered 
coats and caps and longcloth shirts and trousers Peshawar 
shoes costing Rs. 4 and imitation patiu wrappers (price about 
Rs 12), are frequently to be seen, and sometimes fine woollen 
wrappers, merle in Kabul and costing Rs. 60 The hair of the 
men is cut short over the nape of the neck except with the 

Brahuis, who affect long curls. • 

A woman’s dress originally consists of a cotton wrapper 
( parvnar ), price ft. 1-4, a shift or shirt (W> or pain.Jan) 
costing 11. 1-8 and baggy drawers, price R. 1. The shift is 
always long among Kakar women, hut varies in length among 
other tribes, that worn hy Achakzai women being short, lhe 
use of drawers by Kakar women is a recent innovation; 
formerly they only wore gaiters (paicha ). which were green 
for married and white for unmarried women. The drawers 
worn by Kakar wopien in Rnrshor are still replaced by patches 
immediately after marriage. Shoes are not worn.. 

The rn.’iterial used by the poor is cotton or chintz, a cheap 
striped cloth (t Idcha) being popular for shifts and drawers and 
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Population, plain coarse cotton for wrappers. Among Achakzais and KAkars, 
red cotton ( alwdn) is in much demand. Every married woman 
possesses a merino, silk, or embroidered shirt, a wrapper and a 
pair of drawers, which were presented to her on the day of her 
wedding and are kept for use on special occasions. The shirts 
worn by married women differ from those worn by girls in having 
embroidered fronts (grtuxin) and in being gathered at the back. 
A woman’s dress costs from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12. Ornaments are 
confined to cheap rings, worn in the nose and ears and on the 
hands. 

Hair. Part of the hair of unmarried girls is made into fine plaits 

over the forehead, and tied with a brooch (xan'mkae) the mark 
of maidenhood, and the rest is tied in a single plait at the 
back. That of married women is divided by a parting, brought 
round the ear, and made into two plaits at the back. 

Dwellings. The nomads spend the year in blanket tents ( kizhdi ). A 

kizhdi is made of goat’s hair, and generally consists of eleven 
pieces ( (4gai ). The ordinary width of a piece is 3 feet, and 
the length varies from 15 to 24 feet. Three of these pieces 
stitched together form the fly, and two stitched together form 
each of the four side walls. They are stretched over curved 
wooden poles ( skdrn ). The side walls are protected against rain 
and water by a 6tone or mud wall ( pulli ), about one and a half 
feet high, or by a wattle hurdle. In front of the kizhdi is a 
yard fenced in by matting or bushes. In winter a kizhdi is 
pitched to face the east, in order to get the warmth of the sun, 
in the spring its face is turned to the south-east. Only the 
well-to-do can afford a separate kizhdi for their flocks and cattle. 
In the centre of the kizhdi ( gholai ), the family live, and this 
part of the abode contains the hearth and a platform <m 
which are placed blankets, carpets, and spare clothes, and a 
stand for the water skins. In another division ( shpol) the sheep 
and goats are folded at night, while in a third (ghojU) larger 
animals are tethered. A kizhdi costs about Rs. 60 and should 
last for ten years. It is waterproof and a favourite mode of living 
as may be gathered from the name given it by the Achakzais\ 
“the house of one’s heart.” Many of the cultivators move from 
their mud huts into kizhdis in the summer. No beds or lamps 
are used, and the household furniture is scanty and consists, 
generally of a few blankets, carpets, quilts, pillows, skins 
for watei and grain, some cooking pots, and a hand mill 
( rrUchan). 

A variation of the kizhdi is the summer shelter, which is 
covered with bushes, instead of blankets aud is called kudhal. 

I Lie settled inhabitants live in mui. huts, consisting of a 
single hut 20' by 15' in size, and costing al>out Rs. 40. The roof 
either flat or sloping and consists «»f brushwood covered with 
mud. In Hanna and parts of Toba, where junipci trees occur, 
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the roofs are thatched with juniper bark, and somewhat resem- Pofclaiion. 

ble English cottages. The single room is used for all purposes 

including its use as a cattle shed. The cultivators in Shorarud 

have two huts, one for the family and the other for cattle and 

fodder. The house of a well-to-do Tarin consists of four parts : 

a living room, a kitchen, a cattle shed, and a double-storeyed 

building, the ground flood of which is used for bhxisa and fuel, 

and the upper storey for storing food grain. Such houses are 

generally surrounded by a courtyard. Wealthy men are now 

building bouses with iron roofs. . . . , 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in Disposal o f 

vo^ue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The mulld draws the kalima cither on 
the forehead of the corpse, or on a piece of pottery or clod, 
which is placed under its head. Mourning lasts for three days, 
and among the Achakzais for ten days, in the case of a person 
over four years old, during which time visits of condolence are 
received and prayers are offered for the soul of the deceased. 

On the first day no food is cooked, but the family of the deceased 
is fed by friends and relatives. Persons coming to condole with 
the family from a distance bring a sheep or some cash as an 
offering and are entertained by the bereaved family. On the 
last day of the mourning, sheep are killed and alms {shunui) 
distributed, after which the bereaved family is entertained by 
their relatives and friends in turn. The mourning in the case 
of a child under four years lasts for one day only. 

Two stone slabs about 3 feet high are generally fixed 
upright on the grave of a man, one at the head and the other 
at the foot, and three on that of a woman, the third being in 
the centre. Among the KAsis and Quetta Saiads, long poles 
are inserted over the graves of saintly persons as a mark of 


The only indoor game is katdr, which resembles chess, and 
requires two players each having nine pieces of stick or small 
stones. Boys play with knuckle bones {baddax) and are fond 

Of outdoor games may be- mentioned hAnda, resembling 
prisoner's base, and wrestling, the most proficient wrestlers 
being the Lewa Kahol of the Ashezai Achakzais, and some of 
the Tarins. Ehusae, a hopping game, requiring eight or twelve 
players is another amusement. The well-to-do classes both 
sliJot and course, while the Achakzais, Tarins and Kakars are 
fond of chasing, tiring atod thus killing sisi, clnkor and hares. 
Dancing ( altan) is popular amung the men and women on all 
festive o ccas io ns. The dancers move in a circle, clapping their 
1 lands and singing in concert under the leadership of one of 
their number, who beats the cymbals. Men and women dance 
in cpaiate circles. 


Amusements 
and festivals. 
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l’oiTCATlON. 


8 In ino. 


rir Abdul 
H.tkini alms 
N.ilia 8ahib. 


Thu only festivals of consequence are the two Ids. The 
•sluine of Pir Bukhari at Quetta is the general meeting place 
for people in the Quetta tahsfl on the first day and the shrine ..f 
Sheikh Manda, about 6 miles from Quetta on the second. The 
Id festivals are also celebrated by the Aclmkzais at Khusanki 
in Furakhi, if they do not fall in winter; and in Jilga, Munzakai 
or Loe Dobandai and Khidar in Hesanna; in Pislun there are 
gatherings at Chauian near Malikyar, Inayat Ulla Karcz, and 
in Shorarud at Muhammad Khel. Horse niees, tent peggim;. 
dancing, shooting at a mark, wrestling, and fi'diting with 
coloured eggs form the amusements on these occasions. 

.Shrines are ubiquitous in the District, almost every village 
graveyard having a patron saint, who in his lifetime was a 
village or tribal elder. Reverence for such saints is specially 
strong among the Achakzais and Kakars. Their sin ines generally 
consist of little more tlian a heap of stones or a lough mud 
oi stone enclosure, surmounted" by some poles to wh.ch rags or 
horns are attached. 

In the Achakzai country, the best known shrines include 
those of Khwaja Amran Baba*; of Achak Nikka, the progenitor 
of the tribe at 8ra Karuna, about 24 miles from the Dobandai 
levy post; and of Mulla Zargar Nikka, in Rod-i-Ahzai. That of 
the last named is in the Shakha Manda about 1(3 miles from 
Kila Abdulla. lie died about 1873 and is credited v\ itH having 
prophesied in his lifetime that flames would issue from the 
Khojak, that the pistachio trees in the pass would he cut 
down, that Europeans would build in the Chaman Sahara and 
at Sirki Talerai, that a fort would be built at liuldak, and that 
streams of blood would Mow in the Sahara. 

In Pishrn, Baba Sheikh Farid, whose shrine is at Old Bazar 
is said to have miraculously produced the Surkhab water, in 
consideration of which his descendants still hold one fifteenth of 
the stream and receive contributions from the grain heaps of 
persons cultivating under the Suikhab. S.iiad Barut is another 
celebrated saint, who lus been mentioned in the article on Kil 
Abdulla, as is also Khwaja Maghdud Chishti, whose shrine is in 
Manz ikai and who is said to h .ve miraculously cut the rift in 
the Chappar mountain with his sword. 


, Abdul Hak.n., son of S.k«.d r Shah, a Shamomi Kiikur 
ol Vusaf Kiel. IN the Pishiu fcihsil, a cuntempor uy of Shah 
H use.n, Ghil/ 11 , ami Nadir Slmh, is another local celebrity wim 
credited a.tli many nnraeles, il,eluding the stm,p„,e ot til- 
jast -elno trees, winch were following him, in the Khojak ,.a 
and the render..,g ol all the snakes in Tuba innocuous. A,' 
Khanoaa. he induced the people to treat )„s father, Sikandiu 
bhah, as a saint aud c ontribute to the upkeep of ins shimc 


' IVsciiUdiu tbs acoouui si Khwaja Amran lull. 
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Pir Rahim 
ShAh. 

Names and 
titles. 


nnd then passed on to the Duki tahsfl where he died and was J*oi-w.atiu.n. 

huried at Chotiali. T i ra bv KuUbNikkr, 

Kutab or Kutih Nikka was an Ahmad Khfl, T.» h y 

birth and the presence of his shrine, near Haji v 1,1,1 , / 

Toba is believed to render that country rom r j 

lliskssistance is specially efficacious to ch.ldlcss yomen ;nd 
t..y cradles are a common offering to him. L 1,111 rL • 

/answer to vows made to him. are said always to bea some 
mark of the saint. Oaths are also given at the shrine 

“V" St ass 

Shah, which has been mentioned in the article 
Kh tlh among girls and boys many rames^are to bejound, 

animator ^^2' tlS 

Zommatmns'used'K ar°cending 
madans while, in the case of women, ® - Blb * 

ss z ^ 

^r T a, S, S d M f rm: f Xwa,/for Wali Muhammad, 

^'K a o r ce f =^:lserv^ on the birth ^ a girl. Jhe is 

named by the ““'/" '’^b/th/women attending the mother, 
a boy is announced 1 hn<ce } nera i rejoicings. The 

Z7.\r n ^™£ st-X i *i — ^* 

stating his aaroe, a m.wil, $?*£*!& £ 

Bub section, section, clan, r la . .. su ffix and prefix, and in 

belongs. The term Hauls used both as^asuthx^^r ^ ^ 

the latter c ase it is con ^ r villa „ e headmen recognised by 
viohk is applied not onl\ 1 am ] m en of mtluence. 

Government, but also to arge some 0 f the Muhainmad- 

The term sarddr is strict. ? p" J ric t But it is commonly ap- 

Phcll 1 bf Se^cKi. to their leading men and is also used 
by tlit Dunums residing m the Quetta t.i • may be 

} Among titles posse-mg* which 

iik lit lulled, the prefix Mb * ^ , /( y 1S also often used for 

■•re emplnycd by naiads, 3u Thc terms mulld and 

i lie leading men among ave som e pretensions to religious 

iM arc applied to men, "ho h still under 

..'“^V^TbcZcet nts Of muilda are known a. 

i. Ii^iuu- instru U'»tv incm.<-. 

# / t. t '*/• 
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Porn.ATioNo 

Rules of 
hononr. 


A knowledge of the rules of honour (maydr), which prevailed 
among t le people before the British occupation and which still 
influence the actions of many of them, is not without importance 
from the point of new of administration, and a short reference 
may be made to them here. They are gradually giving way 
before Bntish law and order. * y 

It was incumbent on an Afghan : 


System of 
reprisals. 


(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 

refuge with him. The refugee was called hninsuydh 
and was always maintained by his protector so lon^ 
as lie remained under the latter’s roof. ° 

( /V 1° ; lef f nd to the lost*property entrusted to him. 

(4) Io be hospitable and to provide for the safety of the 

person and property of a guest. Responsibility for 
the property of a guest does not appear to have 
been undertaken by the Tarins and Kakare of 
I ishiii, but an Achakzai was bound to recoup any 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a menial, 

or a boy who had not taken to trousers.. 

<C>) To pardon an offence on the intercession of a woman 
of the offender's family. Among Achakzais, an 
exception was always made in cases of adultery and 
murder. 7 

(<) To refrain from killing a man, who had entered the 
shrine of a Pir, so long as he remained within its 
precincts; and also a man who, whilst fighting 
begged for quarter with grass in his mouth. 

(8) To cease fighting when a mulld, a Saiad, ora woman, 
bearing the Koran on his or her head, intervened 
between the parties. 

(9; To punish an adulterer with death. 


The three Zs, zan, zar , and zamin* have always been the 
causes leading to bloodshed, especially the first and last Jn 
pre British days, blood had to be avenged bv blood if the 
parties were of equal position and influence; but 'if the relations 
of the person killed were weak, the matter was compromised bv 
the payment of compensation. In cases in which the parties 
belonged to the .same tribe and the offender hinWlf was out of 
reach, las nearest relation, viz.; his brother, father or cousin was 
slam. If, however, the offender belonged to anothertribe.it 
was incumbent on the aggrieved party to kill one of the section, 
clan or tribe to which the former belonged, fur instance if an 
Ahzai Tarin killed a kakar, the Kakars might take vengeance 


•Vuinuii, money, and land.—E d. 
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on the Khudadadzai Tan'ns. Such a system was liable to 
indefinite extension, and led to blood feuds which, unless 
nipped in the bud, developed until either the authorities or 
friends intervened to arbitrate. The losses on either side 
were then reckoned up and compensation was paid to the side 

which had lost most. , 

Might was right in days gone by and the position of the 
party aggrieved was the principal factor in detcimining the 
price to be paid for blood; hence the compensation for a mulld, 
a Saiad or a person belonging to a sarddr khel or leading familv, 
was ordinarily double that payable for a tribesman. The 
general rate among the Acbakzais was six girls or 1,200 Kan- 
dahari rupees, equal to about Rs. 600; among the Pishm 
Kakars and Tan'ns Rs. 2,800; and among the Kasis of Quetta 
Rs. 3,000, generallv paid in girls, a girl for this purpose being 
valued at Rs. 500. ‘ Among other tribes it was determined by 
shariat. The loss of an eye, a hand, ear, cr foot was countei 
as equivalent to half a life; the loss of a nose as equiya ent to 
a life; the compensation for the loss of a tooth varied from 
Rs. 31 to Rs. 62. Among the Acbakzais a thief, when caught 
was made to pay seven times the value of the property stolen,' 
while among the Karis his face was blackened, he was moun¬ 
ted on a donkey, and turned out of the ' illage. 

There are twenty families of the Afghan refugees, who 
oermanentlv reside in the District, and who are in receipt of 
allowances from Government. Of these, 10 are Muhammad™. 
Afghans, 4 are Ghilzais, while the rest belong to the Gurg, 
Sufaiman Khel, Babozai, Populzai, Alakozai and Shinghari 
Saiad sections. The settlement of further refugees has not 
been encouraged since 1904. 


Populatiom 


lilood com* 

pensat son. 


Afghan 

refugees. 
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TRIBES 


“ The specii.1 interest in the Afghans for Baluchistan lies ’ 

in the fact that the traditional home of the race lies within pbical history, 
its boundaries. Afghan genealogies, whatever be their 
value, all commence from Qais Abdur Rashid, who is 
alleged to be thirty-seventh in descent f-om Malik Talut 
(King Saul). His home was in the tract immediately to 
the we9t of the Koh-i-Sulaiman, which is known to the 
Afghans as Khorasan and to os as Kakar Khorasan. From 
Qais Abdur Rashid sprang three sons, Ghurghusht, Saraban, 
and Baitan, and the descendants of these eponymous ances¬ 
tors are still to be found living in large numbers round the 
slopes of the Takht-i-Solaiman. From Ghurghusht, 
according to the genealogists, were descended three sons, 

Mando, Babi, and Dani. The descendants of Mando are 
represented by the Mando Kh&s of Zhob. We have a few 
Biibis in Quetta-Pishin and Kaldt, and although Dam has 
not become the eponym of a tribe, his descendants consti¬ 
tute two of the most important tribes of the Province, 
namely, the Kakars and tbe Pannis. • • • Saraban’s 

descendants divide themselves into two groups, whoso 
ancestors were his two sons, Khair-ud-din olios Kharshabdn 
and Sbarf-ud-din alias Sharkhabdn. Kharshabun’s im¬ 
mediate descendants are represented by the Zamar.ds, a 
few of whom are to be found in Pisbin, and the Kaeis, who 
live close round Quetta. The rest of the descendants of 
Kbarshabun are the Yusufzais, the Thrkalann, and the 
Utroan Klicl, the main body of whom arc to be found in 
Dir, Swat, and Bajaur, whilst a few are sai to mvo 
amalgamated with the Dehwdrs m Mastung Among ho 
Yusufzais of Swat the tradition exists that they migrated 
from Ghwara Murgha in Khorasan and a curious verifica¬ 
tion of this statement was obtained by Major ( *. ir cnry 

McMahon, while marching uloug the kuudar rl ^ er, w llc 

leads from Khonisan into the Comal. At uuc of his halting . 
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roTCLATTON. places, Gustoi, he discovered remains which appeared to ho 
those of a walled encampment of considerable extent, and 
enquiries from the local inhabitants, to whom the existence 
of the Ydsufzais of Swat was unknown, elicited the f.,t 
that, according to their traditions, the old encampment had 
been held by a tribe called Yrfsufzai. 

u The descendants of Sharkhabdn, Snraban’s otnar son, 
were five, in number-Tarln, Shirdni, MiJni, Barccb, and 
t rraar. larin, Sbirani, and Barvch are at once idcntifialdo 
as the names of important tribes still to be found in Bala- 
chtst.m. It is only among the Marris that the name 
Miam can he localised, where they constitute only a small 
group, hut other representative descendants of this grand- 
son of Saraban are the Lunis of Thai-Cboti 61 i, amalgamated 
with whom are to he found the descendants of another son 
of Miani, the Laths; the Jiifars of the Musa Khd tahsfl • 
of Zhob ; the Silach, who are to be found among the Hasni 
section of the Khetrdn tribe, the Zmarais, and the Bui* 
farz or Bulfarth section of the Isot tribe. 

" Few of the descendants of Buitan have their homes in 
this Province, but many of thorn re-visit the homes of their 
ancestors in the course of their anuual migrations. I refer 

to the numerous nomad sub-divisions of tho Ghilzais_the 

Sulaiman Khcle, Nasars, Kharotis, and others. Close to 
our borders, across the Gomal, tho name of the common 
ancestor can still bo localised in tho Baitanis of the Dcra 
Ismail Khan District. ’’ t 

According to local tradition almost all the present 
Afghan tribes of the Zhob District allege that thev sup¬ 
planted the Mughals in the time of Sanzar Nika, the pro¬ 
genitor of the Sanzar Khd Kakars, who was fifth in 
descent from Qais Abdur Rashid ; that thtfy were primarily 
pastoral, but gradually began to till the land. The exist- 

• Jsow in the Ixiralai District ( 1906 ). 

f Cni*v* «f India , MU, Volumes V and V-A, Balochistin, Chapter VIII. 
by R. Hughcs-Ruller, 1. C. S. 
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DENSITY. 

ence of ruins of old forts, villages, and underground water Population. 
channels called after the Mughuls corroborates the local 
tradition. The Bargha Shfranis and the Khosti Saiads axe 
said to have been recent immigrants, the former having 
moved from the country east of the Sulaiman range some 
three hundred years ago. 

The firat regular census of the District, the results of 
which have been published, was carried out in 1901. The 
Distriot was divided into three divisions for the purpose¬ 
ful the headquarter stations, bazars, and military outposts in 
which a synchronous enumeration was made on the 
standard, schedule; (6) the tribal area, i.e., the country 
occupied by the Sulairuan Kh6ls in which estimates were 
prepared through the headmen of the tribe ; and (c) the 
remainder of the District in which a rough house to house 
enumeration was made by the subordinate revenue staff. 

This was not synchronous. The results arrived at gave a 
total population of 69,718, of which 5,152 were censused on 
the standard schedule, snd represent, in the main, the non- 
indigenons population of the District. A detailed statomeut 
containing the principal census statistics will be fouod in 
table II, Volume B. 

No previous figures are available to afford comparison 
and to illustrate the growth of population, but it may 
be assumed that the greater security to life which has 
attended the British occupation, and the rise in the 
standard of living lias led to more frequent marriages 
and a consequent increase in the birth rate. It may 
be mentioned that in 1890 the nnmber of fighting men 
of the Hasan Kh61, Oba Kh61, and Chuhar Kh6\ clans 
of the Bargha Shiranis was computed at 540, while in 
1501 the number of adult males of these clans waa found 

to be 967. 

According to the census of 1901, the total number of 
occupied house, in the Distriot was 10,557; 1.061 m town, 
and 14 4S6 in the villages. Ol .the total population of 
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Population. 69,718* the urban part numbered 3,552 and the rural por¬ 
tion 00,166. The incidence of population per square mile 
is 7, the highest being 9 in the Fort Sandeman tabs'll and 
the lu west 5 in the Hindubngh tahsil. The population per 
ho use in the urban area is 3'3 aud in the rural area 4‘5 
Towns and The only town in the District is Fort Sandeman which 

v | 

has grown up since the British occupation in 1890 and is 
inhabited largely by an alien population. 

In pre-British days, ttie number of villages was smaller, 
the people being obliged to live together for -offensive and 
defensive purposes. There is now a tendency to spread 
out, and new villages and hamlets are gradually spriuging 
up. Since the British occupation, G9 new villages and 
hamlets have been established in the District : 38 in Ilindu- 
b.lgh, 21 in Fort Sandeman, and 10 in the Kila Saifulla 
tahsil. The District possessed a total of 245 villages in 
1901, in an area of 9, G26 square miles or one village in 
every 39 square miles. Fort Sandeman has one village in 
33 miles, Dindubugh one in 43 miles, and Kila Saifulla oue 
in 46 miles. There are few villages which have a population 
of over 1,000 souls. The roost important places are 
mentioned in Chapter IV in the Miniature Gazetteer of 
each tahsil. 

Migration. As in other parts of Baluchistan, a continuous flow of 
migration is constantly going on, the causes being the 
nomadic habits of some of the tribes, tbe variat'ous in tho 
climate, and trade The Sargara flockownersof Rindubagh 
spend their winter in the Onki and Bori tahsils, the IsaKhfT 
Sanatia, aud the Mazarzai, Ghuzezai and Asozai Mehterzais 
move to the Kdrezut-i-Kukari and Surkbdb circles in Pisliin, 
while the Mirzai, Khoidadzai, Marddnzai, Fajtirzai aod 
Macharzai Sanzar Kind flockowners spend the summer in 
K6kar Khurdsao. Similarly tho flockowners of the Kila 

* This figure docs not include the population of I.>oralai and Miiaa 
Kh£l tahstls wMch formed part of /.hob District in 1901, and which aic 
now included in the Loralai DHirict. 
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Saifulla tahsfl migrate to Khurdsun in the spring and return Popclatiom. 
in the autumn, and the Sulnimunzai section of the Mando 
I\h<fl3 and Huramz&i and Mard.inzai Sanzar Khel* graze 
their flocks from September to March m the Spera-ghar ami 
, Sang-ghar hills and from April to August in Khurasdo. 

The poor among the people of Hiudnhugh migrate after the 
uibi sowing to Piahfn and Quetta, those of Kila Saifulla to 
Bori and Fort Sandeman where they work as labourers, 
returning home about the end of May when the rabi harvest is 
ready. Most of the tribesmen who are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture live in winter in their huts, and in summer are scat¬ 
tered about their flelds or move to the nearer hills. 

The majority of the Ilaripals ( males 833) and some of Emigration 
the BabarB, Bargha Shiranis, Mando Kh£Is and Kibzais D f tor lr * d “* 
tho Fort Sandeman tahsfl regularly leave their country in 
April, visit Si&hband, Herat, and Maiinana where they 
spend three months in colleoting the aaafeetida drug, ^nd 
return borne in October, the journey esch way occupying 
about two mouths. Some of them tako the drug for sale to 
Dera Isradil Khan, and go as far as Bombay in the south 
and Cnwnpore in the north of India. A few of them also 
visit tho Zargbun hills in the Shdhrig tahsil of the Sibi 
District, and the Western Sanjrani country to collect 
asafeotida. A considerable nnmbor of the Kibzai, Abdullatai, 

Mando Khel and Bubar periodically visit Kandahar, Herdt 
and Turkistdn where they spend two to throe years and 
deal in sheep and posting. 

The periodic immigrants into tho District are the Taraki, Periodic 
Andar, Kharot, Shinwar, Mala Khel, Ndsar, Mia Khel, ,mm, K rmtion - 
Sulairoan Khel and Dotdni clans of the Ghilzais. Of these, 
tho Taraki, Andar, Kharot, and Mala Khels are chiefly 
lloekowners who enter the District by passes between 
Kamr-ud-dln Kdre'z and Keshatu. Some go towards 
I’ishfn aud Sborawak, others graze thoir flocks in Hindu- 
1 ,and Kikr Saifulla and some go to Fort Sandeman. 

Some of them move on to Musa Khel, Duki, and Bori. 
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Popu latTow. The Mula Khdl, Kharot and Mia-Kh^l, and N asars who 
own camels and carry on trade in wool, ghi, and almonds 
come through the passos east of Kamr-ud-dfn Kdrez, 
between it and the Gomal and go to the Ddraj6t in the 
winter, anil some of them proceed as far as Calcutta where 
they engage in tho cloth trade. The Mala Kh6l camel men 
leave their families in daman and themselves spend the 
winter in the District and engage in transport work. The 
Zangi Khel section of the Ntisars, who own goats, live near 
Tort Sandeman from April to September and sell milk and 
graze their flocks in the daman during winter. The 
Sulaiman Khels spend the'winter in the Fort Sandeman 
tahsfl, and the Dotanis migrate to the District from 
WazirisUn in October and graze their flocks throughout the 
winter. These Ghiltai Powindahs generally come from 
Afghanistan during October to December, and return to 
their homes during April and May. A further account of 
them is given under the Ghilzai tribe. 

Imtnifrra- In 1901, 6,216 persons ( 5,G01 males, 615 females) were 
tion from enumora t e d in the old Zhob District (which then included 
also the Iioralai and the Musa Khel tahsfls), as having been 
born in Provinces of India beyond Baluchistan, and 663 
who had been born in Native States in India beyond 
Baluchistan. Countries adjacent to India chiefly Afghan¬ 
istan had contributed 790 immigrants. These figures 
include the sepoys serving in Native Regiments. 

The Province in Ijidia from which most immigrants come, 
ia tho Punjab (4,823), which is followed by the United 
Provinces ( 983). Sind and Bombay oorae next with 206 
and 63, respectively. Of Native States those of Rajputtina 
(304) and Punjab (173 ) supply the major portion. The 
immigrants from the Punjab aro drawn principally from 
the Districts of Jhelum, Dera Isrn&fl Khan, Siulkot, 
Amritsar, R4walpindi, Gujranwfila, Shahpur, Gujrat, 
Ludbiaua, Hoahiirpur, Jullundur, Peshawar, Gurdaspur, 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
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No record of ago was attempted in 1901, except in tbe Powlatiosi. 
town of Fort Sanderuan, and in tbe bazars and military >g« statls- 
outposts wbicb were enumerated cn the standard schodule ; in f* l n t 

in tbe District the only olaasificstion was adults and minors 
Out of a total indigenous population of 64,417, there were 
21,018 adult males and 18,818 adult females. The number 
of children, 12 years And under, was mules .13,840 and 
females 10,741. In tbe town of Fort Sandemsn for which 
alone accurate figures aro availubla, out of a tctal popula¬ 
tion of •',652 (males 3,139, females 413 ) 2,338 males and 
196 females or a total of 2,534 persons were between tbe 
ages of 20 and 40 years. 

Vital statistics are not recorded in the District. In 


1905, a summary enquiry regarding the birth and death 
rate was made by the tahsil officials by selecting a few 
villages in each tahsil, the result obtained indicating 6 06 
per cent, births and 5' 73 per cent, deaths in the Fort 
Sandeman tahsil, and 5 67 per cent, births and 5 por cent, 
deaths in the Kila Saifulla tahsil, on the total population of 
those villages during the preceding 12 months. 3 he birth 
and death rate in each tahsil was as under 



FotT Sandkmah. 

Klla Raifc'.la. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. | 

| Deaths. 

Boys . 

3*64 

1-98 

3-17 

1-07 

Girls ••• ••• 

2-4-2 

1-34 

2-52 

Ml 

Adult Males ••• 

• at 

Ml 

• •• 

1-G0 

Adult Females... 

• M 

1-3 

• • • 

1-22 


IU VV/UUlwiwH 1 ' -— ~ 

tho e prevailing in Kila Saifulla. 

'.’lie indigenous population, as a rule, are not long-lived 

owing to constant exposure and bad nutrition. 
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Population. The 
already 
in the 


same summary enquiry, to which a reference has 
been made, shows that of a population of 5,062 
selected villages, the total number of afflicted 


persons was <4 or 1*31 per cent., of which 54 were males 
and 20 fomales. These included 41 blind (29 males, 
12 females) and 28 deaf and dumb. 


Comparative The disproportion of women to mon in the Fort 
numberof the c „ 

hcxos and civil uanfleman llazar and military station was very great in 1901, 
as there were only 132 women to every thousand men. 

Among the rural population there were 29,668 women 
and 36,498 men or 813 women to every thousand men. 
Among the Ivakar Afghans, who form the major portion 
of the population the proportion of females to males was 
850 to 1,000. The Mando Khtds had 879, Shfrdnis 890, 
the SaLada 935, and the Ghilzais 776 females to 1,000 males. 


No record was prepared in 1901 of the civil conditions of 
the indigenous population. 


Mr.mage Among the indigenous classes every man marries as 
soon as he possibly can, but the necessity of paying bride- 
price ( walicar ) compels many to wait till middle age. 
This is specially the case with the poorer nomadic classes. 
Girls are rarely given in marriage till they have reached 
the age of puberty, one of the most important reasons 
being the heavy domestic duties which devolve on a wife 
and which can only be performed by a full grown woman. 

So far as can bo ascertained polygamy is raro, except 
among the well-to-do, though the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four prescribed 
by Muhammadan Law. 

The summary enquiry instituted by the tahsil officials, 
to which a referonce has already been made, elicited that in 
a population of 5,662, the number of married males was 
1,246 or 22’4 per cent., of whom 223 or 4 per cent, only had 
more than one wife, the percentage being higher (4’51 ) in 
Kito Saifulla than ( 3‘05 ) in Fort Sandeman. As a rule, only 
the wealthy can ufford to tako more wives than ono, though 
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MARRIAGE CEREMOyiES. 

polygamy is occasionally foroed on the poor among the 
Afghans by the custom wbioh requires that one of the 
surviving brothers or cousins must marry a widow. 

Marriage with near relations, though not always the rule, 
is preferred, because exchanges can easily be arranged, 
the bride-price payable « less, the parties ere already 
mutually acquainted .and their tribal relate, are 

strengthened by the marriage tie. 

Among Ibe well-to-do a man doea not usually marry 
before the age of twenty; the bride i. generally .booUoor 
years younger. Among the poorer cWe, 
groom and the bride are, as a rale, older. In 
infant betrothal, take place, generally among rery n 
relations. Ordinarily a man ha, nothing to say m tomb* 
lion of his bride, bat when hi. parents wish him to marry 

hey look for .suitable girl, and the first step taken ,,to 

«nd a female relation tasee her and to satisfy herself about 
be’r personal appearance and other qualifications. Among 

£ £ - - *■ r:mrz::z! 

rblice 0 . d The girl 8 haring been approved, the father of the 

bridegroom with son.e of his relations ( markka ) goes to 
the gfrl’s father, and, if the preliminary overtures are well 

received the amount of bride-price ( wolwor ), the porimn 

J it t0 be paid in cash and in kind, and the presents ( kor ), 
of ' , ’ -ill at. the wedding, giro to Ins daughter, 

which tea A led A deduction on account of the 

'Tptits" sometimes made from the amount of 
valne of preseo th# u mJ k. no presents to 

molwnr, and in s ^ the we<J ding. When matters 

the dang ter a the mul ft offers prayer (fdteh) and 

have been arra g . ^ w tj6 bridegroom’s father. 

congratulations ar ot s the bridegroom’-, father 

The girl’e. mother P ^ the girl ' s dress, and a 

with a handkerc t«^ been iu3crte d a silk thread. 

needle m tbo eye t9 the bride with an ornament 

The bridegroom’s father prese 
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made of silvor coins called zarungae. This is tho distinc¬ 
tive sign of maidenhood and is not removed until the woman 
becomes a mother. Guns are then fired. This is the 
preliminary step in the betrothal and is known as the hokra 
or ghutht and it is binding, and after it has taken place, it is 
considered a want of good breeding on the man’s part to 
retreat without a plausible excuse, and any one who does so is 
regarded with contempt. In the case of the woman the hok r a 
is considered binding except uuder special circumstances, 
euch as adultery on her part or strong suspicion of it. 

After about a month a party of the bridegroom’s 
relations goes to the bride's father, and pays him a portion 
of the walwar. The bride’s father presents embroidered 
cloth, pouches used for keeping antimony and (obacco in, 
and in the Kila Saifulla tahsil a paijdmn striog and the 
collar of the girl’s dress. This is the kozda or betrothal, 
and at this time there are again general rejoicings, dancing, 
etc. After the kozda the bridegroom is permitted to 
visit the bride at her parents’ house and enjoy all the 
privileges of a husband. 

When the walwar has been fully paid, a date is fixed for the 
marriage ( nikah or wdda), when a party of the bridegroom’s 
relations and friends ( wra ) go to the bride’s house, and bring 
home the bride. The marriage service {nikah) is performed 
by a mulld in the bridegroom’s house within three days. 
Marriages are generally performed after the wheat harvest 
has been gathered in, but they are not oelebrated during 
the month of Safar, the first ten days of Muharram, and 
the period intervening between the two Ids. .besides the 
walwar, the bridegroom has to supply provisions (khushai) 
to the father of the girl for the entertainment of the 
wedding guests. In the case of widow re-marriages no 
ceremonies except the nikdh are observed. A curious 
oustom is that on the day of the marriage the elder 
brothers, if any, of the bride, out of shame, leave the 
village. 
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The ceremonies of marriage described above prevail popclatioh. 
among the K4kars of the Hindub&gh tahsil, bat with a few 
local modifications, apply to Ocher Afghan tribes of the 
District including the Kboitis. Among the SanatiaKdkars 
of Hindub£gh, after the kozda, the bridegroom presents the 
bride with a dress, a wrapper to her mother, and sweet¬ 
meats, all collectively known as jora, after which he visits 
the bride and enjoys all the privileges of a husband. If 
the girl becomes pregnant whilst in her father’s hoase, tho 
date of the marriage is expedited and the bridegroom is 
sometimes required to pay a penalty ( sharmdna ) which 
varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. Tho nikah among the 
Sanatias is performed at the bride’s house. Among the 
Mando Kh^ls, when a part of the walwar has been paid 
after the kozdi , the bridegroom can visit the bride at her 
father’s house. Among the Shiranis and Khostis, the 
bride and bridegroom are not permitted by custom to meet 
before the marriage ceremony (nikAh) has been performed. 

In the case of the bride’s death before the marriage, the 
full amount of walwar paid is refunded among the Shiranis, 
while among other tribes only half of the sum paid is 
refunded. 

The amount and method of payment of walwar is the Bride-price 
most important factor in all matrimonial arrangements. 

In pre-British days money was scarce, and the bride 
price was low, varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 for a virgin, 
and except the small amount required for ornaments, it 
was generally paid in sheep, goats, donkeys, camels, cattle, 
grain, or arms, and, occasionally, in land. The present rate 
of walwar among the Sanzar Khels is from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 700 ; among the Mando EMU, from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 ; 
among the Shiranis of Fort Sandeman, from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 700 ; among the Kbosti Saiads, from Rb. 300 to Rs. ,00 ; 

:..id, among the Sargaras of Hindubdgh, from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 400. Among the Jogizai Sardar Khfl of Kila 
Saif ulla, the bride-price is about Rs. 1,000. But the amount 
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Population', depends on the position of the bride’s family, her personal 
qualities, and the paying capacity, age, and social position 
of the suitor. If a man wishes to marry above Lira, or an 
old man wishes to marry a young girl, he has to pay a 
higher price than an ordinary suitor. The walicar paid 
for a widow is generally half the amoont paid for a virgin, 
but, in exceptional cases, when a widow is yonng and 
attractive, it is more. Dower {bag-i-mahr), locally known 
as kdwin prevails, and its amount varies according to the 
position of the parties. It consists of a oamel, a head of 
cattle, or cash from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 10. When animals are 
presented, the females are the sole property of the wife, 
while the males may be killed or disposed of by the husband 
without her consent. The husband also presents his wife, 
as dower, with a share, generally one-third, of the merit 
(satodb), which he hopes to obtain after death by giving 
alms from his hearth (anghari) in his life time, 
of A custom is also universal among the tribes of exchang¬ 
ing girls, and is called sarai or ttarai patsarai. Under this 
system, if there is mnoh difference between the ages of the 
girls, which are to be exchanged, one being marriageable 
and the other not, the parents of the younger generally 
have to pay an additional sum ( bardtoard or tar) in cash. 
Similarly an oldish man, who gets a young girl in 
exchange for one of his female relations, has to make an 
additional cash payment by way of compensation. This 
amount generally does not exceed one-fourth of the t calwar 
prevalent among the tribes. 

At ijstem Among the Sanzar Khels of the District, a system of 
of marriage, marriage known as ar is also reoognised. This was practised 
in pre-British dayB by men of power and influence only 
and there have been a few instances of it ip recent years 
also. A rtian enamoured of a girl and refused her hand 
by her parents, would throw a sheep or goat’s head into 
her house, fire a gun in front of the bonse, cut off her 
locks of hair, or ornament (z'lrungae), rnn away with her 


System 

exchange. 
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wrapper [sarax or takrax) pronouncing at the same time Population. 
that she was his, and no one else could daro to marry her. 

In due course her parents would be reconciled and the 
usual walwar paid. This Bystom is now dying out. 

The marriage expenses vary according to the position of Marriape 
the contracting parties, from Its. 100 to Rs. 300, excluding Knl1 

the walucar ; most of which fall on tho bridegroom’s party. 

The bride’s parents generally present her with a dress 
and a few silver or brass ornaments, bedding, and some 
articles of household furniture. A suit of clothes is also 
given to the bridegroom. Wealthy and leading families 
present more dresses than one to the bride, and the 
ornaments and articles of household furniture are more 
numerous and better. When tlie value of the presents has 
been set off against the walwar, the bride seldom receives 
more than a wrapper from her parents. 

The usnal reasons for divorco are the disagreeable Divorce, 
appearance or temper of the woman and immorality proved 
or snspected. The method of divorce is the throwing of 
three stones or clodH of earth in the woman’s lap, or, in her 
absence, in the lap of her father or brother in the presence 
of two witnesses. The divorced woman has the status of a 
widow, and can, among the Kakars, re-marry in her tribe, but, 
if she be divorced for misconduct, she is not permitted by 
custom in some of the tribes to marry her seducer. 

A woman can obtain a divorce if her husband -is proved 
to be impotent. To effect this, pressure is brought on the 
husband by her parents through the tribal headmen. 

Among the Sanzar Khels and Shiranis if the woman is 
divorced on account of disagreement, a part of the valwar is 
refunded to the husband, and among the Sanzar Khels m 
cases of divorce for misconduct, the man who re-marries the • 
divorcee has to pay a sum of money ( khulla ) to the husband. 

Before the British occupation death was the punishment of P*iylU^fcr 
a faithless wife caught flagrante delicti, and among the 
Shiranis the Boducer’s right foot or nose was cut off. In case 
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1 01 ulation. of misconduct on the part of a widow, her nose and ears 
were cut off. theoretically death is still the punishment for 
adultery, but, iu practice, au injured husband is ready to 
salve his conscience with compensation in girls, money, land, 
etc.; the amount payable varying in different tribes. No 
compensation is payable, if both the seducer and the woman 
arejvilled. If both escape, the woman is divorced and among 
the majority of the tribes the divorcee is allowed to marry 
her seducer on payment of compensation to the injured 
husband. There is no fixed rate of compensation, it being 
determined on the merits of each case. Among the Sanzar 
Khels, Sargaras, and Mando Khels the ordinary rate is 2 to 4 
girls and Its. 1,200, and in rare cases women are exchanged, 
the seducer handing over his wife to the injured husband ; 
among the Shiranis it is Rs 700 ; among the Khosti Saiads 
it equals the amount cf walwar. 

The status of Women occupy a very degraded position in the household, 
rights” aD t d o As 300n us a ^ or wor ^> her P ar enta send her to tend 

property, the cattle, besides requiring her to take her part iu all the 
ordinary household duties. When she attains a marriageable 
age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up for sale to the 
highest bidder. As a wife she must not only carry water, 
prepare food and attend to all ordinary duties, but she must 
take the flocks out to graze, groom her husband’s horse and 
assist iu the cultivation. With a few exceptions mentioned 
later, she has no rights improperly, nor even to any presents 
given her at her marriage, and, if divorced, she can only 
carry away with her the clothes she is wearing. As a widow, 
too she is only entitled to a subsistence allowance from her 
late husband’s estate. In the household of a deceased Afghan, 
widows and girls are merely regarded as assets in the 
division of his property. 

In former days, a brother who did not wish to marry his 
brother’s widow himself, could dispose of her in marriage to 
any one he chose and appropriate tho walwar , but an appre¬ 
ciable change has occurred in tho position of such widows, 
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since an important decision given by Mr. ( Sir Hugh ) Population. 
Barnes, then Agent to the Governor-General, in November, 

1892, in the case of Lukmsn K&lcar xnrtm the Crown. 

“ As regards a widow's power of cboalng ft husband ,** 

Mr. Barnes said, “ Muhammadan I*aw must not be over-ridden 
by local inhuman and ignorant custom, and, in all disputes 
regarding widow re-marriage brought before the Courts in 
British Baluchistan or the Agency territories, the Courts of 
Law should follow the provisions of Muhammadan Law, in 
so far as that Law gives to widows full liberty and discretion 
to marry whom they pleaBe ; and no case of the kind should 
be committed to a jtrgoi for settlement without a clear direc¬ 
tion that, on this point of the widow’s freedom of choice, no 
curtailment whatever will be permitted of the liberty and 
discretion which Muhammadan Law allows her. The only- 
point in which any concession to local tribal custom can be 
permitted, is that which relates to the payment which should 
be made by the new husband to the 'late husband s 
family. • • • In order to pat ft stop to the feuds which 

might otherwise arise from allowing widows to marry 
whom they please, it ia admissible for Courts to settle the 
sum of money which should be paid to the family of the 
widow’s late husband by the man ibe proposes to marry. 

This is the point in the ftettlement of these cases, which 
may usefully be made over to a jirga for decision.’ 

This decision was re-affirmed by Sir James Browne in 
June 1895. The decision ift net always followed by the 
tribesmen, bat the women are w«U ftWftre that they can 


ippmI to thfl Court.. 

Among mo.t of the tribe, the women are allowed no lnh-UI10fc 
,We in inheritance i and » local proverb* to the effect that 
.. if » brother baa a aen«e of .tame, a wrapper wonld be a 
sister’, ebara of the patrimony" iUn.tr.ta. the po.,tion of 
t he woman. Among th. ganar Kh<U». Mftndo Kbdla ’ 

• Tb. pitwtrb tn Putt. U tb. Mlewtof cU H U 

kkor ftu> tiArai si. 
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Population. SMr&nis,and Khostis, a widow, so long as Bhedoos not marry, 
is porinittod to hold one-oighth of bor deceased busb&Dd’s 
property, both moveable and immoveable, but she does not 
enjoy any each right among the Sargara K4kare. 

Inheritance among males, is govorned by tribal custom, 


Language. 


Races, 
triljcn, and 
castes. 


but is based on the general principles of shariat. 

Language, at the Census of 11)01, was recorded only in 
tho caso of 5,152 persons, who were censused on the standard 
schedule. Most of them were aliens from other Provinces in 
India and some from othor districts in Baluchistan and spoke 
their own dialects. The language of the Courts is Urdu, 
and a modified form of it originally introduced in tbo 
District by officials who came in tho early days of tbo 
British occupation from tho Derajdt, is making way among 
the indigenous population; and especially in the villagesclosc 
to the head quarter stations of the tahsils. 

Tho indigenous population is almost wholly Afghan and 
speaks Pashtu. The soft Southern dialect, as distinguished 
from the Pashtu or Northern dialect is alone used. A brief 
account of its origin is given in Chapter VI ( page 75 ) of 
Mr. llughes-Buller's Census Report of Baluchistan for 1901. 
The Sibzais, now a section of the Akhtarzai, originally 
spoko tho GhiLzai Pashtu, but being now amalgamated 
with the Kakars, they have adopted their dialect. Tbo 
medium of correspoudence, except in the case of official 
documents, is Persian; some of the mullds among the 
Sanzar Khcl Kakars of Hindubagh carry on their corre¬ 
spondence in Pashtu verso written in Persian character. 

The principal race found in the District are the Afghans, 
who represent about 98 por cent, of the total indigonous 
population, to which are to be added 1,138 Saiads and 
G Khctrans. Tho Afghan tribes of tho District includo: — 
Kakars ... >•• ••• ... 43,0b8 

•fehiraui mi ••• 0,0/4 

l’anri ... ••• ••• ... 5,319 




345 
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Ghilzai . ... .7,500 roro latioh. 

Others ( Tarfns G6, Ustrdna 1 ) ... 67 

Theoretically an Afghan tribe is constituted from a Tribal con- 
number of kindred groups of ngna s. The groups coin- 8tl,ul 1,11 
prising the tribe are divided into a multiplicity of sub¬ 
divisions, which it is almost impossible to follow, but for 
practical purposes four are in geucral use, the qaum or maiu 
body, the khel or zai representing both the clan, a group 
generally occupying a common locality, and the section, a 
group whose members live in close proximity to one another 
and probably hold common land, and lastly the hahol, a 
family group united by kinship. 

Affiliated with a good many tribo9, bowevcf, are a certain 
number- of alien groups known as mindun or hams/'iynh' 

Some instances of these are givon in the account of the 
tribes that follows. In these cases tho tost of kinship does 
not apply, and such groups, families or individuals are united 
to the tribe by common good and common ill. In other words, 
common blood-feud is the underlying principle uniting a 
tribe, but the conception merges into the fiction of common 
blood, i. c., connection by kinship. 

The Afghans are not organised uudor a common loador, 
as is the case with Baloch or Brahui tribes, to whom the tribal 
officers such as mukaddams, tcadcrcu, otc., are subordinate, 
but their more democratic spirit chooses a leading man 
in each minor gronp. Heredity is always an important 
factor among the Baloch, but with Afghans there is frequent 
chopping and changing, the weak giving way before the 
strong and tho apt before the inept. Hence individuality 
has far greater scope among Afghans than among Baloch 
or Brahui, but the retention of iufluonco, once acquired, 
frequently doponds on exterior support, such as that of 
Government, rather thau on the tribesmen themselves.* 

number oi Ivakars in the Biatriot in 1J01 was KAkai« 
4:3,068: males 213,27b, and females 10,705. They represent 
T * (. „ iU < ■ •/ India ( l9ol ), VolumcH V., V-A, Chapter VIII. 
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Population. 68 per cent, of the total number of Afghans, and 67 per cent. 

of the total indigenous population of the District. The 
K&kara are Ghurghnsht Pathans, their progenitor Kak or 
Kakar being one of the four sons of Dini and grandson 
of Ghurghnsht, son of Qaia Abdur Rashid. The various 
descendants of Kakar are shown in a genealogical table 
prepared, in 1901, by Khan Bahidur Mir Shams Shah, 
Settlement Extra Assistant Commissioner, a copy of whioh 
is given in appendix III. 

The Kukars in the District are divided into three clans 
Sanatia ... ... ... ... ... 4,429 

Sanzar Khels ... ... ... 37,666 


Tbe San tar 
Khll clan. 


Sargara ... ... ... ... ... 766 

Included among these are a few Dawi who are descended 
from Diiwi, brother of Kakar, a group called Lamar, whoeo 
origin iB doubtful, and a few Targharas. 

The Sanzar Khel are descended from Sanzar or 8an jar, 
son of Sughrak and grandson of Kakar, and they are known 
by outsiders as the Sarans and Zhobls. Sanzar Nika was 
regarded as a saint, and many stories are told in confirma¬ 
tion of this belief. According to looal tradition 8ansar was 
a posthumous son of 6ughruk by a Saiad wife named Lazgi 
who after her husband’s death returned to her own home in 
the Liini country, where Sanzar was born. When he came 
of age, he was tannted by his companions with the fact that, 
bis father was unknown, whereupon his mother gave him 
his father’s signet ring and told him who he was. Sanzar 
then came to Hindub6gh. Here the Mughal governor, 
Miro, conspired to kill him, but Sanzar miraculously made 
bis escape, destroyed tbe Khanki fort and married Mlro's 
daughter by whom he had twelve sons * 

In tbe course of the Census of 1901 there seems to have 
been a misapprehension as to the constitution of the Sanzar 

• Note about certain sections of the KAkars living In lha Zhob District 
of Baluch.stAn bj Rii 8ahib Dtwin Jamiat RAI, published in the Journal 
oj (hr Aiiaiic Soculy of B<nyai, Vol, LX\Il, Part III, No. 2 q( 1203. 
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Khel, and Ihey were divided into thirty-two sections, but all PoronaTiox. 
local authorities distribute them into twelve sections. They 
have affiliated certain other groups known as the Wailis. 

Among these Utter may be mentioned the following :—The 
Sibzais, who now form a branch of the Akhtarsais in the 
Kila Saifulla tahail and who were originally Hotak Ghilzais; 
the Adosaia among the Solaimtnzai Kibzais who are 
desoended from a widow’s bod ( whose origin is do! known ) 
whom SuUiman, a merchant of Kandahir, abducted. 

Snlaimkn afterwards came to Gosa, bought land and settled 
there* The Yasfdxais among the Abdullazais are said to be 
the descendants of a foundling whose parentage is unknown. 

The principal sections of the Sanzar Kbela are known, 
after the twelve sons of Sanaar, as Alfsai, Abdullazai, 

Kibzai, Huramzai, Utmah Kh4l, Barat Khel, Nas Khel, 

Arab Khdl, Pareiun, Taimani, Nisai, aud Hindu SanzarKhol. 

Of these the Parltuns migrated to the Pishin tahsil of the 
Qaetta-Pishin District, the Hindu Sanzar Khels are in 
Sbikafpuf in Sind j the UtmAn Kh6ls and Arab KIicIb live 
chiefly in the Bori tahsil of the Loralai District, while 
the Taimani reside in the Stibbaud mountains in Herat 
territory where they have been amalgamated with the Char 
Aitntaq ribe. The following table shows the population of 
each section by tahsils, in the Zhob District in 1901 :— 

Population in 1901 . 


Section. 

Total. 

Fort 

Sandeman. 

Kila 

Saifulla. 

Uindubagh. 

Alizai *•* 

24,819 

1,076 

16,889 

6,854 


6,287 

6,165 

122 

• • • 

Abdullazai ••• 

4,110 

4,040 

66 

4 

Arab Kh£l ... 

818 

• •• 

818 

• • • 

Nas Kb£L 

512 

• 4s 

• s s 

512 

Huramzai ... 

501 

501 

• • • 

• a • 

Barat Kh£l 

.470 

ss s 

470 

••* 

Utman Kh6l 

6 


1 

5 
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PniM latioh. Each of these sections is divided into numerous i>ub- 
soctions, which have bccu shown iu tablo 1I-A, Volume B. 

'I’he most important group of the Sanzar Khels is the 
■logizai ( 749 : males 397, females 3u2 ), a sub-section of the 
Jalulzai-Shddozai-Alizais. Jogi, the progenitor of this 
group, was eleventh iu descent lrorn Sanzar. His two sons 
were Bostan and Mitha. Mokdrn, son of Bekar Nika, groat- 
grandson of Bostan, had two sons, Ishak and Nuwdb, 
who guve their names to the two rival factions of Ishak 
Kahol aud Nawab Kahol. The Jogizais arc endowed with 
a kiud of religious sanctity in the eyes of their fellow-tribes¬ 
men, and it was on ono of the Jogi’s descendants, Bdkar 
Nika, that the title of the ruler of Zhob was bestowed 
by Ahmad Shdh Abdali. The doings of the principal men 
among the Jogizai family chiefly form the history of the 
District and have already boon given in some detail in an 
earlier section. The present headman is Surdar Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, Nawdb Kahol, who was rccognisod as chief 
in 1893 and on whom the title of " Sarddr Bahadur” was 
conferred iu June, 1897. Othor important men among 
the Nawab Kahol are . Said Khan, Ayub Khan, Nari Khun, 
Mir Haji, Sbadi Gul, Muhammad Sadiq, Ldjwar Khdn, 
Muhammad Afzal Khdn, aud Kala Khdn. Among the 
Ishak Kahol the principal men are : Zarif Khan, son of tho 
late S. B. Nawdb Bangui Khan, Zarghiin Khdn, son of 
Sardar Sbahbaz Khdn, Ldui Khdn, Dewana Khan, Tajuddin, 
Rahman Jan, Jamal Khan, Uma Khan, Shdr Khan, Baz 
Khdn, aud Bail Khdn. Most of these enjoy revenne-free 
lands, are exempt from payment of cattle tax, are in receipt 
of grain allowances, and some also receive pay from the 
levy services. TbeBO concessions are mentioned m 
Chapter III. 

The Maldzai sept among the Mirzais, a sub-section of the 
Alizai are looked on as a sacred class —pir khuna. 

The majority of tho Sanzar Khdls aro agriculturists, hut 
some combine flockowning with agriculture. Ihe Jalalzais 
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and M«vd*n» us chiefly subsist on the produce of their flocks. Population 
The Ghorezai, Bntozai, and Ismailzai also own large flocks, 
and the Alizai, Daulatzai, Mlrzai, and Jalalzai are camel 
breeders. The Malezai section of the Ismaflzr.s are en¬ 
gaged in trade. 

Besides the Joglzai Sardar Kh£l the leading men among 
the Sanzar Khel are (1905): Khan S&hib Midn Khan and 
Puind Khun Kibzais, Sh£r Muhammad and Masam Khan 
Abdallazai, Mulla Dilbar Faklrzai, Khcid6d Khan Mlrzai, 

Malik Anwar Bntozai, Sheikh Yakub Ismailzai, and Muzhak 
Itustamzai-Hamzazai. 

In the Census returns of 1901 Dumars (94: males 56, Durnars - 
females 38) were included among the Sanzar Kb£l Kakars. 

They all reside in the Hindubagh tahsil. Local tradition 
assigns them a low social status as being descended from a 
slave or musician of Sanzar and hence the well-to-do among 
the Sanzar Khels hesitate to give their daughters to them 
in marriage. 

Sanatia was a son of Husain and grandson of Jadram The Sanatia 

• i • c] an 

one of the six sons of Kakar. They are divided into two 
maiD branches, the Harun Khel and Isa Khel. In 1901 
the total nnmber of Sanatias in the District was 4,429 
( males 2,382, females 2,047) of whom 30 were in the Kila 
Saifulla and the remainder in the Hindubagh tahsil. The 
principal sections represented are the Isa Khel (1,50 -j), 

Mchtarzai ( 2,621 ), Sarangiai (174), Bazai ( 45), Mallazai 
( 19 ) and Brablmzai (7 ). They occupy the western portion 
of the tahsil, including the Kamchugbai glen. They are 
agriculturists and some own flocks also. The Isa Khels 
own a little land and earn their living by labonr and selling 
firewood. The principal men among the Sanatias are (1905 ) 

Mir Alam Khan Mehtarzai and Muhammad Jan Sultanzai. 

The Sargaras are descended from Sargarai, son of Kakar The Fargara 
and are divided into three main sections, viz. : the Sam Khel, cl%n ' 
Mandazpi, and Harunzai. Moat of them live in the Quetta- 
J'ishln District. In 1901, the number of Sargaras in the 
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Population. Zhob District was 766 : males 425 and females 340, of 
whom 707 were in the Hindubagh and 68 in the Kila 
Saifnlla tahsils. Those now found in the Qaetta-Pishin 
District are alleged to haTG separated from the parent stock, 
under the leadership of one Miin Khan, in searoh of pasture 
and lived for some time in Haidarzai whence they moved 
to Kuchlak. All the three sections are represented in 
Hindubagh but the Hartinzai are numerically the strongest 
( 386), the Sam Kh61 coming next with 246, and the 
Mandazais 98. The Mandazais of Quetta-Pishin recently 
attempted to renew their connection with the Hindubagh 
Sargaras, bnt the latter refused to have anything to say to 
them, a fact which is of interest, as showing the fission which 
is continually taking place among the tribes. The Sargaras 
aro an agricultural class and own lands in Parkaoda and 
8&m Kh61 Kardz. Their leading man is Kamal Khan, son 
of T4mds Khan, Umarzai Hurnozai. 


Physical cha¬ 
rade riatlca. 


Anthropometrical measurements, which were made of 
the Kakars in 1903, showed that they had broad heads, 
fine* to medium noses, and that their stature was either 
above the mean or tall. The following were the average 
measurements * of those examined ■ 


A verage Cephalic Index ... ... 

Average Nasal Index ..• *«» 

Average Stature ... • •• Ml 


... 81-9 

... 69*6 

... 168*3 c.m. 


Avorage Orbito-nasal Index .116-6 

The Kakars of Zhob are on the whole at present a well 


behaved and peaceful people, though they were trouble- 


aome in the earlier days. They have no great reputa¬ 
tion for bravery and the estimation in which they are 
held by other Pathans is expressed in a local proverb, 
wbiob saysi “Whenever yon see a Kdkar, hit that 
Kakar with a stick, expel him from the mosque and 


you will see no mischief. ” Their dirty personal habits 
are alluded to in another proverb which speaks of them 


• Boe Ctnruj of India, Vol. I, Ethnographical Appendices. 


r 
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as “ bcetribared with filth.’’ Their standard of morality is Fofclatio*. 

somewhat low and the custom of majlit prevails among 

them. According to this custom young marriageable glrli 

are supplied to reepeotable guests for entertainment, and a 

host who happens to have no girl in his family obtains one 

for the purpose from a friend’s or a relative's family. 

The Shiranis are the descendants of 8hamf-nd-dln tduu tribt 

Sharkhabun, son of Saraban. Geographically the Bblranis 
arc divided into two gronps—those residing to the east 
of the Sulaiman range being known as the Largha 
Shiranis, while those residing to the west of that range are 
called the Bargha Shiranis. Like other Afghan tribes, they 
have spread out from time to time, and some of them are 
to be found in Shoriwak, whilst others have given their name 
to one of the clans ( Loharini-Shfrini) of the Marri Baloch. 

After the Khidarzai expedition of 1890, towhioh a reference 
has been made under History, the tribe was split up, the 
Bargha Shiranis remaining under the control of the Zhob 
Political Agency, whilst the Largha Shiranis foil to the 
Der6 Ismail Khan District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

According to the local tradition, there was continual war¬ 
fare between the Shiranis and Bait&nis about three hundred 
years ago. The leader of the Shiranis found a Knresh 
orphan boy, with whose miraculous help the Shiranis were 
victorious over the Baitanis. The boy was named Dar6 
Kh4n, was married to a Shirfini woman, and the lead¬ 
ing men of the Shiranis decided to eend a batch of their* 
tribe under his leadership to oocupy the Bargha lands 
which were lying waste for fear of the Wazirs. This is Baid 
to be tho origin of the Bargha branch. According to a local 
tradition the Bargha lands were formerly held by the 
ILiz&ras, who deserted the country and migrated to 
Rozgan in the north. 

The recognized head or Sardar of the Shiranis is Baloch 
Khan, Mabmudzai, who lives in Largha, and the Bargha 

10 m 
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I *or.. , .AT.« ! f. Shtn'mis ronsiilor Atta Khrtn, who is seventh in descent 
from Dart? Khan, as their Sardiir. Hut of recent yearn the 
Sanlars have boon weak and incapublo men and the family 
has lost much of its influence and importance. In pro- 
l»riti.sh days the Hurt;ha Shiranis paid thoir headman one 
Lisa, of grain per family at the rabi harvest, and three 
hundred LUas per annum from tko produco of the Mughal 
Kot lands. The Narezai Maudo Khels also paid him onc- 
tenth of the produce of their lands. Abdulla SbahofShlna 
Khwaza and Miharban Chuhar Khel aro ulso important 
moil. Salim Khdn is the leading man among the Buburs 
and Ildji Uahawal Uak among the Uaripuls. 

In 1 ‘JO 1 the Barghn Sldruuis in the District numbered 
C,9< i: males 3,1)39, females 3,235, the number of adult 


males being 2,13.). Thoy are divided into the following 
clans: B.ibar (1,743), Chubar Khel (451), Bar.pdl ( 1,593), 
Ilasaa Khel («_,09-j), Kuplp (290), Marhbl ( 2 i3), and Oba 
Khel( 514). They liovo from time to time affiliated other 


groups. 

■ 

J ho Haripdls claim a Saind descent, and allege that their 
progenitor, Harif, was a Saiad from Pishln, who n itrated to 
tho Shirani country, married a Shlriini womau, and was 
affiliated with tho Shlriuis. Similarly the Kirrnhnzui umon ,r 

' h 

tho IIa9san Khel aro said to be the descendants of a fouud- 
lmg ( mind/in ). 

The principal villages of tho Shiranis in the Port Sande- 
inan tahsll are Kuria Wasta, Kurram, Ghazlawar, and Shar 
Ghalai, those of tho HaripiSIs Brahlm Khel, and Algadn, 
while tho Balmr arc chiefly found in Gurda Bdbar, Alguda 
Bn bar, and Brahlm Khel, 

The Shiranis aro agriculturists, and also-own flocks but 
tho arhel clau arnon^ them are almost ull nomads. 
Mr. Ii, VV. King, C. S., when Deputy Commissioner, Dora 

Ismail Khdn, described tho Shlrauis in lc90 as follows :_ 

Character ami “The Shiranis (or Marauis, as they prefor to call them* 
M I-Laraact 8 c i veg j ar0 per h Q ps the most uncivilized tribe on the Dora 
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Ism&fl Khan border, Qnd hove all the characteristics of wild mrni.ATinN 
races. Thoy are not given to thieving, but lying is a vice 
which I am afraid, intercourse with oar district has tanght 
them, as amongst the Sultinzais and Khiddarzais who inhabit 
the slopes of the Takht and are far removed from our civili¬ 
sing influence a Shfrani’s word can generally be relied on. 

» Mnrder or killing for the mere lost of blood is very rare. 


They are not so cheerful and joyous as their neighbours, the 
Maheuds, and seem to take the world much more seriously. 
Fanaticism cannot be assigned to them as a fault, and their 
performance of the rites of religion struck me as being very 
perfunctory. They are lazy in the extreme and thriftless. 
In appearance they are ill-favoured, low-sized, and wiry with 
high cheek bones. They are by no means a manly race, 
though an exception in this respect might perhaps be made 
in favour of the Khiddarzais, some of whom are fine looking 
men.” They are locally considered to be bad friends and a 
proverb says that “ a dog which knows you wffl not bite 
you, but a Marani who knows you will eat you up.” 

The Panris orPannis were originally a nomad tribe ofthe 
Ghurghusht Afghans and the Safis, a branch of the tribe, are 
still found in considerable numbers near Ghazni, and another 


large section, now known as the Gadiios, reside in the 
Peshawar District to the east of the Yusufzai country. A 
branch of the Panris appears to have wandered from the 
west to the Sulaiman hills, and from thence, to have spread 
gradually to the south. The Mfisa Khils and Isots 
of the Loralai District are Panris, and another section found 
their way into Sdngan from the Bolin pass and gradually 
acquired Badra, Quat-Maudai, and Sibi. Eventually they 
got possession of, or were perhaps nominated by the ra eri 
of Kandahar to administer Barkbdn, and the lands now held 
by the Marris. The descendants of the Panris are also found 
in Southern India where, from time to time, they have made 

a considerable figure in Indian history, nor 

fall of the house of Bdbar, one of the celebrated free-lances 


The Panri 
tribe. 
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Population, of the period waa DAfid Kh6n, a Panri, who was remarkable 
for his generosity and liberality which have passed into the 
proverb : Bani ta bani nahin ta DM KKdn Panri , that is 
to Bay, if the worst comes to the worst, there is still D.iud 
Khan to fall back upon. 

According to the ConsnS of 1901 the P^nris of Zhob 
District are represented by three olans: the Lawanr or 
Lawanae, the Mando Kh6l and the Musa Khel ; and their 
total number was 5,319 : males 2,835 (including 1,667 adult 
males ) and females 2,484. The MusaKbela only numbered 
69. This classification has been retained, but in reality the 
Mando Kh61s hare no connection either ethnically or in 
practice with the Panril. They are descended from Mando, 
one of the three sons of Ghurghusht and a cousin of Kakar, 
son of D&ni. 

The Law*n» The Lawanas or Lawanrs arc descended from Lawanr, one 
U of the six sons of Panri, and are therefore related to the 

Musa Khlls, loots, Bardzals, aud others. In 1890 they had 
settlements in two places~(l) at southern Tirwah and On the 
Kundar river, between Kundar Nigangi and NAkhel ; and 
(2) at SAngAn in the Sibi District. In 1901 their number 
in the Zhob District was 970 : males 518, females 452, almost 
all ( 958 ) of whom are in the Kakar Khurasan circle of the 
Hindabagh tahsil. The principal sections recorded in the 
censns papers are the Mandaraai (593), Ismdilaai (295) and 
Husain KhAl ( 70 ). Before the British occupation of the 
country, the Lawanas were considered as owning allegiance 
to the Joglzai family and paid small contributions to them. 
The Lawanaa are both agriculturists and flockowners, but 
their chief means of livelihood is the produce of their flocks. 
They also manufacture earth salt. The leading men among 
the Lawanas are Gori KhAn, Nasar Kh£n and Shain&k. 

The Mando Aocording to the looal tradition the Mando KhAl ( Ghnr* 
Kh< *lcl“. ghusht Afghans) oame from NAwar in Khurasan and in 
conjunction with the Musa Kh£ls and Sanz&r Kh6I Kakar# 
defeated and turned the Mughala out of the country and 
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occnpiea it. They ere divided into two branches, the PovoLit'ov. 
EforSbeikl/.nd Hlder KhiL In 1101 ^ M 
number of Mnndo Kbit. in the District "“<,280: 

2,278 (including 1,S80 adolt mule.) an «“»i the rest 
The Sheikh or Hddisai only nnmbered 131 '^' th * 
being diatribnted over twenty-five eectiona'oft e " r 

which Kariaeai ( 267 , are con.idered to be the .orddr M 
or the leading family. The M.ndo Khil. occupy ‘h. 
country round Fort Saud.man, their principal 
Am.aai Kam Oustoi, and Buranj. They are generally a 

peaceful and inoffensive people, and among the.r ne.ghboar, 

“ it -w' , 3 a lThpl or backward tnbe. ineir 

arp known as the Manda Knei or . . 

chief occupation i. agriculture, but moat oMh. . 

aection ( 755) are flockownere. The Mando KbcU owned 

allegiance to the Jogiaai Sardir but alway. had a h«dn, n 

of their own. The present headman is Shir Khan Akhtar 

Of their own t lzatzai, are also import- 

Kb6n, ISulaimansai, and JaUt Khin, 

ant malikt among the M “^° *^els. p ri , bn t those in The Bifi trib*. 

Gbilzai tribe ££££ SOMem^ 

their number in. three sections : the Painda 

13.1. -a a.j - *■** Kb., mi 

The majority of Rot on the bank 

" i > r? “ r ” «wu »* 

of the Zhob rive , ^ mlgrftte d to Afghanistan 

headman was U»m n ^ leading mftn is Toran. 

in 1894, and the presen . numbered 1,188: males T he Baiada 

In 1901, the S distribution being Fort 

688 and females »50 , &nd Klla Saifolla 86. The 

Sandeman 966, Hindu g ’ Bukharis 177, Khosti 

^ a r^^ H ““ inil4 ' K ° rf,hl4 ' and 

45 others. 
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Population. Tl b g-. ... . . 

- « of ^; d ** • 
Of the tow Of 820, 772 are in the jjfJTV" * 

48 in the Kila Saifulla talistl Th and 

sections : the Umanai M,; tc • J 7 “ r ° dl ' , ' dod lnt o four 

■>» ■« rr;;.“X“'“rir J “-* “*• 

Umarzai between Lakohand and Babur 7^'"°'' ““ d 
section are settled close to Agbbargi M^j ^ 1 Damed 

Saifulla tahsil TL„; , , gDDar «* M “"Je in the Kila 
Rt, ll o „ ” h lF leadln g me n are malik Kimdal and 
G “‘- Thc y ietermarry with the Kukar tribes 
among whom they live and adopt their customs. 

The Bukhari and other Salads are scattered among the 

ZZZSXL*”™-*****-* 

Ohitaa In tho census taken in 1901 the Ghilzai Afghans at that 

^ D “‘ rict “ umberad ?«S00« nelca 4,221 a„df 0Dmlo3 
3,2 4 9. They were distributed over Fort Sandeman ( 5 070 ) 
Hindubagh (1,905), and KilaSaifulla (519); and belonged to’ 
the following clansN4sar 3,796, Sulaimkn Kbel 2 209 
Kharot 868, Andar 108, Tokhi 196, Taraki 109, Hotak’ 41 ’ 
and others 173. 


The majority of these are nomads who under the general 
name of Powindahs visit the District during the winter 
daring their annual migration from Afghanistan to the 
D£raj4t and back. Besides the clans mentioned above the 
Shinwfir, Mala Khel. Mia Khel, and Dotani also visit the 
District. The Mia Khels come from Afghanistan by the 
Gomel, proceed to Ddman by the lihwae-liar and Daliana 
. Sar, leave their families there, and trade in Calcutta and 
Delhi in cloth. The Dotanis live in Waziristan to the norlh 
of the Goinal and-come down to the Zhob District m 
October to graze their flocks in tho hills near Kuchhina, 
returning to their homos in April. 

The Taraki, Andar, Kharot, Shinwur, and Maiu Kbcl 
are largo ilockowners and untor the District in October 
from pusses between Kumar-ud-din Karcz, Kcabutu, um< 
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Tirkha-war; some of tho Taraki, Andar, aud Kharot pruceod Poro lation. 

by Loeband to Toba Kdkari, Pishin aDd Shorawak, on«I a 

larger number of the Kharot, Sbinwar, aud Mala Kbel 

proceed to Hinduhagb and Kila Saifulla by the Mughal (’hah 

route. Thenco they move on, grazing their flocks as they 

go, through the Zhob valley to Duki, Loralai, aud Musa 

Khel while the Mala Khel camol owners go to Daman by 

Dahana Sar. After leaving their families in the Daman, 

tho Mala Khels return to Fort Sandeman and engage in 

transport work. They also import grain from Barkhuo, 

Loralai, and Kila Saifulla into Fort Sandeman. Such of 
the Powindaba as have caravans of gh'i, almonds, wool, postlru, 
larak cloth, and raisins enter the District by Keshatu, 
some of whom go on to Pishin and Quetta via Loeuand and 
Sabura, some go to Fort Sandeman via Shighala, aud others 
by Khasnob to Loralai. 

The poorer members of tho Kanda Khtd and Barezai sec* Kharot. 
tions of the Kharot remain in SuDg-ghar and Silidza and 
earn their livelihood by selling firewood, while other sec¬ 
tions who own camels come by the Gomal and go to Daman 
by the Ghwae-har. 

The Nusar Powindahs who periodically visit tho District Nisare. 
beloDg to the following sections:—(1) Kamal Khel; (2) 

Malezai; (3) Pandi Khel; (4) Tarak Khel; (5) Ya Khel; (0) 

Islam at Khdl ; (7) Bbar Khel ; (8) Zangi Khel ; (9) Taldk 
Khel; (10) Nabo Khel; (11) Ush Khel; (12) J alii Khel ; and 
(13) Masezai. Of these the first named slx sections live 
from December to March in Ddmun iu the Dera Ghazi 
Khun and Dera Ismail Khan Districts, and from April to 
November iu tho Duki, Bori, and Kila Saifulla tahsils of 
the Baluchistan Agency. Tho Kamal Khel and Malpzai 
largely deal in wool which they buy in Zhob, Loralai, Shahrig, 
and Kohlu and export to Kardchi. Some of tho men of 
these sections, and of tho Bhar Khel buy wool in Kakar 
Khurasan which they send to Karachi by rail from the 
Yaru Kurcz ruilwuy station in tho PiBhin tuhsll. The 
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Population, bigger merchants among them make sdvanoes of money to 
the flockowners before the shearing season and fix a rate, 
while others make purchases through their agents, to whom 
they pay commission at the rate of 5 per cent, known as 
tumant. When returning from Dam£n, the members of 
these six sections bring wooden plates ( katas ), molasses, 
silk, needles, thread, rings, beads, and glass bangles which 
they retail to villagers in Zhob and Bori. The Mallzai, 
Zangi Khel, Taluk Khel, and Nabo Kbfl Nasars own fiooka 
of sheep, while the U»h Kh61, Jal6l Khel, Niamat Kbel, 
Masezai, and Bhar Kh£l are chiefly camel owners. The 
latter sections deal in almonds, travelling by Kosaka,Kandil, 
and the Gomal to the Derajat in October and returning 
to their homes in April. 

The Buisi- The opening of the Gomal pass in 1889*90 first brought 
ain Kh<l. ^ di re ct relations with the nomad Sulaiman Khels who, 
during the winter months, ocoopy and graze over the 
country stretching northward from the Sang-ghar near Fort 
Sandeman to the neighbourhood of Wdno, and eastward 
from the Chukhan and Lower Kandar to the Zhob river, or 
in dry seasons to and beyond the Sulaiman range. The 
principal sections who graze over this tract : are the 
Sultan Kh£I, Saraz Kh61, Minaai, Mahmdd Khel, Ahmadzai, 

(a small offshoot from the great Ahmadzai section of Upper 

Afghanistan), and the Jalalzai*. 

Of these sections the Sultan Khdl appear to be the most 
numerous and powerful, said to number from 6,000 to 
8,000 fighting men but comparatively few of their people 
(ri-ace actually within the Zhob District i large numbers go 
down to the D6mj4t, and the bulk of those who stay .bore 
the peases, incloding the chief maltha, generally inhabit the 
ZarmeKn plain north of the Gomal river. There are, how- 
ever, a considerable number of them roond abont Gulkaeh 
and on the Girdao plain and their »aliMi exerciee a more or 
less indefinite anthority over some of the minor sections, 
e.g., the Mahmud Kb4ls and Ahmadzaia. 
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The Minzais arc also a large and poworful section Population 
(estimated at 4,000 to 5,000 ), and largo numbors o! them 
Come into Zhob, occupying the oouutry round Iluaain Nika, 

Shinbftzha, and south to the Sri Toi. 

During the negotiations that led to tho opening of tho 
Gomal, the Sulaiman Khels showed themselves friendly. 
Shahubuddfu Khan, the head of the Khoidid Khels, came 
in and paid a visit to the late Sir Robert Sandeman at 
Apozai, and no trouble was given by the Sultan Khdl who, 
occupying the country about tho Lower Gomal, wore in 

more immediate contact with tho expedition iu 1389. Again 

in the winter of 1890, previous to the Shinini expedition, 
a force under Sir George White marched down tho Kundar 
and Gomal to Gulkach without meeting with any opposition 
from the Sulaiman Kh£l. In the beginning- of 1391 a 
military post was placed at Gulkach. Tho Sultan Khels 
proved frieudly, and gave useful assistance to Captain ( now 
Sir Hfrnry ) McMahon, then Assistant Political Agent in 
Zhob who accompanied the expedition and arranged for 
the establishment of the post and for the Zhob Valley Rail way 
Snrvey operations. Their friendly behaviour to us tended, 
iu conjunction with other causes, to bring the Sultan khdls 
into bad odour with tho Afghan Government, and during 
the years 1801—93 Muhammad Akra.n and certain others of 
their maliks kept out of reach of the Afgbdu authorities. 

The Sultan Khels subsequently made their peace with the 
Afghan authorities and in 1804 their maliks accompanied 
the 6 Afghan Joint Commissioner on the Baloch-Afghan 
Boundary Demarcation Commission. Again on the forma- 
tioQ „f the Waziristan Delimitation Comm.ss.ou they were 
deputed to attend on Mr. King, pre.om.bly to represent 
Afghan interests as far as regarded the country ,n wb,cb 
theSulaiman Khdls wore interested. Here they seem to 
have acted a somewhat double part, agreemg to the hne 
f p| hv Mr Kin 0, on the one band and on tho other 

representing to Ssrdir Gul Muhammad and the Amir that 
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Population, they had strongly protested against it. Later tboy again 
fell out with the Afghans and Mir Hazar, Muhammad 
Akram, and Kattai along with some minor maliks visited 
the Political Agent at Fort Sandeman during November- 
December, 1S9 j, and petitioned to bo given some allowances. 
Having been disappointed in this request, on their way 
back they threatened the Gulkach post, but soon saw their 
lolly and disclaimed aDy hostile intentions. 

In March, 1890, Mr. H. W. Gee, Deputy Commissioner of 
Dora Ismail Khan, and Captain C. Archer, Political Agent, 
Zhob, met the Sulaiman Kh£l vialiks at Gulkach and dis¬ 
cussed future arrangements. Captain Archer and Mr. Grant, 
Political Agent, Wano, again met the maliks at Gulkach in 
March, 1897, and Malik Muhammad Akram and 13 others 
signed the following agreement :— 

“Whereas we, tho maliks of the Sultan Kh^l, Minzai, 
and Saraz sections which graze in the hills in British 
territory during tho winter and spring, have submitted 
certain petitions to Government regarding the grant of 
allowances and of permission to cultivate, and whereas 
Government has been pleased to grant our requests on 
certain conditions, we on behalf of our tribos gratefully 
agree to the oiler made to us by. Government and accept 
the conditions imposed, as follows : — 

(1) Government will grant us fixed sums of the 
following amounts on our arrival in British territory each 
autumn and again each spring on our leaving for 
Khurasan :— , * 

Suluu KWls Its. 1,425 in the autumn and a like amount 
in the spring, making in all a total of Rs. 2,850 a year. 

MiDzais Rs, 450 at each season, in all Rs. 900 a year. 

Saraz Rs. 2< 5 at oach season, iu all Ra. 550 a yoar. 

M'o have arranged and have placed on record (he 
distribution of these sums among our different soctmus 

and the sums to he paid to minor maliU within oaf' 
section. 
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(2) Government will grant os the right to bring onder Population 
cultivation all onlturable lands within the limits of 
Zarmelan, Gul-kaoh, Girdao, and Shinbazha with regard to 
which no other claimant can prove recent cultivating 
occupation. 

In return for the above privileges and for the protection 
of the British Government to our grazing and cultivation, 
we agree willingly on behalf of ourselves and our tribos to 

the following conditions : — 

To pay grazing tax in future both in the Zhob 
Diatrict and in the Waziriiitan District at the following 
rates, being those now in force in Zhob 

Ra. a. 

Male camel per head ... ... ••• 0 8 

Female do. do. ... ••• ... 1 0 

tor As 12 per camel whichever Government may order). 

Re. a. 

Bullocks and cows per head ... ... 0 6 

Donkeys do. .® * 

Sheep and goats do. 0 1 

We hold ourselves -esponsible for the collection cf the 
grazing tax with the assistance of Government when neces- 

We can, however, only agree to this on the understand¬ 
ing that grazing tax at the same time and at tho some 
rates be taken from the Dotdnis who grazo alongside us 
within Waziristan limits. Otherwise we shall be disgraced 

in the eyes of the other Ghilzois. 

( ?) \Ve agree to bo responsible for the good bobaviour 
of our sections while residing within the Zhob and Punjab 
hill tracts and for the detection of ollcnccs committed 
within the limits whefo our sections are residing. 

(3) We agree to pay land revenue on any land wo may 
bring under cultivation within these tracts 'whenever 

Government sees tit to demand it, and we will bo respon¬ 
sible for the realization of such revenue. 
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Population. (4) Government has the right to place posts at any 
place within the’e tracts, whon they may deem it necessary. 

We agree to these arrangements comiog into force from 
next autumn, provided that grazing tax is taken from the 
Dotdnis at the same time.” 

The usual rate of grazing tax ( timi ) is As. 8 for a male 


and Re. 1 for a female camel. The tax is levied from the 

Suhuman Kh61s by 

contract, and the amount annaally 

realized in the Zhob District has been as under 

Rs. 

1898-99 

... ... ... 1,175 

1899-1900 .. 

. 1,660 

1900-01 

... ... ... 2,500 

1901-02 

.2,535 

1902-03 

.2,250 

1903-04 

. ... 2,250 

1904-05 

... ... ... 550 

1905-06 

... ... ... 906 


The allowances paid to the Sulaimdn Khdls by the Zhob 
District amount to Rs. 1,550 per annum as detailed below— 


Section. 

Sab-section. 

Monthly 

Allowance. 



Rs. 

Sultan Kh61 ... 

Mfr Khan Kh61 

200 

M lDZBl m* • • 

Bddin Khdl -. 

350 

»} 

Mir Gul Kh6\ 

850 

,, 

Mohbit Kb61... ... 

100 

Sardz Kh61 

Mahmud Khel ... 

j 250 

n ' * * 

JaMzai . 

, 800 


The Wuin. The Wazfr Afghdns, a powerful tribe who inhabit the 
country north-cast of Zhob have always been a son rot of 
trouble aud have committed raids and robberies from time 
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THE WAZIRS. 

to time in the Zbob District. They sro a race of tall Popolatioji. 

active hillmen of vagrant and pastoral habits who are more 

prone to rob tbeir neighbours than to work for their 

living. In 1891 the Wazfrs were responsible for 41 

reported cases of murder, cattle-lifting, etc. They were 

again particularly active during 1892 in depredations in 

the Zhob District. The most serious of their offencos 

wore attacks on sentries and escorts between Mir Ali Khel 

and Khajuri Kach and Gulkach, all of which were 

successful and resulted in much loss of life and the gain to 

the Wasir's of a certain number of rifles. During 1893 they 

committed no less than 37 raids and othor offeuccs within 

the Zhob limits. The scene of most of these outrages 

was tho Khajuri Kach-Mughal Ka road, which was 

rendered so unsafe that special measures had to be taken 

for the protection of travellers. In 1894 they committed 

19 raids. The Wazirs were comparatively quiet during 

1895 and 1896, but in 1897, they were again rather more 

active and did much mischief, and during 1898, 20 raids 

were attributed to them. Iu May, 1999, the Wazfrs 

attacked a party of 5 Zhob Levy Corps sowars between Mir 

Ali Khol and Girdao. One sowar was killed and another 

wounded and their rifles were taken away by the raiders. 

Besides this, eight cases of highway robbery and thoft woro 
also reported against the V\ azirs. Iu December, 1900, 
the Mahfldd Wazir blockade commenced and continued 
until March, 1902. 

The troops noted in the margin* were allotted for blockado 

duty under tho coin- 

• Detachment, 6th Bombay Cavalry, 

Wlng/sUh Bombay Infantry, 23rd mand of Lieutcnant- 

Bombey Biflee, Zhob Levy Corpe. Colonel R. I. Scallon of 

the 2£rd Rifles. The boundary of the Zhob District 
to be watched by these troops was roughly a line from 
Gustoi along the Kundar river to its junction with tho 
Gomal at Domandi; thence along tho Gornul to Toi 
Khulla (where the Wana Toi joins the main atroam ), then 
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1’oi‘Vlation. over the hills in a south-easterly direction to the Gbzamauda 
Nullah ; thence across the Zhob River to Kuchbina Nullah, 
about 4 miles ; nnd from there eastward to the Zao Rase in 
the Suluiman range ; a total distance of about 55 miles. The 
troops were distributed in various posts and were instructed 
to capture and hand over to the Political anthonties auy 
Mahsud Wazfrs who might be discovered beyond the limits 
of their own district; to prevent any supplies of food or 
clothing from passing into the Mahsud country ; to protect 
the persons and property lioth of the inhabitants of Zhob and 
of the Powindahs and Nasars who twice yearly pass along 
the Gomal valley to and from the Punjab ; and for these 
purposes to co-onerate, as occasions required, with the 
troops and levies employed in Waz(rist6n. The Commissioner 
of the Derajat computod that daring the Powindahs migra¬ 
tion some 50,000 sonls and 150,000 animals traverse, the 
Gomal. A large camping ground was selected on the left 
bank of the Gomal on the lee of an isolated hill which was 
occupiod by a 6trong party of the 23rd Bombay Rifles. The 
caravans were met as they crossed $he Afghan border, 
and convoyed by parties of the Zhob Levy Corps to the 
assigned camping ground near Gulkach. Here they wero 
passed on in snch numbers as wordd ensure no block taking 
place anywhere along the road, to Khajuri Kach where 
there was a picquct of the 23rd Bombay Rifl?s, parties of 
which oscorted the caravans to Toi Khula where they were 
handed over to the Southorn Waziristan Militia. Other 
caravans using the Zhob Valley were protected by parties, 
detached from Mughal Kot, Mir Ali Khel, Girdao and Husain 
Nika The result of these arrangements was thal the 
Powindahs suffered no loss in person or property in Zhob or 
the Gomnl. Several petty raids were attempted by Ihe 
Wazirs, but as a rule the raiding parties which managed to 
cuter Zhob returned with difficulty and empty handed. The 
troops employed on this duty made many roads and tracks, 
the most important one being a camel road U feet wide from 
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Mf r All Klit I id Zhob v.a Wa/dri Hagh to Gulkach on the rorcaATion. 
G»mal river,* distance of 23 miles. The Zhob I»vy Corps 
rendered excellent service, and on moro than one occasion 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scallon brought to notice especially 
commendable acts of service by |»artios of the corps. In 
one instance over 1,000 sheep lifted near Chacbobi were 
saved by the energetic action of the ttiraldar Commanding 

the Zhob Cavalry at Mnghal Hot. 

In July, 1901, s party consisting of about 15 raiders raided 
tbo Zhob Levy Corps post at Kbhm Morj and carnal off 12 
Martini-licnry, and one Snidor carbine and 1-6 rounds of 
ammunition, killing one duffudar aud wounding two sowars, 
one of whom subsequently died. 1 he raiders made good 
their escape aud could not be arrostod. The joiut cnqai y 
held by the Political Agents, Zhob aud Wano, showed that 
the raiders were M.ihsdd and Shlraui outlaws from Ihitish 
territory liviug in Al^jbuuistku u**ar the border. 

.Subsequent attacks were made on the Levy Corps post 
at Shin biz in April, 190o,and ou Gudawaoa in December, 19U5. 

In both cases the attackors woro repulsed. The defenders in 
each case suffered severely, but succeeded in holding their 
posts aud in preserving the rides aud Government property 
in thoir charge. Five Dative otficors aud men of the Corps 
received the Indian Order of Merit for their gallant conduct 
on these occasions. 

Of the total population of 09,718 censused in lyOJ, 
iii, 772 or 97 per cent, were Muhammadans, 1,529 lliudus, Bcl, * lou ‘ 
320 Sikhs, 50 Europeau and Eurasian Christians, 40 Native 
Christians aud one Jew. 

The Muhammadans of the District belong to the Sunni sect. 

The Saiads and mullat alone are versed in the tenets of their l8li “- 
religion. The tribesmen generally are devout in performing 
their prayers at the stated times, in keeping the fasts, and 
in setting apart a portion of their income for chanty (z ak.it), 
but in other respects their religion is mingled with suporsti- 
liuu, aud there is a general belief in the intervention of 
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rnrrLiTioM. ancestors ond saints in the pursuits of dully life. Those are 
invoked to cure diseases, to avert calamities, to bring rain, 
aud to blase the childless with offspring. Suiads and mulL'u 
ulso piny an important part, and their amulets, charms, aud 
blessings are constantly invoked. Some of them arc croditcd 
with the power of bringing rain, of curing diseases, of grant¬ 
ing children, of averting disease und locusts from the crops 
and of exorcising evil spirits. A list of the most influential 
mull lift in the District is given in table 111, Volume 11. A 
common superstition is that if any one calls to a tribesman 
as he is starting on a joomey, he must sit down before going 
farther. If immedlately after starting, a hare crosses his path 
he must return homo and start ngain. The same holds good 
if he meets any member of the professional weaver class, 
who are locally known os j*iha\rar. If s jackal crosses the 
path it is considered a good omen. A journey must not bo 
undertaken on a Tuesday, nor daring the month of sa/ar. 
A ^uth or blacksmith will not cut a green pistachio kkanjak 
tree, nor will he sell a stone griddle which has once been 
plaoed over fire, 7 he Taran and Khosti SaiBds in the Fort 
Bandeman tahsil are cred.ted with the power to render 
an enemy’s bullets 1 armless, and the members of tho 
8hah£zai sept of aal6lzais are believed to be able by 
their charms to avert locusts. In pre-British days 
it was not uncommon to prove tho gu'lt ot innocence 
of a suspect by ordeals by fire, water, eto. In upper 
Zhob the ordeals by water were generally performed in the 
Fakfraai spring near Babu China. The procedure was us 
follows:—A man stood in tho spring with a polo in his 
hand about 6 feet long, the end of which ho inserted in the 
mud under the water. Tho criminal after receiving bless¬ 
ings from the mulla, was made to hold his breath and sit 
onder water whilst the man holding the pole kept him 
down with the hand which was froe. As soon as the cri¬ 
minal put his head under water a man posted on the bank 
ran to anothor, placed at a distance of from 30 to 70 paces 
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from the bonk. As soon as the first man reached the PoftLAtio*. 

•eoond, the latter started and ran to the bank, aod if the 

criminal could hold his breath till he reached it he was held 

to be iuuooent. In the ordeal by fire a heated ploagh share 

was placed on the hand of the snspeet and he was mode to 

take 7 steps. There were also other forms of ordeal. A 

stick was inserted in a holo drilled in the bottom of a 

wooden bowl. A mulld would then read the verse thra 

yai'm from the Kordn and blow at the bowl, and should tho 

bowl turn to tho left tho saspect was declared guilty. Or 

the same verse would be chanted over crushed barley which 

would be given to the suspect to swallow and it would stick 

in his throat if he were guilty. 

There is a general belief in evil spirits and their powers 
of theft, and the grain on the thrashing floor is encircled 
by a line drawn with a sword, and a copy of the Kordn is 
placed over it until it can be measured for division, for four 
lofct evil spirits should interfere. 

In the Census of 1901 the total number of Hindus and Hindus^ 
Sikhs in the District was 1,849, of whom 1,818 were 
consused on the standard schedule, and represented mostly 
the aliens from Indian provinces. In pre-British days, a fow 
families of Hindus, who originally came from Vihowa in tho 
Ddra Ghazi Khan District, were ongaged in trado at Mina 
BAzar, but since the establishment of the bazar at Fort 
Sandoman some of them have returned to their homes whilst 

others havo moved to Fort Sundeman. 

The Arya Samdj movement is wholly conflned to the Arya 

Hindus from tho Punjab who aro employed in Government 
offices. There is an Arya Samaj at Fort Sandoman, where 
there is a manciir or prayer hall. 

Occupations were only recorded in detail in 1901 in the Occupation. 

areas censused on the standard schedule, the population of 
which was 5,152 or about 7 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion of tho District. The majority of these were alien! 
in the sen ice of Government or engaged in trado. ^ ^ 
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Population. Outside tho town of Fort Sandeman and tahsfl Load quar¬ 
ter stations, the family system of enumeration was followed, 
the occupation of the heod of the family being- assumod to 
be that of the remainder. The population of the District 
in this case may he roughly divided into sir classes by 
occupation: landowners, cultivators, flockowners, tradors, 
labourers, and artisans. The landowners are tho most 
numerous class, and tho other classes aro recruited from 
among them. They include tho principal tribes of the 
District, viz., tho Kdkars, Mando Khtfls, Shiranis, and Khosti 
Sheikhs. Most of these cultivate their lands thomselvos, 
except tho leading families among the Jogfzais and the 
Sdfi nomads who employ tenants. Tho tenants also belong 
to the poorer classes among these tribes. Tho flockownors, 
are chiefly the Malazai and Kamdlzni in Hindubngh ; the 
Jalalzai, Batozai, Ali Khel, and Ghorezai in Kilo S&ifulla; 
and the Marddnzai, Huramzai, SuUimdnzai Mando Khel, 
and Safi in Fort Sandeman. The AH Khdl, Ghor^zui, 
and Daulatzai in the Kila Saifulla tuhafl are the best 
camel breeders. The labourers are chiefly to be met with 
among the poorer Kdkars and Ghilzai nomads. Tho 
artisans indigenous to the country are the blacksmith ( jmak), 
carpenter and weaver ( pcshatcar ), who are scattered in 
different villages in each tahsfl. Some of the Lowanas and 
.Taldlzais manufacture earth salt. 


Social or class distinctions are little observed among 
Afghans as a rule, though there are a few families such as 
the Jogfzai, and some Saiads, who, for various reasons, 
claim a superior social status to that of their fellows. 
Du mars, who are said to he the descendants of a slave or 
minstrel* of the Sanzar Nika, are considered, by the Kdkars 
os socially inferior, and the respectable among the Kdkars 
generally refrain from giving their daughters to them in 
marriage. Weavers ( peshawar ) are also rogardod us 
inferior, hut tho push or blacksmith assert equal status with 
the tribesmen aud some of tho push claim a Saiad descent. 
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Among the rest social position is on a uniform level, and rorruTto* 
even the title of malik confers little distinction, and tin' 
holder of the title is treated as an equal by the villagers. 

In the absence of a Saiad or mull/i precedence in an 
Afghin assembly is generally given to the oldest. 

The custom of taking and giving news, which is usual 
•very where, also prevails among the Afghans of the District 
bat in a leas ceremonious form than is observed by the Italoch. 

Enquiries and answers are limited to the usual salutation, 
welcome, and enqoiriea after the health of the person con¬ 


cerned and also of hia immediate relations. When address¬ 
ing persons of sanctity, tbo term fir tdhib, mira tdhib, 
or $hei*K»6hib are used, and their hands are kissed aud 
people rise when they enter an assembly. Culln|n of 

Hospitality, among the Afgbkns, is not so profuse as in h« r .iuln j. 
the case of the Beloch, and the custom is limited to relations 
and friends, who are eutertained according to their-position. 

A nesr and well to-do relation or an intimate friend will 1« 
given meat and bread, but a poor relation must be content 
with snch food as may he ready in the bouse. Strangers 
resort to the mosques and the villagers who meet them at the 
prayer times either send them their food or take them home 
and feed them, the system being known as lu>,iL«x. Some 
of the leading men aomng the Joglzais keep guest houses, hut 
these are in the first place intended for relatives and friends. 

It is customary among the tribesmen to raise subscriptions Co-operation 
among themwlreB on certain occasion., tbe system being *"'3/,!" 
known as baspan, savcul, or marrga. Such subscriptions are 


raised when an individual baa been reduced to poverty 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, such us the burning 
down of his house, or when a heavy fine has been imposed 
on him, or when he has to pay blood money. The person 
in need, who is accompanied by one or two friends, invites 
contributions from among his own tribesmen, who pay him 
in cash or kind, according to their moans. Such subscrip¬ 
tions are not raised to pay bride-price or to meet marnago 
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Population 


Food. 


expenses except by the Sargaras, among whom the bride¬ 
groom's friends contribute one hisa of grain per family 
towards the marriage feast. 

The majority of the people have two meals daily, ore 
in the morning called harazar markhdma, gahiz or sahdr, and 
the other at sunset ( mdshum hor ), men and woroe’j gonerally 
eating separately. Some of the well-to-do pioplo have a 
third raoal early in the morniDg ( nxhdrai ) or in the after¬ 
noon, and some cultivators, when at work, have a meal 
brought them at mid-day. All Afghina have a voracious 
appetite, nnd a male adult will oat as mach as 2 lbs. of 
bread at a meal if he cau get it. 

Wheat is the staple food-grain and is made inti unleavened 
cakes (pattri ) baked on a griddle. In the summer leavened 
cakes ( khamtrt ) are usually eaten for the morning meal. 
Nomads on the march eat kdk made by wrapping dough 
round a hot stone and putting it in the ombera. 

Most people eat their bread plain, and without relish, bat 
an infusion of krut or boiled whey known as krai ghori is 
sometimes poured over the pieces, tc which boiling ght is 
addod. The Kakars of Hiudubagh and' Kila Saifulla pre¬ 
pare pandkai by boiling wheat flour in milk and making the 
paste into small cakes. These are dissolved iu hot water 
nnd pieces of bread broken in it. It is considered a 
delicacy. The tribesmen, and more especially the flock-, 
owners among them, take milk and its preparations, generally 
butter-milk (shalomiae), with tbeir meals from April to July. 
Cow. are kept by those iu good cirumsumces, but the m.lk _ 
commonly drunk is that of shocp or goats, and in the KiU 
Saifulla tab.il also of camels. Curds, made with rennet or 
khamaztrae ( Withania coagulant), form the bae.s of most 
preparations, including butter and cheese. In Upper Zhob, 
next to butter-milk, krut is in demand which are cakes 
made of boiled whey to which salt has been added. 

Moat is seldom eaten in surnmor esoopt when the inhabit¬ 
ants of a hamlet combine to buy a sheep, goat or bullock, 
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or when a moribund camol or other animal is killed. It is Populatio*. 
usually half-boiled and is cooked without condiments, except 
salt. In the Hiudubagh tahail the blood of animals 
slaughtered was formerly boiled and eaten. Locaats and laz 
are singed in fire and eaten. 

Ogra , a porridge made of crushed wheat, maize or millet 
and sometimes of wild almond fruit ( zarga ) and boiled in 
water in winter, aDd in batter-milk in the aammer, was tho 
most common article of food in former days, and is still 
popular among the K&kara, especially in the spring. In 
winter, in the Fort Sanderaan tahsil, a small quantity of 
lauds meat ( a ki D d of biltong ) is sometimes added to it. 

Cakes made of maize, judri or millet flour are eaten as a 
change from wheat; and rice porridge forms the staple food 
of the Mando KWls in summer. The principal article of 
food of the Sbiranis is maize bread, though cakes made of 
wheat, barley, and judri are also sometimes eaten. Ash , 
another kind of porridge, is made by boiling wheat floor in 
milk. The Kikars of Hindubkgh and Kila Saifulla largely 
supplsment their foodstuffs with shdnas, the fruit of the 
pistachio khanjak , which is eaten both freflh and dry. 

Before use it is pounded and either mixed with bread, or 
made into an infusion in which the cakes are steeped (pdsa). 

A similar use is made of tbe juniper berries. 

The use of lands or parsanda , s kind of biltong, is common 
among the well-to-do classes and also among some of the 
poorer people. It is generally made of mutton, but occa¬ 
sionally also of goats’ meat, beef, or camels’ flesh. Ordinarily 
a family will kill three to five sheep for making lands, bnt 

the well-to-do kill more. 

Sheep are specially fattened for the purpose, and are 
killed about the end of October. The carcase is either 
skinned, or the wool is pulled off with the help of applica- 
tions of boiling water. After tbe carcase has been singed 
in a fire, the feet are cut off, and it is cleaned; the stomach 
i8 then joined together with green twigs, and the body is 
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ation. divided from neck to tail, the boneB of the baok and legs 
)oing taken ont. Such meat as adherea to these members, 
is salted and placed in an omptied entrail, and is considered 
a groat delicacy. The carcase is now slashed and thorough- 
ly salted, rolled np, and kept for a night to get rid of tho 
moisture, in the meat; after being further treated with salt 
and asAfoetida, the meat is now hung on a forked polo and 
exposed to tho air, day and night, except in damp woather. 
It is ready for use in about a month. It is examined from 
time to time, and more salt and aaafoetida are rubbed in if 
it shows signs of.decomposition. When ready, it is cut up 
and stored in ajar or Bheop skin, and is fit for aso till 
March. When required for eating, it is boiled in an earthen 
pot for three hours over ji slow fire. Most peoplo eAt it 
once a woek or on very cold days. Somo poople also oat 
pieces of this meat raw. 

Now-a-days the diet of the woll-to-do among the poople 
is becoming more civilized. They drink groeu tea, audoat 
fowls, eggs and rice. 

Frait and Melons, water-melons, grapes, apples, apricots, mulberries, 
vegetable*. ftD( j tan zali fruit ( Elaagnua hortovtxs ) are eaten where 


Utennil*. 


I)resa 


procurable. The wild fruits in use are tbo pistachio 
khanjak, shinani (Olea cxupubita ), and wild ulmoud. 
The use of vegetables iB unknown Among the indigenous 
population, though they eat tho tender shoots of wheat and 
barley and also the following wild herbs : — Uehnur atlaghndr, 
khokhai , injdora, shezgi, raghl>olae, pewark , marghakai, 
pushaif gul'i'fndkhij khatol , bushki t kw’8&kci t <jculzawfii'i ) 
darzai and khwdzha mu8(il t and 8(indi. 

The cooking utensils ordinarily in use consist of a tripod, 
a stone griddle, an earthen pot, a few drinking bowls, a 
wooden plate osed both for kneading and eating and a 
copper oan with a opout (gcidw'i). 

Tho dress of tho majority of tlio people is simple and made 
of coar§e cloth, that of a male costing about Its. 7 and of a 
female Its. 5-8-0. An averago tribesman wears a turban 
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(pagrai), a jabai landai or khalkai which i8 like a smock Population. 
frock, p artiik or buggy trousers, a long tihrae or scarf and a 
pair of shoes ( kapai ) or sandals ( tsaplai ). The Sanatia 
Kukars wear a burnt* or shirt instead of the jabai and have 
also a conical cap ( kulla) under tho tarban. A Sanzar 
Kh4l would generally wrap one end of his turban round his 
neck. Big trousers among the Sanzar Kb£ls are consi¬ 
dered a mark of distinction, an avorage tribesman expending 
on them about 20 yards of cloth, a Sardiir Khel Jogizai as 
much as 45 yards, while among other tribesmen about 
8 yards of cloth are used. In winter sheep skin ( postin) or 
felt coats (kosae) are worn; the Mando Kh^ls using generally 
sheep skin coats which they make themselves. The poorest 
among the Shi ranis are content with a course blauket (sarai) 
round the waist and another thrown over the shoulders. 

The majority of the tribesmen wear nothing but white; the 
Shiranis, Mando Kh£ls, and Alizai Sanzar Kh6ls, howover, 
wear black tnrbans. r 

The women have a wrapper (sarai or tikrae ) and a long 
shift reaching to the knee which in the case of married 
women is embroidered in front with silk and studded with 
shells. Among most of the tribes, a marriageable girl’s 
dress is generally of two colours, the front pieces, being of 
a different colour to that of the back piecos. Tho use of 
trousers among the tribeswomen is restricted to Mando 
Kh^ls and to a few women of leading families among other 
tribes. Some of the Sanatia women have began to wear 
trousers. Among the Shiranis a girl on her marriage wears 
trousers. Other women wear gaiters ( paichas ), which in tho 
case of married women are green or red and of unmarried 
girls white. Unmarried girls of the Kamalzai section in 
Hindubagh wear on the forehead a red cloth band ( zekun ) 

stuffed with wool. 

Tho rise in tho standard of living has led to improvement 
in the style of dress among tho wealthier classes, and the 
felt coot (*<#««) and coarse cloth arc being gradually 
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Population. 

Hnir. 


Ornnmcnts. 


PveellinRfl. 


replaced by thr liner Indian piece-goods. Hotter materials 
are also used for tlio dress of the women. 

All the tribesmen, except the mullus who shavo their 
heads clean, wear long hair which falls in curls on either 
side of the face. Elderly mon among the Sanatia Kakars 
cut their hair short. A part of the hair of unmarried girls 
is made into fine plaits over the forehead and tiod with a 
brooch (zartihgae), the mark of maidenhood; and thereat 
is tied in a single plait at the back. That of the married 
women is divided by i parting, brought round the ear a*I 
made into two plaits at the hack. 

Females adorn themselves with ornaments such as nose 
rings, ear-rings of silver or brass, bracelets and necklets of 
ailver, and bangles of either silver or zinc. Young men 
and older men of position are particulaily fond of ornament¬ 
ed saddlery, cheap rings set with imitation stones, and gold 
embroidered coats and waistcoats. Nearly every man 
wears an amulet or tawiz. 

Married men who have no children, or whoso children do 
not live long, sometimes wear, os a charm, a bracelet on the 
rie ht arm and a silver Hog in the right ear, and get a hole 
bored by a mulU or .AeiW in the ear or in the nght 


tril 

fomad tribes snch os the Malazoi, Karoalzoi, Mlrzai of 
in Hindubagh, Mardanzai and Safi in Fort Sandstnan, 
Jalalzai, except the Jogizai tardar khel, in Kilo Saif alls 
od the year in blanket tents ( kuhdi). A kiikdi is made 
mats’ bair, and generally consists of eleven pieces ( tayai). 

’ or( ji no ry width of a piece is 8 feet, and the longth 
e8 from 15 to 24 feet. Three of these pieces stitched 
3 ther form the fly, and two stitched together form each 
the four side walls. They are stretched over enrved 
,den polos In winter the side walls are 

U)rtcd against rain and water by a stone or mud wall 
ut 2 foot high, or by a wattle hnrdle. In front of 
bi.7h.di is a yard fenced in by matting or bushes. 
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Only tho well to-do can afford q separate kizfuii for their Population 

Hocks and cattle. In the centre of the kizhdi (gholai ), the 

family live, and this part of the abode contains the hearth 

and a platform on which are placed blanket®, carpets, and 

spare clothes, and a stand for the water skiDS. In another 

division ( ahpol) the sheep and floats are folded at night, 

whilst in a third ( ghojal ) larger auimals are tethered. A 

kizhdi costs about Rs. HO, and should last for ten years. It 

is waterproof and a favourite mode of living, as it can be 

moved from place to place as may be necessary. The 

Jalulzai Kiikars of Torghar who are mostly graziors use 

caves for shelter and many of them do not possess even 

kizhdi*. Many of tho cultivators trove from their mud 

huts into kizhdi* in the summer, some along their fields 

and others in fixed encampments known as the mena. No 

beds or lamps are used, and the household furniture is 

scanty and consists generally of a few blankets, carpets, 

quilts, pillows, skins for water and gram, some cooking 

pots, and a hand mill (michan). A variation of the kxzhdx 

is the summer shelter, which is covered with bushes, instead 


of blankets and is called kudhal. 

The settled inhabitants live in huts made of stones aud 
mn d, consisting of a single hut 24 feet by 12 feet in size, and 
costing about Rs. 30. The roof is either Bat or sloping 
und consists of brushwood covered with mud. Tho 
single room is used for all purposes including use as 
a cattle shed. The well-to-do people, especially among 
the Joglzais, have spacious houses, with court-yards. 
Among the fchlranis the people generally live in stone- 
built houses with flat mud roofs, each hut containing 
„ single room about 8 feet high and 10 feet square, 

which is occupied by the whole family. Doors arc uncom- 
, , a „ boing generally closed with a bush. 

z£zz£ , »~’ »■« -r*,: ■ 

wood and woven with a kind of grass called buruo . 
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Population'. 


Disposal 
the dead. 


Amuse- 
meats and 
festivals. 


An improvement has recently been noticeable in the 
structure of houses in the District. Sheikh Y6kub 
IsmMlzai has set an example by building a large house, 
stone in mad, with a ma*jid and a guest house adjoining 
it, at Musafirpur. It is all his own handiwork including 
the doors, and the bedsteads, and i 9 known iu the country 
as the Sheikh bangla. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. Tho mulld draws the Juilima either 
on the forehead of the corpse, or on a piece of pottery or 
a clod, which is placed under its head. As his fees he is 
given the clothes worn by the decoasod except the turban. 
There is no fixed period for mourning. Condolence and 
fdteh are offered by friends and relatives within the first 
three days, but in the case of duath of females, condolence 
is disponsed with, except among the Sanatias. The 
mourning in tho case of a child under four years lasts for 
one day only. 

Two stones are generally placed on the grave of a man, 
one at the head and the other at the foot, and three on 
that of a woman, tho third being in the centre; in somo 
places a man’s grave has two and a woman’s grave one 
stone only. Long poles are erected ovor the graves of 
saintly persons as a mark of reverence. 

A person who is killed at the hands of a man of an alien 
faith, or unjustly by one of bis co-religionists, is styled a 
thahtd or martyr. His body is placed on the ground in 
hia own clothes, covered over with stones, and a stono hut 
erected over it in which a loophole is left for passers-by to 

look in. 

The only indoor gome is katar which resembles chess, 
and requires two players each having nine pieoe9 of stick 
or small stones. Boys play with knuckle bones ( haddai ) 
and are fond of marbles. Of oot-door games may bo 
mentioned henda resembling prisoner’s'base, and wrestling, 
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the latter being confined to Sanatia Kakars. Khu : ae Popclatiow. 

a hopping game, requiring eight or twelve players, is 

another amusement. The well-to-do classes both shoot 

and course, while the poorer classes ore fond of chasing 

tiring, and thus killing sisi or chikor. Sisi and chikor arr 

snared, and also foxes, the last named chiefly in Hindnbdgh. 

and Kila Saiftilla tahsil for their skins. 

Dancing (hamai or aianr ) is popular among men and 1 
women on all festive occasions. The dancers move in a 
circle, clapping their hands and singing in concert under 
the leadership of one of their number. Among the Sausar 
Khcls mixed dances (gnda hamai), are common, marriageable 
girls and men dancing together ; but in other parts of the 
District men and women dance separately. Among the 
Shfranis male guests at weddings perform the sword an<^ 
jhumar dances round a bonfire. 

The only important festivals are the two ids, the hs id 
and the halkai id. Honsoi races, tent pogging, dancing, 
nnd shooting at a mark', form the amusements on these 
occasions. 

Shrines arc ubiquitous in the District, almost every Bhriner 
village graveyard having a patron saint, who in his life 
• iine was a village or tribal elder. Their shrines generally 
consist of little more than a heap of stones or a rough mad 
or stone enclosure, and occasionally a mud hut, surrounded 
]>v somo poles to which rags, horns or bells are attached. 

In the Hindubagh tahsfl the best known shrines are those 
of Sheikh Tam Nika in the Marghziin valley, muoh 
respected by the Sargaras ; and of Sh&h Husain Nika, an 
Isa Kb el Kakar, at Urgassa, held in reverence by the 
Sanatia Kakars. The local tradition credits Shuh Husain 
with having had horns, like a goat. The shrine of Mullu 
Karaul Akhund, Mchtarzai, lies at Kbulgi. He is said to 
hav.< predicted that on the day of his death Hindubagh 
would be occupied by the British, and local tradition alleges, 

*bat this prediction was realised in October, 1890. Other 
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Population, shrines arc those of Sakhi Nika, Tdran, on the bank of 
Yakub Munda, about 20 miles south of Hindubagh, who is 
said to have turned the melons olf a field in ** Hindwino 
kach n into stones ; Sheran Nika who in bis lifetime rooted 
onfc cholera from Hindubagh ; Daulatyor Nika, a companion 
of Daru Nika ; and among Faklrzais those of B&hlol Nika, 
Sikandar Nika, Laklr Nika, and Adiloi Nika. 

In the Kila Saifulla tahsil the best known shrine is that 
of Bdkar Nika, who was fourth in descent from Jogi, the 
progenitor of the Jogizais. It is allegod that tl\e power 
and influence of the Jogizais was at its zenith in Bekar's time. 
He was summoned to Kandahar by Ahmad Shah Abddli, 
who demanded revenue from his clansmen. Bdk&f was put 
in boiling water aud miraculously came ont unhurt. 
Ahmad Shah was convinced of his saintliness and gave him 
a sanad of exemption from payment of revenue His 
shrine lies at Spin Tangi, about 12 mile? north of Kila 
Saifulla, and is largely visited by all Sanzar Kbdls. The 
Bhrines of comparatively minor importance are those of Jogi 
at Sp.ntangi, Nawab Joglzai at Khusnob, Jbanda and 
Ishaq Jogizai at Rod, Ismail Smailzai at Takri, Hazdr 
Ghor#zai at Ghor6zai, Saiad Muhammad Ghordzai at Toiwaa, 
Zaid Allahdddzai at Telerai Allahdadzai, and of Mulla Soda 
Gul Mlrzai. A hillock near the Tang Haidarzai restbouse 
is pointed out as the sacred spot where Khwaja Khidar sat 

for a while. ■ i 

Important shrines in the Fort Sandeman tahsil are those of 
Husain Nika,Sanzar Nika, and the Takht-i-Sulaimdn. The 
shrine of Husain Nika, a Meehan Khel fakir, is situated on 
the bank of the Kundar river, on the northern frontier of the 
District; it consists of a hut about 20 yards long by 12 yards 
broad and 8 yards high. There are several other shrines close 
by, among others of a dog belonging to the saint. Accord¬ 
ing to local tradition this dog was endowed with the power 
of divining the number of pilgrims wbo woro coming to 
visit the shrine aud used to notify the same by barking, 
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giving OD0 bark for each visitor. Oo one occasion the dog Population. 
gave three barks and his inaster accordingly prepared food 
for three guests, but four men arrived and the saint, moved 
to righteous anger by what he considered was wilful decep¬ 
tion on the part of the dog, immediately slew him. It 
subsequently transpired that only three out of the four 
gnests were Masalmdns and that the fourth was a disguised 
Hindu who had falsely endeavoured to pose as a true believer. 

In his remorse the saint erected a shrine in honour of the 
dog and left it in his will that his votaries should first visit 
the dog's shrine and then his own. This practice is observ¬ 
ed to the present day. The shrine is held in reverence by 
the Powindahs, more especially by the Sulaimiin Khlls. The 
present keeper of the shrine traces his descent for twenty- 
three generations in a direct line from Husain. The other 
men attached to the shrine reside at Inzar about 5 miles 
distant and attend by turns. The shrine has a revcnuo-free 
grant at Inzar of 62 acres of land, of which 29 acres are 
irrigated and 33 acres unoultivablc waste. Among other 
miracles it is mentioned that the caldron provided for 
cooking the sacrifioial meat cannot be filled, nor can any 
length of cloth wholly cover up the saint’s grave, except 
in cases when the votary’s request meets with tho saint’s 
approval and the object desired by him is to be gained 
immediately. 

The shrine of Sanzar Nika, the progenitor of the Sanzar 
Kh& Kikars, lies at Kot in the Kibzai circle about 
27 miles from Fort Sandeman, and is held in great reverence 
by all Kakars. 

The Takht-i-Sulaiman shrine is situated on a ledge some 
distance below the crest on tho southernmost bluff of tho 
Eaisa-ghar mountain. It is visited, chiefly in the summer 
on Thursdays, by many pilgrims both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan. In June, 1891, it was visited by the late Major 
Mclvor, then Political Agent in Zhol>, and Captain ( now 
Major Sir Henry ) McMahon, and the following has been 
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population, extracted from an account dated the 8th of August, 1894, 
written by the latter officer, and published in the “ Geogra¬ 
phical Journal ” for that year — 

“ This mountain, which, with its sister peak of Kaisagar, 
forms the highest points of the Sulaiinan range of the Dorth- 
west frontier of India, is situated in the territory of the 
Shiranis, who, until brought under British control in the 
winter of 1890, were an independent and extremely trouble¬ 
some border tribe. Many legends attach to it. According 
to some, Noah's Ark alighted here after the Deluge ; while 
others (from this the mountain derives its name) connect it 
with Solomon, who, as the story goes, oooe came to 
Hindustan to marry a lady named Balkis. While returning 
from India with his bride in a flying throne, the lady 
requested Solomon to stop for a while, to enable her to take 
a last fond look at her native land. Thereupon the throne 
alighted on this peak, which has ever since borne the name 
of Tukht-i-Sulaimdn, or SolomonV throne. Ethnologically, 
the mountain is considered by some to have been the birth¬ 
place of the Pash td-speaking races. 

*' From these and other legends connected with this moun¬ 
tain, the shrine situated near its summit has been for many 
centuries the plaoe of pilgrimage of such adventurous 
pilgrims, both Hind . and Muhammadan, as wero hardy 
enough to face the dangers of the road, throngh the wild 
tribes of the country, and the difficulties of the mountain 
itself. A native surveyor is said to have reached the shrine 
about a hundred years ago, while somewhat later two English- 
men, Messrs. Fraser and Harris, members of Elphinstone’s 
Mission of 1809, are said to have attempted the ascent, 
without success. The military expedition sent to survey 
this mountain in 1884 succeeded in reaching the summit of 
the Kaisa-ghar peak close by, which is 11,300 feet and some 
200 feet bighor than the peak of the Takht itaolf. No 
attempt was made to scale the Takht, which was said to be 

inaccessible. 
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“ During the Sldrdni expedition in December, 181)0, Gone- Foi'wcatiom. 
ral Sir George White, the present Com mandor-iu-Chief of 
India, in order to show the Shirinis that even their moat 
remote mountain fastnesses were not iuaccoaaiblo to Uritiah 
troops, ascended the wouutain from the eaatern aide, accom¬ 
panied by a small party of picked rneu, and auoocodcd, 
after somo two days' hard climbing, in reaching a point on 
the east line of the hill, but waa unable to dovoto the time 
necessary for an attempt to reach either tho shrine or the 
actual summit. 

“ Major Maolvor, C.I.E., thou Political A gout, Zhob, and 
myself determined, the following year, to attempt tho 
uscont, and found ourselves on Juno 28, 188), at tho Potai 
spring, on the western slopes of the rango—the highest point 
at which spring water on that side is obtainable. At dawn 
on tho 29th we commenced the actual ascent, and by tho 
evening, after a hard day’s climb, reached tho Croat liuc at 
the point where tho famous shrine is situated. Here wo 
found a couple of rough stoue hut shelters erected by 
pilgrims, in which former visitors had each in turn left 
cooking vessels and supplies of flour and rice for the use of 
those who might como after them. Tho uctuul shriuo was 
close by, and within a few yards, but fur from a plcusuut 
place to get at. The face of tho mountain at this point on 
the eastern aide is a sheor precipice of many thousands of 
foot. Tho shrino ia some 20 feot down below tho edgo of 
tho precipice, and consists of a small leilgo of rock about 
4^ leot long by 3 feet wide, with a slight artificial parapet 
of rocks on the outer sidos, about a foot iu height. It is 
reached by four foot-holos cut or worn away in tho rook. 

Tho hand and foot-hold is good, but the edge of tho preci¬ 
pice appears slightly to overhang the little lodge below 
aud the sensation theruforo experienced in goiug dowu or 
coming up over tho edgo of the procipioe is only equalled 
by that of seeing some one else do so. All pilgrims apparently 
do not enter this shriuo, but contout thomselvos with looking 
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Population, down into it from above. Those who do descend leave a 
small token in the form of a small piece of stick, which 
they fix into the interstices of the little rock parapet. 

Both of us descended, and left our stick tokens. The 
look-down into space from this little ledge does not tempt 
one to make a very long stay there. 

" The crest of the mountain at the shrine is not the 
highest point, which is at one of the three knob-like peaks M 

at the 6outh end of the crest. These we determined to 
ascend, if possible, next day, notwithstanding tho assur¬ 
ances of our native guides that these peaks were quite 
inaccessible. After a cold night on the crest, on the 
ground, where some snow was still lying in patches, wo 
commenced a hard day's work. Each of the three peaks 
before us was separated from the place in which we were 
and from each other by procipitous gaps in the Crestline, 
and the ascent certainly did not appear hopeful. Without 
describing the many adventures of the day, it will suffice 
to say that we both succeeded in reaching the tops of all 
three peaks, and also, I am glad to say, in discovering a 
possible way down again—a matter which at one time 
appeared somewhat doubtful. 

“ This is tho first occasion on which Europeans havo 
reached either the shrine or the summit of the peak of the 
Takht-i-Sulaimnn. No one has, as far os I know, gone up 
to cither place since.”* 

The minor shrines in Fort Sandoman are those of Mir 
Nika at Karmanzai in the Shfrani circle ; of Mulla Zamun 
Nika, Haripal at Niqfb Khel ; of Mull£ Babakar Uaripal 
at Shinapunga; of Mulla Umar Nika Haripal at Abdul 
Daq Kili ; and Muhammad Nika Mando Khcl at D£ra. 

Names and Both among girls and boys many names are to be found, 
l,lcs - which aro possibly of totemistic origin. They aro those 

of animals, plauts or fruits, and references to colours such 

• The placo has since Lccq vuitcJ uu two leparalc occasions by parties 
u t British Officer*. 
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as nilai , bay, samand, dun, zarrjhun green, are frequent. In Popolatiov. 
other cases, the denominations used for men are those usual 
among Muhammadans, while, in the case of women, names 
beginning or ending with Bibi, or Naz or expressions of 
value or quality are popular, such as Bakht Bfbi, Bibi 
Maryam, Blbi Aisha, Mahnaz or Naz Bibi, Gulbashra 
( flower-faced ), Zartola( golden ), and Nazuka( delicate ), 
etc. Shortened forms of the long names given to men such 
asTdju for Taj Muhammad, Wnlo for Wali Muhammad, etc., 
aro frequently uBed. 

Though a girl is a valuable asset in an Afghan family* 
no ceremonies are observed on her birth. She is named 
by the mother or some female relative. The birth of a boy 
is announced in a peculiar manner. The woman who 
attends the mother shouts thrice at the top of her voice 
Kdnros Into tcarvai da faldni zoc wo so, which means, * Ye 
stones and plants, listen that a son has been born to a 
certain ( naming him ) person.’ Guns are then fired and 
there are general rejoicings. The boy is named on the 
third day after consultation with the mulld. The ceremony 
of circumcision takes place within the seventh birthday 
generally. In 6tating his name a man will generally add 
that of his sub-section, section, clan, tribe or other group 
to which he belongs. The term khan is used both as a 
suffix or prefix, and in the latter case it is considered a 
mark of honour. The word malik is applied not only to 
village hoadmen recognised by Government, but also to 
large land-owners and men of influence. The term sarddr 
is strictly confined to some of the leading men among the 
Joglzais. But it is commonly applied by tho Shfianis and 
Mando Kh£ls to their leading men, and also to other 
Jogizais. 

Among titles possessing a religious significance may bo 
mentioned tho prefix sheikh and the suffix shuh which 
are employed by Saiads. The term mulld and tdlib are 
upplied to men, who have some pretensions to religious 

14 u 
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Population, looming, the latter being applied to those who aro still 
under religious instruction. Tho descendants of mulldt are 
known as Akhundzada. 

^honour** ^ knowledge of the rales of honour ( maytir ) which 
prevailed amoDg the people before the British occupation 
and which still infiuence the actions of many of them is 
not without importanco from the point of view of ad¬ 
ministration, and a short reference msy be ^nade to them 
here. They are gradually giving way before British law 
and order. It was incumbent on a tribesman — 

(lj To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 
refuge with him. The refagee was called 
Hanawatqc and was always maintained by his 
protector so long as he remained under the 
latter’s roof. 

Among the Shhani3 an offender who is unable to protect 
himself from his enemy, or, in other words, when his own 
territory is too hot to hold him, generally takes refuge 
with a chief or other powerful personage belonging to some 
other section or tribe. The custom ( “ nahora” as it is 
called ) is to take a sheep and slaughter it at the door of 
the person's house whose protection is claimed and who is 
bound to give him refuge. The offender then becomes the 
protector’s hamsuydh or neighboar, and is bound to make 
good to the latter any loss incurred by him in consequence 
of the responsibility he has undertaken. In the event of 
the hams&yO’k*s death the protector’s claim forms the first 
charge on the deceased’s property. Another method of 
claiming protection consists in the offender tying the end 
of his ckadar to that of the wife of some powerful person¬ 
age when the latter generally affords him the succour ho 
requires, though he is not bound to do so as in the former 
ease. The custom of “nahora’’ is also employed when 
one man bogs any groat favour of another. The slaughter¬ 
ing of a sheep at a porson’s door marks the urgency of the 
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case and ia something akin to tbo Hindu cuttorn of aittiDg Population. 
•‘dharna.’’ 

(8) To de.end to the last property entrusted to him. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for tho safety of 

the person and property of a guest. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a 

minstrel, or a boy v\ ho had not taken to trousers. 

(6) To pardony an offence on the intercession of a 

woman of the offender’s fam.ly, a Saiad or a 
mulldj an exception being always made in case 
of adultery and murder in which terms weres 
arranged between the parties. 

(7) To refrain from killing- a man, who had entered the 

shrine of a prr, so long as be remained within 
its precincts $ and also a 'man who whilst fight¬ 
ing begged for quarter with grass in his mouthor 
a cloth round his neck or who put down his arms. 

( 8 ) To cease fighting when a mulld, a Saiad, or a 

woman, bearing the Koran on his or her head, 
intervened between the parties. 

(9) To punish an adulterer with death. 

In pre-British days, blood had to ba uveugjed by blood if 8?h ^ m of 
the parties were of equal position and influence ; but if the PC I’ ri « al: *- 
relations of tlie person killed were weak, the matter was 
compromised by the payment of compensation, lu cases 
in which the parties belonged to the same tribe and tho 
offender himself was out of reach, his nearest relation, viz., 
his brother, fatlier or cousin was slain. If, however, the 
offender belonged to another tribe, it was iucumbout on the 
aggrieved party to kill one of the section, clan or tribe to 
which the former belonged. Such a system was liab to 
indefinite extension and led to interminable blood feud:,, 
which continued until either tho authorities or frieuds in 
torvened to arbitrate. In such cases the losses on either side 
were reckoned up uud compensation was paid to the side, 
which had lost most. 
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Porni-ATioN. Might was right in days gone by and the position of the 

Blood co aggrieved was the principal factor in determining the 

pensalioa. price to be paid for blood; hence the compensation for a 

mullu, a Saiad or a person belonging to a tcrdarkhil or 
leading family was considerably more than that payable for 
a tribesman. The general rate among the Kakars was 
Rs. 1,200 and four girls ; among the Mando Kh£ls Rs. 1,200 
and two girls; Shfranis Rs. 700; and Khosti Sheikhs 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 700. The award of girls as compensation among 
the Kakars was generally made up of two girls hdzar (pre¬ 
sent )and two girls nd-hAzar, that is, not born yet. In the 
latter case the party whose girls were to be given when 
born, was nominated. The girls for this purpote were 
valued at Rs. 100. The compensation for a woman and for a 
pcshatcar (weaver) was generally half of the amount payable 
for a tribesman. The loss of an eye, a hand, ear or foot was 
generally counted as equivalent to half a life, the loss of a nose 
as equivalent to a life; the compensation for the loss of a tooth 
was about Rs. 50. When a mnrder was committed in conse¬ 
quence of a dispute in regard to land., a plot of land was also 
given, among the Kakars, in part payment of compensation. 

AtoODg the Shiranis, in cases of blood fend the quarrel is 
strictly limited to the actual offender ; the blood money is 
fixed at Rs. 700 for males and Rs. 350 for females. A curio us 
custom, which seems to be peculiar to this tribe, is that 
should vengeance bo exacted in hot blood, i.e., immediate¬ 
ly after the offence has been committed, no blood money 
is claimable, but if some time is allowed to elapse before the 
offended party take its revonge, then compensation is pay¬ 
able to the relations of the murdered man at half rates, i.e., 

Rs. 350 for a male and Rs. 175 for a female. 

Af K Wn The only Afghan refugee at present ( 1906 ) residing in 

njfug. e«. £)i 8 tricfc is Suhibzada Mfr Hasan Sh&h, a Hasanzai 

Saiad, who with eleven followers lives at Kili Sheikhan in 
the Fort Sandeman tabsfl and is in receipt of a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 100. 
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U '• MrUin that the prrocut inhabiUnta of the Diatrict 
0*1 History. are comparatively recent immigranta but who tbair predecea- 
aor. were there ia nothing to abow. That aom. of the earlier 
int.abitanta were non-Muhammadan mat be inferred from the 
tradition, prevalent in the KbAtrAn country that' H.zrat Ali 
fougbt againat kdfi.it linfldtla) cloaa to the Kewan .firing in 
Mat, where cairn, of blackiah atone are .till aeen mattered 
about indicating the placea where theae frd/fra were buried. 
It ia aaid that there wan eo great a maeaacra that a atream 
of human blood flowed through which Ali made hi. famon. 
mare to awim. Other tradition', in the ai.me country refer 
to the exieteoue of a Jat Hindu colony, which wa, followed 
by the Lath Afghina. In the central and weatern portion, 
of the Diatrict, and in BArkhAn ruina of Mughal fort, are 
•l«o pointed out. 

ibe piincipnl divisions of the present inhabitants of the 
Dutrict are KAkars, Khelrans, .Musa Kh«s) R Danism, Tarins. 
Luni« and Ptfclii Sainds. With the exception of the KhdlrAns 
all are AfghAns. 

The following account of the Afghina given by Mr. Hughes 
Buller, C.S , in Chapter VIII of his Census of India, 1901 

volumes Vand V-A , BnluchislAn. may be quoted inextemo: _ 

14 The specie) interest in the AfghAns for Baluchisten lies 
in the feet that tbe traditional home of the race lies within 
iU boundaries. Afgbin genealogies, whatever he their value, 
all commence from Qais Abdur Rashid, who is alleged to be' 
thirty-seventh in descent from Malik Talut (King Saul). 
His home was in tbe tract immediately to the west of the 
Kuh-i-SulaiinAo. which is known to the AfghAns as KhurAaAn, 
and to ns as KAksr KhuriaAn. Frorfi Qais Abdur Rasbid 
sprang three sons —Ohurgbusht, Saraban and Baiun,_and 
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the descendant* of these epon vmout ancestors ere still to be 
found living in large number* round the slopes of the Takbt-i- 
SnlairoAn. From Ghurghu*ht ( according to the genealogists, 
were descended three sons—Mando, BAbi and DAni. The 
descendants of Mando are represented bj Mando Khels of 
Zhob. We have a few Bib is in Quetta-Pi shin and KalAt, 
eod although DAtii has not become the eponym of a tribe, 
his descendants constitute two of the most important tribes 
of tbe Province. These are the KAkars and the Pannis. 
His two other sons were DAwi and Naghar. There are a few 
DAwis living among the Pannis of Thai ChotiAli, whilst 
Naghar’s descendants are to be found in tbe NAhars among 
the Marris and KhAtrAns. There are also a few of the latter 
among the UtmAo KhAI Kakars of Bori. 

** Saraban's descendants divide themselves into two groups, 
whose ancestors were ^his two sons, Khair-ud-din alias 
Kharshahun and Sharf-ud-dm alias hharkhabun. Khar- 
shabun’s immediate descendants are represented by the 
Zamunds, a few of whom are to be found in Pisbiii, and 
tbe KAnsis, who live close round Quetta. The rest of 
the descendants of Kharshahun are the Yiisnfzais, the 
Tark-ilAnri, and tbe UtmAn KhAI, tbe innio body of 
whom are to be found in Dir, S*At and BAjmir, whilst a 
few are said to have amalgamated with the DehwArs of 

Mastung. 

u The descendants of Sharkbubun, Saraban’s other son, 
were five in number: Tarirt, Shlr&ni, Miani, Barrch and 
Urmar. l>rin, ShirAni and Baruch are »\t once identifiable 
M the names of important tribes still to be fomd in Balu- 
chistAo. It is only among the Marris that the name MiAni 
can be localised, where they constitute only a small group, 
but other representative descendants of this grandson of 
Saraban are the Liinis of Thai ChotiAli, amalgamated with 
whom i to be found the descendants of another son of 
MiAni, tbe Laths; the JAfars of the Mii*A Kh^l UIihiI ; the 
SilAoh, who are to be found among the Haani section of the 
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Kbftrin tribe; the Z.m.rmi,; „<j the Bolbrs or Bolferth 
section of the hot tribe. 

« Few of the dependent, of Beiteo hove their hornet jo 
thi. Province, but many of them revi.it the home, of their 
aoceators in the cour.e of their annual migration.. I refer 
to the numerous nomad sub-divi.ion. of the Ghilzai., the 
bulaim&n Kh#la, Nn,»re, Kharotis, and other. Close to our 
borders, aero., the Gomel, the name of the common ancestor 
can still be locali.ed in the Baitannis of tbe Dern I,mtfl 
Kh&o District.” 

The Kh4tr&o* claim both Baloch and Afghan affinities, 
but the majority of them are probably of Jat extraction! 
The MusA Kl.els and Liinis allege that leaving their homes, 
in Khur&'ln they rmrehed southwards, the I.unis coming 
westward to the country they now occupy. The Sanzar 
Kh<§ls separated from HindubAgh and came south-east- 
ward to Bori, while the Tarins and Dumars are said to 

have come by Pishin and Kow&s to SmAllan, Baghao and 
Duki. 

The firBt regular census of ihe District, the results of 
which have been published, was carried out in 1901. The 
District was divided into two divisions for the purpose—<„) 
the towns, military posts, bazars, etc., in which a synchro¬ 
nous enumeration was made on the standard schedule, and (6) 
the remainder of the District, in which a rough house to 
house enumeration was made by the subordinate revenue 
staff. This was not synchronous. The results arrived at 
gave a total population of 67,864 of which 4,248 were cen- 
sused on the standard schedule and represent, in the main, 
tbe non-indigenous population of tbe District. A detailed 
■tatement containing the principal census statistics will be 
found in table II, Vol. B. As the tahsils now included in 
the Loralai District formed part of the old Thai ChotiAli and 
Zhoh Districts at the time of the Census (1901), a detailed 
statement of the indigenous tribes has since been prepared 
and embodied in Vo). B as table 111. 
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According to the Census of 1901, the total number of 
occupied houses in the District wu 14,735; 87A in the 
towns and 13,857 in the villages. Of the total population 
of 67,864 the urban part numbered 3,561, and the rural 
portion 64,303. The incidence of population per square 
mile is 8, the highest being 15 in the SanjAwi, and the 
lowest 6 in the Duki tahsfl. The population per house in 

urban areas is 4 and in rural areas 5. 

The only town in the District is Loralai, which has 
grown up since the British occupation, and is largely in¬ 
habited by an alien population. 

In pre-British days the District was the scene of con¬ 
stant raids by various tribes, and, the people being obliged 
to live together for mutual protection, the number of villages 
was smaller. There is now a tendency to spread out, and it 
ie stated that since the British occupation 128 new villages 

and hamlets have been established. 

.The District possesses a total of 439 villages, in au 
area of 7,999 square miles or one village in 18 miles. 
Except the JAfars who live in permanent villages, the 
majority of the people of MtisA KhAl tahsfl are nomads and 
have few villages, and that tahsil has oniy one village in 
every 36 miles; SanjAwi has one .village in 11 miles; 
BArkhAn and Bori one in 12 miles; and Duki one in 28 
miles. There are only three tillages, which have a popula¬ 
tion of over 1,000 souls, vix., Pui ( 1 , 393 ) in SanjAwi; 
Mekhtar ( 1 , 107 ) in Bori; and SbAra and IsmAil Shahr ( 1 , 096 ) 
in Duki. Other important places are mentioned in the 

Miniature Gaaatteer of each tahsfl. 

The villages are of the usual type of PathAn village and 

consist mainly of hovels made of mud placed together with¬ 
out any definite plan. Some of them are surrounded by 
mud walls, with mud watch towers as places of refuge. The 
villages are generally very dirty and unsanitary. Orchards 
•nclosed in high walls are found in some of the more-^mpor 
tant villages in SanjAwi, Duki, Bori and BArkhAn. 
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Previous to 1901 no regular census wan attempted, and 
the growth in population cannot, therefore, be illustrated 
by reliable figures. The first attempt to take a census was 
made during the cold weather of 1889-90 in the old Thai 
Choti41i District, through the chiefs or tumundar* of various 
tribes. The village statements were completed in the begin¬ 
ning of 1890-1, but the Mds4 Khels who bad recently come 
under control and were then included in the Zhob District 
were left out of even this rough estimate. The total popu¬ 
lation of the remaining four tahsils was estimated to be 
35,965, to which Duki contributed 8.009, Snnj&wi 5,532, 
B&rkh&n 10.64G and Bori including the Loralai bazar and 
cantonment 11.778. In 1901, when a systematic attempt 
to take the census was made, the total population was found 
to be 67,864. The figures of 1901 show an increase, over 
those of 1891, of 54 per cent in Duki and Bori, of 40 per 
cent in B4rkh4n and 24 per cent in SanjAwi. This increase 
in the population of the District may be attributed not only 
to the improved methods on which the census of 1901 was 
carried out but also to the increased security of life under a 
settled Government, and the rise in the standard of living 
which has undoubtedly taken place among the indigenous 
population and which has led to more frequent marriages 
and a consequent increase in the birth rate. 

The majority of the indigenous population of Duki,' 
Bori and B4rkb4n are settled, but in other parts of the Dis¬ 
trict there is a constant flow of migration, due to the noma¬ 
dic hahits of the tribes, the variations in the climate, and 
the periodic visitations of scarcity and drought, which com¬ 
pel the inhabitants to seek more favoured localities. 

In the Bori and B4rkh4n tahsils, many of the cultiva¬ 
tors live among their fields io blanket tents, or mat shelters 
(faunsi from April to September. The Wan4chis of Sanjiwi 
move down to the Zawar valley in the Sibi (District in winter, 
and some pf the Dumar graziers go to Duki. During the 
summer months the Mils A KbAls dwell in temporary sheds 
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(mandav ) among their fields, and in winter more into roraune 
encampments on the sides of hills where they lire in kitkdis 
(blanket tents). 

Periodical visitors to the District are the Ohilaais, 
viz., Nisar, K bn rot, Shinwir, etc., who are mentioned 
under Ghilzais later on. They are to be seen in the 
District chiefly in the winter months, when they graze 
their flock*, engage in trade and transport or work as 
labourers. 

The Jalilzai, Mardinzai, Bilozai and Kibzai of Zhob 
come to Loralai in winter to work as labourers. The Duki 
and more especially the Chamilang valley is a regular 
pasture ground in winter for flocks from Sanjiwi, Birkhin 
and Shibrig ; when the rainfall has been good and there 
is sufficient pasturage, the Marris of Kohlu, some of the 
Bugtis. and the Baloch border tribes of Deri Gliizi Khin, 
such as the Durkini, Hadi&ni and Bazdir, graze their flocks 
in B&rkh&n in August, September, October, April and May. 

A few of the Spin Throb, Lunis, Tor Tarins and (Marinas of 
Duki go to Jhang and Multin in the Punjib daring winter 
months to import cloth and shoes. In years of scarcity and 
drought the Sudozai and Waliini I.iinis graze their flocks in 
winter in Derijnt. 

The immigrants froui other Provinces in India are immimtioa 
chiefly from the Punjib and Sind. ' They are employed in tr * m nd,, • 
Government and private service, and are also engaged in 
trade and labour. 

No detailed record of age was attempted in 1901, except Age sutis- 

, _ , . ... tics, vital 

in the Civil and .Military station of Loralai and the bazars statistics, 

at the headquarters of tahsfls which were enumerated on the {jf“ l JS*' 
standard schedule ; in the District adults were merely d it- inflrmiiiss. 
tinguisbed from minors. Out of a total Musalmin indi¬ 
genous population of 61,322 there were 37,338 adults; 19,841 
males >nd 17,497 females. The number of children, >2 
years and under, was 23,984: males 12,938, and females 
11,046. 
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Vital statistic* are not recorded in any plaoe in the 
District. Iq 1905, a eummary enqniry regarding the birth 
and death rate was made by the tahsil officials, in a few 
•elected villages, the result obtained indicating 5 47 per cent 
of births and 4-34 percent of deaths on the total population 
during the preceding 12 months. The percentage of births 
of girls was 2-59 and of boys 2 88, while the death rate among 
boys was 14, girls 1*06, adult males 0-91 and adult females 
0 97 per cent. The birth rate (7-41 ) was highest in the Miisfi 
Kb61 tahsil, lowest (3 54) in Bori, and the death rate highest 
(6-84) in BArkhAn and lowest (1-71) in SanjAwi. Longevity 
among the indigenous population appears to be infrequent 
owing to constant exposure, bad nutrition and uncleanly habits. 

A similar enqniry made, in 1905 shows that out of a 
total population of 12,811 the number of persons afflicted 
with infirmities was 109 or less than 1 per cent, and it 
included 43 blind, 9 mute, 44 deaf and 13 lepers. The 
lepers included 8 males and 5 females, and of these 6 were 
found in Duki, 4 in MusA KhAl and 3 in Bori. 

The disproportion of women to men in the town and 
cantonment of Loralai was very great in 1901, as there were 
only 142 women to every thousand men. It may be assumed 
that the disproportion is greater in March, when the census 
was taken, than during the summer, as many women leave for 
their homes in India in order to escape the cold weather 

The following table shows the proportion of females to 
males among the important tribes of the District :_ 




fhdni 

Tarfn 

Zarkdn 

Panri or Panel ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Afgbins 

< 

War 

llatarina 

!*<* 

tikv 

Zamarai 

.Ghilsai (nomads* 

••• 

•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Kh&rin 

a •• 

••• Ml 


Saind 

• •• 

• •• •• 


baloch 


••• • •• 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Oot of the total population of 67,864, civil condition 
*u recorded in 1 he ra#** of 3.561 persons only. Of 3,1 18 
males. 1,774 were married. 174 were widowers and 1,170 were 
unmarried. Of 443 females 273 were married, 26 were widows, 
and 144 were unmarried. The figures of course represent 
anomalous conditions prevailing among the non-indigenou« 
inhabitants of the District. The excess of married men over 
married women is accounted for hy the presence of a number 
of married men among the troops. The proport ion of married 
males to females among Musalm4ns was 942 to 166, among 
Christian* 12 to 5, among Hindus 622 to 92; among unmarried 
Mnsalm&n* the proportion of males to females was "77 to 85, 
ajid of Hindus 316 to 55. 

No record was made of the oivil conditions of the in¬ 
digenous population. 

Among the indigenous classes, every man marries as 
soon as he possibly can, but the payment of bride price 
(wuLvoar) compels many to wait till middle age. This is 
specially the case with the poorer nomadic classes. Marri¬ 
ages almost invariably take place after puberty, one of the 
most important reasons being that the wife is expected to 
undertake many and various duties which can only be per¬ 
formed by a full grown woman. 

So far as can be ascertained polygamy is rare, except 
among the well-to-do, though the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four allowed by the 
Muhammadan Law. The summary enquiry instituted by 
the tahsil officials, to which a reference has already been 
made, elicited the information that in a population of 
12,811, the numher of married men was 2,610 or 20 per cent, 
of whom 183 or only 1-43 per cent of the population 
bad more than one wife. The wealthy who aloDe can 
afford to pay wnluar more than once take more wives 
than one, either for pleasure, or, sometimes, for the sake of 
offspring. Men of average meaDS also occasionally take a 
•ecood wife to aesist in their work, as they find the bargain 
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» profitable one. Among the Afghtn. poltgnmy in occe- 

-onolly forced on the poor by the cn.tom which require. 

th.t one of the .ureieing brother, or couain. tnn.t merry the 
widow. 

Marriaae with near relations formerly much in vogue, 
among many tribes, though not always the rnle, is preferred,’ 
became exchanges can be easily arranged, the bride price 
payable is less, the parties are already mutually acquainted 
and their tribal relations are strengthened by the marriage 
tie. Generally speaking, social distinctions are not 
observed in marriage relations, but most of tbe tribes, 
eicept tbe Duraars, who have no scruples in this 
respect, do not give their daughters in marriage, to artisans 
such as blacksmiths, weavers, etc. The aarddr khl/a or 
chiefs families among the various tribes generally marry 
their daughters to members of their own septs, or to scions 
of families holding a smilar position in other tribes. Thus 
tbe Shamezai Liini, and the Msz&rAni KbStr&ns, who are 
sarddr kill* in their respective tribes, do not give their 
daughters in marriage to their own tribesmen. The Kharshin 
and some of the Bukb&ri, Mnududi and Chishti Saiads also 
unite their female offspring with members of their own 
sr'pts. 

Among the well-to-do the bridegroom is generally 
alout twenty years of age and the bride eome four year* 
his junior, whilst among tbe poorer classes both the 
bridegroom and the bride are, as a rule, older. Infant 
betrothals are of rare occurrence, and then usually between 
very near relatives. Ordinarily, a man is not consulted 
in tbe selection of bis bride; tbe duty of negotiating a 
suitable alliance being undertaken by his parents. Before 
making any definite advances, it is customary to depute a 
female ^relative to visit the prospective bride and to satisfy 
herself as to the hitter's personal appearance and other quali¬ 
fications. Among the very poor, or when marriage takes plane 
amohg the well-to-do at an advanced age, the man 
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bif o« n choice. The girl baring been approved, the father roeuLamm. 
of the bridegroom with some of his relatives ( marakkn ) inter- 
viewH the girl’s father, and if the preliminary overtures are 
favourably received, the amount of wulwar, the portion of 
it to be paid in cash And in kind, and the nature and value 
of the presents (tcor) which the father will bestow upon bis 
daughter at the wedding, are discussed and settled. A 
deduction on account of the value of presents is sometimes 
made from the amount of toalwar and in such cases the 
parents make no presents to their daughter. When these 
preliminaries have been arranged, the mulld recites a prayer 
— faH*ha— and congratulations are offered to the bridegroom’s 
father. The girl’s mother then presents the bridegroom’s 
father with a handkerchief or the collar of the girl’s dress 
and a needle in the eye of which a silk thread has been 
inserted. The bridegroom’s father presents the bride with 
zurungue, an ornament made of silver coins. This is the 
distinctive sign of maidenhood and is not removed until the 
woman becomes a mother. Guns- are then fired. This, the 
preliminary step in the betrothal, is known as the holcra or 
ghusht, and is considered binding. After it has taken place 
it is considered a want of good breeding on the man’s # part 
to repudiate the contract without a plausible excuse, and 
any one who does so is regarded with contempt. In the 
case of the woman the hokra is considered binding except 
under special circumstances. V hen a period of about a 
month has elapsed from the date of the preliminary betro¬ 
thal, a party of the bridegroom’s relations visits the bride’s 
father aud pays him a portion of the walwar. The bride’s 
father presents the visitors with pouches of embroidered 
cloth which are used for keeping antimony and tobacco, and 
a portion of the ualuar, originally fixed, is also remitted. 

This is the kozia or betrothal, and on this occasion also, 
there are general rejoicings, dancing, etc. After the kotda 
the bridegroom i» permitted to visit the bride at her parent’! 
bouse «Dd to enjoy all the privileges of a husband. 
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"’Ii-n the to.ifu.ir has been p»id j n full, „ Hat. j. fi„d 
or the marriage («i*d/i or when the bride j. brought 

rom her father a house, to her new home bv a partv of the 
br.degroom’s relation, and fried. (,„, n ( th( . marr.ane 
service (nikah) liemg performed hva mu/id in the hrid'e- 
grooms house, within three days. Should the girl d,e 
ore e nikah, half the tonfioar paid i. refunded. Resides 
e wiluiar. the bridegroom has to supply provision, , t / m .Ant) 
to the father of the girl for the entertainment of the wed- 
mg guests. Marriages are generally performed after the 
Wheat harvest has been gathered in, but thev are not cele. 
brated during the month of .afar, the first ten day. 0 f 

r : mm an “ tl,e ^ nod totorvening between the two id. 
In the case of remamage of a widow no ceremonies escept 
tue n ikuli are observed. 

The ceremonies of marfiage described above prevail 
among the Kikars of Bori, and, with a few local modifies- 
t.ons, among other Afgh&n trihe, in the District. The 
Jifars, Kharshfns, Lunis, Tsrin, and Dumar, perform the 
nxUl, in the bride', heuae,. while the Mii-4 Khdls, I.ots and 
Zamarais follow the practice of the Sanzar Kbdl K4kar. 
Among the tribes in the I'uki, Sanjiwi and Mii,4 Khel 
tahslls, the bride and bridegroom are not permitted to sea 
or meet each other before the marriage. 

The marriage ceremonies of Kh4tr&n 8 are somewhat 
different. The Kbetrfin bridegroom generally uearB red 
trouser* on the day of marriage, and among the Chachas, 
UDtil recently, the bridegroom was required to wear the 
marriage crown (muknt) and cut a branch of the jundi tree- 
ceremonies which are apparently the rel.es of Hindu customs 
When a girl has been approved by the parents of the pros- 
pect.ve bridegroom as a suitable match for their son, a 
menial such as a weaver, shoemaker or minstrel is sent to 
her parents or guardians to consult them. If they are 
agreeable, the father of the lad, together with a few of his 
relations, and a female of his household, interviews the girl’s 
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parents, and arrange* the terms, the chief points foT consi¬ 
deration being the amount of walumr end whether the 
marriage will be tnriuar (i.e., that the girl shall return to 
her parents in the event of her becoming a widow). Sweets 
are distributed to those present, and a gun fired The lad’s 
father presents a poti or wrapper to the hride and a rupee 
to he worn by her on the forehead, the well-to-do giving a 
gold muhnr in lieu of a rupee and also a poti to her mother. 
The girl’s father presents a poti to the female who accom¬ 
panies the bridegroom’s party. A part of the wulwnr fixed 
is also paid. These ceremonies are a binding part of the 
betrothal A week or so after the betrothal, the bride’s 
parents send a barini— sheep skin embroidered with silk, 
and a gold or silver ring for the bridegroom. The marriage 
service or vikdh is performed at the bride’s honse, and when 
she is brought home, a sheep is killed. The heart of the 
sheep is cooked, and a rnultd recites a charm over it, and it 
is then divided between the bride and the bridegroom. The 
rest of the meat is cooked, and seven women, who have been 
married only once and whose husbands are living, are 
invited to uartake of the repast, at which the bride and 
bridegroom eat from the same plate. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are not permitted hv custom to meet or see each other 
before marriage. The tribal sentiment about this custom is 
best illustrated by the tradition which prevails among the 
Khetr&ns regarding the graveyard - lca»idn-udla-kabristdn— 
at Vit&kri. It is said that in days gone by, some young 
girls were playing on the ground when the lads to whom 
they had been betrothed happened to come that way. The 
girls being unnble to hide themselveH prayed to God to 
ehield them from their gaze. The ground opened and they 
all sank alive into it. Popnlar superstition has it that on 
Thursday nights the girls still emerge from the graves, to 
dance and sing. Should the girl die before the celebration 
of the nikdh, the portion of walwar. already paid, is not 

refunded. 
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Except among the well-to-do Kliarshin Saiads who 

Bride price, marry within their own sept* and do not demand any 

walwar, the amount and payment of vudw.ir is the most 

important factor in all matrimonial airangementa. In pre- 

British day* money was scarce and the hride price was low, 

varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 for a virgin, and with the 

exception of the small amount required for ornaments, it was 

generally paid in sheep, goats, camels, cattle, grain and 

occasionally in land and water. Among the Sh4dotais, Spin, 

Tarins and U»tar£nas of Duki no wulwar was demanded. 

The present rate of rvalwar among the tribes in Bori is from 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 1.000; Mus& Kh4ls Rs. 300 to Rs. 800; 

Gharshin Salads Rs. 60 to Rs. 80; Duki tribes Rs. 200 to 

Rs. 800; Dumars Rs. 250 to Rs. 700; Khltr&ns Rs. 300 to 

Rs. 900. But the amount depends on the position of the 

bride’s family, her personal qualities, and the paying 

capacity, age and social position of the suitor. Cases are 

known among the Maz*riini Kbetr4ns in which us much us 

Rs. 3,000 have been paid. If a man wishes to marry 

above him or an old man wishes to marry a young girl, 

he has to pay a higher price than an ordinary suitor. The 

walwar paid for a widow or a divorced woman is generally 

half the amount paid for a virgin,-but in exceptional cases 

when a widow is young and attractive, it is more. Dower, 

or haq-i-rnahr i known as kawin among some of the tribes) 

is theoretically recognised, the amount varying in different 

tribes. It is usually small; in the Bori tahsil it is Rs. 20 to 

Rs. 40; among Zarkiins of Duki Rs. 7 and among other tribes 

from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 40; in B&rkb&n Rs. 12 ; and in Musi 

Kh61 Rs. 2-8*0 to Rs. 12. A cow, or a couple of sheep, a few 

fruit trees or some ornaments are generally given in lieu of 

dower, and this is more particularly the custom among the 

tribes in Sanj&wi. • Among moat of the Afgbin tribes the 

■ 

husband presents his wile, either in addition to, or in lieu 
of the haq-i-mahr, with a share, eenerallv one-third, of the 
merit (sen vdb) which he hopes to obtain after denLh by giving 
alms from his hearth (anykarni) during his lifetime. 
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Mention may also be made of the system of exchange population 
(aarat, ttarai, paUarai t icata or voatandra) which is nni- System of 
▼ersal among the tribes. Under this system, if there is eichftn 8®- 
much difference between the ages of the girls, who are to be 
exchanged, one being marriageable and the other not, the 
parents of the younger generally have to pay an additional 
sntn in cash, or give two minor girls for a marriageable one. 

Similarly when a widow is giv j in exchange for a virgin, 
the guardians of the former have to make an additional cash 
payment by way of compensation. 

In pre-British days a man of influence and power in PeM»a» 
the Bori, Sanj&wi and Duki tahsils would kill t sheep, and 
throw its head into the house of the girl of whom he was 
enamoured, and give out that she was his, signifying that 
any one who would cut off his head could marry her. The 
walvxiT would ultimately be settled with her parents and 
the girl married to the man. This was called dr. Among 
Sanzar Khels including Dumars, Zakhpels and Utm&n Kh61s 
it sometimes happens that a marriageable girl leaves her 
parents or guardians and seeks protection under the roof 
of the man of her choice. In such cases too (known as 
mat/zy'ii or ta»ht) the walwar is arranged subsequently and 
paid to her parents, and the woman is then married. 

Among the Kh6tr&ns a system locally known as the 
aariicar also prevails, under which a woman, when she 
becomes a widow, returns to her parents, and carries with her 
the presents made to her by the parents at her wedding. 

In this tribe when exchanges of girls are effected, the guar¬ 
dians of the minor girl agree to give hereafter a daughter 
born of the elder girl taken in marriage. This is called 
arjai dotti. 

The marriage expenses most of which fall on the bride- Ths mnrritge 
groom’s party vary according to the position of the contract- **^ nsei lkncl 
ing parties from Ka. 50 to Rs. 500 excluding the walwar . 

The bride's parents generally present her with a dress, 
acd a few silver ornaments, bedding, and some articles of 

10 
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KT ~ l 0 ™ b0]i fUrDitUre ' A 8Uit of i. . 1.0 given to the 

been treated Wh<!D ’ h ° WeWr ’ tb<> f0st of thete present, bu 

paren* T ' "* aeaiD6t ^ bride *«*• bride’. 

more "dr * “° P" 9 *" 18 - We " ,th y fRmilie8 P«s-"t 

better o t,ttU 0D ^ t ° ‘ he bride ’ ~ou» and 

nllZ aDd 8rt,CleS ° f household furniture, and 

”“ “k m 8 ° me aDima ' S ' Tbi ‘ i8 “P"** the ease 
among the Mazar&ni Kh^tr&ns. 

Divorce. The usual reason, for divorce are the disagreeable 

appearance or temper of the woman, immorality proved or 
suspected, or sometimes disease. Among the Kikars a 
woman who refuses to work or proves .to be incapable of 
performing her multifarious duties may also be divorced. 
The method of divorce is the throwing of three stones or 
clods of earth after the woman in the presence of two wit¬ 
nesses. The divorcee has the status of a widow and can 

remarry ,n her tribe, but if She is divorced for misconduct, 

she is not permitted by custom in some of the tribe, to 

marry her seducer. Amongst the Dumar., Zakhpels, PechiS 

and Sanzar Kbels of Bori, the Zarktins and Tor Tarins of 

Duki and the Burners of SanjiSwi, a woman can obtain a 

divorce if her husband is proved to be impotent. To effect 

this, pressure is brought to bear on the husband bv her 

parents through the tribal headmen. Among many of the 

tribes, if a woman is divorced for her own fault, the husband 

claims compensation ( khulla ) from the man whom the 

divorcee marries. The amount is generally not more than 

half of the walwar, originally paid for her. 

penalties Before the British occupation, among most of the 

01 adultery. trjbe6| death wa8 the punjBhment of , fajth|e88 Wlfe h( . 

flagrante delicto. The Laharzai Miis& Khels cut off 
the nose of the woman, and made a cut on the forehead and 
wrists of the seducer. Among the Dumars, Zakhpels and 
" anechis the adulteress’s nose and ears were cut off while 
among the B«l Khel Mils* Khels and Isots, the woman’s 
nose and the man’s foot were chopped off. The punishment 
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of death still holds good theoretically, but, in practice, an fopulatioh 
injured husband is readv to salve his conscience with com¬ 
pensation in girls, money, cattle, land, etc., the amount pay¬ 
able varying in different tribes. No compensation is pay¬ 
able if both the seducer and the woman are killed. If both 
escape, the woman is divorced, and can marry her seducer, 
among all the tribes except the Khetr&ns and the Kharsbin 
Saiads, on payment of compensation to the injured husband. 

This compensation varies, but the general rates prevalent 
at present are the following :—among the Musa Khels and 
Isots Rs. 700; J&fars Rs. 500; Kharsbin Saiads Rs. 300 and 
a girl; Spin Tarins and Sb6.dozais of Duki Rs. 700, one girl 
and one sword ; Zarkuns Rs. 250 and two girls or Rs. 500 
in all ; Tor Tarins Rs. 400; Lunis Rs. 400 and two girls, 
or Rs 600 in all ; Dumars, Zakhpels and Pechis Rs. 600 ; 

Wanechis Rs. 700 ; Sanzar Khels from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200 


and a fine of Rs. 100. When both parties are Khetrans, the 
compensation payable is Rs. 300 ; the woman is divorced 
and if married under the sariwar system returns to her 
parents, otherwise she is divorced by her husband and dis¬ 
posed of for xvalvuar outside the group to which the husband 
belongs. When the woman belongs to Kharsbin and the 
seducer is a Buzd&r, the compi nsation payable is Rs. 800 and 
the woman also returns to the Kharsbins. If the woman 
belongs to a blacksmith, hamsayah or a Saiad, the compen¬ 
sation is heavier. The Lunis have different rates for various 
tribes, viz., with Marris, Zhobis and 1 Hamzazais Rs. 600; 
with Zarkdns of K-’.hlu Rs. 300 ; with Dumars Rs. 300; 
and with the Tarins c f Thai Rs. 400. When the woman is 
not married but is betrothed, the Lunis charge, besides the 
compensation, damages (•harvidna), and among Dumars, 
Zakhp^le, and Pechis, if the seducer cannot pay the full 
amount of compensation, he is made to pay sharmana, 
which in the case of a married woman is about Rs. 100 and 
in the case of a virgin about Rs. 30 and the woman remains 
with her husband or guardian. 
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ton la .: on. 

The statue 
of woman 
und rights to 
property. 


* m ° ng We]Uo ^° of Mazar&ni KhStrAns, 

Sh4doza, 8 , Luois, Bukb&ri Saiads and Tan ns the position of 

e women is one of extreme degradation. No sooner is a girl 
fit for work than she is sent by her parents to tend the cattle, 

Mdes taking her part in all the ordinary household duties.* 
Uwing to the system of «,aW in vogue, when she reaches 
nu i e age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up for auction 
sale to the highest bidder. Her father discourses on her merits 
“ a beauty, or as a housekeeper, in the public meeting- 
places, and invites offers from those who are in want of a wife. 
Even the more wealthy aud more respectable Afghans are 
not above this system of thus lauding the human wares, 
which they have for sale. In fact the more wealthy and 
influential the family of the bride, the larger the price 
offered for her hand. A wife is expected not only to carry 
water, prepare food and attend to all ordinary duties which 
include grinding corn, fetching fuel, sewing and washing 
clothes, and spinning wool, but she must take the flocks out to 


graze, groom her husband’s horse and assist in the cultivation.' 
With a few exceptions mentioned later, she has no rights in 
property, nor even to any presents given at her marriage, and, 
if divorced, she can only carry away with her the clothes she 
iR wearing. As a widow, too, she is only entitled to a sub¬ 
sistence allowance from her late husband’s estate. 

In the household of a deceased Afeh&n, widows and girls 
are merely regarded as assets, in the division of his property 
and though the system is severely discouraged by Political 
Officers, it is no uncommon thing to find that a hon is u illmg 
to haod over his mother to an applicant for her hand on the 
receipt of the stipulated tcalwar. 

In former days, a brother who did not wish to marry 
his brother’s widow, could dispose of her in marriace to 
any one be chose, and appropriate the itnluar, hut an 
appreciable change has occurred in the j>osition of M ich 
widows, since an important decision given bv Mr. (Sir Hugh) 
B»trnes, then Agent to the Governor-General, in November 
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1892, in the case of Lukm4n KAkar vertus the Crown. “ A« population 

regMrds a widow’s power of choosing a husband,” Mr Barnes 

ga id, “ Muhammadan Law must not be over-ridden by local 

inhuman and ignorant custom, and, in all disputes regarding 

widow re-marriage brought before the Courts in British 

Baluchistan or the Agency Territories, the Courts of Jaw 

should follow the provisions of Muhammadan Law, in so far as 

that Law gives to widows full liberty and discretion to marry 

whom they please; and no case of the kind should be committed 

to a jirga for settlement without a clear direction that, on 

this point of the widow’s freedom of choice, no curtailment 

whatever will be permitted of the liberty and discretion 

which Muhammadan Law allows her. The only point in 

which any concession to local tribal custom can be. permitted 

is that which relates to the payment which should be made 

by the new husband to the late husband’s family. * * * In 

order to put a stop to the feuds which might otherwise arise 

from allowing widows to marry whom they please, it it 

admissible for Courts to settle the sum of money which 

should be paid to the family of the widow’, late husband by 

the man she proposes to marry. This is the point in the 

settlement of these cases, which may usefully be made over 

to a jirga for decs.on.” This decision was re-afhrmed by 

Sir James Browne in June 1«95. in the case of MmmmmAt 

Mariam Y^inzai. The decision is not always followed by 

the tribesmen, but the women are gradually becoming aware 

that they can appeal to the Courts. 

Amongst most of the tribes, including the Pecbi, Khar- inheritance. 

. h , n „„H other Sai.d., the women ere '-bowed no .bare in 
inheritance ; hut the Spin and Tor Turin., U.tarin« and 

Znrkun. of Doki allege that they follow the Muharnmndan 
Law and allow women the .bare to which they are entitled by 
that 1 aw. Thi. .hare they can di»po.e of and take with 
them on their marriage, but a /.aikun woman ooe. not pos.e.a 
„l,enable right, and the property revert, to her ^rental 
heir, on her marriage Among the Sanzur hbfSI. of Bon a 
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population, widow, so long as she does. not marry, is permitted to 
bold one-eighth of her deceased husband’s property both 
movable and immovable. A widow, umong the Jafiirs, on be r 
remarriage takes with her the presents made by her parents 
at her wedding. The KhetrSn custom permits written wills, 
bequeathing a share of immovable property in favour of 
women, and in such cases the women enjoy absolute control 
over the property thus bequeathed to them. 

Inheritance among males is governed by tribal custom, 
but is based on the general principles of shariat. 

Language. Language, at the Census of 1901, was recorded only 

in the case of 4,248 persons who were ceDsused on the 
standard schedule, but these were included in the old Thai 
Choti4h and the Zhob Districts and separate figures as to 
the dialects spoken by these persons, who are chiefly aliens, 
are not available. 

The language of the Courts is Urdu, and a modified 
form of it, originally introduced into the District by officials, 
who came in the early days of the British occupation from 
the Der&j&t, is making way among the indigenous population, 
more especially in the villages in the vicinity of Loralai 
town and cantonment. 

The principal dialects spoken by the indigenous popu¬ 
lation are Pa6ht\i, Kbetrftni and Baluchi. The medium of 
correspondence, except in the cnse of official documents, is 
Persian among Muhammadans, and Lahanda among the 
domiciled Hindus. But in Bori and Duki correspondence is 
sometimes carried on in Pashtu, the characters used being 
Persian. 

Pashtu is spoken by all the Afghans except Jdfars in all 
the tahsfls. The Wan^chi Spin Tan'n of the Sanj&wi tahsil 
use a modified form of Pashtu which is known as the Tarin&o. 
This dialect differs from the ordinary Pashtu of the .Quetta- 
Pishio District, and, according to tradition, the progenitor 
of the Wan^chis quarrelled with his father who cursed him 
saying “ warza. pa zhabe de sok mapah6zha,'\lUni is, “ begone, 
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let no one understand thy tongue.” Among the peculiar ropimATion. 
terms of Tarin4o may be included the following :— 


English. 

Pashto. 

Tarin4o. 

Father 

pldr 

pidr 

Wind 

had 

ndju 

Sun 

nimar 


Bullock 

ghwae 

lezhdr* 

Camel 

lL8k 

uush 

Doe 

ypai 

epa 

Milk 

ehodae 

shwa 

Rutter-milk 

shorambat 

ahamzi 

Clarihed hutter (ghf)... 

ghuri 

runrak 

Turhan 

pagrai 

malat tanr 

Shirt 

kaviis 

rtbun 


Klietrani, which is also known as Bardzni and Jqfar- Khtftrtai. 
aki, and w hich has been classed by Dr. Grierson as a dialect 
of Labanda, is spoken by the Kh4tr4ns and domiciled Hindus 
of the B4rkh4n tahsil and by the Kharshfn Saiads and J4fars 
of Mus4 Kbel. This dialect greatly resembles the Jatki 
spoken in the Der4 Gh&zi Kh4n District but has some 
peculiar terms of its own. Among these may be mentioned 
the following :— 


Goat 

.... chhdli 

Sheep 

... phanu 

Lamb 

.... Viath.nr 

Path 

... lar 

Food 

•w If or 

Soup 

... ruha 

Smoking pipe 

... doda 

Cooking pots 

... rachh 

4 anna piece 

... bitta 

red (colour^ 

... Idle h a 


Baluchi, which is technically described as belonging to BaluchL 
the Iranian branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo- 
European family, is spoken by the Baloch, who are found in 
the Mus4 Kh£l and the B4rkh4n tah&ils. The dialect spoken 
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POPULATION. 


Races, tribes 
and castes. 


'8 known a* the eastern Baluchi, and the words in use for 
common objects and acts are nearly all pure Baluchi, the 
remainder of the language being borrowed from Persian, 
Sindi and Punj&bi. Most of the Khetr&ns, Laharzai. Mus& 
Kb£ls, and J&fars, surrounded as they are by the Baloch, know 
the Baluchi dialect in addition to their own. 


The following statement shows the distribution by races 
and tribes of the indigenous inhabitants of the District:— 


Afgh&ns 




K&kar 

Panni 

Tarin 

Luni 

I sot 

Zarkun 

J&far 

Ustar&na 

Zamarai 

Shfr&ni 

Ghilzai 


• • 


• • 


18,419 

11,096 

3,392 

2,556 

1,952 

1,107 

1,026 

635 

531 

91 

3.184 




Total ... 

43.989 

Saiads 

• • • 


2.262 

Kh£tr&ns 

• • • 


13.586 


( Buzd&r 


814 


| Legh&ri 


316 

Baloch 

... Kaisr&ni 


182 


1 Gurch&ni 


139 


(^Others 


22 



Total 

1,473 

Jats and Br&hnis 

• • • • • • 

12 


61,322 


Grand Total 

Afgh&ns, it will be seen, are by far the most numerous, 
comprising about 65 per cent of the total population of the 
District, and Kh£tr&ns and Saiads come next with 20 and 3 


per cent respectively ; the number of Baloch was 2 per cent of 
the total. The few Shirani Afgh&ns (91—males 50, females 


41) enumerated in 1901 were chiefly nomads and were 
scattered, throughout the District, in the Bori tahsil (22;, 
Duki (22)and Mus& Khll (47). 
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The number of noti-iudig**nous inhabitants censused od 
the standard schedule is alniut C per ceut of the total. 
OwiDg to the circumstances, under which the non-indigenous 
population comes to Baluchistan, either in Government or 
private service, or as tiaders, and the more or less temporary 
character of their sojourn, it will not be necessary to deal with 
them further in this section, which will be confined to a 
description of the chief indigenous tribes, and domiciled 
Hindus. 

The Baloch in the District are chiefly nomads, and most 
of thorn are still attached to their principal tribes. '1 he 
Khetr4u's tribal constitution resembles rather that of a Baloch 
than an Afgb&u tribe. They have a chief or tumanddr , a 
headman or wuderu at the bead of each clan, and a motabar 
for each section. 

Before dealing with each Afghan tribe, it seems neces¬ 
sary to indicate what an Afgbdn tribe is. It must be borne 
in mind that it differs in certain respects, very materially 
from a Br&hui or Baloch tribe, but as the majority of the 
population in the District is Afghan, it is unnecessary to 
discuss the question in detail here. The subject is dealt 
with in the Baluchist&n Census Report for 1901. 

Theoretically, an Afghan tribe is • constituted from a 
number of kindred groups of agnates. The groups compris¬ 
ing the tribe are divided into a multiplicity of sub-divisions, 
which it is almost impossible to follow, but for practical pur¬ 
poses four are in general use, the kaum' or main body, the 
khti or tax representing both the clan—a group generall; 
occupying a common locality, and the section— Jjroup whose 
members live in close proximity to one another aryj probably 
hold common land, and lastly the kahol, a family group 
united bv kinship. Affiliated with | good many how¬ 

ever, are to be found a certain number of alien g.oj/pj Known 
as wasli miiidun or hamsdyah. Some inrtance* of thej* 
are given in the account of the tribes which follows. f«i 
these cases the test of kinship does not apply, an/ >f«h 


OPULATIOH. 


Tribal 

constitution. 
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Kakarp, 


Sanzar Kh6ls 


groups, families or individuals are united to the tribe by 
common good and common ill. In other words, common 
O eud is the underlying principle uniting a tribe, bnt 
the concept,on merges into the fiction of common blood i.e., 
connect,on by kinship. The Afghin, are not organised 
un er a common leader, as is the case with the Baloch and 

tnbeS ’ t0 wbom the ‘ribal officers such as mukaddam., 
VMdira, ‘ etc., are subordinate, but their more democratic 
spun chooses a leading man in each minor group. Heredity 
>s always an important factor among the Baloch, but with 
Afghins there is frequent chopping and changing, the weak 
gmng way before the strong and the apt before the inept 
Hence individuality has far greater scope among Afgb&ns 
than among the Baloch, but the retention of influence, once 
acquired, frequently depends on exterior support, such as 

that of Government rather than that of the tribesmen 
themselves. 

The total number of K&kars in the District in 1901 was 
18,419 : males 9,962, females 8,457, the number of 
adult males being 5,931. They represent 41 per cent of the 
total number of Afghans, and 30 per cent of the total indi¬ 
genous population of the District. The KfLkars are Ghur- 
ghusht Afghans, their progenitor K&kar being a son of D&ni 
and grandson of Ghurghusht. son of.Qais Abdur Rashid. The 
principal clans represented in the District are the Sanzar 
Khei (18,079), Sargara (197), Sanatia (107) and others in¬ 
cluding Targara (36). The majority of the Sargaras (177) 
are found in the western part of the Bori tahsil where they 
own lands in Dirgi Sargara. Their headman is Mull4 Abdul 
Haq. son of Mulld Ahmad. The Sanatias are distributed 
over Bori (69), and Duki (38), where they work as tenants 
and labourers. 

The Sanzar Kh41s are descended from Sanzar or Sanjar, 
son of Sughruk and grandson of K&kar, and are also known 
by outsiders a« the Sarfins and Zhobis. Sanzar Nika was 

• Census of India (lyOl), Vol. V and V-A., Chapter V111. 
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regarded as a saint, and many stories are told in confirmation 
of this belief. According to local tradition, Snnzar wsr a 
posthumous son of Sughruk by a Saiad wife named Lazgi who 
after her husband’s death returned to her own home in the 
Luni country where Sanzar was born. When he came of 
age, he was taunted by his companions with the fact that his 
father was unknown, whereupon his mother gave him his 
father’s signet ring and told him who he was. Sanzar then 
came to Hindub4gh. Here the Mughal governor, Miro, con¬ 
spired to kill him, but he miraculously made bis escape, 
destroyed the Kb4nki fort and married Miro's daughter by 
whom he had twelve sons.* 

.In the course of the Census of 1901, there seems to have 
been a misapprehension as to the constitution of the Sanzar 
Khels and they were divided into thirty-two sections, but all 
local authorities distribute them in twelve sections. They 
have, however, affiliated' other groups also, known as was Li a, 
and among these may be mentioned the Yad4na, a branch of 
the Kudezai ; K4dar, descendants of a slave, who are now 
included among the Utm4n Khel; and Tarezai Arab Khels. 
The principal sections of the Sanzar Khels are known after 
the twelve sons of Sanzar— Alizai, Abdullazai, Kibzai, 
Huramzai, Utmin Khel, Nas Khel, Barat Khel, Arab Khel or 
Arabi Khel, Parezun, Taim4ni, Nisai and Hindu Sanzar 
Khels. Of these, the Parezuns migrated to the Pishfn tahsil 
of the Quetta-Pisbin District; the Hindu Sanzar Khels are in 
Shik4rpur in Sind ; the Taimini reside in the Si4hband moun¬ 
tains in Her4t territory where they have amalgamated with 
Ch6r Aimaq. The majority of the Abdullazai, Barat Kh£l, 
Nas Khel and a few Nisai are to be found in the Zhob District. 

It is alleged that when Sanzar began to divide the coun¬ 
try among his twelve sons ; be agreed to give Bori, the most 
fertile valley wnicb extends from Cry4gi to Mekhtar, to the 
one who showed great prowess ; and with this object a knife 

• Note by H. 8. Diwio Jamiat Itai published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of licnyal, Vol. LJL11I, 1’arl 111, No. 2 of 1903. 
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Dumars. 


was stuck in the ground, and each non was asked to strike 
it with the palm of his hand. Arabi came forward, struck 
it uith such force that his palm was pierced through and he 
thus won Bori. Arabi had two sons, Umar and Hamza; 
the former was a weak man and his descendants are called 
after his uife Maryam Kh£l, while Hamza’s descendants are 
known as Hamzazai. The Utmin Khels who live in the 
western part of the Rori tahsil are sa,d to have received their 
present possessions from the Dumars. The principal sections 
of the^anzar Khels in the Loralai District are the Alizai 
(2^84/), Kihzai (2,028), UtmAn Khel (1,G24), Arabi Khel 
5,< 09 (including 3,359 Hamzazais), and 5,270 Dumars (in¬ 
cluding G99 Zakbpels). Most of them are to he met with in 
the tJori tahsil, which has also 140 Harat Khel, 125 Abdul- 
lazai, and 138 Nas Kh<§l. The Duki tahsil has 508 Alizai, 
49 Abdullazai, 940 Kibzai, 58 UtmAn Khel, 304 Arabi Khel 
and 155 Dumars. Each of these sections is divided into 
numerous sub-sections. The leading men among the Sanzar 
Khels of Bori are K. S. Azam KhAn. who belongs to Habim 
Kahol, Kbalunzai, Zinakzai Kbudezai, Arab Khel; Firoz 
Kb&n, Zahro Kahol, Mirakzai, Shamzai, Hamzazai ; Saido 
Hamzazai, Dew&na, and KAIa KhAn, Sabzal Kahol, Shahbazsi 
UtmAn Khel. 

Though Dumars are included among the Sanzar KbAIs 
their claim to a direct descent is questioned. Some of the 
Sanzar Khels allege that Dum, the progenitor of the Dumars 
was a slave of Sanzar while the Dumars themselves sav that 
Dum was the son of Sanzar by a ShirAni widow. The 
Dumars number 5,270: males 2,789, females 2,481. the 
number of adult males being 1,698. They are distributed 
over Rori (864), SaojAwi (4,251) and Duki (155). Their 
principal sections are the Sbabozai, Natbozai, Umarzai and 
ZBkbpel, and their headman in SanjAwi is PAyo KhAn, son of 
SardAr Muhammad Gul RAbozm, who died in July 1890. 
1'Ayo Ki An, who was a minor at the time, succeeded hiB father 
in 1895. He is in receipt of a monthly allowaooe of K*. 45 
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from the Levy Service, and also receives Rs. 132-4-8 pier popi latioh. 
Knnum in lieu of a grain allowance of 50 maunds formerly 
paid to him. The other important men among the PumarB 
are Malik Muhammad Sidi’k, BAbozai, and Malik Allahdad, 
SultAnzai-Nathozai ; and the leading man among the Hori 
PumarB is Rindo, son of Abdal. The Dumars are agricultur¬ 
ists, hut are said to be indifferent cultivators and some 
sections are largely dependent on their flocks. 

The Zakhpels though now affiliated with the Pumars 7/akhplls. 
denv any direct connection with them, and claim a Saiad 
descent. According to ttieir own accounts they are descended 
from Saiad Manro. They are regarded as Sheikhs ; and the 
Pckai section among them is much respected on account of 
the efficacy of their amulets and charms. The Zakhpels 
number 699 (males 356, females 343), of whom 692 a^e in 
the western circle of the Bori tabsi'l. It, however, appears 
that those residing in Ghunz and other villages in Pui were 
classed as Duinars in the Census records of 1901. 

They are agriculturists and flock owners, and their 
headmen are MauiAdAd, son of Sangi'n, and Yakub, son of 
MebrbAn. 

The ShAdozais of the Duki tahsil, though originally ghidoxsi. 
Kibzai KAkars. have now practically no connection with 
their parent stock, and follow the customs, of the Tari'ns 
among whom they live. SbAdo, the progenitor of the ShAdo- 
zais, with a minor brother and his mother came from Zhob 
to Thai, and engaged himself as a shepherd to a LasiAni- 
Tarin familv. When Pir Abdul H^kiro, a Lin* Nina SAhib, 
was displeased with the Tarins, SbAdo entertained the Pir to 
the best of his capacity, whereupon the Pir blessed him, and 
his progeny prospered. SbAdo married a Tarin wife by whom 
fie had four sons—Sher KbAn, Karam KbAn, HAji KbAn and 
N’abir KhAn, and by a second wife had four more sons— 

ShabbAz KhAn, Adam KbAn, Muhammad KhAn and Mato 1 
KhAn. The ShAdozai now own the whole of the Thai stream, 
and are in a prosperous condition. The well-to-do among 
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Characteris¬ 
tics of 

Kikars. 


Pannis 


them generally employ tenants Tk 

term, with the Terioe The Tad *” " 0t °" 80od 
zais ere Tor KhAn a u- “ lesd,n K ™?n among the Shfido- 

and .„t KUn ^ Kh4n * ^ KM. 

Kikars in thTo^Tu £!*“""’ In,ntl1 ' which were made of the 
showed that they had hrold IS'sL^t ° f 1901 ’ 

Average Cephfh i ^ tb<>Se e, "' nined 

Average Nasal index ... "' f ’ 9 

Average stature 69 6 

Average Orbito-nasal indax' '" aff.f C “ 

The tribe, on the whole has h 
British occupation, though in the ear" d ays The 1 ** 

trouble. Their main occupation is agricultur bll " ^ 
especially among the Dom.rs, combine floTkT ' 
it. The Kikars have a poor reputation for tZZ'lZ* 
other PatbiDs, though they can be troublesome af 27* 
and the standard of morality of the poor „ rather low V 
local proverb says '• whenever you see a K&kar hieTs . 
Kikar with a stick, expel him from the masque « d 
will see no mischief.” Their dirtv n» " d 7 °“ 

alluded to in another proverb, which speaks of themTs'T ™ 

meared with filth.” The Mas^xai section of Dum.r, are 

sidered misers and the Haid.rzai Dumars are notorious'! 
their immoral propensities. r 

The Panris or Pannis were oripinalltr - , 

Ghurghusbt Afgbins. The SAfis, a branch of thTTribo aT 
st.ll fonod in considersble nomber, near Ghazni, and 

large section, now known as the Gaduns, reside io the 
Peshawar District to the east of the Yfi.ufzaj countr - 

branch w.th which Baluchis,4„ is concerned appear.^ hay * 
wand ered . from west to the Sulaim An hill, and from thence 

,* r<?e Cenn,» of India. 1'jOl, Yol i, JilliTioITAnl.ir.i 7- 

explanation of tb» method of meMurement wifj- be foun^^ Cn< l ,C * ,, ' un 
ft uq of tbe Beport. * ou,,< * ** page ti 
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to have spread gradually to the south, the Mus& Kb£ls and popclation. 
Isots remaining in the country now known a* th£ Mus& Khel 
tahsil. Another section found their way into S&ng&n from 
the Bol4n Pass, and gradually acquired B&dra, Quat-Mandai 
and Si hi. Eventually they got possession of, or were perhaps 
nominated hy the rulers of Kandah&r to administer B&rkb&n 
and the lands now held hy the Marris. The descendants of 
Pannis are also found in Southern India, where, from time 
to time, they have made a considerable figure in Indian 
history. Prior to the downfall of the bouse of B&bar, one of 
the celebrated free lances of the period was D&ud Kb&n, 
a Panni, who was remarkable for his generosity and liberal¬ 
ity which has passed into the proverb “ buni ta bani nahin 
ta JJducL Khan Panni” that is to say if the worse come to 
the worst, there is still D&ud Kh&n to fall back upon. 

The Pannis in the District are represented by the Mus& 

Khels and Isots, and though their classification is ethnically 
correct, they are now separate tribes for all practical pur¬ 
poses, being separated from the Pannis of Sibi by a wide 
belt of country. 

in 1901 the total number of Pannis in the District, 
excluding the Isots which have been separately mentioned, 
was 11 , 096 —males 5,890, females 5,206, the number of adult 
males being 3,474. They comprised 275 Ali Khel' (159 in 
Bori, 116 in Mus& Khel), 280 Margbaz&ni (all in Miis&Kh^l), 
and 10,525 Mus& Khels (5.578 males, and 4,04-7 females). 

The All Khels of the Bori tahsil are chiefly nomads, but some 
of them have settled in Tojgi and Kachhi Alizai. The Mus& 

Khels are divided into two main clans, the Bel Khel (7,782) 
and the Laharzai (2,684), each clan being again sub-divided 
into various sections. The leading men among them are 
Mehr&b Kb&n, son of Jam&l Kh&n, Alu Kh&n, Maog^zai- 
Laharzai, and Maulad&d Kb&n, Hamzazai-B^l Khel. The 
Mu*& Kh6l* too have not been free from alien admixture; for 
instance, the Mang^zai among the Laharzai are considered 
to be minduni or foundlings. 
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POPULATION 


Muh 4 Kh£)R are, for PathAns, remarkahlv non-aggressive, 
both in their relations with Government, and with their 
neighbours. Originally they were altogether pastoral and 
.even now they have very few permanent 'habitation* and, the 
Laharzai especially, supplement their resources considerably 
from the produce of their flocks. 1 

In March 1879, encouraged probably by the success of 
the Mah*ud Wazirs at TAnk on the 1st of January, the MusA 
Kh£ls, Zamarais, Isots, etc., assembled under their leader 
Sanjar KhAn, a force of some 5.000 men with the intention 
of attacking and plundering Vihowa. Owing to the ener¬ 
getic measures taken by the Deputy Commissioner, D^ra 
GhAzi KhAn, Mr. H. B. Beckett, and the prompt appearance 
at Vihowa of a detachment of troops from D^ra IsmAil KhAn, 
the MusA Khdls dispersed. Before dispersing, however, 
they turned to the BuzdAr country and did considerable 
damage there. For many years the MusA KhAls were in¬ 
cessantly plundered by the HadiAni-LeghAris, Du.kAnis and 
La*hiris. In March 1883 Mr. (Sir Fred.) Fryer, Deputy 
Commissioner of D *ra GhAzi KhAn, who was accompanied 
by the leading Baloch SardArs of the D,strict, including 
SardAr Muhammad KhAn LeghAri, and NawAb (Sir) ImAm 
Bakhsh KhAn, MazAn, took advantage of a visit made by 
him to ChamAlang to settle matters between the MusA Kh£ls 
HadiAnis and DurkAnis, and his efforts were su. * bfc ful. 
The terms of the peace which was c .included on the 30th 
of March 1683, briefly were, that, with the exception of the 
return of a few plundered articles, to which each side attached 
a special value, all bygones should be byeones. Peace was at 
the same time concluded between the Mu s A Kh^lsand Mirzai 
(Zamarai) AfgbAns, and the HadiAni and DurkAni Baloch. 

In 1884 an expedition was led against the KAkars of Zhob, 
to which a reference has been made under History. On its' 
termination the KAkars and the M mA Kt.els submitted to 
Government. On the creation of the Zhob Agency in 1890 
the MusA Kbels were included in it. 
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The Taring are Saraban-AfghAnB, the descendants of population 
Tarin, son of Sharaf-ud-din, son of IbrAhim, son of Qais Abdur T^ina 
Rashid. According to tradition, Tarin had four sons Spin 
Tarin, Tor Tarin, Zhar Tarin and Bor Tarin. The term Abd&l, 
however, gradually su|H*rseded that of Bor Tarin and came 
into special prominence when Ahmad Shah Abdali, commonly 
known as DurrAni, began his career of conquest. It is still used, 
though sparingly, for the Achakzais, who have become local¬ 
ised in the Quetta-Pishin District, and are regarded as a sepa¬ 
rate political unit from the rest of the Taring. This is also the 
CAse with the Tor and Spin Tarins, who, so far as common 
good and ill »s concerned, have no connection with the Achak¬ 
zais or with one another. The Tarins in the Di.strict are 
represented by the Spin clan (2,738) and Tor clan (550) and 
there were (1001) 22 Abdals and 7G others “not specified.” 

The Spin Tarins were originally settled in Pishin, but Spiu T*rins. 
leaving their home they migrated southwards to the Shuhrig 
tahsil of the Sibi District, and the SanjAwi and Duki Utwls 
of the Loralai District. In 1901 they numbered 2,738 
(males 1,407, females 3,331) in the District, of whom only 
7 were in the Bori tahsil and the remainder were distributed 
over Sanjawi (1.380) and Duki (1,351). The principal sections 
in the SanjAwi tahsil are the Wanechis, who occupy parts of 
Wani, ChautAr and Shirin valleys, and their leading man is 
KhAnSAhib NawAb KhAn, and 174 of the Wanechis are in 
the Duki tahsil where they have also acquired land. The 

principal sections of the Spin Tarins in the Duki tahsil are 

the UsiAoi (356), MarpAm (267), SemAni (192), Adwani 
(180) and SAam (118). They own the dry crop lands in 
Thai. The Breu.Am branch among the LasiAni and the 
Adw&ni among the MusiAni have been considered as the 
tur ddr kUei. In pre-Britisb days they levied certaic»import 
duties from Hindus who traded in the country. Theleading 
men among them are IsmAil KhAn, LasiAni, and his son 
Bangui KhAn; Nasir KhAn, JAmAni (ChotiwAl); GAnrtan 
KhAu, La&iAni, and Muhammad KhAu MarpAni. 

12 
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Tarin- 
Sliadozai 
drinking 
water case. 


loralai 

tr m A “ 0rdi ”5 to loc>1 tradition the Tarln. are descended 
m Rais, the progenitor of the Rais&nia. From their 
ome m the Sulaim&n mountains they came to Maetung, 
ence to Kowiis valley, and thence the Wanechi.tbe Lasiini 
and Mus,ini wandered to Smillan and Thai to graze their 
Hocks. The leaders of the band that came to Duki were 
Musi, and Jim. They divided the country, which 
was then waste, amongst themselves by lot, the Thai stream 
fell to the Las,ini aud Musiini; Duki to Nisi, j Anambir, 
Kola Kan and C'hotiili to the Jirnini ; and the villages of 
Lasiim, Duki and Chotiili were established. In the time of 
Ahmad Sbih Abdili, the assessment on irrigated laods was 
heavy, and the Terms sold the Thai stream to Sbahbiz 
Khio, one of the sons of Shido, Kibzai, and the Tarins of 
Chotiili sold portions of the Anambir water to Sbir Kbin, 
son of Ali Kh4n nnd grandson of ShfLdo Kh4n. 

The Tarins living at Mnrp4ni Shahr, Ismail Shahr and 
G4man Shahr in Thai in the Duki tahsil have long been 
in difficulties for drinking water. Practically all the per¬ 
manent water from the Duki stream belongs to the Sh4do- 
zais, while the Tarins, of the villages mentioned, have no 
water except what they can get from the bed of the Thai 
Kod which is near their villages. When the water in this 
Rod dries up they have to get their water from the Sb&do- 
zai vidla* The Tarins claimed that they had a right to 
this drinking water while the Sb&dozais insisted that they 
had no right but could only take the water as a favour. 
The local officers made many attempts to settle the case 
amicably but without success. In 1899 the case was referred 
to the Sibi jirya and a decision was given that the Sbadozais 
should give drinking water to the Tarins four times a year at 
intervals of three months at the rate of two bhabunaroz 
a time : that the Tarins had no right to this water which 
was given to them as a favour, and that the decision was to 
remain in force till such time as the Tarius could get water 

• Vtdla, a water channel. 
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of their owd. It was evident that this decision did not form popdlatior 
a final settlement of the case and disputes continued. Mean¬ 
while the Tarins obtained a takdvi advance from Govern¬ 
ment and hought the Tarkb&n China K&rez near the Duki 
tahsil, and asked to be allowed to take this water to Ismail 
Sbahr by the Sh&dozai Kd'apdni* tid'd. The matter was 
referred to the Gumbaz jirga of 1905, but no decision which 
could finally settle'the case was given; and after further 
attempts to decide the case to the satisfaction of the parties 
bad failed, the Political Agent, Mr. Davis, made a decision 
which was as follows That the Tarins should be allowed to 
take the Tarkb&n China water to Ismail Shahr in the 
Sh&dozai tid'd and that in return for this the Tanns should 
give the Sb&dozais a vid'a of flood water from the Thai 
Rod for the purpose of irrigating the Lab lands. Measure¬ 
ments were to be made for the purpose of ascertaining 
bow much water the Tarins would be allowed to take from a 
point in the Sh&dozai vidla nearest to Ismail Sbahr. The 
Sb&dozais appealed against the Political Agent’s decision, 
but their appeal has been rejected by the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General and it now remains to carry the 


decision into effect (1906). 

Tor farm is credited by loca* tradition with having had Tor Tarins. 
a son, Babo, who in turn had tvo sons, All and H&rrin. The. 
descendants of Ali are now known as Che Alizai, whilst those 
of H&riin are divided into five principal sections found in the 
Pishfn tahsil. The hereditary governorship of Pishfn under 
the Afgb&ns long rested with the Banzai branch of the 
Abubakar sub-section of the H6runzais, and as a consequence 
the Batezais of Pishin claim social superiority among their 
fellows. According to local accounts the Umarzai Tarins 
came from Pishin to Sm&llan where the Wan^chis gave them 
the Shinlez lands. They could not hold their own against 
the Spin Tarins, and proceeded to Duki, whiqh place they 
took by force from the Nis&i-Spin Tarins who had to fly to 
• A channel of perennial water 
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population. Choti&li. They were in Duki in 1125 H. (1713 A.D.) when 
Bahadur Sh4h, son of Aurangzeb, appointed Muhammad Gal 
as Iculantur or elder. In pre-British days the kuldntar 
levied a tax of Rs 3 per annum from each Hindu shop, 
import duties on fruit in kind, and on cloth, etc., at rntes 
varying from annas 10 per donkey load to Rs. 2-8-0 per 

camel load. On marriages Rs. 15 were paid to him, this 
tax being known as jhajri. 

In 1901, the Tor TarfnB in the District numbered 556 
(male* 282, females 274) and consisted of 540 Alfzui, and 
16 Mnkhiani ; almost all being in the Duki tahsfl, chiefly in 
the Duki and Hahfb Kila villages. The Al'zais are repre¬ 
sented by the Umnrzai section in Duki, and are again divided 
into four branches-Malezai, Muhammadzai, Bahlolzai and 
Hanziirzai ; and have also affiliated with them the Gulfard 
(or Bulfarz), a branch of the Isots. At the time of their 
early advent into Duki, the headman belonged to the 

Sherozai branch of the MalSzais, but a few years before the 
occupation of the country by the British Government KamAl 
Kh&n, Hanzarzai, proved himself a man of power and influ-- 
eDce and was recognised as a leading man. The present 
headmen are InAyat Kh&n, son o( Nazar KhAn, Sh6rozai, and 
Mir Kh&n, son of Kala Kh&n and nephew of Kam&l Kh&n 
Hanzarzai. 


Characterib- 

lies. 


The Tarins are anything but a fine looking race resem¬ 
bling Baloch rather than Afgh&ns. The Umarzais, however, 
had a great reputation for bravery, and although few in 
number they held their own against their neighbours. They 
were constantly at feud with the Duraars of Bagh&o, owing 
to the interference of the latter with the stream of water 


which irrigates the Duki lands and which rises in Bagb&o. 
These quarrels have now ceased. They are almost all agri¬ 
culturists. Some of the LasiAni, MarpAni,' AdwAni, SemAni 
and MalgarAni-Spfn Tarins import coarse cloth from Jhang 
and shoes from Mult&n and export hides to these District*. 


A few of the Tor Tarins are engaged in tb« cloth trade iu 
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Calcutta and Bardw&n. Most of the Sem&nii and Malgarinii poptrunoB. 
work as tenants. 

The Tunis, in 1901, in the District numbered 2,556 ;— Lunis. 
males 1,309, femAles 1,247, the number of adult males being 
787. Of the total, 2,474 are in the Duki tahsil, chiefly in 
the Liini and l^khi circles, and the remaining are scat¬ 
tered in the Bori (66), Mus& Khel (10) and B£rkh&n (6) 
tahsils. The main divisions of the tribe are Drugzai (949), 

PalfLo (561), and Rakhanw4l (903); and 143 miscellaneous. 

The Tunis are descended from Miani^and are, therefore, 
connected with the Jdfars of the Mus& Khel tahsil. They 
designate themselves Durr&nis, the reason for which may be 
found in the fact that Mi£ni was a brother of Tarin, the 
ancestor of the Durr&uis. Living near the Baloch, and being 
constantly at feud with them, the Lunis appear to have 
adopted the arbitrary distribution of their component groups 
into large clan 9 or divisions, which i9 common among the 
former. The tribe was, therefore, divided into the three 
main clans —Drigzai or Drugzai, Pal&o and Rakbanw&l. The 
Patozai who are K&kars and the Laths who are probably 
descended from another brother of Luni, Latz by name,* 
are alien. Besides these it is alleged that the Ghor&ni and 
Shudmni sections are also aliens (tWis) while Mirzai- 
Drugzais claim a Saiad descent and are treated with respect 

by the Lunis. 

According to local accounts the Lunis are descended 
from Laun, Durr4oi. Originslly they were a pastoral tribe 
and used to come down from Khur&s&n to graze their flocks 
in Bagh&o, Rarkan, Kingri, etc., returning to Khur&s&n for 
the summer. The eldest son of Laun was Shame, from 
whom are descended the Sham^zais (169) who are the 
burddr khil or chiefs family. After Shame, the chiefs of 
the tribe were successively Ab£bakAr, H&tapg and Haidar. 

In the time of Gh&zi Kb&n, son of Haidar, a few of the Lunis 
remained behind in Rarkan, while in the time of his son and 

• Centut Rrport (l'JOl), Vol. V, V-A, page H2. 
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population. successor Muhammad Kb&n, the migration buck to Khurasan 
entirely censed. Muhammad Kh&n founded the village of 
Kot Kh&n Muhammad in Kingri. Muhammad KbAn had 
seven sons, of whom Dost Muhammad migrated to Dera 
Gh&zi Kh&n, and Perag Kh&n commenced cultivation in 
Rark.m, Rara bham, etc. The I.unis came into collision 
with the Mu.-4 Khels at Haz&rgat on the I^uni river, and in 
one of the fights 400 Lunis were killed when the remainder 
moved to Cham&lang and Nath-ki-chnp. Perag Kh&n had 
two sons—JalAl Kh&n and Paind Kh&n—and on the former’s 
death P&ind Kh&n became the chief as Samundar Kh&n, son 
of .Tal&l Kh&n, was a weak man. P&ind Kh&n collected a 
force of 800 men, and attacked some Marris w ho were living 
with the Kb6tr&nrs. B&bul Kb&n, Kh<Str&n, claimed the 
restoration of the property looted, but the Lunis declined 
to give it up. In the fighting which ensued the Lunis were 
at first successful, but the Kh^tr&ns and Marris at length 

collected in such force that the Lunis were obliged to retire 
towards L&khi. 

P&ind Kh&n was succeeded by Samundar Kh&n, and on 
the latter’s death in 1893 Sard&r Naw&h Kh&n became the 

chief and was given the tide of “Kb&n Bahadur” in 1S00. 
He has abandoned Dew&na Shabr(also known as Samundar 
Kb&n Shabr) and has now settled in Dh&ki. His lands in 
L&khi are revenue-free for life, and he and hia brother Mir 
Kh&n enjoy an annual allowance of 1,050 maunds of grain- 
which was converted into cash (Rs. 2,625) in April 1900. 
Another man of importance among the Lunis is Mukho 
Kh&n, Sham&zai. 

The Lunis have gradually extended their possessions by 
purchase, and now own several villages in the Luoi and L&khi 
circles. 

It was in the year 1873 that the headu of the Luuis 
met Captain (the late Sir Robert) Sandeman and asked him 
to procure for them the service which they formerly held 
nnder the Sikh Government for the proteotion of the trade 
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t 

route to India. A brigade of troops marched through their population. 
country in 1880, and Samundar Khan, with a party of sowars, 
accompanied them as far as Girda Kacb and did excellent 
service. 

The Lunis are excellent soldiers and fine men. On 
grand occasions they make a great show of jnen in armour 
and of horsemen with tassejled spears. They are not on 
good terms with the Marris. 

The majority of the Lunis are now engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, hut some of them such as the Walidni, Marufzai, Mirzai, 

Lado and Kata Kbel also combine flock-owniDg with it. 

Among their compatriots the Lunis are considered ignorant 
people and a local proverb compares them with an ox. 

The Isots belong to the Ghurghusht division of the Isots. 
Afghans, their common ancestor, Isot, being described as a 
son of Panni, who was a brother of Kdkar. 

In 1901, the number of Isots in the Mus4 Kh£l tahsil 
of the Lorala’i District was 1,941-males 1,044, females 897, 
the number of adult males being 593. They are divided 
into nine sections, the Nuhzai (726), Mubammadzai (310), 

Bulfarz (194), Mortal (294), IsAzai (45), Uroarzai (142), 

Gbdibzai (130), Khidarzai (46) and N^kndmzai (52 •. They 

occupy the hilly country in the east of the tahsil, adjoin¬ 
ing the Punjab border. They obtained the Zor Zabfi lands 
from the Musd Khels as a reward for helping them against 
the Kibzais. Two of the sections, viz./tbe Bulfarz and the 
N^knamzai are said not to be connected by blood with 
the Lot, though participating in good and ill with them. 

The Bulfarz are known locally as Ghwatai, and are descend¬ 
ants of Midni of the Saraban division of the Afghans, whilst 
the N^kndmzais are probably the descendants of a Ddwi 
saint called Nekndm. A few families of the Bulfarz have 
migrated and settled at Duki, where they are known as 
Gulfard and have become affiliated with the Umarzai Tarins. 

The Lots are essentially a nomadic race, possessing do 
towns or villages, and are quiet and inoffensive. Thev wear 
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Zarkuna. 


J4fars. 


clothes of the Baloch fashion ; the men always dress in white 
and the women io black. The leading men among the 
Isots are (1905) Malik Mdnu Kh&n and Malik Runa Kb&n. 

In the Census Report of 1901, Mr. Hughes Buller said 
that “the Zarkuns claim connection with the Pannis, but 
there origin is doubtful. Owing to the raids to which the 
tribe was constantly exposed through its proximity to the 
Baloch, it is probable that the nucleus of the tribe imitated 
the latter’s example and affiliated to itself a number of the 
alien elements. Thus a few Khajaks, who are Pannis, are 
recorded in the Ghunji clan, whilst Sharnwan, the name of 
another, would appear to indicate that the nucleus of the 
clan consisted of Afghans of the Saraban division, a word 
easily converted by an Afgh&n into Sbarawan.” • 

In 1901, the Zarkuns in the District numbered 1,107_ 

males 579, females 528, the number of adult males being 365. 
Of the total,-12 are in the B&rkh&n and 1,095 in the Duki 
tahsil. According to the Census records they are divided 
into ten sections, the strongest being the Piroz&ni 
(426) and Ghunji (344). The Zarkuns in the Duki tahsil 
are known as the karkani (to distinguish them from their 
brethren in Kohlu) and they are chiefly found in W&rgzai 
Hosri, Palos, Khalil China and Sinao. A few families have 
also acquired land in Duki and Habib Kila. Their leading 
man (1905) is Rasad Kh&n of Hosri. 

According to the genealogists, the nucleus of the J&fars 
is descended from MifLni, the brother of Tarin, Shirani and 
Baruch. The Mi4ni or Miinai still constitute a large tribe 
which is scattered about from Kandah&r to Koh&t. The 
JSfars, however, appear to have assimilated a number of 
outside elements, as the frequent use of the Baloch suffix 
ant among their sections indicates. 

In 1901, the J&fars in the M us k Kh<$l tahsil of the District 
numbered 1,026-males 546, females 480, the number of adult 
males being 346. They are divided into two clans, the Khid- 

- 9 Centut of India, Vol. V and V-A (1001), Chupter VIII, page 94 
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rini ( 646 ) and the UrorAni (380); the leading man of the for¬ 
mer is Sard&r K&lu Kb&n and of the latter Sardar Ahmad Khun. 
They own lands in Drug, Z&rni, Sara Dirga, Karkana, Ki&ra, 
Gabar Gnrgogi and Nath close to the border of the I)era Gh&zi 
Kh&n District. A few families of J&fars are settled in the 
Sh4dozai villages in the Duki tahsil where the}* are known as 
the Shakun, but they have become merged into the Shadozais. 

The J&fars are a weak and inoffensive tribe, powerless to 
injure their powerful neighbours. They, however, enjoyed 
immunity from the Buzdars, owing to the fact that the founder 
of the Taunsa shrine, whose disciples muster strong among 
the more influential Buzdtirs, was of Jafar parentage Mr. (Sir 
Fred.) Fryer, Deputy Commissioner of D2ra Ghuzi Khiiu, said, 
in 1876 : “ The J&fars though industrious and well conducted 
are a spiritless and unwarlike race. Were it not for the 
spiritual influence of the guardian of the Taunsa shrine 
(himself a Jdfarj over the neighbouring tribes, they would 
Jong ago have lost' the remnant still remaining of their 
once large possessions. As it is their resources are subject 
to a constant drain from the shameless mendicity of the 
Path&n and Baloch who surround them and beg for alms 

with the audacity of superior strength.” 

The J&fars were, formerly, famous for their liberal hos¬ 
pitality, which is illustrated by a local proverb, to the 
effect that the day of judgment ( kidmat) will come when the 
J&fars would cease to be hospitable. 

In 1901, tbe total number of L T str£nas in the District 
was 635 —males 351, females 284, thejpumber of adult males 
being 217. Of the total, 515 (males 281, females 234) were 
in the Duki tahsil, 114 in the Mufft Khdl tahsil and C in the 
B&rkb&n tahsil. In the latter tahsil they are chiefly nomads 
They are divided into various sections, Mas<5zai (176) being 
numerically the strongest. About five generations back, 
when Sb^r Khfm, ShAdozai, established a new village on the 
Anamb&r, he got some Ustr.lnas, who had migrated from 
/bob, to settle in it and he gave them dry lands to cultivate 
on payment of kaq-i-topa or rent. They subsenuentlv 
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acquired land and water in Sbahh4z China, Sado China, Sawar 
Chiim, Ghazi China, Palos Khurd, Pali&oi, Habib Kila and 
^)uki. Though classed as Afghans they claim a Saiad des¬ 
cent. According to Masson they are descended from a Saiad* 
who settled amoDg the Shir&ni Afghans and married a ShiT&ni 
woman. They are a fine, manly race, stout, hardy, well 
behaved and peaceably inclined, they are good swordsmen, 
and also good cultivators. Their present (1905) leading men 
in the Duki tahsil are Ali J&n and Palia. 

The Ustr&nas are among the best cultivators in the Duki 
tahsil. The Masezai and Dabzai sections deal in cloth and 
shoes and the Umar Kh£ls import cattle from Sind. 

The Zamarais, who are known as Mizris by their Baloch 
neighbours, are descended from Mi&ni, and are, therefore, 
connected with tbe Lunis and J&fars. A few of them under 
the name of Mizris are to be found among the Pannis of Sibi. 
A curious tradition prevails among the Zamarais themselves 
according to which their progenitor once temporarily adopted 
the form of a zamarai (lion in Pashtu) and hence the name 
They are a limited tribe, but have a good reputation for brav¬ 
ery. They are not so powerful as the Ustr&nas with whom 
they have had frequent feuds. Iu 1901, tbe Zamarais in the 
Mus& Kh£l tahsil of the District numbered 531 (males 318, 
females 213). They are divided into two sections—Ismail 
Kb61 ^508) and Muhammad Kbel (23)—and their headman 
is Hakim Kh&n. They own landR in Ramak, Raghzi and 
Guzi Zamarai and are engaged in agriculture 


The total number of Ghilzais enumerated in the District 

in 1901 was 3,184—males 1,854, 

females 1,330, the number of 

* 

adult males being 1.-248. Of 
these, 1,055 were in Bori, 1.400 
in Duki, 671 in Mus& Khel, 24 
in Sanj&wi and 34 in B&rkh&n. 
The strength of the various clans 
enumerated is shown in the margin. 


Nas»r ... 
Kharot ... 

Malta 

Taruk 

Sulaiman Kh61 
Shinwar 
Hotak . 

Andar ... 

1 ok in ... 
Others ... 


1,696 

436 

225 

191 

163 

163 

90 

G2 

39 

119 


• eaiad U uhuimuad-i-Gesu Daraz, a nuliae ot Uah Dear BatfhdAd. 
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The Ghilzais are not an indigenous tribe, but a few population. 
have permanently settled in the District and acquired landed 
property. Among these are included the Afghan refugees, 
who have been mentioned at the end of the section on 
Population* Their most important headman in Sard&r 
Muhammad Sh&h Kb&n, Hotak. N&sar settlers are also 
found in Kach Sard&r, Chapli and Dabri in the Bori tahsil ; 
at Tor W&m, and Zhar Kila in the Sanjawi tahsil ; and 
Kh&dam, Kharot purchased, in 1896, Banhar land from the 
Shamezai-Lunis for Rs. 1,000. A few others have also settled 
in Tal&o D&m&n, Bezawai and Sa&dat Shahr in Duki. The 
rest of the Ghilzais are either nomads, who visit the Dis¬ 
trict periodically to graze their docks, and to engage in the 
carrying trade, or labourers and kardz diggers who come 
dnring the winter and return to the Afghan highlands in the 
spring. 

The Malla Khel, Shinw&r, Kharot and such of the 
N&sars as own flocks, enter the Bori tahsil in November by 
Marra Tangi, Tor Kh£zi, Koh&r and Chinjan. , Some move 
on to Kingri and Khajuri in Mus* Khel, and others to Duki. 

Here they graze their flocks, deal in wool, ghi and dry fruit 
returning to Khur4s4n in March. Some of the Kharot who 
live in Tor Kh£zi sell fuel. 

The Kama! Kh£l, Ya Kh4l, Masezai, Malezai, SalUkzai, 

Bori Khel, Sur Nasa and Bano Kh<§l return from Dera Gh4zi 
Kb4u daman in April, the Ya Khd\ and Bori Khel pass on 
to the Pishin tahsil, the Malezai and Sal4kzai sell fuel and 
milk in Loralai, while others encamp near Sharan Alizai, 

Saghri, Sb4h K&rdz, MahwAl, Katoi and Dabri in the Bori 
valley and trade in wool and engage in transport between 
Loralai, Fort Sandeman, Kila Saifulla, Harnai, Duki, B4r- 
kh&n and Spintangi. They also retail wooden plates, Icdeas 
and cheap zinc ornaments which they bring from DeraGhfLzi 
Kb&n, and export wool and pomegranates. 

The Ghilzai nomads, while encamped in the District, 
generally live in separate settlementa (kit is), but sometimes 
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enter into marriage relations with local Afghans. In 1900 
Sbarbat Kh&n, bh&dozai of Dost Ali Shahr, married a N&sar 
girl and paid Rs. 500 as walwar , and had a son by her in 
1902. Sbarbat himself belongs to a dwarf family, his sta¬ 
ture being below 3 feet, while that ot his bride was 5' 6'. 
He had five sisters, of whom three are of his size and have 
remained unmarried, while the other two were of middle 
size and have been married. 

The Gbilzais are a remarkably fine race of meD, being 
unsurpassed by other Afghans in stature and strength. 
They ajso differ from other Afghans in their greater intelli¬ 
gence, adaptability and perseverance and they are also most 
enterprising traders. 

1901, the Saiads in the District numbered 2,262_ 

males 1,197, females 1,065, the number of adult males being 
740. Of this total, 1,044 live in Sanjiwi, 509 in Duki, 335 
in Bori, 271 in Mus4 Khel and 103 in Blrkb4n. This num¬ 
ber does not include Zakhpels who are -icluded among 
Dumar Kukars and the Sheikhs in the B4rkh4n tahsil, both 
of whom claim Saiad descent. 

'lhe Saiads consist of a number of groups and cannot 
accurately be described as, a tribe. True Saiads are the 
descendants of F4tima, the daughter of the Prophet and wife 
of Ali. The descendants of Ali by other wives are desig¬ 
nated as Ulwi Saiads by courtesy. In habits, physique, etc., 
there is little to distinguish them from Afghans, and not 
infrequently they are classed as such. In Afghan times 
they enjoyed great influence owing to their descent. Their 
power among the people is considerable, but is not so great 
as it used to be. They have generally become merged in so 
far as their good and ill, and Bocial customs are concerned, 
in the tribes among whom they live and (with th^ exception 
of a few leading families especially the Bukhdri, the Mau- 
dudi and Quraishi who do not give their daughters in marri¬ 
age to other tribesmen) intermarry with those tribes. The 
groups of the Saiads in the District are—P6chi 822, Husaini 
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361, Kharabfn 360, T4raD 276, Bukh&ri 140, Bedfcr 131, 
Bahlolzai 57, Mandudi 17, Karbala 13, Khoati 12, Quraiabi 
11, aDd miscellaneou8 62. 

The Maududi-Saiada (males 9, femalea 8) own the whole 
of the M&nki land and water in Duki, and their headman ia 
Halim Sh£h, aon of Hasan Sh&h, who ia held in great respect 
by the Tarina of Thai. The Karbala-Saiada live in Duki 
where they have acquired land by purcbaae from the Umar- 
zai-Tarina. The Khosti-Saiada live in Zhar K£rez and Kach 
Ahmakzai in the Bori tabafl. The following remarks are 
confined to more important groopa in the District 

The Pecbi-Saiads are descended from Saiad Balel, one 
of the four brothers of the moat exalted order of Saiada, who 
in the days of H&run, Tarin, left their home in Bukhara on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. On their return journey they passed 
through Piabin. Here Saiad Jamil married a daughter of 
Hiirun and settled there. The other three left Piabin ; Saiad 
Jalil went to Multin and chose Uch as his residence. Saiad 
Balel came to reside in Pui, and Saiad Dalel went to Musi 
Kb6l where he took unto himself a wife, and his descendants 

are known as the Gharshins or Kbarahins. 

According to local tradition the Pui valley was held by 
the Mughale, and the place was known as Jalilibid when 
Saiad Bal*l came there. The people asked him to perform 
a miracle, whereupon he washed his hands in the Pui stream 
and turned the water into milk, hence the name Pai or PAi 
(milk in Pasbtii). At the prayer* of the people he again 
turned the milky stream into water. Saiad Balel married a 
Mughal girl and aettled in Pui. The possessions of the 
Pechi-Saiads are revenue-free for the life of the present 
(1901) grantees, their successor will pay half the asaesa- 
ment, and on the death of the latter full assessment will be 
levied The Wani valley ia said to have been obtained by 

the P£chia by force from the Mughala. 

In 1901, the P£chi-Saiada in the District numbered 822 
(males 427, females 395), almoat all (810) being in the San- 
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jiwi Ubsil. They are div,He.i i„t 0 three „ec<ion,, the Mu.i- 

°H l ( k P “ kbez "‘ Rnd the , ' I,,lloz » i "Iso known ee Ghedi&oi, 
*“ < ‘_ lendln S m »n (1D05) among them is Mull& Fateh 
• he Pechis are held in respect, but they have adopt¬ 
ed oil the Dumar customs. They are of a peaceful diaposi- 

■on most of them beiog engaged in agriculture and some 
own Hocks also. 

The Husaioi-Saiads (also known as Kbundi), it the 
istrict, numbered 361 in 1901-males 192 and females 169. 
Of these, 210 were in the Duki, 148 in the Miis& Kb41 
and 3 in the Birkhin tahsfl. They are ch.efly found in 
Chini in the MusS Khdl tahsil and in Kola Kan and a few 
Other Luni villages , Q the Duki tahsfl, where they own lands 
and are engaged in agriculture. According to local tradi¬ 
tion their original home was Khujand in Persia whence they 
accompanied Amir Timur’s expedition to India. 

The Kharshins (properly written Gbarshins) are said to 
have descended from Saiad IshfLq who married a Shir&ni 
woman. According to local traditions, however, they claim 
descent from Saiad Dnl4l, one of the four brothers who came 
from Bukhara. They are divided into six sections, of which 
the Allahd&dzai, Ahmadzai and Fukirzai live in the f)£ra 
Gh&zi Kh&n District, and the Zakr&ni, Ladhiani and Galazai 
are found in this District. The present (1905) headman of 
the Kharshins is Kh&n S4hib Saiad Mehr Shah who belongs 
to the Galazai section and to whom the Jdfars of Gargoji 
also own allegiance. His father Zam&n Sh&h rendered 
important services as an intermediary between the British 

officers of Dgra Gh&zi Kh&n and several of the minor hill 
tribes, before British influence was established in Balu¬ 
chistan. The total number of Kharshins in the District in 
1901 was 300— males 200, females 160, of whom 54 were in 
Bori, 34 in Sanj&wi, 141 in Duki, 11J in MusS. Khel and 14 
in the B&rkh&n tahsil. In Mus& Kh£l they live in Gargoji, 
Z&rni, £i&ra, R&ra Sham, and Kachs in Kingri, and in the 
two last named places they cultivate Luui lauds and pay oue- 
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fifteenth of the prodoce a* rent to toe Luni headman. In ropni^Taon, 

Duki they own lands in TalAo Bulanda, Banhar and ChotiAli, 

and their headman i. Hasan ShAh, eon of Hamza ShAh, who 

lives in Palos KalAn. In SanjAw. they possess land in Cbin- 

gi HangAma ; in BArkhAn some of them work as tenants in 

N6har Kot; and in Bori, they possess lands in MAkhtar, and 

KAnoki. They are peaceful suhjects and good agriculturists. 

The Tarans claim to be descended from Abu TAhir, a Tarana. 
Saiad who came from BukbAra and settled in Kbost in the 
ShAhrig tahsfl of the Sibi District, but eventually, leaving 
his family, returned to BukbAra where he died, and where 
bis tomb is still shown. Their number in the District in 
1901 was 276—maleB 143, females 133, of whom 186 were 
in the SanjAwi and 90 in the Bori tahsil. They own lands 

at Ghunz and Shinn, in the former, and KohAr KalAn and 

Khurd, Sharan Alizai and Shabozai in the latter tahsil which 
they cultivate themselves. Their leading meD are (1905) 

Kondal in SanjAwi and MullA Saif-ud-din in Bori. 

The BukhAri Saiads in the District numbered 140 Bukhari 
(males 78. females 62) in 1901, of whom 32 are in Bori, 39 
in Duki and 69 in BArkhAn. They are descended from 
Saiad JamAl * BukhAri, one of the four brothers who came to 
Pishirr in the time of HArun, Tarin, and married a tighter 
of HArun. They are chiefly agriculturists, and own lands in 
ChotiAli, Nimki, and DhAki in Duki ; their headman is Gul 
Muhammad AkhundzAda who lives in ChotiAli. In BArkhAn 
they are scattered in several villages’, but most of them are 
found in the LegbAri-BArkhAn circles Their headman in 
BArkhAn is Tor KhAn ShAh of LAkbi Bhar. 

The BedAr«. who number 131 and are settled in BedAr ShAh Bedir. 
KArez, BedAr China, Murtat Kburd and Punga in the Bori tah- 
sil, cannot definitely trace their origin to any well-known Saiad, 
hut they allege that they are connected with the Saiads of 
Pisbin whence they migrated to Khashnob Tangi in the Kila 
Saifulla tahsil- Having fallen out with the Jogizr.is, they 

dement Report on the Pibhln tahsfl (Calcutta, 1809;, page 36. 
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Rood aod ill „•«! »k ej "‘ re P' ! ' lceful agriculturistsand shnre 
follow Thei I ' " nzar Kb<5lR wb 08 o social customs they 
The R [ 7 man (1! ’ 0 -’) is -o of Sarfraz. 

of whom . B ; hl0,M ' Samds numb " « (males 27, female, 30), 

■ l\Z ’ 4 h "7' n S 7 Sai "" d 4* 10 Duki. They own ,J 

Maoza a^N 'l ^ "° d in ^ 

Pooell K^ m V Doki tahsll. They are peasant 
proprietors but some of them work as blacksmiths. 

In the Census Report for 1901, Mr. R. Hughes-Buller 
g ,ves the following interesting account of the Khetrfa. 

of th rr 6 . u rinS are b<,| ' PVed by 8 ° me t0 be ofTshoot 
of the Kkns.tn e of Afghans and are said to he descended 

from Kha,r-ud-d,n Kharsbabun, son of Sar.ban, who 

was one of the three sons of fho ™ 

. . “ S ottbe common ancestor of the 

Afghins, Qais Abdur Rashid. If this theory be correct the 

KhetrSns are connected with the Quetta Kknsis. Other, 

consider them to be of Balocb stock, and they were clashed 

as such in the Census records of 1901, hut after visiting their 

country, I decided that it was best to give them a separate 

place from either AfghSns or Baloch in Imperial Table XIII 

for the reasons which I shall now explain. * ' 

“TheKhetrans are of very mixed race, and contain 
elements both from among the Afghans and Baloch and from 
the Jats of the Punjab plains. They are divided into three 
main clans—Dharas, IspSoi and Phallifit. The two latter are 
known locally as the Ganjiira. The distribution of the tnbe 
into these three clans or divisions appears to have been an 
arbitrary grouping effected hy the tribe for the sake of con¬ 
venience in military expeditions, and in the division of the 
spoil and of badraki , the charges made on goods passing 
through their country. A similar system of arbitrary distri¬ 
bution into clans has been adopted by th»Raloch aod Brfihuia 
The Dbar> are divided into a number of sections, th* chief 
among which are the Cbacha and the Hasni. Among the 
Iap&ni clan tbeAlazar&ni and NAhar are p/incipallv worthy 


Their orihpn. 
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of remark, whilst the Phallitt, as the name implies, means 
.ectiona collectively, and it was composed of the groups 
remaining at the time of the arh.trary division, after the 

formation of the Dhara and Isp&ni. 

•• The original stow f the KhetrAns includes the Cba- 
chaa, and came from Vihowa in the Punjab. It is said that 
the new-comers drove ont the Laths, a few of whom are 
to be found among the neighbouring AfghAn tribe of Lums. 

That the Chachaa were formerly a powerful tube is prove 
by the fact that when Messrs. Steel and Crowther were on 
their way from Ajmdr to IspahAn in 1614-15 A. !>., marching 
by the way of the Sanghar pass through BaluchistAn, t eir 
caravan had to halt ten days at a place called Lucca in e 
Punjab to procure an escort to conduct them to ChaUa ere . C1)|IC | 1S 

“ The Chachaa were afterwards joined by the Mazar ms. 

The latter claim AfghAn origin, but the suffix to their name 
denotes that they are of Baloch stock. There Is a section of 
the same name among the Marris, but whether the Marr. 

MazarAnis come from the KhetrAns or the KhetrAn MazarAm 
from the Marris it is impossible to say. The Mazar ms 
the group to which the KhetrAn chief and h,s family b 
In the course of the quarrels which took place between 
MazarAnis and the Chachas, theMazarAnis won tbe ay; am, 
iD the days before the British 
in consequence of their prominence, took 
plunder as against one share taken by e »c • 

..Later on the Chacbas and MazarAnis were joined by the 

Haanis, who bad been a f»werful tribe, bolding the eastern 
"To what IS now part of the Marr, country, hut were 
expelled from it by the Marris. The Hasms are proha y 
of Baloch descent: but we find amalgamated with them the 
SilAch who are AfghAns of the MiAni division of the Sara- 
ban. and connected with the JAfars and Lums. On the 
arrival of the Hosnifl, the one share of the plunder previously 
taken by the Chachaa was divided into two portions, the 
Chachaa t&kiDg one-half and the Uasnia the other. 
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“The N4hars, who are included in the iBpdni clan, are 
remnants of the N&ghar Afgh&ns. N&ghar was one of 
he four sons of Ddni, son of Ghurghusht, and therefore a 
other of Kdkar. The Ndghars appear to have spread out 
eastward and southward into the valley of the Indus, and 
in the reign of Akbar, Sultdn Muhammad Khdn of Bhakar 
marched aguinst the Khdn of the Ndghars in Sftpur, which 
as one of the seventeen mahdls of the Berun-i-Panjnad 
district of the Multdo Shbnh. The Ain-.-Akbari also men¬ 
tions that the inhabitants of this District were Afghans. 
From this time the Ndghars appear to have fallen back 
before the approach of other people from the south and west, 
and the identity with them of the Ndhars now living in the 
Baluchistan hills appears fairly certain. Another section of the 
Ispdni which may be noticed is the Kdsmdni, the nucleus of 
which is admitted to be a group of Baloch from the Bugtis. 

Among this clan the Rotars are Jats, many of whom 
are to be found in tbe Punjdb and in the Kachhi plain. No 
doubt further enquiries would elicit the extraneous origin 
of many other sections and sub-sections.” 

Mr. Hughes-Buller concludes these remarks by saying: 
“ My chief object in describing the composition of the 
Khetrdns has been to Bhow that it is impossible to classify 
them either as Baloch or Afghans, and that their nucleus 
belonged, in all probability, to neither of these races, but 
was most likely of Jat extraction. Like many of the tribes 
surrounding them, the Khettans are composed of a number 
of heterogeneous groups of varied origin, bound together 
not by kinship but by participation in common good and ill 
and by the occupation of a common locality!”. 

In amplification of these remark* it may be mentioned 
that further enquiries have elicited that the Kh^Lrikns have 
many heterogeneous groups among them, that it is even 

• The aDceator of the threat Kakar tribe. 

ow r Vo1 7 4nd 7A ( 180 D, b T * Haghea-Bullet, C.8 , 

Chapter VIII, pp. 108-9. ' * 
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suerted that the original stock belonged to a Hindu Jat 
family, and that the division into three dhaks or clans was, 
for military purposes, effected by Muhammad KhAn, each 
clan representing the number of shares or sections of which 
it was originally composed, viz., Isp&ni 8, D.hara and Pballiat 
6 each. According to local tradition, in the early days 
of the occupation of-tbe valley by the Khetrans, the Lath 
Afghans oppressed them, and one day the Laths beat a 
shepherd of Umar Sheikh, the progenitor of the UmnAm 
Sheikh, whereupon the Sheikh cursed them and the Laths 
left in a body for Sangori in the Liini country. Then the 
KhetrAns divided the country among themselves; the Mieikh 
selecting ten j or as of land in Kuba in the BagbAo circle, the 
other KhetrAns (Gaujiira) agreeing to give to his descendants 
one-sixtietb of the produce. These UmriAnis are now includ- 

ed in the IshAni section of the PhalliAt. 

Toya, another Sheikh, was a companion of l mar, and the 
PhalliAt, except the Hasnis, agreed to pay one-sixtieth of 
their produce to his descendants, who are now known as 
Toy An i. A few families of them live among the Wanechi 
Spin Tarin and are known as TehAnri. A few remnants of 
the Lath, now known as the Harthiani, are included in 
the BanarAni-Phalli At and live ,n Fazal KhAn vihage. The 
Mat are also considered to be descended from Laths. Other 
alien grouns are-KAsmAni said to be the descendants of 
KAsu, a Kabeja-Bugti ; JehAndiin NAhars alleged to be 
Sanzar Kh<*l-K6kars, descendants’of one Bake; Phadals, 
Tarin-AfghAns; the Lubma KhetrAns who are treated as a 
priestly class, Mabozai-Sanzar Khel KAkars of Bori ; the 
IshAni, Arab Khel-Kibzais, descendants of Aulia who came 
from M lie A Kb£l to BArkhAn, and the Kachhela among the 

DhamAnis, Jats from Kachhi. 

The KhetrAn country was one of the sub-districts of 
Sewist&n and of the Hind Province of Tatta. In Akbar’s 
time it was called Janjah. The District, according to Dr. 
Duke, was peopled by a Jat community of Hindus who 
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apparently became incorporated with a small Path&n tribe 
which had marched from Vihowa under Muhammad Kh&n, and 
who had assumed the title of Kh£tr&n or cultivator. B&rkh&n, 
the name of the upper portion of the long valley in which the 
Khetr&ns live, was called B&ro Kb&n, after B&ro, the founder of 
the B&nizai family of Pannis, who either ruled iton behalf of 
the governors of Sibi, or owned it himself. B&ro Kh&n was 
represented by a vdib who is stated to have visited the Kh<§t- 
r&ns each year and on each occasion he violated the chastity 
of some Khctr&n woman. This conduct led to his being mur¬ 
dered, and the Kh£tr&ns state that no more B&riizais came after 
this occurrence. W hen the Laths were expelled the descend¬ 
ants of Isa ruled in Bftrkh&n. After a good deal of fighting 
among themselves, they made Girazo Kh&n, Mazar4ni, Sard&r 
and to him succeeded his son Ikhti&r, who was followed by 
Mfr H£ji Kb&n. The latter’s rule is memorable among the 
Kb£tr£ns for a great defeat which he inflicted on the Zhob 
K&kars. 

Mir H&ji Kh&n was succeeded by Bahr&m Kh£n. Both 
of Bahrain Khdn’s sons were killed and left no children, and 
the Sardlrship then devolved on Nih&l Kb&n, one of the five 
sons of Bahr&m’s brother, Baloch Kh£n. Two of his brothers 
succeeded Baloch Kh&c in turn, named respectively B&bul 
Kb&n and Sir&zo Kh&n. The latter’s son Chur Kh&n was 
then made nominally chief ; but to hiB three nephews, 
Mir Hdji, Said Kh&n and B&bul Xh&n, was entrusted the 
administration of Khetr&n affairs. This arrangement waa 
disastrous for the Kh£tr£ns and at length the three brothers 
killed Chur Kh&n, and, appointing his son, Jalan Kh&n, 
nominal chief, centred the control in the hands of Mir H&ji. 
The tribe prospered exceedingly under .Mir H&ji, and he 
revenged a defeat which the tribe experienced at the bands 
of the Marris by the destruction of Karam Kh&n Bijar&ni’s 
fort at M&mand, which is in Tuins at the present time. 

° Hdji Kh&n died, leaving three sons—(1) Umar Xh&n, 
(2) Naw4b Kh&n ( pretender), (3) Balu Kh&n. 
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" Bat HAji KhAn «. not succeeded by »ny of hi. son., coco use, on 
hi, brother SniaS Khin being elected by the republican Khet- 
rtn. to succeed him. He too died and left three sons-(l) Dost 
Mohammad,(2)Sorni Kh4n,(3)K4dir Kaksh Khan(pretender> 

‘•Saiad Kh4n died and again the KhetrAns went back 
for a chief, and elected bis brother BAbul KhAn. All 
went badly with the Khetr&ns from this time. Naw 
Kh&n and K&dir Bakhsh set up as pretenders; K&dir 
Bakhsh went to the Marris and gave his step-mother in 
marriage to Gazan, the Mam chief, and led the Marns 
against his own countrymen. The northern trade rouu* 
were now stopped, and the country devastated. 

“Sir Robert Sandeman made peace between K&dir 

Bakhsh and B&bul Kb&n. 

*' B4bul Kh4n died, and the tribe elected bis son, Bnloc h 
Kh4o, to succeed him. Tbe two cousins, Nawab Kh4n and 
KAdir Bakbsh, remained hostile to him, and on a quarrel ansmg 
between the Marris and KhetrAns in February last, in which 
the Marris were at first in tbe right, NawAb Khan conducted 
a large Marri force against his own people. Fighting latied 

all the summer.”* 

Baloch Kh&n made peace with Naw&b Kb&n by marry¬ 
ing his mother, but he was weakened by the hostile 
attitude of K&dir Bakhsh Kh&n and his party, and blood 
was shed on both sides. As far back as 1880, the 
Kh£tr&ns submitted a petition to the British authorities 
at Dera Gh&zi Kh&n offering to pay revenue and to be 
taken under British protection. In 1883 Sard&r Baloch 
Kh6n met Mr. Bruce, then Political Agent, Thai Choti&li, 
with a jirga of his tribesmen and the cases pending between 
the Kbetr&ns, LuniB and Marris were settled. In the same 
year the management of the Kbetr&ns was made over to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, and in 1887 Sard&r Mehr&b 
Kb&n (born about 1853) succeeded his father Baloch Kh&n 
aa chief of tbe KhetrAns. Owiug to grave misconduct he 

• 2>r. IhJu'i Report of the Dutnet of Thai Chotiah and Ramat, 1SJ3 
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was suspended from his aarddri for two years from the 24 th of 
February 1900, and the work of the tribe was In the meantime 
carried on by his Brother Bakti&r Kh&n. Sard&r Mehr&b Kh&n 
was restored to his former position at the end of two years. 

The other important men are—Mir Bakbti4r Kb&n 
and Imam Bakhsh Kh&n, Mazar£nis; Jab&u Kh5n, (Jbacba; 
Brahim Kh&n, K&sm4ni ; Shldo Kb5n, Ish&Qi; Ahmad Kh5n, 
Mubma^ Mir&n, Rab5ni ; and Sher Muhammad, Toy&ni. 

The Khetr5os are anything but a warlike race. They 
are not a plundering tribe themselves, but in pre-British 
days were the recipients of almost the whole of the 
property stolen from the Punjab and the Sind Frontiers, 
and at one time when a great deal of plundering was 
going on, Captain (the late Sir Robert) Sandeman, then 
Deputy Commissioner, Dera Gh&zi Kh&n, found out that 
stolen camels were selling at.B&rkh£n for Rs. 10 ahead. 
They also used to afford protection to absconded criminals 
and others, whom they were glad to allow to fight and 
plunder for them. The Kh6tr£ns, though generally clothed 
in the same way as Balocb, often have a coloured shawl 
thrown over their shoulders or loins and a few wear a lungi 
or blue turban. They wear their hair like the Baloch, and 
are hardly distinguishable from them, except that their fea¬ 
tures are rather more sharp and pointed and their complexion 
sallower. Very many of them also wear charms of lead or 
beads on their turbans or round their necks. The majority 
of the Khetr&ns, as their name implies, are agriculturists, but 
the Suman, Lala, Waga, Sheikh and Hasni combine Hock- 
owning with it There is a considerable number of artisans 
including 48 families engaged in carj < saving and 18 
families of workers in leather. In 1901 the knetr.'ins in the 
District numbered 13,586, 'males 7,115, females 6,471) of 
whom 692 (males 387, females 305) were in P ki tahsfl, 
and 12,894 (males 6,728, females 6,166) in the B&rkh&n 
tahsil. The Khetr&ns are divided into three clans—the 
Dhara (4,091), Isp&ni (4,190) and the Phallifit (5,279). Most 
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of those in the Dnki tehsfl belong to the Hasni section (342) 
of the Dhara, the Luhma (42), N&har (49), and Ktem&ni (44) 
sections of the Jsp4ni, and the Rab&ni (42) and Rotar (129) 
sections of the PhaM&t. 

The total number of Hasnis was estimated in J882, at 
Thai (550) and B&rkh&n (594). In 1901 they numbered 1,434 
(males 753, females 681), of whom 342 are in Duki and 1,092 
in B&rkb&n. Thongh they are now an unimportant group, 
amalgamated with the Kh6tr&ns, they were in former days 
the most powerful of the so-called Baloch tribes of 8£wiBt&n 
and were moreover desperately addicted to raiding, a brief 
account of them is therefore not void of interest. 

The Hasnis claim a Tor Tarin origin and their ancient 
home was io Pishin. About two and a half centaries have 
elapsed since Hasan and Mus& Kb4n, Tor Tarins, with their 
families wandered to the Marri hills in search of livelihood. 
Tbey took service with the Marris as shepherds, and at length 
a Marri carried off Mus6’8 wife. HasaD came to Pishin 
for help. The Tarins despatched a party of 12 men wilh 
Hasan who was able to recover Mus&’s wife and kill her 
abductor, but a feud was thus established between the Marris 
and Hasnis as the Marris called their opponents from the 
name of their leader. The Tarins made repeated attacks on 
the Marris, turned them out and occupied Kah&n, Phel&war 
and Nesko. Hasan was subsequently killed in a raiding expe¬ 
dition against the Brfibuis in the Bolfin. He was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad, who managed ,the tribe for 20 years, 
and lived in peace with his neighbours. On his death his son 
Nur Muhammad succeeded him. He was chief of the tribe 

for 30 years, and during this period the Hasnis reached the 
summit of their prosperity. Nur Muhammad was succeeded 
by bis son Sadik Kh4n, who permitted the Marris to build 
a fort and live aa hamtdyahs at Kah&n. The Marris, however, 
gradually collected together and fought with the Jdasnis at 
Phel6war, where 200 Marris and 100 Hasuis were killed. 
Peace was then concluded, but at the end of a year (quarrel— 
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ling again commenced with reference to land. The Marris 
now applied to Naelr Kh&n, the Great, for assistance and he 
sent a force to help them ; the Hasnia were defeated by the 
combined Marris and Br&huis and retired to Kohln, which 
in those days belonged to the Zarkun Path&ns. This was 
abont 1780 A.D. Subsequently another fight ensued at Daola 
Wanga, when Sadfk, the Hasni chief, was killed and the 
power of the Haani tribe was completely broken. The place 
has since been called Sadfk Wanga. Sadik’s son, however, 
continued to fight against the Marris and he was assisted by 
a Luni force, but was again beaten ; 58 Hasnis and 3& Lunis 
fell, whilst the Marris lost only 17 men. A further attemn*- 
resulted in the total destruction of an advanced party of 
Lunis under their chief Gnl Kh&n. This defeat resulted in 
the dispersion of the remainder of the Hasnis; a portion of 
the tribe took refuge with the Khetr&ns, and the Naodh&nis 
migrated and occupied Gnlu Shahr in the Sibi tahsll. The 
Sh&dozais of Thai persuaded those Hasnis who lived with 
the Lunis to join them at Thai Choti&li, and assigned them 
lands in Jhal&r on payment of one-siith of the produce as 
rent, which was subsequently reduced to one-tenth. The 
Hasnis have since purchased some land near Jhal&r and have 
established a village, Bani Kot. The Hasnis in B&rkh&n 
established Hasni Kot on the bank of the Han, close to the 
present tahsil headquarters'} this was raided by the K&kars 
before the British occupation of the valley and then aban¬ 
doned by the Hasnis, who moved to Legb&ri-B&rkh&n and 
Tagb&o, where they obtained land for cultivation from the 
Rab&nis on payment of rent. Alih&n Hasni subsequently 
obtained land from Government for cultivation, and estab¬ 
lished the Rarkan village. The Hasnis also acquired occu¬ 
pancy rights in Tang K&r£r, Chhodi, Tubal, Tah.Jam&l Kh&n, 
Jtach, from the Lunis to whom they pay haq-i-topa. Their 
present headman in B&rkh&n is Nuran Kh&n. 

The Hasnis are industrious cultivators and flock-owners, 
and Dr. Duke described them as “ fine race of hardy and 
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brave men.” Their language is the. same as that of the popuhtk*. 
Kh6trAns, hut most of them can talk Paahtri and Baluchi ; 
they dress like the Thai PathAns and wear long curly hair 
like the Baloch. 

The total number of Baloch enumerated in the District Baloch. 
in 1901 was 1,473—males 802. females 671—and this figure 
does not include about 40 families of the Marris who have 
settled with KhAn SAbib Mehr SbAb, Kharshin, on the RAra 
Sham land, and the Marri and Bugti tenants on the Legh&ri- 
BArkhAn land who were enumerated and included in the 
total strength of their respective tribes in the Sibi District. 

The Baloch in the District were composed of 814 BnzdAr, 

139 GurcbAni, 182 KaisrAni, 316 LegbAri and 22 others, and 
were distributed over the Duki and SanjAwi tahsils (59). MusA, 

Kh£l (522), and BArkhAn (892). Most of these Baloch visit 
the District periodically to graze their flocks, but some fiave 
acquired land either by purchase or on rent, while others 
work as tenants. In the MusA Kh61 tahril there are 36 
families of BuzdAr harrudyaht and tenants of Saiad Mehr 
8hAh ; and some of them also own land in Nili and Indarpur ; 
their leading men are HorAn KhAn, Namardi and Muham¬ 
mad KbAn, GhulAmAni. Some of the KaisrAnis have pur- 
chased land. from the JAIar. at Drug. Id BArkbAn th. 

BuzdAra cnltisate laod. in Lanj&Dt and HavAli Rahrn&n, aDd 
.ome bare obtained Ldni land, on payment of haq-i-topa in 
Tang KArAr and by pnrcbaae in IsiAiii, Their headman la 
Durwdsh. The GnrcbADi and soma BuzdAr. work as tenants 
in Cbacha and Mat; and the Leg bins in Cbhapar, Maror, 

HevAI. FajiAni and Mohma In Dnki the BuzdAr. work a. 
tenant, and has. also purchased some land >n the Lum and 
LAkhi circles. Those who have settled in the Duk. teh.il 
intermarry with the AfghAns, but other, still retain their 
racial difference, and marry among their own tribes. 

In the census of 1901 the total number of Hindus, in Hindus. 

D.e District, including 326 Sikhs, was 3,261, of whom 1,772. 
were censused on the standard schedule and chiefly repre- 
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population, Bent aliens from the Punj&b and Sind, while most of those 
enumerated under the family system (1,489) represented 
domiciled Hindus. These 1,489 persons were distributed 
over Sanj&wi tahsi'l (15, all aliens), Mus& Ktel (99), Bori 
(232), Duki (444) and B&rkh&n (699). The domiciled Hindus 
are chiefly to be found at Drug in the Mus4 Kh61 tahsil; at 
M^khtar and China Alizai in the Bori tahsil; Duki, Habfn 
Kila, Thai, Nimki and Choti&li in the Duki tahsil ; and 
Chuhar Kot, H&ji Kot and Tagh&o in the B&rkh&n tahsil. 
They have been living in these villages since long before 
British occupation, carry on a flourishing trade, and some of 
them have acquired land ; the Motia K&r£z in Duki, con¬ 
structed by Motia Saw&r4zai in 18P4, is one of their posses¬ 
sions. Some Hindus of Thai jn the Duki tahsil carry on a 
considerable trade in wool and grain. They originally came 
from Harand, D&jil and Mangrota in the Dera Gh6zi Kh&n 
District and Lahri in Kachhi. Most of them belong to the 
Arora caste and have a complement of Brahmans and fakir » 
of various persuasions. Their religion is an admixture of 
Sikhism and idol worship; most of the men in B&rkh&n be¬ 
long to a secret sect called locally the d6v or indar marag 
another name for bam mdrag. Females are not admitted 
into the sect. The free use of intoxicants and flesh eating 
are the chief visible signs of the sect. Those in Drug are 
disciples of Gus&in L&lji of Dera Gb&zi Kh&n. 

The Hindus are lax in their observances, and employ 
Muhammadan servants to fetch water, eat meat freely, 
except on certain days held sacred, such as the first day of 
the month eavkrant, chanrat or the first night of moon, 
Puran videht or night of full moon, and Tuesday which is 
considered the day of Hanum&n, the monkey god. In pre- 
British days mixed dances, in which Hindu males and 
females took part with the Hamzazai women and men at 
M^khtar on the occasion of marriages and births, were not 
uncommon, but they are now falling into diause. The 
Hindus of B&rkh&n make cflTerings to the keeper* of the 
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■brine of Pir Mahmud on the occasions of marriages and the population. 
birth of male children. Some of the Hindus have adopted 
the Pashtu suffix “ sai ” or 14 zoi ” such as the SawArezai of 
Duki, and Panjezai in Mekhtar- Bot perhaps the most 
curious instance of the assimilation by Hindus of Muham¬ 
madan traits of character is to be found in the RAmzais, a 
few of whom are to be found scattered throughout Duki, 

BArkhAn and Bori. 

“ The common ancestor of these curious people was one 
R&m, a Muthija Arora of the Dera GhAzi KhAn District by 
caste. Many years ago RAm and his brothers joined the 
Hasnis, then the powerful tribe, but new sunk to a minor 
position among the KhStrAns. The brothers and their chil¬ 
dren appear to have taken part in the forays and raids made 
by the Hasnis, and to have generally shared the fortunes of 
the latter until they acquired a great reputation for bravery 
and daring. Gradually the descendants of RAm lost their 

caste appellation, and took the new and distinctive appella¬ 
tion of RAmzai. Many stories are current of the bravery 
displayed by the KAmzais in the numerous fights in which 
they took part. They are not only experts with the sword 
but display the same love for horses and horse-racing as the 
Balocb, and most of them are as adept as the Hasnis them¬ 
selves in their national pastimes such aB dancing.They 

have long curly locks like other Baloch. Their dress 
consists of the long shirts, full trousers and long head-dress of 
the Balocb, the only distinction being a -small amount of 
coloured embroidery on the cuffs and front opening, whilst 
the Hasnis, like all Balocb, wear nothing but white^ 

The leading men among the Hindus -e-Chauohn 
RAm Toda RAm and Kbana RAm m Drug; Mukhi 
, ’ TpMr \lal Miser Jesa RAm, Mukhi Badia 

Mala^J^thaMalin BArkhAn; Dharma in M^khter ; and 
Bakh.hu RAm, Dbarmu, GurdAs, Motia and Melu ,n Duki. 

Vol. V and V-A, Baluchistan, Chapter 111, 

PV> 
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The Hindus speak the language of the tribes among 
whom they live, those in B&rkb4n and Drug speaking Barezai 
or Jatki dialect, while those in Duki and Bori speak PashtiS. 
There are many Hindu women and children, and also grown 
up men who ha\e not mixed with natives of India, who do 
not know any dialect but Pashtu. Their accounts are, how- 

ever, kept and their correspondence carried on in Lahanda 
character. 

Betrothals are arranged by the parents of the parties 
concerned ; marriages are performed by Brahmans according 
to Hindu rites ( Idnudn) and widow marriages are common; 
one of the brothers can marry a deceased brother’s widow. 
The system of exchange (watta eatta) prevails among the 
Hindus of Drug, but not elsewhere, and the payment of the 
bride price is uncommon, but, if poor, the parents of a girl, 
or the guardians of a widow do not object to accept wahoal 
which varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000 in the case of a virgin, 
and half of this amount for a widow. The marriages 
are adult in Duki and Drug, that is, the bridegroom is 
generally over 20 years of age and the bride about six 
years his junior ; in B4rkh4 n -the bride is seldom over 
15 years, while the present tendency among the Mekhtar 
Hindus is also to marry minor girls. On being asked the 
reasons for this retrogade step, Dharma, the mukhi or head¬ 
man of the Mekhtar Hindus, said : “ Zamdna vdzak hai viz , 
the times are softer. In former days the women knew that 
their lives were in the hands of their guardians, and that 
the slightest suspicion against their character involved the 
extreme penalty. But now they have gained the idea that, 
to some extent, they are free, and that if they can only 
manage to reach the tahsil, and put in a petition, their 
life ib then safe. The girls are, therefore, now given away in 
marriage before they are able to think for themselves. 

Boys are generally named on the 6th day, and the girls 
on the 3rd day, after birth ; the name is selected by the 
family priest or Brahman and is recorded in the family 
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account book ( bahi ), the entry beiDg attested by the priest 
and the mukhi. The birth of a male child is announced 
generally, by a gunshot, and dances take place. Short forms 
of names are in common use such as Dharma, Kotu, Kamo 
for men, and Ch&wli, Sukhi, L&li for women. 

The dress of men consists of a red cap or turban, a shirt, 
trousers, the lower part of which must also be red, a scarf or 
chadar, and sometimes a smock frock ( angrakka) is also worn 
over the shirt. The women wear a wrapper ( bhochan ), shirt 
( choLa ) and trousers ( euthan ), but the use of trousers among 
the Hindus of Duki and Bori is rare, the women generally wear¬ 
ing a long shift, ordinarily of red cloth, like their sisters of 
the Afghan tribes. The Hindu women have more ornaments 
and of better quality. The men also wear gold ear-rings. 

The Hindus in pre-British days lived under the protec¬ 
tion of the headmen or maliks of villages, and in B4rkb4n they 
were divided among the leading Mazar£ni families. They had 
to pay to their prptectors an annual tax per family or shop, 
which in Drug varied from annas 4 to Re. 1 ; and in B&rkhftn 
amounted to Rs. 2. On marriages Rs. 5 were paid in Drug, 
Rs. 12 in Mekhtar, and Rs. 60 in Bdrkhln, the payment being 
known as jhajhar. The Hindus of Duki presented a lungi 
to their headmen on the occasion of marriages. Certain taxes 
were also levied on imports. In consideration of these pay¬ 
ments the headmen protected the Hindu’s life and property, 
settled their disputes with the tribesmen and helped them 
to recover their debts. All these taxes have been abolished 

since the British occupation. 

Be it said to the credit of these protectors, wild in 

other respects as they were, that they always kept faith 
with their proteges, guarded their honour, and that in pre- 
British days not a single case occurred so far as Hindu women 
were concerned in which a tribesman was the aggressor. 
There have, however, been a few cases in which Hindus 
voluntarily accepted Ielftm,^ married tribeswomen an4 have 
been absorbed in the tribes. 
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Religion. 


Islam. 


sect,!” the . Hindu9 9hared i” «>* good and ill Of the 

*-• Z ir e .“ 

from^h^Punfr^ I" 0 ’'"”" 1 " ' imited to the Hindu, 
There i. a Dri . u ! "* Chiefl * Government officials, 

bode ° r mandir8t Loraloi, but no organised 

body samey—-exists at present (1905). g 

■ 1 ° ttbelotsl Population of 67,864 censused in 1301 

* , 61 Hindus, including 326 Sikhs 30 

anTonT^ Ch ' i6ti ““' 12 Christ,irna, 

eect Tb x e h f“ h “rr* ° f the Di,triCt ‘ho Sunni 

of th , Rnd 8lone ore veraed in tbe teneta 

of the* religion. The tribeamen are genera,], devout in 

performing the* prayers at the atated time., and in keeping 
aata while some of them set apart a portion of their ij^ 

. °iT *.v*° d<> ' but 10 othM reBpecta their religion ia 
mingled with superstition and there i. a genera, belief i„ th 

intervention of anee.tora and aainta in the purauita of daily 

life. These are .ovoked to cure diseases, to avert calamities to 

bring rain, and to bleaa the childless with oBapring. Saia'd. 

heikhs and mtiUdu also play an important part and their 
amu eta, charma and blessing, are constantly invoked. Some 
of them are credited with tbe power of bringing rain of 
during disease, and snake-bites, of granting children' of 
averting rust and locusts from the crop, and of eiorciiing 
ev, spirit,. A list of the moat influential mulld, „ glven 
in table IV, Volume B. b 

A common auperatition i. that if aome one calls to an 
Afgbkn or a Khftrtn a. he ia atarting on a journey, he must 
come back and atari again or ait down before going farther 
If, immediately after atarting, a hare crease, hi. path or 
he sees a corpse being carried to the gravevard, he must 
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return home and start again. A Durnar woman would not roeur.*™*. 

ent the heart of any animnl, nor would a DabmAm-KhetrAn 

eat the udder of a sheep, goat or cow killed for food. No 

Durnar will cut the wild 6g tree or burn it as fuel. No KAkar 

woman would give away salt after sunset ; and KAkars 

generally do not start on a journey in a westerly direction 

on a Friday. Marriages are generally not celebrated during 

the first 13 days of sufar, and in mukarram ; among Kbar- 

shin Saia ls on the 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th and 28th of a month, 

among KhdtrAns in the month of jamddi-uUawal and among 

«anzar Kinds in the month of slidbin. The Babozai Dumars 

do not begin any new work on a Friday or on the last day of a 

month Among the KhetrAns, while the men were on a iding 

err,edition the females of the household would not grtnd corn, 

Jr would Durnar women wash their hair on snch occasions. 

The I-ots do not enter into any bargains or give loans on a Sun- 
„ av Before starting on a ra.d the W.nAchis were accustomed 
, * , under a sheet held up by two of their sacred class Teh- 
anns or Toyini as they are known .n Barkh&o)ortwoof their 
' ■ and this was constdered to rende, them proof against 

pullets of their enemies, though not against them swords. 

,he bullet. observed in times of cholera. In pre- 

. . .•—* 

i ractised to prove the gu.lt or innocence of a suspected 

' h . these have now fallen into disuse, 
person, hut the iD evll spir.te and their powers 

There is a gen ^ threshing Hoor is eDcircled 


of theft, and the gram on 


. a 8WO rd, and a copy of the Kor&n is 

bvalme ,,r * wn J be me asured for division, lest evil 

placed over it until it can 

fpiritN should interfere. recor d e d in detail in 1901 in Occupation. 

Occupation-^ere^o Hcbedu]ef the population 

the areas censuse^ ^ ^ per cf>nt 0 f the total population of 
of which "as . ^ represented aliens in the service 

the Di^tr. a military, private servants, 

of (government, botn 

labourers, traders and artisans. 
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9 “r t ° Wn ° f L0r " Ui R " d thf b "“". ‘ho family 
ESlTTf?- *“ f °" 0Wed - tha occupation of the 
d“ T : ' 1Dg a6SUmed ‘hat of the remain- 

rou Ehl ?H T? the District ma J’ in tb * case, be 

cultivators' 1 n i!” 10 "" C ' SSSe " bj occupation—land-owners, 
I flock-owners, traders, labourers, and artisans. 

, land-owners are the most numerous class, and the other 
classes are recruited from among them. The - include the 
pnnc lp a tribes of the District, vi,. the K Lr, P a „,!i. 
arms, Lun.s, Isots, Jafars, Zarkuns, Ustrdnas, Miisd Khdle 

nT:; RUd 8 ° me ° f a " d “a'och.' 

the I H C ate their laDds themselves, except 

wea, hier n f ^ Khetrdns and the 

wealthrer classes among the other tribes who employ tenants. 

and th R a? r era " yP °° rer tril —° themselves, 

the p/hi d h rchini ’ Legb4ri and iMarri Baloch ; 8nd 
the Pd and Hasn, are also employed as tenants more 

specially in the Bdrkhdn and Dnki tahsile. The Sdmdni 

and Malgardni, Spin Terms, who do not own much la 

and Ustrdnas in Duki work a, tenants. The dock-owners' 

re chiedy the Laharzai division of the Musa Kh.il; the 

unman, Lain, Waga, Sheikh and Hasni in Bdrkhdn ; the 

Hasn, and Wabdni, M.rufzai, Mirzai, Lado and Kata khdl 

sections of I-unis in Duki; the K.nozai, Zakbpdl, and the 

rahazai, Talkhdnzai, Bddinzai sections of Sbdbozai Dumars 

in Sanjdw,; and the Uimdu Kbdl, Zakhpdl, Ahmakzai and 

lrzai in Bon. Almost all of them, except the Bddinzai 

Dumars who entirely subsist on the produce of their docks 

combine agriculture with flock-owning. 

The labourers are chiedy to be found among the poorer 
Kdkars, and the Ghilzai nomads who visit the District in 

The artisans indigenoos to the country ere the black- 
smith, carpenter, weaver and leather worker ; the latter class 
are very l.m.ted, and there are 48 fcmilies of weaver, 
c chhandu) engaged in carpet weaving in the BArkhin tahafl. 
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T^iere are only a few traders among the Musa Kh£l*, Khfitr&uS^ 

Sh&dozai and Tarin* of Duki, the trade of the District being 
in the hand* of the Hindu* and some of the Ghilzai*. The 
Lasi&ni, Marpini, Adw&ni, Semfini and Malgarfini, Spin 
Tanns ; the Alfj4nzai Shfidozai ; the Masezai, Dahzai, and 
Umar Khel Ustr&nas in Duki deal in cloth and shoes which 
they import from Jhang, Sind and Mult&a^ A few I marzai 
Tarin* of Duki are engaged in the cloth trade in Calcutta 

and Bardwfin. 

Social or class distinctions are little observed among 
Afghfins as a rule; though there are a few families such as 
the sard dr khllt and some of the Saiads, who for various 
reason* claim a superior social status to that of their fellows. 
Among the rest, social position is on a uniform level. Even 
the title of maLiJc confer* little distinction, and the holder 
of the title i* treated as an equal by the villagers. In former 
day* these maliks exercised considerable influence, were 
largely responsible for the revenue and general administra¬ 
tion, and, a* such, claimed superiority of status, but this has 
now considerably diminished. In the absence of a Saiad or 
mulld precedence in an Afghfin assembly is generally given 

to the eldest. 

The above remarks do not hold good with the Khetrfins, 
among whom the chief and the wadtra. or headman of the 
clan still occupy a social position which is superior to that 
of the rest of the tribesmen, and members of the Jogizai 
family also hold a superior position among the Sanzar Khel 

K4kars. 

As elsewhere in BaluchisUn, persons following the occu¬ 
pation of artisans are always placed at the bottom of the 
social scale The Dumars, to whom a slave origin is ascribed, 
are also held to be inferior, but this inferiority does riot place 
any restriction on marriage relations. 

A strictly Baloch custom is that by which any Baloch 
travelling is asked by those whom he may chance to meet, 
for the news, commonly called kdl by the Baloch themselves. 

16 
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Custom of 
hospitality. 


The hdl means the latest 
b0 “" d t0 cotn ®unicate forth with ^The t “* traVe "" " 

‘urn reports the news he has gained * !jT?“ 0r h, ' S 

and thus all sorto r - 7 ,. to the first ** rP0D be 

amongst the Baloch. The custom''"* <,U ‘ Ck ' J 8pread 

and received in strict order r ’ “ U must be given 

t order of precedence • • 

«re profuse and cover a wide range but a r 8nqUmeS 

never be made to a wife or nth r 6 * referenc e should 

j other female relativ'p \\ T i 

dressing a chief the • • ,ai,ve . '» hen ad- 

for persons Z e T ^ ^ " b "e 

nirra or sAitwi sahib are used'^th^^ iT^’ ” >UHd *“***> 

people rise when me, enter an alseJb.v ‘ *" 

MUSS Khels'wtm l^ve^n !lTe7m 4 7rV Z ‘‘ n ' ,r * ia a " d Laharzhi 

Balhch tribes, f„! 0 ”"heJT 1,ate nrighbo «» ,ood ofthe 

other AfghAn tribes of the District th^r” ° f ^ bUt amon K 
Eoquir.es and .»s»er 1 ? ' ^ " ™ Ch lbort «- 

welcome, and enquiries after th. b^lt^fT' SSlUtati0 "’ 
eern.^ , fhl8immedmte J-^-Parsoneon. 

^ith the Xh^trfin, hospitality is a sacred d f 
also be considered a part of his religion ' A trih ^ 

" °P en to all-comers, and an enemy even ml 2 * r 

cL h °T n I;; h ' iDg SUPP ' iad * itb ‘he besf 2 hTcan 

whose duty ,t TtoZLZT^'V'"* 

- -ay in the ,„age and 

villagers in turn a • ... UPm Ir °m the 

and Rark.n, land is d ,s7r,hTted accordin“g loThb^"’ 
guests (valhii which a landlord undertakes to “7 " ^ 
while in others, Outsiders are also given land to I, ' 

rJr un r keu w ■ -X-srs 

guests. A similar system obtains in the /arknn w .n 
Dukj. e ^ ftr *un villages in 

Among the Afghans hospitality is not so profuse and the 
custom ,s limited to relatives and friends who are entertained 
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according to their position. Strangers generally collect in the roecuno*. 
village vmyicLa where tbeir food is sent to them by the wlla 
gers who may happen to meet them at the time of prayers. 

The Musa Khels and lsots, and the tribesmen in the Lum and 
ULkhi circles of Duki follow the Iwaula system under which 
the owners of 20 sheep or 7 cattle among Musa Kh61s and 
Isots, living in a hamlet during the winter, feed one guest 
in turn-, and the owner of a jora of land in lAlhx and Lum 

undertakes a similar obligation 

A curious custom among the Sanzar Khels, Zakhpe s, 

Dumars and P6chis was to supply a grown up girl to a 
friend, a relation or a man of position and influence, for 
entertainment ( majlis ) a hen he happened to become a guest, 
and'the custom was so far respected that in the absence of a 
girl in the host’s family he considered it his duty to obtain 
the loan of a girl from one of his friends, relations or neigh¬ 
bours. This custom, which is now on the decrease, occa¬ 
sionally led to abuses. 

It is customary for the tnbesmeo to raise subscript,oos Co-„pers,,ou 
among themselves on certain occasions, the system being mbesmea. 
known as the baspan or saudl. Such subscnptioos are 
raised when an individual has been reduced to poverty owing 
to unforeseen circumstances such as the bnrmng down of hi. 
house, or when a heavy fine ha, been .mposed upon bun or 
when be has to pay compensation or br.de price. The leadl g 
men also raise such subscriptions when they are beav.ly 
involved in debt due to profuse hospitality or other expenses 
connected with their position Contr,buttons arc muted by 
the person in need from among his own tr.be.mnt, and oc¬ 
casionally from frtends and acquaintances among other tubes 
Who pav him in cash or ktnd according to then means 

The majority of the people have ouly two meals daily, Frod. 

one in the morning called Lruzur or markMma and the 
other at-fcuuset (mdshdm hor or mdUtuitan), men and women 
generally eating separately. Some of the well-to-do have a 
third meal early id the morning, and the Dumar and Pechi 
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cultivators of Saujkwi have generally a third meal in the after- 

Afghina have voracious appetites, and a male adult 
Will eat as much as 2 lbs. of bread at a meal if he can get it. 

_ 1 " t ‘ S th ® 8tR P ,e food g">'" and is made into 

In th Tei>e<J C8k ? (PaHrt) hal<ed 0D " griddle ' or iD *" oven, 
the m„ SUm “" f Ve " ed CSlCP8 (iAamiri ) •« oaten for 

bv wr.r g 7 \ NOmSHSOn the “*"* «“ ^ made 
y wrapping dough roand a hot stone and putting it in the 

rrj~ »r* - «■ j 

krul oh ,n “ 0nB th * K&k “ rR an infusion of knit known as 

7“ PhU ” " annietimes poured over the pieces, to which 

boiling ghi 16 ndded. The tribesmen . , 

t-u p oe.men, and more eepecially 

he floek-ownerp among them, consume milk and its prepare- 

Zu 8 T b T erm ' lk ,5 * ni ° m6ui or *»•<) *Hh their 
meals. Cows are kept by the cultivstor, among the settled 

inhabitants, but the milk commonly drunk is thft of sheep 

and goats Curd, made with rennet or. khoma.urot ( JZ 

n.a coopufan.) form the basis of most preparations including 

butter and cheese. Neat to milk, krut is in demand in Bor! 

and Sanjkwi, and consists of balls made of boiled whey to 

which salt has been added. ^ 

Meat is seldom eaten in summer eacept when the in¬ 
habits of a bamlet combine to buy a sheep, goat or bullock 
or when a moribund animal is killed. It is usually half 
boiled and is cooked without condiments except salt. 

0,ra or porridge made of crushed wheat, rice, maize or 
munc boiled ,n water in winter, and in buttermilk in the sum¬ 
mer was the most common article of food in former dai s and 
IS still popular among the Kikars of Bori.and the tribesmen 
generally ,n the SanyHwi and M usa Khel tahsils. Cakes made 
of maize, juan, -x.hdan, and Ldjri flour are also eaten as a 
change from .beat, and yudri form, part of the staple food of 
,tbe ,-rer people in the winter months in Dnki and BArkhSn. 
„ u T ,Hamf, or par.™*, (called , uH M h 
Kh^lrins), a kind of b.ltong is common among the well-to- 
do classes and also among some of the poorer people. The 
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domiciled Hindus also use it. It is generally made of ro» , o LA,n o*« 

mutton, but occasionally also of goat’* meat. Ordinarily 

a family will kill three to five sheep for making Idvdi, but 

the well-to-do kill more. Sheep are specially fattened for 

the purpose, and are killed about the end of October. The 

carcass is either skinned or the wool is pnljed off with the 

help of an application of boiling water. After the carcass 

has been singed in the fire, the feet are cut off, and it is 

cleaned, the stomach is then joined together with green 

twigs and the body is now divided from neck to tail, the 

bones of the rveck and legs being taken out. 

Such meat as adheres to these members is salted and 
placed in an emptied entrail, and is considered a great 
delicacy. The carcass is now slashed and thoroughly salted,- 
rolled up and kept for a night to get rid of the moisture in 
the meat. After being further treated with salt, the meat 
is hung on a forked pole and exposed to iheair, day and 
night, except in damp weather. It is ready for use in about 
a month. It is examined from time to time, and more salt 
and asafoetida are rubbed in, if it shows signs of decomposi¬ 
tion. When ready it is cut up and stored in a jar or sheep 
ekin, and is fit for use till March. When required for 
eHting it is boiled in an earthen pot for six hours over a slow 
fire. It is us*d once a week or in very cold weather. 

Fi-h are found in Rod and Toi in Musa Kh£l; Anamhfir 
in B iri and Duki, and in the Pui stream, but the tribesmen 


abstain from eating it. 

Nowadays the diet of the well-to-do among the people 
is becoming civilised ; this improvement is more especially 
noticeable in Duki, B4rkb4n and Bori. They drink green tea 
and *h*rb*l made of sugar or molasses and eat rice and fowls. 
Fresh meat is also procurable in large villages in B4rkl,4n, 
and also in the Loralai, Sm&llan and Duki bazars Tobacco 
is used both for smok.ng and chewing in all parts of the 
District, more especially by the Afghan tribes, smoking being 
restricted almost entirely to men. 
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Melons, water-melons, grapes, apricots, apples, pome¬ 
granates, pears, peaches and figs are eaten when procur- 
nhle. The wild fruits in use are the pislacia khanjak, 
*h nani (Oita cuepidata), wild almond, gurgol (Zizyphus ozy- 
pkylln), kirai (Capparit aphylla), jdl (Salvndora oleoidts) 
and Icarkinr or ber ( Zizyphus nummularia). The use 
of kitchen vegetables is still rare among the indigenous 
population. But they eat the tender plants of wheat and 
barley and the following herbs which either grow in fields 
or in waste lands —ushndr, sMzgi, pamaugi, astaghridr , 
khokhai, hnjaoru, rag/ibolar, piwarki , kurauke , IchdtoL, 
wrirghi , eindidn, chibar, mtkal, lunak and mariri. The 
fruit, roots and tender stems of the dwarf palm plant are 
also eaten. 

The cooking utensils ordinarily in use are few and dirty ; 
they consist of a tripod, a stone or iron griddle, an earthen 
pot, a few drinking bowls, a wooden plate used both for 
kneading and eating and acoppe’-can with a spout ( gadwa ). 
Among the Khetr&ns, metal pots, plates and cups are used, 
and these and enamelled cups and saucers are being intro¬ 
duced among the well-to-do families in other parts of the 
District also. 

The dress of most of the people is simple and made of 
coarse cloth (ahoi) or Indian cotton cloth (latha), that of 
a male costing about Rs. 7-8-0 and of a female Rs. 5. 

An average tribesman wears a turban (patku or dasldr ), 
n landui which is like .a smock frock, purtulr, shaluur or 
svtUan baggy trousers, a long takrui or a scarf and a pair 
of shoes (kupai or chhabb'i) or sandals ( UupLai ). The sW- 
udr (trousers) worn by the Kdkars of the Bori tahsil are 
unusually large and 10 to 40 yards of cloth are used for a 
pair. To these the poor classes add a kosae' (felt coat) or 
poitin and among the Khetrans a thick cotton wrapper 
( dohm) 

I he women have a wrapper (burai, tikrui or puli) and 
a long shift leaching to the taiee, the front of which, m the 
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case of married women, is richly embroidered with silk and populatioh 
sometimes studded with shells. The jise of trousers (nuthan) 
among the tribeswomen is restricted to Jdfars and Khgtrdng 
and to a few women of leading families among other tribes. 

The Tarin and Sh&dozai girls wear trousers on the day of 
their wedding only. The Kdkar women, however, wear 
gaiters (must or fjdichan) which in the case of married 
women are green or red and of unmarried girls white. 

The rise in the standard of living has led to a general 
improvement in the style of dfess among the wealthier 
classes and the kosae and coarse cloth are being gradually 
replaced hy finer Indian piece-goods. Embroidered Lunais, 
coats and waistcoats arc used by well-to-do people. Better 


materials are also used for the dress of the women. 

All the tribesmen, except the mulUU and tdlibs who Bha\e Hair, 
their heads clean, wear long hair, which falls in curls on eituer 
side of the face. A part of the hair of unmarried girls is 
made into fine plaits over the forehead, and the rest is tied 
in a single plait at the back. That of the married women 
is divided by a parting brought round the ear and made 
into plaits at the back. Among the Kh^trdns girls and 
married women tie the back plaits with a red coloured 
thread 0 Pindar) while a widow uses black thread. Females 
adorn themselves with ornaments such as nose-rings, ear- 
rings bangles and necklets. These are made of silver or 
brM9 ' But among the Mazardnis and other leading families 

nose-rings and ear-rings made of gold are in use. 

In the Musa Kh£l tahsil mud huts are tare and the Dwellings. 

majority of the inhabitants spend a nomadic life, livi nfc during 
tll , winter in Hzhdi>. and during the summer >n mandat, 
(temporary shelter made of wooden poles covered over with 
lubka grass) or in toru fmnts spread over poles) 

Tii. crazier, in other parts of the District such as Dumar., 

Zakhpfds and Lunis also spend the winter in hthdi or 
blanket tents. Many of the cultivators in other parts of the • 
District abandon their village, in I be summer and live among 
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their fields in temporary sheds, some of the Pumars eontent- 
ing themselves with a duvhalae or wooden triangle covered 
over with a blanket or mat, A kizhdi is made of goafs hair 
and generally consists of eleven pieces {l,mat). The ordinary 
width of a piece is 3 feet, and the length varies from 15 to 2-1 
feet. Three of these pieces stitched together form the fly. 
and two stitched together form each of the four side walls. 
They are stretched over curved wooden poles (shim). In 
winter the side walls are protected against rain and water 
by a stone or mud wall about 2 feet high, or hy a wattle 
hurdle. In front of the kizhdi is a yard fenced in hy 
matting or bushes. Only the well-to-do can afford a 
separate kizhdi for their flocks and cattle. In the centre 
of the kizhdi ( ghoiai ), the family live, and this part of the 
abode contains the hearth and platform ( kor, on which 
are placed blankets, carpets and spare clothes, and a stand 
for water skins. In another division (shpoL) the sheep and 
goats are folded at night, whilst in a third (qhojil) larger 
animals are tethered. A kizhdi costs about Ks. 60 and should 
last for 10 years. It is waterproof and a favourite type of 
residence, as it can be moved from place to place as mny be 
necessary. The settled inhabitants of the poorer classes live 
in mnd huts, consisting generally of a single room about 25' 
x 20', those in better circumstances have two such rooms and 
a verandah. The roof is either flat or sloping and is made 
of brushwood plastered over with mud. In the western parts 
of the Bori and the Sunj&wi tahsils, where juniper trees occur, 
the roofs are thatched with juniper bark and somewhat 
resemble English cottages. The huts are generally scattered 
about in a large area, and in olden days each had a tower 
for defensive and offensive purposes. The single room is 
employed for all purposes including use as a cattle shed. 
The houses of the wealthier classes in Duki and B&rkb&n 
have greatly improved, and consist of several rooms sur¬ 
rounded by a courtyard with separate sheds for cattle, etc. 
In the latter tahsil woodwork of a better class is occasionally 
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imported from D£ra Gh&zi Kh4n. The villages in Duki and 
B4rkh6n are more compact, aDd in many cases are enclosed 
bj high walls. 

Beds of a very rough type are in use, but even these 
are rare in Musa Khel ; lamps are almost unknown, and the 
household furniture is scanty and consists gem rally of a few 
blankets, carpets, quilts, pillows, skins for water and grain, 
some cooking pots and a hand mill. The well-to-do people 
in Duki and B&rkh&n have more furniture and of better 
qoality. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is 
in vogUe, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The mvlld draws the kuiiv »a either 
on the forehead of the corpse or on a piece of pottery or clod 
which is placed under its head. Among the Kh^irans, in 
digging a grave the first sod should be removed by a shoe¬ 
maker ( mochi ) and among the Tan ns and Sbadozais of Duki 
a haji, that is a man who has performed his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, i6 required to walk in the grave to purify the ground 
with his feet. Mourning lasts from three to rive days in the 

case of a persoD over seven years old, during which time visits 

• 

of condolence are received and prayers are offered for the soul 
of the deceased. Relations and friends coming from a dis¬ 
tance to condole w ith the family bring a sheep, or some money, 
as an offering and are enteitained by the bereaved family. 
Among many of the tribes tipw clothes are not worn, and no 
pleasures are indulged iu during the period of mourning. 
Among the Khetrann when a member of the chiefs family 
dies, the near relations place lungt* on the corpse which are 
given away to the mulld. The mourning in the case of a 
child under seven years lasts from one to three days Two 
stones are generally placed on the grave of a rnan, one at the 
head and one at the foot, and three on that of a woman, the 
• hird being at the centre. In some parts the graves have 
l*o stones, one at the head and the other at foot, which in 
be ca*e of a man’s grave face each other, while in the ca«-e 
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o a woman they are placed in a slanting position. Amonp 
e harehins only one stone is placed at' the head of a 
woman’s grave. Shahid, or martyrs, which term designates 
men who die for the faith, or ar? unjustly killed by their 
own co-religionjRte, are buried in their ordinary clothes with¬ 
out a bath or a shroud. Long poles (ekanalchta) are erected 
over the graves of saintly persons, near and dear relations, 
an members of leading families among the Kikars and the 
ec IS am anechis of Sunj&wi. Among the lltmin Khels, 
however, every grave has this ,ha„akht<i. 

The only in-door game is the chaukdn or tU which 
resembles chess and is played by six or eight players. Bovs 
p ay with knuckle bones (badoi) and are fond' of marbles 

Of out-door games may he mentioned hind* resembling 
prisoners base, and ft, kamda (or linda) or spear throwing 

I h” rT ^ UUti San j &wi ’ Th * well-to-do 
classes both shoot and course. Dancing (foie, jt.umar or 

Mmat> ‘ 8 l ' 0pulRr amon g »nd women on all festive 

occasions. Among Dumars, WaoUchi. and Pdchis of San- 

jSw, mixed dance, were common, but about 12 year, ago the 

' VT °— d U ' e Pra ° t,Ce l ° be UDlawful an d bribed 
to an earthquake which then occurred. Since then mixed 
dances are rare. 

Dap is « game pecular to Bori which is generally played 
after the ro6, harvest. A small ditch is dug, at one end 

18 ,nserted a * ooden »"d from the other end two 
parties of players hit it with stones. Gambling with shells 

lZZT S PraCt ' Sed the B ° n tBh8n a " d ^ N*h. n in 

Tbeonly festivals of consequence are the two id,. Horse 
races, tent-peggmg and shooting at a mark form the amuse 
meats on these occasion. The Dumars, Pechis an,I Wan/. 

C '. assemhleonthe id, et Smklhm and Phi. The .. . 

of Barkhan visit Ban, spring ,n ShS.lo IsiAni’s village on the 
1st of suoioan, and the Hii^us of Bor, hold a f„„ «, saghri 
(Bala Devtnj on the occasion of the w ,and dtwuti f es . 
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tivaU The Hindus, both men and women, indulge in dances 

and young boys have donkey races. 

Shrines are ubiquitoos in the District, almost every 
village graveyard having a patron saint, who in bis lifetime 
was a village or tribal elder. Reverence for such saints is 
specially strong among the K&kars. Their shrines consist of 
little more than a henp of stones, or a rough mud or stone 
enclosure surrounded by some poles to which rags, horns and 
metal bells are attached. 

The best known shrine in the District is that of Pir 
Abdul Hakim, son of Sikandar Sh&h, a Sbamozai K&kar of 
Yusuf Kach in the Pishin tahsil. He was a contemporary of 
Sb4h Husain, Ghilzai and Nddir Sb&h, and it is alleged that 
be was turned out of Kaudah&r, where be had gone for reli¬ 
gious instruction, by the former. He is credited with many 
miracles including the stopping of the pistachio trees, which 
were following him, in the Khojak pass, and the rendering of 
all the snakes in Toba Achakzai innocuous. At Kh&nozai, 
in the Pishin tahsil, he induced the people to treat his father, 
Sikandar Sb&h, os * saint and contribute to the upkeep of 
his shrine. In Thai he remained for about six years in the 
maejid (mosque) belonging to the Lasi&ni Tarins whose 
headman at the time was Yusuf Kb£n, but the rival of Yusuf 
Kb4n, Jal&l Kb&n, AdwAni Musiani, annoyed the saint who 
left the mrmjid cursing the AdwAnis. He was sumptuously 
entertained by SbAdo Kibzai, who h*d lately immigrated to 
Thai, and the Pir being pleased blessed him. It is alleged 
that since then ShAdo’s descendants’have prospered in Thai 
and the Adwlnis have lost their former position. The Pir 
then went to ChotiAli where he died and where his shrine is 
situated. The shrine is visited nut only by the people of 
the District but by Afghans from as far afield as KandahAr. 

The shrine of Haro Ana, a TehAnri lady renowned for 
her virtue and who lived a sati (virgin) all her life, lies four 
miles from Chaut^r. A few fiags and a wooden shed mark 
tha place. In her lifetime, she was credited with mira- 
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cnlouB powers and the Wan6chi* made her a present of the 
Karbi Ksch lands which are said to be in the possession of 
the Teb&nris up to this day. On her death-bed she told her 
relations to bury her body on a spot by which the enemies 
of the WanAchis when attacking them had generally to pass, 
assuring them that their enemies would not attempt to come 
that way, and if they ever did, they would sutler heavily. 
After her death, the body was accordingly huried at the 
western end of \\ ani, which is since called the Haro Ana 
P6rai. This place was selected, because the Durnars, with 
whom the Wanechis always had feuds, came through Wani. 
Since then it is said the Wanechis have always held the 
upper hand over the Durnars. About 40 years ago, the 
Dumarg raided the Wanechis in Wani, and carried away a 
considerable number of cattle. About 200 Wanechis went 
in pursuit of the Durnars who were said to be ahout 1,500. 
When they reached Haro Ana’s shrine they all prayed to her 
for help. The Wanechis came upon the Durnars, attacked 
them, recovered all their cattle, and killed several Durnars. 

Pir Shdh Mahmud whose shrine lies in Dathi in the 
Leghdri-B&rkhdn circle of the Barkhan tahsil was a Sheikh 
and an inhabitant of Uch. He is credited with having pro¬ 
duced water at Dathi and Phardhi. The Lunis give to his 
descendants one sheep per flock every year and the Nanda 
Nihars one-sixtieth of the produce of their land. shrine 

has a vtudfi. of ahout 30 acres of land. 

The minoi Mk jfco ... the Bori tahsil inch'd® — Spin 
AkhunzAda at Khnndki ; Mulld Khidar Nika at Rodlin ; Kha- 
lizai Nika at Zangiwdl; Hai Nika, a Zakhpel at Drazan ; Haji 
Nika at L’rydgi ; Garandai Nika at Shahozui; Mulld Fateh 
Akhund and Mulld Rasul at Wahdr; Lala at Marra Tangi; and 
the Bala Devta of the Hindus at Saghri. In the Sanjawi 
tahsil nre those of Mana Nika at Sanjawi ; Kano Nika, the 
progenitor of the Kanozai Durnars, at Androbi ; Gull Nika, 
Khidurzai-Dumar, in Pitai; Sheikh Khurmuz at Tor Wdm ; 
Tan Haidar Pir at Shirin ; and Saiad Dur BaltR in Pui. In 
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the F&rkh&n tahifl are the shrines of Pfr L4kh at Legh&ri 
Kot to whose shrine the N4barB contribute one topa of grain 
per khnrvdr at each harvest, and who is said to have pro¬ 
duced water in Sham Balanga W4li ; Pir L4lak Sb4h ; Kate 
W41i ; Kabriri4u Kania W4la at Vit4kri ; Pfr Ghul4m Sb4h 
at Sh4do Isiani ; Pfr Jaw4nd at Mebrb4n Sunrnan ; Pir 
Akhnnd near the tabsfl headquarters ; Pir Pili W4la at Ali 
Jan Salar4ni ; Pir Manglo W4la at Uchri; and Pir Katta at 
Mama Samand Khan. Id the Mu6a Khel tahsfl are the 
shrines of Hazrat Daldl at Gargoji; and H4ji Habfb Sult4n 
at Drug. 

There are also many rag-trees, i.e., trees which for some 
reason or other come into veneration and get covered with 
rags. One such tree, the Pir Sharawan, stands on the side 
of the road, midway between Mdkbtar and Tor in the Bori 
tahsil. Heaps of stones at various places, more especially at 
watersheds and tribal boundaries, mark the place where some 
saint or tribal leader reposed for a while. 

The two most important shrines, viz., Sakhi Sarwar and 
Tounsa which lie within the limits of Ddra Gh4zi Kh4n, are 
held in great reverence by the people in the western part of the 
District and the following account thereof has been extracted 
from the Guzettetr of Devd Ghdzi hhdn (1893 97). 

Sakhi Sarwar, the Lakbd4ta of the Western Pdnjab, is 
said to have been the son of Hazrat Z^uabuldln (Zainul- 
4hedfn) who migrated from Baghdad and settled at Sialkot, 
12 miles east of Mult&n, iD 650 A H. (1220 A.D.) Hazrat 
Zenabuldfn had two sons: one was Saidi Ahmad, afterwards 
known as Sakhi Sarwar; the other was Kh4n Doda, who 
died at Baghdad, and was not famous. There is a shrine to 
him between Dera Gb4zi Kh4o and Sakhi Sarfrar, at a place 
called Vador 

Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to 
Dhokal, near Wazfr4b4d in the Gujrftt District. Whilst at 
Dhokal* h« saw a mare, the property of a carpenter, and 

• r»^rRunkal 'It ip now in r*i * 
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" k * d C * r P ,nt * r «» The carpenter denied hewing » 
%her ' n P 0B S* id i Ahn*d died to the mere, end jt 
ceme up to him of it. own eccord. Soldi Ahmed then told 
the carpenter to .ink e well, which he did. end the descend- 
anU of the carpenter are the guardians of the we]], at which 

'‘ " 18 heM * ver J - v< “ ar *“ J“"« to S»khi Sarwar'e honour. 

ter this Seidi Ahmed, by hi. father's order, went to re.ide 
» e foot of the Suleimin range, end eettled at the place 
now called after him. Shortly efter retiring into th. desert. 
Sa.di Ahmad performed another mirecle. A camel helong- 

kW , C ‘ r4Van ' which *" g°‘“g from Khuros&n to Delhi 

ah' Tbe leiMler of th ® caravan applied to Seidi 

mad, who told him to return to where he had left the 
camel and he would 6nd it sound. The merchant did a. he 
waa directed, and was rewarded by finding hi. camel re¬ 
covered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant publi.hed the 
miracle and the Emperor heard of it The Emperor, anxious 

to inquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it 

killed. Tbe leg was examined and found to have been 
mended.witb rivet.. The Emperor, convinced of the miracle 
•ent four mule loads of money to Saidi Ahmad, and told him 
to build himself a bouse. Sakhi Sarwar shrine was built 
with this money. One Ganou of MultAn now gave bis 
daughter in marriage to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculou.ly 
caused two sons to be born to him. Gannu endowed his 
daughter with all his property, and it was for his generosity 
in distributing this property to the poor that Saidi Ahmad 
obtained the name of Sakhi Sarwar, or the bountiful lord or 
chief. Sakhi Sarwar now visited Baghdad ; on his return 
he was accompanied by three disciples whose tombs are 
shown on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar. 

Tbe present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine are 
the descendants of three servants of Gannu, who attached 
themselves, to Sakhi Sarwar. These were Kulung, Kahin, 
and Sbekh. Sakhi Sarwar limited tbe number of descend¬ 
ants of these three men to 1,650 which number has been 
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strictly observed ever since. All the offerings made at the 
shrine are divided into 1,650 shares, and it is said to he » 
fact that there are never more nor less than 1,650 mujdwara 
or descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
• • • • • It is not however a fact that there are 

never more nor less than 1,650 mvjdwart. One of the chief 
peculiarities of the shrine is that it is venerated equally by 
Hindus and by Muhammadans. The shrine is built ou 
the high banks of a hill stream, and a handsome flight of 
steps leads up from the bed of the stream to the shrine. 
These steps were built at the expense of two Hindu merchants 
of Lahore. The buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi 
Sarwar’s tomb on the west, and a shrine to B&ba N&nak on 
the north-west. On the east is the tomb of Musammdt Bfbi 
Bhai, wife of Sakhi Sarwar and a thdkurdudra. Tbe shrine 
of Sakhi Sarwar is thus a curious mixture of Muhammadan 
and Hindu architecture. Dfw&n SAwan Mai endeavoured to 
etop Hindus from frequenting Sakhi Sarwar and fined all 
who attended at the fair Re. 1-4-0 each- In 1883 the shrine 
was destroyed by fire and two rubies presented by NAdir 
Sb&b, and some valuable jewels presented by SultAn ZaroAn 
Sh4h’ were consumed or lost. It has since then been re¬ 
built. t 

. «•••**• 

The shrine of Muhammad SulimAu ShAh, who was a 
J&far by birth, lies at Tounsa commonly known as Tounsa 
Sharif or holy Tounsa. This is the handsomest shrine ^in 
the District. It was built by the N v awAb of BabAwalpur in 
1272 A H. as a mausoleum to SulimAn KbAn, his Pir or 
spiritual guide, who^e tomb it contains, at a cost of 
K- 85 000. A dwelling house round the shrine was built 
by GhulAm Mustafa of MultAn at a cost of Rs. 10,000. 
There is also a lykhdna or underground dwelling place and 
a terai which cost Rs. 33,000. Sulimin KhAn belonged to 
the small PathAn tribe called JAfar inhabiting Drug in the 
upper valley of the Saugarh, and his descendants came and 
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settled fit Tounsa nt the invitation of the Naw&b of Babftwal- 
pur when he built the shrine. The building has been much 
improved both internally and externally by the present 
custodian, Mi&n Ali Bakhsh (commonly called tbe Hazrat 
S&hih) who is the grandson of Sulim&n Sh&b. The outside 
of the dome has been covered.with tiles of Jevpur marble, 
and its beauty i9 enhanced by contrast to the dry desert 
country surrounding it, over which it can be seen from a 
distance of several miles. The tomb beneath the dome is of 
marble, and the inside of the dome and tbe walls supporting 
it are laid with tiles of the blue and white pattern made by 
potters from Mult&n. There is a fine mosque beautifully 
decorated attached to the shrine. Tbe Ura or celebration of 
the anniversary of Suhm&n Sh&h’s death falls in the begin¬ 
ning of the Muhammadan month of Safar, and so is a mov¬ 
able festival occurring in different months of the solar year 
in different years. It lasts three days and is attended by 
large multitudes from all parts of the frontier and from BahfL- 
wulpur and Sind and elsewhere, who are fed from the 
Mi&n S&hib’s kitchen. Gifts of great value are received by 
the Fir from time to time and the offerings presented to him 
at the Ura amount to a very large sum of money, but his 
charity is great and his expenditure on the shrine has been 
free-handed. One of his additions is a handsome clock-tower 
which is illuminated during the Ura. 

Both among girls and boys many names are to be 
found, which are possibly of totemistic origin. Tbey are 
those of animals, plants and fruits and references to colour 
such as zarghun , green, niLal, bay, aamnud, dun, are fre¬ 
quent. Id other cases the denominations used for men are 
those usual among Muhammadans, while in the case of 
women, names beginning or ending with Bibi or N&z or 
expressive of value or quality are popular, such as Bakht 
Bibi, Bfbi Maryam, M&b N&* or N&z Bibi, Gulhaahra 
(flower-faced), ulAhru (moon-faced.) Zartola (golden) and 
N&zuka (delicate), etc. 
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Shortened forms of the long names given to men, such 
as T&jn for Tij Muhammad, Akbar for Muhammad Akbar, 
Piro for Pit Muhammad, etc., are frequently U6ed. Among 
the Mazar&ni Khdtr&ns of B4rkh4n and the Spin Tarfns of 
Duki names of the grand parents are sometimes given to 
tne children of both sexes. Among the domiciled Hindus 
abbreviated names are much used both for boys and girls. 

Though a girl is a valuable asset in an Afgbfin family, 
no ceremonies are observed on her birth. She is Darned 
by the mother or some female relative, lhe birth of a son 
is announced thrice by the women attending the mother or 
by 6 me female relatives, and among the Sanzar Khel the 
woman shouts thrice at the top of her voice “ kdnro biito u dr- 
vai da faldni tot wo so” which means “ ye stones and plants 
listen that a son has been born to a certain (naming the 
father) person. ” Guns are then fired and there are 
general rejoicings. The boy is named on the third day, after 
consultation with the mulld. Among Kbetr&ns the boy is 
sometimes named after a respectable guest— ndthi —who 
happens to be present at the time of the birth. Among 
wealthy people, the person who conveys the first news to the 
father is given a present. The fceremony of circumcision 
generally takes place before the seventh birthday, and it is 
a curious fact that imong the Gharshfn Saiads, the J&fars 
and the Kb6tr&ns the girls are also circumcised between 

the age6 of 4 to 7. 

In stating his name a man will generally add that of 
the sub-section, section, clan and tribe to which he belongs. 
The term Khan is used both as a suffix and prefix, and in 
the latter case is considered as a mark of honour amoug the 
Afgh&De. The term malik is applied among the Afghans 
not only to village headmen, but also to large landowners 
and men of iofiueDce. Strictly speaking the term sarddr is 
confined to the chiefs of the KhStrUn, Luni and the two 
divisions (Laharzai and Bel Kh<M) of the Musa Kh6\ tribes, 
but it is commonly applied by the Dumara and others to 
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their leading men. The term 1 Vad&ra in used among the 
Khetr&ns and the Zarkuns to distinguish the headmen of 
various clans. 

Among the titles possessing a religious significance may 
be mentioned the prefix mira or shah, sdhib employed 
by Saiads, sheikh is also sometimes used in a similar 
sense. The terms mulla and tdlib are applied to men who 
have some pretensions to religious learning, the latter 
being applied to- those who are still under religious in¬ 
struction. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour (wioydr) which pre¬ 
vailed among the people before the British occupation and 
which still influence the actions of many of them is not 
without importance from the point of view of administra¬ 
tion, and a short reference may be made to them here. 
They are gradually giving way before British law and 
order. 

It was incumbent on a tribesman— 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 
refuge with him. The refugee was called hamsdyah and 
was always maintained by his protector so long as he re¬ 
mained under the latter’s roof. Such protection was also 
extended to adulterers and murderers.. 

(3) To defend to the last, property entrusted to him. 
Among the Dumars of SanjAwi and the tribes of Duki the 
loss was made good. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of 
the person and property of the gnest. Responsibility for 
the property of a gue6t does Dot appear to have been under¬ 
taken by the tribes in the Bori and the Musa Kh£l tahsils ;• 
but a Dumar of SanjAwi or a tribesman in Duki was bound 
to recoup any loss. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a minstrel, 
or a boy who hail not taken to trousers. But the Musa 
Kb4ls and Isota did not spare a blacksmith, carpenter, etc., 
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who took part in a fight. Similarly a dum or minstrel 
taking part in tribal warfare was not spared in Duki and 
B&rkhan. 

(6) To pardon an offence on the intercession of a woman 
of the offender’s family. But an exception was generally 
made in the case of an adulterer or murderer, whose life was 
spared and the matter compromised by the payment of 
compensation. 

(7) To refrain from killing a man who had entered the 
shrine of a plr, so long as he remained within its precincts; 
and also a man who, whilst fighting, begged for quarter with 
grass iD his mouth, or a cloth round his neck. The Musa 
Kh61s and Isots did not refrain from injuring an offender 


who took refuge in a shrine. 

(8) To cease fighting when a mulld, a Saiad or a woman 

bearing the Kor&n on his or her head intervened between 

the parties. , . _ 

({)) To punish an adulterer with death or by cutting off 

his ears and nose. 

Id pre-British days, blood had to be avenged by blood, 
if the parties were of equal position and influence; but if 
the relatives of tbe person killed' were weak, the matter 
was compromised by the payment of compensation. In 
cases in which the parties belonged to the same tribe, 
and the offender himself was out of reach, his nearest 
relation, viz., his brother, father of cousin was slain. If, 
however the offender belonged to another tribe, it was 
incumbent on the aggrieved party to kill one of the sec¬ 
tion clan or tribe to which the former belonged. Among 
Zarkuns, however, the revenge was strictly confined to 
the murderer himself. Such a system was liable to in¬ 
definite extension and led to interminable blood feuds which 
continued until either the authorities or friends inter¬ 
vened to arbitrate. In such cases tbe losses on either 
■ide were reckoned up and compensation was paid to the 
tide which had lost most. 
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Might wu right in days gone by and the position of 
the party aggrieved was the principal factor in determining 
the price to be paid for blood ; hence the compensation for a 
mulla , a Saiad or a person belonging to a turd&r khtl or 
leading family was generally more than that payable for a 
tribesman. 

The ordinary rate of compensation at present among the 
Sanzar Kh61 Kikars it from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200 and four 
girls including two ndh&zar , i.e., to be given when born; 
Musa-Kb^ls, Rs 700; .T&fars, Isots and ZAmarais, Rs. 500; 
Wanechis, Rs. 700; the Tarins and ShAdozai of Duki, Rs. 1,000 
and two girls ; Zarkuns of Duki, Rs. 500, one girl, one sword 
and one gun; Lunis, Rs. 1,000 and four girls; Dumar, Zakbpel, 
and P6chi Saiads, Rs. 1,200 ; the Gharshin SaiAds, Rs. 1,500, 
bdt a case is known in which a Buzd&r Baloch was made to pay 
Rs. 4,800 for the murder of a Gharshin ; and the Kh£tr&ns f 
Rs. 1,300, and two girls. The loss of an eye or arm counts 
among the tribes as equivalent to half or one-third of a life/ 
the compensation varying from R 9 . 100 or a girl to Rs. 500 
and that for a tooth varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100. 

There are five families of Afghan refugees, who perma¬ 
nently reside in the Bori tahsil of the District, and who 
are in receipt of allowances from Government. Of these 
two are Tarak, one Andar, and two Hotak Ghilzais. Some 
of them have acquired landed property at Khandki, Dirgi 
Kud£zai and Murtat Kal&n. The principal men among 
them are (1905)—Sard&r Muhammad Sh&h Kb An and Sh£r 
Muhammad KhAn Hotak, YAr Muhammd KhAn Andar, and 
BAz Muhammad KhAn Tarak. 
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Little or nothing is known of the early ethnographical 
history of the District, but it is certain that the Afghans, 
Baloch, Br^hui and Jat, who now occupy it, are compara¬ 
tively recent immigrants. As already described in the section 
on History, Sewistdn prior to the Muhammadan invasion 
formed a portion of a Hindu kingdom with its capital at Alor 
on the banks of the Indus, and the country would appear 
to have been thickly populated. Mir Masiim, writing in 
1600 speaks of the ruins of several ancient cities in the 
neighbourhood of Sibi. All local tradition asserts that 
both Sibi and the Harnai valley were held by a Hindu dynas¬ 
ty called S^wa, but there is nothing definite to show how 

the ancient inhabitants were gradually supplanted. 

The Afghans who now occupy the Shihrig tahsll, the 
Kohlu tahsll and part of Sibi, appear to have entered the 
District from the north-east, emigrating from their homes 
round the Takht-i-Sulaimdn. The Tarlns, it is believed, 
came into the District about the fourteenth century and the 
Kikars, who branched off from the parent stock in Pishln, 

somewhat later. 

The great influx of the Baloch from the westward appears 
to have taken place during the fourteenth and fifteenth- 
centuries, as by the sixteenth century there is authentic 
evidence that they were numerous and were making raids 
and forays in all directions. The Jats, who represent about 
25 per cent, of the total population of the administered area, 
are a collection of Muhammadan tribes without any common 
origin, and it is possible that some of these may be the 
descendants of the original Hindu inhabitants who were 
converted to Isldm at the time of the Muhammadan 

n ests. The Brdhuis, who are found chiefly in the 
Sibi and Nasliibid tahsils. are mostly nomads, though a 
few have acquired land and become permanent settlers. 
They are all offshoots from the parent stock inhabiting 

Kalit territory 
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The first regular census of the District, the results of 
which have been published, was carried out in 1901 . The 
District was divided into three divisions for the purpose . 
(a) the towns, railway bazars, etc., in which a synchronous 
enumeration was made on the standard schedule ; (b) the 
tribal areas, i.e., the Marri, Bugti, Dombki, Kah£ri and 
Umrini country in which estimates were prepared through 
the headmen of tribes, the same method being followed in 
Naslrdbdd which was then a nidbal of the Kalit State, as 
'was also the case with the Marris occupying the western 
portion of the Kohlu tahsll ; and ( c) the remainder of the 
District in which a rough house-to-house enumeration was 
made by the subordinate staff. This was not synchronous. 

The results arrived at gave a total population of 73»®93» 
of which 7,924 were censused on the standard schedule 
and*represent, in the main, the non-indigenous population 
of the District. This figure ( 73 * 893 ) does not include the 
Marri and Bugti country ( 38 , 919 ) which has been dealt with 
in Chapter V, or the population of the Dombki, Kah^ri, 
and Umrini country ( 19 . 51 a) which forms part of the Lahri 
nidbat of Kachhi in Kalit. A detailed statement containing 
the principal census statistics will be found in table II, 
Volume B. 

In 1901 the total number of occupied houses in the 
administered area was 15,178 : 1,391 in the towns and 13.787 
in the villages, and of the total population the urban part 
numbered 4,551 and the rural 69 , 34 a. The incidence of 
population per house in the urban area was 3*3 and in rural 
areas about 5 . The average population per square mile was 
about 18 , the highest being 4 a in Nas(r4b4d. In the Marri 
and Bugti country the population was 7 per family and 5 per 
square mile. 

The only town in the District is Sibi, which has grown up 
since the British occupation, and is inhabited largely by an 
alien population. 

In pre-British days the number of villages was smaller, 
t|ie people being obliged to live together for offensive and 
defensive purposes. This was especially the case in 
Sibi, which was exposed to constant raids by the Marris, 
and where in 1879 Mr. M. L. Dames found that there 
were only 7 inhabited villages, while the country was studded 
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with the ruins of no less than 40 deserted villages. There 
is now a tendency to spread our, and new villages and 
hamlets are gradually springing up. In 1901, the number 
of inhabited villages in this tahsil, including Singin, was 
,he total number in the whole District being 338 or one 
village in every 17 square miles. Nasiribid has . village in 9J 
miles, Kohlu t in .5 miles, Shdhrig . in r 7 m.les ® ' 

1 in 42 miles. There are a very few villages which have 
population of over .,000 souls. The most important places 
are mentioned in Chapter IV in the Miniature Gaeetteer of 

each tahsil. 

The Marri and the Bugti country, which has an area 
of 7,.29 square miles, has only 5 villages, the majority of he 

populai ion being nomads. 

Previous to si 9 - census was a.tempted and .n 

that year the operations were confined to the Sibi and 
Shihrig tahslls. The only information available as regards 
earlier years is derived from the rough estimate of 
and Singin (.3.900) made by Mr. M. L. Dames m ««79 »"* 
of the Zawar valley (4.822) by Dr. O. T. u e in 
year. The growth of population, therefore, cannot 

illustrated by reliable figures. 

In 1901, the population of Sibi (excluding 846 m Sing* ) 
wl 19,680 against .3.40. •" ■*>. or an increase of 47 P« 
cent. 9 In «the Shihrig tahsil there were 16,573 P erso 
“ .90. against .6.24. in .89. or an incease of 2 per cent. 

This comparatively small inc.ease in the Shihr 'K ,ah ^ 1 ’ 
due ,0 the fact that a considerable portion of the a. en 

population which existed in .t 9 > has 5,nce . ,eft *** D ' StnC '' 
Besides the improved methods on which the census of 
,oo. was carried out, the inc.ease in the population of the 
District may be attributed partly to the greater security 
,0 life which has attended the British occupation. It may 
also be presumed that the rise in the standard of living, 
which has undoubtedly taken place among the indigenous 
populaiioo, has led to more frequent marriages and a cons.- 

m ,. lU increase in the birth rate. ... 

q The majority of the indigenous population in the plains ait 

sealed but in other parts of the District there .. . con- 
sunt flow of migration, the causes being the nomadic 
habits of the tribes, the variation, m the chmate. and 
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periodical visitations of scarcity and drought which compel Population. 
the people to seek more favourable districts. 

The SArangzai, PAnAzai, Dtimar and WanAchi tribes of the 
SbAhrig tahsil are largely Bock-owners, and spend the summer 
in the hills and the winter in the Zawar valley. Large 
numbers of Marris .migrate to the Kohlu valley, Duki and 
BArkhAn in the summer months in search of grazing, and 
the Sibi plain is a regular resort in the winter for BrAhuis, 

Ghilzais, Marris and Bugtis. Large numbers of Jats from 
the lower portions of KalAt also regularly visit Sibi during 
the spring harvest, when they work as labourers. In time 
of scarcity and drought Marris, Bugtis and the people of Sibi 
dependent on dry crop areas migrate to NaslrAbAd and Sind. 

In 1901, 5,547 persons (males 4,264 and females 1,283) were Immigration 
enumerated in the old Thal-ChotiAli District who had been fron Indl *- 
born in the provinces of India, 2,144 who belonged to other 
parts of BaluchistAn, 238 who had been born in Native States 
of India, and 522 born in countries adjacent to India, chiefly 
AfghAnistAn. 

The province in India from which most immigrants come 
is the Punjab (3,721), and Sind and the United Provinces come 
next with 862 and 821 respectively. The immigrants from 
Native States .represented 89 from the Punjab, 74 from 
Kashmir and 40 from RAjpiitAna. The immjgrants from the 
Punjab are drawn principally from the Districts of Amritsar, 

SiAl-ot, Jhelum, Jullundur, HoshiArpur, GujrAt, GurdAspur, 

Gujranwala and RAwalpindi. 

No detailed record of age was attempted in 1901 eiccept Age statis- 
in towns, military stations and bazars along the railway line 
whicii were enumerated on the standard schedule , in the infant morta* 
District adults were merely distinguished from minors. Out of 
a total population of 60,658, which represent the principal 
indigenous tribes of the District, there were 32,507 males, 
including 19,479 adult males, and 28,151 females. The 
number of male children under 12 years o' age was 13,028. 

Out of the 4,551 persons, represeming the population of Sibi 
town, 1,323 were under 20 years, 2,356 between 20-40 yt«rs 

and 748 between 46—60 years. 

Vital statistics were not recorded in the District. A 
summary enquiry regarding the birth and ( eath rate during 
the year 1905 was made by the tahsil officials by selecting 
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a few villages in each tahsil, the result obtained indicating 
47 per cent, of births and 4^5 of deaths on the total popula¬ 
tion of those villages during the preceding 12 months. The 
birth rate for boys was a’6 and for girls a ; while the death 
rate for male children was 1*5, of female children 1, of adult 
males i*i and adult females ’88. According to these en¬ 
quiries the highest birth rate was 7*2 in Kohlu and the lowest 
37 in Sibi, while the highest death rate was 9 8 in Naslribdd 
and the lowest a*6in Sibi. Longevity among the indigenous 
population, more especially in the highlands and in dry crop 
areas, appears to be infrequent owing to constant exposure 
to the severity of the climate and to bad nutrition. 

A summary enquiry made by the tahsil officials in certain 
selected villages shows that in a population of 11,605 the 
total number of afflicted persons was 109 or ’94 per cent, 
of which 74 were males and 35 females. 

The disproportion of women to men in the stations and 
bazars was very great, there being only 326 women to every 
thousand men. In the Sibi town, where the population 
is more settled, there were 437 women to every thousand 
men. 

Among the rural population there were 28,151 women and 
32,507 men or 866 women to every thousand men. Among 
the Baloch, who form the major portion of the population, 
the proportion of females to males was 854 to 1,000. The 
Afghans had 907, the Brdhuis 813, the Jats 849 females to 
1,000 males, while the proportion among the Kh^trdns and 
Saiads was 846 and 879 respectively. No record was 
made of the civil conditions of the indigenous population. 

Among the indigenous classes every man marries as soon 
as he possibly can, but the payment of bride price (walwar 
or lab) compels many to wait till middle age. This is 
specially the case with the poorer nomauic classes among 
the KAlcars. Marriage almost invariably takes place after 
puberty, one of the most important reasons being the heavy 
domestic duties which devolve on a wife and which can only 
bi performed by a full grown woman. The situation is thus 
expressed by one of the leading tamlnddrs of Naslrdhdd : 
11 joes n ot pay us to bring home a child-wife, feed and 
clothe her. We only marry a woman when she i* fit to be a 
wife, to do all household work and help us in our avocations.*' 
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So far as can be ascertained polygamy is rare, except Population. 
among the well-to-do, though the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four prescribed by 
Muhammadan law. The summary enquiry instituted by the 
tahsil officials, to which a reference has already been made, 
elicited that in «. population of 11,605, the number of 
married males was 2,716 or 23*4 percent., of whom 159 or 
5 - 8 per cent., only had more than one wife. The wealthy, 
who are the only class with the means to pay walwar more 
than once, take more wives than one, either for pleasure, 
or, sometimes for the sake of offspring. Pol) gamy is 
occasionally forced on the poor among the Afghans by the 
custom which requires that one of the surviving brothers or 
cousins must marry a widow. Cohabitation with concu¬ 
bines ( kante ) is permitted by custom. 

Among the Baloch and Jats, marriage with the near 
relations is general, as the system of exchange largely 
prevails, and it is also preferred among most other tribes 
because exchanges can be easily arranged, the bride price is 
less, the parties are already mutually acquainted, and their 
tribal relations are strengthened by the marriage tie. 

Among the well-to-do the bridegroom is generally about 
twenty and the bride four years his junior, whilst among the 
poorer classes both the bridegroom and the bride are gener. 
rally older. In rare cases infant betrothals take place, and 
then only among very near relations. Ordinarily a man has 
nothing to say in the selection of his bride, but when his 
parents wish him to marry they look for a suitable girl and 
the first step taken is to send a female-, relation to see her 
and to satisfy herself about her personal appearance and 
other qualifications. Among the very poor or when marriage 
takes place among the well-to-do at an advanced age, the 
man makes his own choice.' 

Among the Baloch lab or bride price is only paid when a Baloch 
bride belongs to a separate clan or tribe. Among endo- CUit0B ^j 
gamous groups there are three systems of marriage : (i) the 
nang when no stipulations are made : (ii) the sa badal also 
known As kano wati or system of exchange of girls between 
families, and the ptt when the condition is made that a 
daugh'er born of the marriage will be given to a relation of 
the bride's parents. Among the Golas the lab isalway paid, 
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Population* the amount varying from Rs. ioo to Rs. i,ooo according to 
the position of the parties. The ceremony of shir wata which 
renders the betrothal ( sdng) binding is thus performed. 
When the relations on both sides are assembled, the bride s 
father brings a cup of milk into which the bridegroom’s father 
drops a few rupees. The cup is then handed round and the 
milk is sipped by all. The bridegroom’s father presents the 
bride with a suihan (pair of trovers), ghaga (shift), sari 
(wrapper) ; a pair of shoes, a silver ring and ear-rings^ 
being sometimes added. The marriage day ( tith ) is then 
fixed, the usual time being immediately after the rabi or 
kharif harvests, but the tith must not fall in the month of 
Muharram, or on the Bara wafdt. When the date has been 
finally arranged, the bridegroom’s father sends a seer of 
flour, half a seer of gur , and the same amount of ghi to the 
bride’s father, this ceremony*being known as wanivdh, and 
gives a fe.ist to h«s friends and relatives, from whom contri¬ 
butions in money ( mana mokh) are received. A few days 
before the marriage, a coloured thread ( gdna ) is tied to the 
wrist of the bridegroom (ghot) and he is given a sword to pro¬ 
tect himself from evil spirits. On the same day the women 
of the family grind 5 or 7 seers of corn (always an odd 
number), which is kept over for the use of the couple after 
marriage. This is called buki. The customs attending the 
ceremonies of tith, gdna and the girding on of the sword are 
also observed by the Hindus of the Punjab, from whom they 
have probably been borrowed. 

■ On the marriage day the wedding procession, accom¬ 
panied by the females of the bridegroom’s party, moves off 
to the bride’s house, where a separate shed ( chhapar ) has 
been erected, in front of which there is a small channel 
filled with milk {wahi khir). The bride is placed in this 
shed and at night after the guests have feasted, the nikah 
is read by the mulld. After this the bridegroom is conduct¬ 
ed to the shed and the heads of the bride and bridegroom 
are placed together seven times [sar mdt). .Horse racing, 
shooting at a mark and dancing are the chief amusements at 
weddings, and food is also provided for the guests hy the 
bridegroom. Clothes, ornaments, and fui-hiiure are given 
to the bride by the parents on both sides, and she also 
receives her haq-i-mahr or dower, which ordinarily consists 
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of a cow, buffalo or camel or a few rupees. 

In cases of the re-marriage of widows no ceremonies are 
observed except the nikdh. On the death of her husband, 
the woman can return to her parents and lor purposes of 
re-marriage is at their disposal, except in cases in which 
bride price [/ad) has been paid when she is at the disposal of 
the heirs of her deceased husband. 

Among the Afghan tribes of the District the amount 
and pavment of walwar (bride price) is the most im¬ 
portant (actor in all matrimonial arrangements, but the 
system of exchange of girls, which is known as sarat, sarbada 
and kanowati also prevails. The Pathdn customs and cere¬ 
monies differ from those of the Baloch in many essentials 
and there are also many variations among the differeni tribes 
themselves, but ihe following account of the Kdkar marriage 
ceremonies may be taken as (airly representative :— l he girl 
having been approved, the father of the bridegroom with 
some oi his relatives [marakka) goes to the girl’s father and, 
if the preliminary overtures are well received, the amount of 
walwar is discussed and also the presents, winch the lather is 
willing to give to his daughter. If the father of the bride 
consenis t » the match, the walwar is fixed, and the girl’s 
mother or grand-mother thereupon presents the bridegroom's 
father with a needle in the eye of which has been inserted a 
silk thread. Guns are now fired, sheep are killed and a feast 
is given to the bridegroom’s party. This is the preliminary 
step in the betrothal and is known as the hokra. This cere¬ 
mony of hukra is bind ng. After it has taken place, it is 
considered a want of good breeding on the man’s part to 
retreat without a plausible excuse, and any one who does so 
is regarJed with contempt. In the case of the woman the 
hokrm is considered binding except under special circum¬ 
stances, such as adultery on her part or strong suspicion 
of it. 

After about a month a portion of the walwar is paid, and a 
party of the bridegroom’s relations goes to the bride’s 
father, who presents them with a silk kerchief, the colour of 
which is generally green, and winch has silk rosettes or 
silver ornaments on the four corners. This is the koida 
or betroth*!, and at this time there are again general rejoic¬ 
ings, dancing, etc. 
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Population. When the walwar has been fully paid, a date is fixed for 
the marriage ( nikdh ), which is performed in accordance with 
Muhammadan rites at the bride’s house. Besides the 
walwar, the bridegroom has to supply provisions to the 
father of the girl for the entertainment of the wedding 
guests. The father ot the bride also gives presents which 
generally consist of a suit of domes for the bridegroom, 
one or more dresses, a few silver ornaments and articles of 
household furniture for the bride. 

In cases of widow re-marriage no ceremonies, except the 
nikdh , are observed. On the death of her husband the 
widow is considered to belong to his relatives, and if one of 
them does not marry her, she is usually married in the 
tribe on the payment of walwar, which is about half of that 
paid tor a virgin. 

3 ride price. In the pre-British days the bride price paid by the Kdkars 
was about Rs. 40, and was generally paid in kind. It now 
varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 for a virgin and about half 
the amount for a widow, and is paid partly in cash and partly 
in kind. 

Among the Makhidni (Tor Tarins) of Shdhrig, the walwar 
varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 for a virgin, that for a widow 
being about half. The haq-i-mahr varies from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 38. The Makhidnis have a curious custom which also 
prevails among other Pathdns of the Shdhrig tahsil, in 
Pishln and in many parts of Chdgai, and in accordance with 
which the husband presents his wife with a share of the merit 
(sawab) which he hopes to obtain after death by giving alms 
from his heanh (anghdrai) in his lile time. The share varies 
from one-sixth to one-third, and the gift saves the husband 
from the onus of giving any dower upon earth. 

The walwar paid by the YVandchis (Spin Tarins) varies 
from Rs 100 to Rs. 250. The betrothal is followed by the 
ceremony of f>sha khaldtawal, when the bridegroom is 
presented with a pair of red trousers, or a turban, and is 
afterwards permitted to visit the bride’s family, though be 
may not meet the bride. The usual rate of haq-t-mahr 
is Rs. 12/8. 

The Zer- The price of a bride among the Zarkuns of Kohlu varies from 

Rs. too to Rs. 500, but it has been known to he as much as 
Rs. 1 ,ood. A widow is valued at half the. amount and the 
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price of a divorced woman is still lower. The system of Population. 
exchange of girls prevails among the Zarkuns and exchanges 
are also permitted between virgins and widows. 

The Panri Afghdns of Sibi consider it derogatory to marry The Fanris. 
their girls to men of other tribes, though they take their 
brides from neighbouring clans. The’ Bdruzais marry their 
girls in their own clan and in such cases do not demand 
walvtar. Among the Panris the ordinary rate of walwar 
varies from Rs 200 to Rs. 500. The haq-i-mahr is Rs. 12 
and the husband al>o presents his wife with a fourth share 
of the sawiib, to which a reference has already been made. 

The Sheikhs claim to be Saiads, but now form part of the Saiad*. 
Makhiini tribe and follow their customs. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Bukndri Saiads, who do not give their daughters 
outside their own section, all other Saiads inter-marry with 
the tribe with whom they live. The ordinary walwar among 
themselves varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, but the tribes¬ 
men are often willing to pay double the price for the honour 
of marrying into a Saiad family. 

The Jats of Sibi nainly follow the marriage custom of the Jats. 

Panri Afghans with whom they have .been living for gene¬ 
rations. When inter-marrying among themselves the leading 
families of the Jats do not demand or pay walwar, but in 
other cases the rate varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. In 
addition to the haq-i-mahr the bridegroom pays a small sum, 
generally Rs. 7, as shir bahli lit. suckling) to the'bride’s 
mother. This custom is also otserved by ihe Baloch of the 
(’hagai District. After the death of her .husband, the widow 
returns to her parents and is at their disposal as regards 
re-marriage. 

The Jats of the Nasirdb^d tahsil follow the marriage 
customs of the Baloch, but pay walwar which varies from 
Rs. 100 to Rs 400 After the sanndl or the placing of the 
heads together, a small lump or cotton is placed alternately 
on the head ol the bride and the bridegroom and each has 
to \ ick if* Tins is called the gulchin . Then the women of 
the family give a pinch ol salt to the bridegroom who 
places it in the bride’s hands, this part of the ceremony being 
known as sihra. A sheet with a sword or knile tied in each 
corner is then held over the biidegroom who is conducted to 
a kamit tree and is called upon to lop a branch with a single 
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Population, stroke of a sword. This is done to prove his strength and 
manhood. 

The code of morality among the Jat camel breeders and 
artisans is loose, and it is a common s.tying that a headman 
who gives his camels to a Jat to graze thereby also acquires 
a claim upon the affections of the Jat’s wife. The rate of 
-walwur vanes from Rs. 5 to Rs. iofl according to the position 

% 

of the parties. 

Divorce is rare among the Baloch as the usual punishment 
for infidelity is death and it is considered a disgrace to 
put away a wife for other reasons; it is also infrequent 
among the Panris and the better classes of Jat zamindun. 
Among others the usual reasons for divorce are the disagree¬ 
able appearance or temper of the woman and immorality 
proved or suspected. The usual method of divorce is the 
throwing of three stones or clods of earth into the lap of the 
woman in the presence of two witnesses. The divorced 
woman hasthe status of a widow and can re-marry in her tribe, 
but if she is divorced for misconduct, tribal custom does not 
permit her to marry her seducer. Amongst the Zarkdns, a 
woman can obtain a divorce if her husband is proved to be 
impotent. To effect this, pressure is brought to bear on the 
husband by her parents, through the tribal headmen. If a 
Wan^chi woman is divorced at her own request, the husband 
is entitled to recover about half of the walwar paid by him. 
Among the Tarins, Kdkars and the Jats of S.bi, if a woman 
is divorced for her own fault, the husband claims compensa¬ 
tion (khulla) from the man who marries the divorced woman. 
The amount is not more than one-third of the walwar. 

Refore the British occupation, death was the punishment 
for adultery. G f a faithless wife caught flagrante delicto. This still holds 
good among the majority of the hill Baloch, -but with the 
Path,- 4 ns and also with the Jamdli, Umrdni and Khosa Baloch 
of the Naslrdhdd tahsil, the injured husband is generally 
ready to salve his honour with compensation in girls, money, 
etc the amount payable varying in different tribes. No 
compensation is payable if both the seducer and the woman 
are ki'led If both escape, the woman is divorced, and 
among the Makh.dn. and Wan*chi Tarim,, and Sanat.a 
Kdkars she can marry her seducer when the compensa 
„ on ha* been paid. Among most tribe. .her. is no fixed rale. 
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the ci mpensation {ntk), which generally consists of one or Population. 
more girls and about Rs. 200 in cash, being determined on 
the merits of each case. 

The position of women among the Afghans of the high- The status 
lands and among poorer classes of other parts of the Dis- 
trict is one of extreme degradation. Nc sooner is a girl fit to property, 
for work than her parents send her to tend the cattle, besides 
making her take part in all the ordinary household duties. 

Owing to the system of wa/wnr in vogue, when she reaches 
nubile age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up for sale 
to the highest bidder. Her father discourses on her merits 
as a beauty or as a housekeeper in the public meeting places, 
and invites offers from those who are in want of a wife. 

Even the more wealthy and more respectable Afghans afe 
not above this system of thus lauding the human wares 
winch they have for sale. A wife must not only carry water, 
prepare food and attend to all ordinary duties, but she must 
take the flocks out to graze, groom her husband’s hor^e and 
assist in cultivation. She has no rights in property, and, 
if divorced, she can, as a rule, only carry away with her the 
clothes she -is wearing. As a widow, she is only entitled to 
a subsistence allowance from her late husband’s estate. In 
the household of a deceased Afghdn, widows and girls are 
merely regarded as assets in the division of his property, 
and though the system is discouraged by Political officers, 
it is no uncommon thing to find that a son is willing to hand 
over his mother to an applicant for her hand on the receipt 


-*f the stipulated vxWwar. 

In former days a brother, who did not Wish to marry his 
brother’s widow himself, could dispose of her in marriage to 
any one he chose and appropriate the walwar, but an appre¬ 
ciable change has occurred in the position of such widows, 

.ince an important decision was given by Mr. H. S. Barnes, 
th e n Agent to the'Governor-General, in November 1892 in 
the case of Lukmdn, lUkar, versus the Crow n : “As regards 
a widow’s power of choosing a husband,” Mr. Barnes 
>aid. “ Muhammadan Law must not be overridden by local 
inhuman and igno.ant custom and in all disputes regarding 
w.dow re-marriage brought before tne Courts in British 


Bale.’listen or the Agency territories, the courts of. law 
hould follow the provision of Muhammadan law, in so far 
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Population, as that law gives to widows full liberty and discretion to 
marry whom they please ; and no case of the kind should be 
committed to ajirga for settlement without a clear direction 
that, on this point of the widow’s freedom of choice, no cur¬ 
tailment whatever will be permitted of the liberty and 
discretion which Muhammadan law allows her. The only * 
point in which any concession to local tribal custom can 
be permitted, is that which relates to the payment which 
should be made by the new husband to the late husband’s 
family. * * * * * In order to put a stop to the 

feuds which might otherwise arise from allowing widows to 
marry whom they please, it is Admissible for courts to settle 
the sum of money which should be paid to the family of the 
widows late husband by the man she proposes to marrv. 

This is the point in the settlement of these cases, which 
may usefully be made over jo a jirga for decision.” This 
decision was re-affirmed by Sir James Browne in June 1895, 
in the case of Musammit Miryam, YAsinzai, when an order 
of the Political Agent, Quetta, debarring the widow from 
marrying any member of the Karozai, Sulaimdnzai and 
Bdrezai sections was quashed, and the woman was permitted 
to marry according to her own choice, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of the Toalwar. 

Among the Baloch and the wealthier classes of Jats the 
position of the woman is somewhat better. 

Inheritance. Except among the Saiads and Pdn^zai and SArangzai 
Kikars who follow the Muhammadan Law in such cases, 
the women are allowed no share in inheritance. Among the 
Makhidni an exception is made in the case of a widow if her 
late husband has left no near male relations. Inheritance 
among males is governed by tribal custom/fcut is based on 
the general principles of the shariat. 

-anguage. Language.at the census of 1901, was recorded in the old Thai 
Chotidli District only in the case of 8,471 persons, who were 
censused on the standard schedule.* Of tnese only 1,561 spoke 
the vernaculars of Baluchistan ; Sindi was spoken by 1,450 
persons, Punjabi by 3,724 and Urdu by 1,261. ‘The number of 
persons speaking European languages was 95, and of those 
speaking Persian 176. The language of the courts is Urdu, and 

• Ctnsus 9/ India, igoi, Vol. V-A, Table X. 
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modified form of it, originally introduced in the District by 
officials who came in the early days of the British occupa¬ 


tion from the Ddrajdt, is making way among the indigenous 
population and especially in the villages round Sibi. 

The principal dialects spoken by the indigenous popula¬ 
tion are Baluchi, Pashtii, Brdhui, Jatki and Sindi. The 
medium of correspondence, except in the case of official 
documents, is Persian among Muhammadans and Sindi 
among the localised Hindus. 

Baluchi is technically described as belonging to the 
Iranian Branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family. The form used by the tribes in the District 
is known as the Eastern dialect as opposed to the west¬ 
ern or Makrdni dialect, and the words in use for common 
objects and acts are nearly all pure Baluchi, the remainder 
of the language being borrowed from Persian, Sindi and 
Punjdbi. 

Pashtii is spoken by the Afghans in the Shdhrig and 
Kohlu tahsils, also in Sdngdn. The Khajaks of Sibi speak 
Pashtii which has a mfxture of Sindi words and the Panri 
Afghans speak Sindi in their homes. The Zarkiins of Ori- 
dni speak Khdtrdni. The Makhidni and Wandchi Tarins of 
Shdhrig use a modified form of Pashtii which is known as 
the Chhalgari or larindo. This dialect differs from the 
ordinary Pashtii of the Quetta District and according to the 
tradition the progenitor of the v /andchis quarrelled with his 
father who cursed him saying “ warea, pa thabi <U sok ma 
pohdsha ; ” that is “ begone, let no one understand thy 
language.” Among the peculiar terms of Tarfndo may be 
included the following :— 


English. 

Father 

Wind 

Sun ... ••• 

Bullock ... 

Camel ... 

Dog ... •** 

Milk ... ••• 

Butler milk... 


Pashtii. 
plir ... 
bid ... 
nmar 
ghwae 
iish 

apai ... 

thodae 

aharambae 


Clarified butler (Ghf). ghuri 


T urban 


pagrai 


Tarlnio. 

... piir. 
mm wigu. 

... mir. 

... lizhda. 

... wish. 

.. spa. 

... shwa. 

... shamzi. 

... runrili. 

... malastanr. 


4 


Population* 


Baluchi. 


Pashtii. 
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Jatki or Sindi is the dialect of the Jats of the plains, who 

represent about 25 per cent, of the total rural population o 
the District. 

The following table * shows the distribution by races an 
tribes of the indigenous inhabitants of the administered 

portion of the District :— 

( Bugti ... 

Bul 4 di 
Domblci 
Magassi 
Marri ... 


Baioch 


Afghins 


Brih ji 


Jat 


Rind 

, Umrini 

^Others 


f Kikar ... ••• 

| Panri or Panni 
n.^ Tarln ... 

I Zarkiin 
(.Others 


f Bangalzai 
Lingav 
Zehri ... 
Lahri ... 
\ M^ngal 
1 Pindr^ni 
Raisini 
Shabwini 
Others 


f Saiad ... 
Kh^trin 
Abra ... 
Jat ... 
{ Bhangar 
Katpir 
Lori ... 
Sheikh 
Others 


Total 


Total 


Total 


256 

5.'34 
1,078 

61.1 

875 

9.945 

1,098 

« 5 * 

«9.*5° 

6,820 

3.658 

6,468 

75* 

424 

18,119 

1,261 
3®J 
•73 
201 
824 
465 
168 
1 id 
*39 

3.73* 

'.556 

958 

9.348 

2,40a 

953 

59i 

*85 

325 

3**3* 


Total 


17,136 


These figures do not include .he population of the Marri, 
ugti, Domblci, Kahiri and Umrini country which in 190. 

as as follows 


Marri country ... 

Bugti country . . .. ' v 

Dombki, Kah^ri and t'mrAni ci > 


* 0 . 39 ' 

18,538 

* 9,542 


• Excludes 7 I'-hwarv 
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Ik will be seen that the Baloch are by far the* most numer¬ 
ous in the administered area, while the tribal area is almost 
entirely populated by that race. Afghans come next with 
26 per cent., the Jats follow with 25 per cent., while the Sal¬ 
ads and Khltrins contribute 2 and 1 per cent, respectively. 

A Baloch tribe is not a homogeneous group, but has 
attained its growth by the gradual assimilation of a number 
of alien elements, the process being admission to partici¬ 
pation in common blood feuds, then admission to partici¬ 
pation in the tribal land, and lastly admission to kinship with 
the tribe. At the head of the tribe is the chief or tumanddr, 
with whom are associated the •nukadam or heads of clans as 
a council of war, the office of mukadam being hereditary. At 
the head of each section is a wader a t whose office, like.that 
of the head of the clan, is hereditary, the whole section com¬ 
bining to place the pagri on his head, just as the whole 
tribe combines in nominating a new chief. With the waddra 
is associated the muiadam of the section, who acts as the 
uraddra's executive officer, his business being to communicate 
the waddra's orders to the motabars, i.e., the headmen of 
sub-sections. The office of the mukadam of a section is not 
necessarily hereditary, a man of judgment or ability being 
often selected. Among the Marris there was another officer 
to whom special duties were assigned during raiding ex¬ 
peditions, namely, rd/itan, who held a hereditary office, 
accompanied all expeditions, and whose duty it was to kill 
any tribesman who fled from the line of battle. Besides 
an extra share in plunder, his principal privilege was 
that he incurred no liability to blood-feuds or payment of 
compensation. 

An Afghin tribe differs in certain respects very materially 
from a Baloch tribe. Theoretically, it is constituted from a 
number of kindred groups of agnates ; that is to say, 
descent is through the father, and the son inherits the blood 
of the father. The groups comprising the tribe are divided 
into a multiplicity of sub-divisions, which it is almost impos¬ 
sible to follow, but, for practical purposes, four are in common 
use, the kaum or main body, the khdl or m/, representing 
both the clan, a grbup generally occupying a common 
locality, and the section, a group’whose members live in 
close proximity to one another and probably hold common 
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land, and lastly the kahol , a family group united by kinship. 
Affiliated with many tribes are to be found a number of alien 
groups known as mindtin or hamsdyah. In such cases the 
test of kinship does not apply, and such groups, families or 
individuals are united to the tribe by common good and com¬ 
mon ill. In other words, common blood-feud is the underly- 
ing principle uniting a tribe, but the conception merges into 
the fiction of common blood, i.e., connection b) kinship 

The Afghans are not organised under a common leader, 
as is the case with Baloch or Brdhui tribes, to whom the 
tribal officers, such as mukadams, waderas, etc., are subordi¬ 
nate, but their democratic spirit chooses a leading man in 
each minor group. Heredity is always an important factor 
among the Baloch, but with Afghans there is frequent chop¬ 
ping and changing, the weak giving way before the strong. 
Hence, individuality has far greater scope among Afghans 
than among other races, but the retention of influence once 
acquired frequently depends on exterior suppoit, such as 
that of the Government rather than that of the tribesmen 
themselves. 

The following account of the origin of the Baloch -is 
given by Mr. R. Hughes-Buller in the Census Report for 
1901 :— 

“ There is ample evidence to show that the nucleus of the 
Baloch tribes now to be found in the Indus valley were ori¬ 
ginally settled in Makrdn and Persian Baluchistan to the 
south of Kirmdn. Take, for instance, their names : the 
nucleus of the Bugtis traces its origin to Bug in Persian 
Baluchistdn ; the Bul^dis to the Bul^da valley in Makrdn, 
near which some of them are still to be found ; the Domkis, 
otherwise written Dombki, from the river Dombak in Per¬ 
sian Baluchistdn ; the Ldshdri from Ldshir; the Gishkdiiris 
from the Gishkiur, i.e., the Gish stream, which drains the 
Bul^da valley ; the Kuldchis from Kuldnch, also situated in 
Makrdn, and the Magassis from Magas in Persian Balu¬ 
chistan. Again, there is to be found a strong tribe of Rinds 
at Mind in Makrdn, from whom the Rinds of the Kachhi 
plain are drawn. Elphinstone states in his History that 
the Baloch were occupying the mountains of Makrin 
ut the time of the first Arab invasion in 664 A. D.. and 
Ibn-haukal, who wrote in the tenth century tells us that the 
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Koch and Baloch inhabited the * Irdn Zanin, bordering on 
Hind and Sind.' Like Kochi or Kochai in Pashto and old 
Persian, the word Baloch simply means ‘ nomads ” or 
4 wanderers.* 

“ It is previous to their settlement in Persian Baluchistdn 
and Makrdn that the origin of the Baloch is buried in 
obscurity, and that authorities differ, some holding the 
story of their Syrian origin to be true, and others alleging 
them to be of Turkoman stock. Sir Henry Green, who was 
the Political Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, 
found tribes bearing the same names as those now common 
among the Baloch of the Indus valley in the course of his 
travels in Syria. On the other hand, Muhallab, the Arab 
invader, encountered eighteen Turki horsemen riding crcp- 
tailed horses in 664 A.D. at Kaikin, which lies somewhere 
between K 4 j in Makrdn and Khozdir, a fact which would 
indicate that the theory of the Central Asian origin of the 
Baloch is not without foundation in fact. Wnen we consider 
the process of affiliation which has gone on, or is going on, 
among the Baloch of the present day, it would not be sur¬ 
prising if enquiry were to show that they consisted both of 
Arab and Turanian Stock. 

“The authenticity of the tradition among the Baloch of 
the Indus valley, which centres round Jaldl Khdn, generally 
called Jaldl Hin, from whom sprang four sons—Rind, Hot, 
Ushiri, Korii, and a daughter. Mdi jato-may Well be 
doubted, especially as the Hots of Makrin are universally 
credited with being the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
and themselves claim to be a distinct race from the Rinds 
and from the various Baloch tribes who Inhabit the country 
now. It is possible that they are the representatives of the 
Oreitii or Horitdl. who were met with by Alexander in the 
course ol his progress westward through MakrAn. 

•'The great influx of the Baloch from the westward ap¬ 
pears to have taken place during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as by the sixteenth century there is authentic evi¬ 
dence thaf-they were numerous and were making raids and 

forays in all directions." . 

In dealing with the Baloch tribes of the D.str.ct .t will be 

convenient to divide them into two groups, namely, those 
who are under political control like the Marris, Bugtis, 
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Dombkis and Kah^ris, and those who reside in the adminis¬ 
tered areas. Of the former the Marris and Bugtis are 
dealt with separately in Chapter V, and only a brief de¬ 
scription is here necessary. The Dombkis and Kah^ris 
also belong more properly to Kachhi, and the details of their 
origin and present constitution are given in the Gazetteer of 
that District. 

In 1901 the Marri Baloch in. the whole Province numbered 
20,373 (males 11,465, females 8,908), the number of adult 
males being 6,898. Of this total 19.161 were in the Marr» 
country, and the rest in Kaldt and Las B<*la. The tribe is 
divided into three main divisions: Ghazni (8,12a), Bijardni 
(4,700) and Lohardni, which clan also includes the Shirdni, 
originally Afghdns (6,369). Their tumanddr or chief is 
Khdn Bahadur Nawdb Khair Bakhsh Khdn, who belongs 
to the Bahawaldnzai section of the Ghazni clan and lives a 

Kahdn. . „ 

The Bugti Baloch in 1901 numbered 15.4*6 (males H.ooo, 

females 6.808), the number of adult males being 5,209. OF 
this number, 15,159 (males 8,480, females 6,679) were 
enumerated in the Bugti country. The tribe is divided into 
seven clans: the Durrag Nothdni (1,778)1 Khalpar (i,542), 
Masori (2,928), Mondrdni (510), Pirozdni Nothdni ( 4 . 73 *)> 
Rahdja (877) and Shambdni (2,874)* The tribal head quarter 
is Ddra Bugti and the present chief, who belongs to the Bib- 
rakzai section of the Rahdja clan, is Nawdb Sir Shahbiz 

Kbdn, K.C.I.E. 

The Dombki, an important Baloch tribe who occupy a 
part of the Lahri nidbat in Kachhi, numbered 4,905 persons 
(males 2,683, females 2,222), the number of adult males 
being 1,614. Of the total 4,096 were recorded under the 
Kal^it State and 809 in the Thal-Cliotidli (now Sib>) District. 
The principal clans are the Baghddr (521). Ehand (95), 

Brahmdni ( 549 ). D jn4ri < j8o >' Dir (a ' 3) ' Gabo1 ( 5 ". 

Ghiziiri (169), GisTikauri (426), Khosa (169), Lishiri (45), 
Mohamdini (3. 41 . Mirozai (.49). Shatter (386, Singlin', 
Sohriini (ZS5). Tilini ( 349 ) Wazirin, 1 28). The 

nresent chief of the tribe is Mir Chlkar Khin. The Dombkis 
are popularly supposed to have some of the best blood m 
,heir veins. In the days ol General John Jacob, the tribe 

we. famous for its marauding propensities, the most noted 
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section in this respect being the Jakrinis. A few of these Population. 
are still found in Nasiribdd, but the majority have migrated 
to Sind. Another large clan of the tribe, the Gishkauris, 
were classified as a separate tribe in the Punjab at the last 
Census, where it numbered 3,64a persons. 

The Kah^ris, who were classed as Baloch in 1901, num¬ 
bered 789: males 421, females 368. They speak Sindi and 
occupy the central part of the Lahri nidbat. The tribe is 
divided into four clans : the Buldni (70), the Moradini (208), 

Qalandrdni (179) and Tahirini (306). The following descrip¬ 
tion is given by Mr. Hughes-Buller in the Census Report of 
1901 :— 

“The Kahlris are also a small tribe, but it is doubtful 
whether their classification as Baloch is correct. At any 
rate they are described by Mir Masum of Bhakkar in Sind, 
who wrote a history about 1600 A.D., as Saiads, who 
acquired their name of Kah£ri from the Kuhir or wild medlar 
tree, on which one of their ancestors mounted as if it were 
? horse. In the earlier part of the last century the Kah^ris 
were driven out by the Bugtis and migrated to Bahdwalpur, 
but they were restored to their former settlements by Sir 
Charles Napier in 1845.” They themselves claim descent 
from Shih Umar KatAl, a compatriot of the Prophet, and 
allege that they migrated with the Baloch from Makrdn 
under their leader NidmatShdh, who purchased the country 
from the Kurchdnis, the price paid being a camel load 
( chhatar ) of money, hence the name Chhatar, the present 
headquarters of the tribe. Their headman (1905) is Muham¬ 
mad Baka Khin. 

The total number of the Baloch in the administered areas Baloch 
of the District in 1901 was 19,150: males 10,330, females j^miabiered 
8,820, representing 28 per cent, of the total rural population. Area. 

The important tribes are the Rind, Bul£di and Umrdni. Baloch. 

The total of Rind was 9,945 (males 5,384 and females The Riod. 
4,561). Of these 1,138 were in the Sibi tahsil and 
8,606 in the Naslribdd nidbat or tahsil. According to 
local tradition the Rinds are the descendants of Rind, one 
of the five children of Jalil Kh 4 n. In the Census Report 
of 1901 Mr. Hughes-Buller says that “ it is with the Rinds 
that all the Baloch tribes endeavour to trace their con¬ 
nection. They are looked up to with deference by their neigh- 
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hours and all Baloch traditions centre round their hero, 
Chikar. Outsiders like the Brihuis use the term ‘ Rind ’ as 
a generic word, equivalent to ‘ Baloch.’ After being driven 
from Kirmin, the Rinds lived in Kij and Kolwa, where they 
are still to be found. Thence they migrated into Sind and 
are now scattered through that Province and the Punjab. 

The important clans in the District are the Jamili, Khosa 
and Umrini. There are also the Chindias (756) who live 
partly in Sibi and partly in Nasiribid ; the Gulim Bolak 
(608) in Sibi and the Lishiri (796), Leghiri (417) and 
Mughiri (269) in Nasiribid. 

The Jamilis in 1901 numbered 3,088 : males 1,673, females 
I , 4 i S , the number of adult males being 1,022. They are 
divided into two main branches ( takkars ): Jamili and Ram- 
dini. The principal sections of the Jnmilis are the Taha- 
rini (also known as Shir KWnini), Shahalidni, Shahalzai, 
Mundrini. Sahriini (originally Khosa), Dhoshli, Zanwrini 
(also Khosa), Waswini, Bhandini, Hibar, Tingiini, Manjhi, 
Pawars, and Rehanwilas. The Bibar (whose headman is 
Muhammad Siddiq) and Waswini (headman Did Muham¬ 
mad) are the strongest numerically. The Jamilis now occupy # 
that part of the Nasiribid tahsil which is irrigated by the 
Begiri Wih canal, and their principal villages are Rojhin, 
Dur Muhammad, Rojhin west, Samiji north and south, 
Chauki, Shaho and Sobha. Local tradition asserts that the 
Jamilis came to this country with Mir Chikar. The chief 
or wadira is Khin Bahidur Lashkar Khin, Tahrini, and the 
other leading men are Mlrs Khin Muhammad, Ramdini ; 
Mehrib Khin, Ramdini ; Sobdir Khin, Tangiini ; and 
Muhammad Khin, Shahib'zai (1905). Before the opei ing of 
the Sind canals the tribesmen chiefly led a nomadic life, 
living on the produce of their flocks, supplemented by pre¬ 
carious harvests on dry-crop areas. 

In 1901 the Khosas in the District numbered 3,338: 

males 1,80., females .,537. the number of adult males being 

Thev are also found in Sind and in the Punjab. 

They claim descent from Hot, one of the five thlldr.n of Mir 

,11 Khin, and according to local trad,.,on the founder of 

he tribe was one Koh-sar. whose name has become corrupt- 

,h * „ Khosa They are also somet.mes called muhdnas 

ed inio Kh t •- occasion when some of 

(boatmen) in memory of a certain occas 
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the clan rowed Mir Chdkar across the Indus. The name of 
Khosa would, however, appear to have a different origin 
and according to Dames “the reputation of being raiders 
and robbers, which the Baloch have always borne among 
their neighbours, has earned them many uncomplimentary 
epithets, which are found among the tribal names, for exam¬ 
ple “Khosa, which in Sindi means a robber.” ' 

The Khosas are divided into three branches : Baleldni, 
Khiloldni and Umrdni, the majority of those in Nasirdbdd 
belonging to the Khiloldni branch, which is again divided 
into ten sections. 

The Baleldnis live in the Ddra Ghdzi Khdn District; their 
chief is Sarddr Bahadur Khdn, who is also chief of the whole 
Khosa tribe. 

In'Nasirdbdd the leading man of the Khiloldnis is Mir 
Hazdr Khdn. The Khiloldnis now occupy large areas of land 
irrigated by the Shdhi Wah canal, and their important 
villages are :—Manjhipur, Bdgar, Bola, Ahmadpur, Doddika 
and Shdh Wdh. They also own lands in Mamal, Rojhdn 
east, Shdho and Sobha in conjunction with the Jamdlis. 

In 1901* the numbers of Umrdni or Umardni residing in 
the District numbered 1,098: males 575 and 523 females- 
'They claim their descent from Umar, brother ol Ghazan and 
son of Ali, who is believed to have bee one of the sons of 
JaldJ Khdn. Mr. M. L. Dames, however, thinks that, like 
the Bulddis, they probably joined the Baloch confederacy 
after the formation of the five main divisions. 

A genealogical table furnished by the present Umrdni 
headman, Waddra Shdr Muhammad, who claims to be 
fifteenth in descent from Ali, shows that the tribe is divided 
into twelve sections : Tangidni, Balachdm, Ghan hdni, 
Malghdni, Palidni, Nodkdni, Jonghdni, Sobhdni, Sethdni, 
Buridni, Misridni, and Dildwarzai. All these clans claim a 
common descent and derive their names from certain leading 
men, tlie Buridms. for instance being descended from one 
Hasan Khdn, who lost his nose in a fight and was nicknamed 
the Buridni. The last seven sections reside and own lands 
in bhdg Ndri, their leading man being Waddra Khuddi 

• Tht Baloch Fact, by M. L. Dame*, Asiatic Society Monographs , 
No. IV (London, 1904*. 
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Khdn, Dildwarzai. The other sections are spread over the 
Upper Sind Frontier District and Nashdbdd, the principal 
sections in the latter tract being the Tangidni, Balachdni 
and Malghdni. 

According to the local tradition the Umrdnis first occupied 
the Manjuthi lands when Mir Chdkar went to the Punjab, 
and the division into the various sections is said to have 
been effected in the time of Fdzal Khdn, tenth in descent 
from Ali. Fdzal khan’s brothers, Mondar Khdn and 
Bhakkar Khdn migrated to Lahar in Hyderdbdd (Sind) where 
their descendants still live. At the same time about 500 
men of the Palidni section migrated toJacobdbdd. The rest 
of the tribesmen remained at Manjiithi in Kachhi until 1900 
when .they were compelled by drought and famine to migrate 
in a body to Naslrdbdd where the majority of them work as 
tenants, though some have also acquired land. 

The number of the Golas, who were shown in the Census 
tables of .901 as a clan of the Bulddi tribe, amounted to 
5.134 in the district: males 2,772 (including 1,660 adults) 
and females 2,362. Writing about the groups which form- 
the Baloch tribes, Mr. R. Hughes-Buller says-.—“They 
consist chiefly of elements which have been affiliated to the 
Baloch and have afterwards set up for themselves. As time 
passes, their origin is. forgotten, and with it any social 
inferiority which may have originally existed. An instance 
of a group, which' has only lately asserted Baloch origin, is to 
be found among the Golas of the Naslrdbdd nidbat. Though 
enumerated with ihe Bulddis they are looked on by other 
Baloch as occupying a low place in the social scale. 
Common report assigns them a slave origin, and as the 
word gola means slave in Sindi, it is quite possible that the 

belief has some foundation in fact/ ' 

The Golas are divided into nine sections : the Panddni, 
"Karmidni, and Satmdni, descendants of Aib Khdn, and the 
T lidni Jd-'lni, Kdshdni, Tdndldni, Rakhidni, Shambdni, 

who are descended from Miisa Khdn. With the latter are 

affiliated the Kalidni, Kalwdni, Kahgola, Dasowdni, Chhetta 
or Shdr Khdni, and Chunr.dni sections whose origin is not 
known The tribesmen assert that their progenitors Aib 


• Census of India, 190I, Vol. 


V A., Chapter VIII, page 133. 
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Khdn and Miisa Kh 4 n accompanied Mir Ch^kar as scouts Population. 
or guides who are called goldo in Sindi, and that the present 
name of the tribe owes its origin to this source. They 
are also known as Mirali, from Mir Ali, the ancestor of the 
Bul^dis.. 

% 

The Golas are said to have migrated from Sind, when the 
canals were first opened out in Kaldt territory and to have 
obtained lands on lease from the Khin. The descendants of 
Khair Muhammad and Gola Kh 4 n own lands in Deh Gola, 
but the majority of the tribesmen work as tenants. Their 
headman is Khdn Bahddur Sohbat Kh 4 n, who has recently 
built tbe village of Sohbatpur. 

The following statement gives a list of other sections of 
less importance found in the district :— tribe-s. 


Tribe. 

Clan. 

j Population 

in 1901. 

Locality. 

Total 

Males. 

1 

Ferrales. 

Dombki 

Gishkori 

426 

224 

202 j 

Own land* in drv crop 

1 » 

Gurg^j 

228 

118 

no > 

areas in the Sibi tahsil. 

99 

Hira 

'37 

77 

60 •) 


Magassi 

• • • 

605 

348 

*57 ) 


Rind 

Chlndia 

5°5 

a 79 

226 | 



Gabol 

102 

58 

44 V 

Naslribid tahsil (chiefly 


Lishiri 

796 

4*9 

377 

tenants'). 


Leg hi n 

4'7 

24 0 

177 1 



Mughiri 

269 

'54 

"5 J 



Chindia 

* 5 « 

'*5 

• 126 

Chindia village in -Sibi. 


Ghulira 






Bolak 

608 

3*9 

*79 

Own lands and water at 






Bhakra in the Sibi tahsil. 


The Baloch has the reputation of being a good fighting character 

man. He is tall and sparse in appearance, temperate in his * nd d '»P° 9i * 

c . lion of Inc 

habits and endued with great powers of endurance, being p a ioch. 
capable of sustaining prolonged fatigue on very poor food. 

The face is long and ovai and the fentures aquiline. The 
hair is worn long in curls on either side of the face and the 
beard and whiskers are allowed to grow untrimmed. Until 
comparatively recent years the Baloch looked upon fighting 
as their trade and despised agriculture and the arts of peace. 

The majority of the tribesmen living in the plains of Naslr- 
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dbid and Sibi have now settled down to cultivate their 
lands, but the wilder tribes such as the Marris and Bugtis 
are still very indifferent about the improvement of their 
land, the rugged and waterless nature of which does not 
indeed lend itself to cultivation. Those who have settled 
down to agriculture are still very rough and ready in their 
habits. 

On the whole the Baloch are easy to manage and are 
generally well affected. They a re a frank, good mannered 
people and in the characteristics of truth and honour are 
superior to their Afghdn neighbours. To their chiefs they 
are docile and obedient though their bearing to others is 
proud and independent. 

The best characteristics are their fidelity, truthfulness, 
hospitality and the treatment of their women, and their 
faults, indolence, pride and perhaps oversensitiveness. Their 
tactics in war were never to attempt an attack unless the 
enemy could be surprised or was in inferior numbers. They 
always fought on foot, and this was the reason that the 
Baloch always rode mares, as a mare was easily tied up and 
was not likely to betray her master by whinnying as a horse 
would do. The Baloch proverb says “ a man with his saddle 
on a mare has his saddle on a horse, a man with his saddle 
on a horse has his saddle on his head.” The rule of war 
was never to molest women or children, and women 
could go out safely when their male relations were in the 
midst of war. Boys were considered fair prey as soon as 
they assumed the toga virilis in the shape of a pair of 


paijdmas. 

Next to the Baloch, the numerically important race are 
the Afghans, whicn, in 1901, numbered 18.119 : males 9.499, 
females 8,620, and represented about 26 per cent, of the 


rural population of 'he district. 

The total number of K4kars in the district id 1901 was 

6 bio : males 3.656. females 3,184. They represent 38 per 
of the total number of Afghdns ami . 1 per cent, ol the 
total rural population of the d,strict. The K 4 k.tr, are 

Ghurghusht Afg .ins, their progenitor K 4 kar be.ng a son of 
D4vi and grandson of Ghurghusht. son of Qa.s Abdul 
Rashid. The principal clan, in the dis.net are the Sanaar 

Kh^l (1,609) and Sanatia (5,014). 
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Of the total number * of Sanzar Khils the Dumars represent Population 
Mai^s 854 i.aa 1 (males 653, females 568), all of whom are 
Females 755 in the Shihrig tahsil and chiefly in the Zarghtin 
_ , ~ hills. The other Kikars regard them as 

- social inferiors on account of their being 

descended from a dilm or musician. The tribe, however, 
claim that Diimar was one.of the sons of Kikar. The 
majority are pastoral, though some of them have recently 
taken to agriculture. Their headman is Hasan Kbin who 
holds a Jemadir’s post in the levies (1905). The Dtimars 
man the levy posts at Khost, Nikas and form a portion of 
the head quarter levies at Shihrig. They are generally 
quiet and well behaved. Writing in 188a Dr. O. T. Duke 
said:—"The Dumars formerly had a bad reputation as 
thieves, but they gave us absolutely no trouble. • • • 

The Dumars of Zarghtin are paid by the officer in charge 
of Quetta, and their harmles«ness is shown by the fact that 
although my District encloses them on three sides, I have 
not had a single case against them during the past 18 
months.” 

In 1901 the total number of the Sanatia Kikars in the Saoatia 
District was 5,014 (males 2,674, females 2,340), of whom clan. 

4,967 were found in the Kach-Kowis and Shihrig circles 
of the Shihrig tahsil and 47 in Sibi. Pine, the progenitor 
of the Pinizais, was fourth in descent from Sanatia, while 
Sirang from whom the Sirangzais derive their namfe was 
third in descent. The number of the Pinizais and Sirangzais 
was 1,315 ancJ 3. 1 87 respectively in 190.1. Their unsettled 
condition at the lime of the Afghin war, the murder of 
Captain Showers (1880), their attacks on Fuller’s Camp and 
Sir Ronert Sandeman’s escort and their subsequent attempt 
against the fort at Kach have already been described in the 
section on History. Of late years they have given no 
trouble and their general behaviour has been excellent. 

The majority of them still retain the primitive characteristics 
of a remote hill tribe. The chief occupation of the Pinizais 
is agriculture, but a large number of the Sirangzais are 
pastoral. The headman of the former is Wahib Khin and 
of the hitter Halim Khin. 

1 he Pannis or Panris were originally a nomad tribe of the p«ooU or 
Ghurghusht Afghins. The Sifts, a branch of the tribe, Paorit * 
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Population, are still found in considerable numbers near Ghazni, and 
another large section, now known as the Gaduns, reside 
in the Peshdwar District to the east of the Yusufzai country. 
The branch with which thi^ District is concerned appears 
to have wandered from the west to the Sulaimdn hills and 
from thence to have spread gradually to the south. The 
Miisakhdls and Isots of the Loralai District are Pannis, 
and another section found their way into Sdngdn from the 
Boldn Pass and gradually acquired Bddra, Quat-Mandai and 
Sibi. Eventually they got possession of, or were perhaps 
nominated by, the rulers of Kandahdr to administer Bdrkhdn 
and the lands now held by the Marris. The descendants of 
the Panris are also found in Southern India where from time 
to time they have made a considerable figure in Indian 
history. Prior to the downfall of the house of Bdbar, 
one of the celebrated free lances of the period was Ddiid 
Khdn, a Panni, who was remarkable for his generosity 
and liberality which have passed into the proverh “ Bani 
tabani nnhin ta Ddiid. Khdn Panni," that is to say if the 
worst comes to the worst, there is still Ddiid Khdn to 
fall back upon. 

According to a native* account, the local history of the 
Sibi branch dates from about 1470 when Bara Klidn, the 
founder of the Bdruzais, ingratiated himself with the Mizri 
Kdkars who were then in possession of Dddhar and married 
the daughter of the chief. On the decay of the Arghun 
rule, the Pannis increased in power and importance, and 
about 1570—1575 are found as being in possession of the Sibi 
fort and district. As already related in the section on 
History three expeditions were undertaken by the Mughals 
against them. The tribe is spoken of as having fought 
bravely and it seems to have retained its importance, as in 
j6 95 sibi and its dependencies were held by one Mirza 
Khdn, a Bdruzai, who had received the title of Nawdb from 
the ruler of Delhi and also administered the affairs of Upper 
Sind He was succeeded by his son Bakhtidr Khdn who 
was killed in a collision with the Imperial ttoops in 1702. 
His successor Ismdll Khdn I is locally credited with having 

• TaMkir-ut-Bdr, or an account of the Birtiiais by Mulli Mahmud 

J.skini Bdloch (1300 H.). 
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built the town of Ddra Ismdll Khdn ; he was succeeded by Population. 
Isa Khdn, who was followed by Ismdll Khdn II who 
accompanied Nddir Shdh to Delhi and later on built the 
fort at Sdngdn. The Bdnizais of Sibi appear to have 
become separated from the Sdngdn branch at this period, 
and during the reign of Ahmad Shah, Durrdni, Muhammad 
Khdn, who had gone to Kdbql to complain of Ismdil Khdn, 
was granted a warrant dated 1759 in which Ahmad Shdh 
entrusted the Government ofthe Sibi District and the Bdrkhdn, 

Khdtrdn and Hasni dependencies jointly to both claimants. 

Muhammad Khdn was killed by the Khajaks, a branch ofthe 
tribe who had greatly increased in strength and importance, 
and his successor Habib Khdn, who was also ultimately 
slain by the Khajaks, was obliged to abandon Sibi and retire 
to Kurk. The Khajaks had now become the rnost powerful 
section, and their importance is shown by the copimon Sibi 
proverb which says that, “though the Kdkars may coqbet 
in the hills, the Khajaks lord it in the plains.” At the out¬ 
break ofthe Afghdn war in 1839, the nominal chief of the 
tribe was Shakar Khdn, but the real power was in the hands 
of Misri Khdn, who tendered his services to Shdh Shuja and 
was taken into British pay. In 1841, as already described 
in. the section on History, the town of Khajak was occupied 
bv British troops and dismantled. The power of the 
Khaiaks was thus weakened, and shortly afterwards the 
Marris acquired a footing in the Sibi District. They dis¬ 
possessed the Pannis of Bddra and Quat-Mandai and over¬ 
ran Sdngdn. Shakar Khdn was succeeded by his son Doda 
Khdn but he was a weak chief and after Misri Khdn’s death 
the management of the tribe passed successively into the 
hands of Bakhtidr Khdn and Shdr Zamdn Khdn, the latter 
of whom was killed while endeavouring to stop a fight 
between the BrdhuSs and the Marghazdni section of the 
Panms. After Doda Khdn’s death the chieftainship of the 
tribe devolved on his eldest son Muhammad Khdn after 
being unsuccessfully claimed by Sarbuland Khdn, the son of 
Misr i Khdn. Muhammad Khdn is still alive (1905). but 
owing to his great age and infirmities has resigned the 
S irdd'ship in favour of his eldest son Mir Mustafa Khdn. 

The leading men in the tribe are Mir Sarbuland Khdn, Mir 
Tdi Muhammad, the head of tha Bdnizais of Sdngdn, 
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Population. Ismiil Kh 4 n, Khajak, and Walhdri Kh 4 n, Marghaz.'ini 

(' 9 ° 5 )- 

In 1901, the number of Panqis in the district was 3,656 : 
males 1,871, females 1,785 They are divided into nine¬ 
teen sections : Abdulla Kh£l, Ali Kh^l, Bdghiin, Bdruzai, 
Divi, Dehpdl, Janti, Khajak, Kurk, Latin, Luni, Margha- 
2ini, Mizri, Mu>a Kh^l, Naudhdni, Pirdni, S;lfi, Sodi and 


The Tarlns. 


Spin Tarln. 


Usmdui. 

The great majority of the tribe are agriculturists. 

The Tarlns are Saraban Afghans, the descendants of 
Tarln, son of Sharaf-ud-dln, son of Ibrihlm, son of Qais 
Abdul Rashid. According to the tradition Tarln had four 
irons Spin Tarlh, Tor Tarln, Zhar Tarln an .1 Bor Tarln. 
The term “ Anddl,” however, gradually superseded that of 
« Bor Tarln ’ ao I came into special prominence when 
Ahmad Shih Abddli, commonly known as the Durrani, 
begin his career of conquest. It is still used, though 
sparingly, and the Achakzais are usually localised by that 
name and regarded as a separate political unit. The same 


is ihe case with Tor or Spin Tarins, who, so far as common 
good and ill is concerned, have no connection with the 

Achakzais or with one another. 

In 1901, the total number of Tarlns in the district was 
6,468: males 3.351 (including 2,027 adults) and 3.117 
females. The local distribution of the tribe was 16 in Sibi, 
49 in Naslribdd and 6.404 in the Shihrig tahsll. Of these 
1,864 (males 978. females 886) were Spin Tarlns and 4.547 
(males 2,358, females 2 209) Tor Tarlns, the number of Bor 

Tarlns or Abdels being only 51. 

The Spin Tarlns, all of whom are found in the Harnai 
and Kach-Kowds valleys of the Shdhrig tah-ll, include 178 
Raisdnis, , , J4 8 Wandchis (males 666, females 58:,) and «8 
fied ’ The Wan^chis migrated from 1 ishin and 
“"y'n the neighbourhood of Bdbihdn which, according 
o tradition, was obtamed from the Khamls in exchange for a 
L (Wdnf.) which is supposed to be me or.gm of the name. 

he'v are divided id-0 two clans, the Zarag v.h (or lowland. 
fh y 1 . k Khur4s4nis(or highlanders), the former belonging 

“''I ’ he b n iwi ‘.half of the Lorala, D,strict. The 

n.ml, to th<, n[o , wo main sections called the 

Jaragwa s Two sub-sections of the latter, 

Jaulatzais and Bihamddms i wo 
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the Hadidnis and Tihdnris are looked upon as fakirs and PoruL4Tio 
receive certain fees ( thuk ) from the other Wandchis. 

During the early days of British occupation, Ismdil, the 
headman of the Wandchis, gave some trouble, but both he 
and his people surrendered in the autumn of r88i and under¬ 
took the responsibility of guarding the Gandji (Spintangi), 

Kuridk (Mdlmazai) and Tiri entrances into the Zawar valley. 

The majority of the tribe are pastoral and the/ are a quiet 
and well behaved people, superior in both character and 
physique to the other inhabitants, of the valley. 

The chief of the Wandchis is Khdn Sdhib Nawdb Khdn 
who lives in the Sanjdwi tahsll, and the leading men at 
Bdbihdn are Misri Khdn, Zakridzai, and Zalla Khdn, _ 
Daltdni, both of whom receive small allowances from the 
Levy service. 

In igoi the number of Tor Tarlns in the district was Tor Tarln. 
4,547: males 2,338. (including 1,408 adults) and female^ 

2,209, almost all of whom are in the Harnai and Shdhrig 
circles of the Shdhrig tahsll. The most important section 
of the Tor Tarlns in the district is the Makhidni* who are 
divided into five sub-sections : Abduldni, 

Males J «333 Aspdni, Khamls, 'Khidrdni and Sheikh. 

Females a,20a r ■ * ... 

—• The Makhidni tribe as now constituted is 

Total ... 4»335 formed of an admixture of alien groups 
who have ber ,me affiliated from time to 
time. • Thus among the Khamls are to be found Mashwdni 
Saiads, Sheikh Zari, and Ydslnzai Kdkars ; and among the 
Khidrdni are groups which were originally Zarkun like the 
Kanindni and Sanzar Kbdl Kdkars like the Malazai. 

According to Dr. O. T. Duke “ the Tdrin Pathdns claim 
that their ancestors captured Harnai directly from the 
Hindus, whom they drove out about 600 or 700 years ago. 

The first Tarlns who appeared in Zawar are stated to have 
belonged to the Khamls and Makhidni sections. The 
Tarlns were at that time nomads. After expelling the 
Zamins they divided their lands; the Makhidnis took 
Ghurmi as their share and the remainder of the valley fell 
to the Khamls* ••••##«• 

After five generations, Sheikh Miisa, a Jaldli Saiad from 
Uch in Bahd^alpur, passed through the valley i/n his way 
to Bukhdra and was persuaded by the people to stop 
< 
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Zarkuns. 


permanently. He consented and married a MakhiAni woman, 
by whom he had two sons, Zabbar KhAn and MubArik, 
whose descendants are still scattered over the valley. The 
Saiad espoused the cause of the MakhiAnis, who from the 
smallness of their numbers were liable to oppression at the 
hands of the Khamls. A rupture between the two tribes was 
brought about by an insult which the Khamis offered to a 
MakhiAni minstrel woman whom they stripped and degraded. 
The MakhiAnis believe that under the supernatural influence 
of the saint, their forefathers, though few in numbers and 
armed mostly with dwarf palm twigs, were able to take a 
sanguinary revenge for the wrongs which they had suffered, 
while the Khamis were still further weakened by the ravages 
of cholera. Those that had escaped the sword and plague 
formed a weak remnant, which was reconciled to the 
MakhiAnis by the intercession of the saint whose enmity 
thev had provoked. Zawar was now re-divided and only 
one share in Khost fell to the Khamis, the rest going to the 
MakhiAnis. The MakhiAnis were too few in numbers for the 
effectual tilling of the Zawar lands, and they, therefore, 
invited outsiders to reside with them, to whom they gave 
lands free ; many, too, of the lands have been bought and 

sold, so that the original division has been lost sight of in 
continual changes.*” 

<< physically ” says Dr. Duke, ** the Zawar people are 
inferior in every way to the hill PathAns, their occupation as 
rice cultivators and the constant necessity for working in 
water during the flood seasons whilst repairing their 
embankments weakens their loins ; at any rate they have the 
reputation of being very inferior husbands, and the small 
number of children in the Zawar valley fully justifies this 


ssertion ” 

The chief occupation of the MakhiAnis is agriculture, and 
heir leading men are Malik ShApo, Sheikh RahimdAd 
'spini, and Sulaimdln, Abdulini. 

In 1901 the Zarkuns of the Kohlu valley numbered 751 : 

rales 396’, females 35 5 - " They claim conn ' c,ion " i,h lhe 

'anris but their origin is doubtful. Owing 10 the raids to 


• Krfo't on till Tlal-Chotidh and Hamm DistntU, Hart 111 

fT.lmtU. 1881}. 
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which the tribe was constantly exposed through its proxi¬ 
mity lo the Baloch, it is probable that the nucleus of the 
tribe imitated the latter's example, and affiliated to itself a 
number of alien elements.*" The tribe is divided into 
three clans: Ghunji, numerically the strongest (373;, the 
Pirozai, the smallest (24) and Shar 4 wani (354), whose name 
would appear to indicate that the nucleus of this clan con¬ 
sisted of Afghir.s of the Saraban division, a word easily con¬ 
verted by an Afghan into Shdriwan." 

According to Dr. O. T. Duke, “ the Zarkuns, who are 
stated to have originally belonged to the Musdkh^l tribe, 
occupied some 300 years ago, Kohlu, Mamand, Gamboli and 
the neighbouring hills under their Sarddr Firoz Khdn. The 
Hasnis, who were expelled from Philiwar t by the Marris 
about 100 years ago tried unsuccessfully to take Kohlu from 
the Zarkuns. ” In January 1876 the Masori Bugtis attacked 
and looted the Zarkuns who pursued the party and killed 14 
of them. A few months afterwards another body of Bugtis, 
which came to revenge the death of tfyeir comrades, was 
attacked by the Zarkuns, and its leader Haidar Khin was 
killed with 28 others. The Marris fomented the strife and 
gave passage through their country to a force, consisting of 
nearly all the Bugtis led by their chiefs, the Zarkuns were 
outnumbered, the Kohlu valley was sacked, 70 Zarkuns and 
27 Bugtis were killed. The Marris, who had previously 
acquired Gamboli and Mamand from the Zarkiins, invited 
them to return to Kohlu and the Marri Chief Ghazan offered 
them an offensive and defensive alliance against the Bugtis. 
The Zarkuns returned to Kohlu and Ghazan died soon after¬ 
wards. In July 1878 the Zarkiins, few and weak, yielded to 
the Marris, who took three-fourths of the valley themselves and 
left a fourth to the Zarkiins, Mehrulla Khdn, the Marri 
Sarddr, taking Gulu Gozu as his panjuk (chief's share).” In 
1891 owing to the continued encroachments of the Marris, the 
Zarkuns werfe taken under British protection and in 1892 
a sub-tahsil established in the valley. The chief occupation 
of the Zarkiins is agriculture and the headman is Ddda 
Khdn, Sh^rdwani, who receives a monthly allowance of 

’ Census of In Jus (1901), Vol. V-A, Chapter VIII, page 94. 

+ This point is doubtful. The expulsion of the Hasnis from Phili- 
w »r is also claimed by the Bugtis. 
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BrAhuis. 


KMtrio*. 


S*i»ds 


Tirana. 


Maudddi 

Chiahii. 


Rs. 45 as a Jemaddr of Levies and a special annual allow¬ 
ance of i oo maunds of grain and 50 maunds of bhtlsa (i 9 <> 5 )- 
The head of the Ghunji clan is Samand Khdn. 

In 1901 the Brihuis numbered 3,732 ; males 2,059, females 
1,673, of which 1,767 were in the Sibi, and 1,965 ,n 1 e 

Nasirdbdd tahsll. The princpal tribes represented were e 
Bangulzais (.,261), Ldngav (383), M^ngal (824), Lahr, (20.), 
Pindrini (465), Raisdni (168), Shahwdm (.18), and Zeh 1 
( I73 ) with a few Kiirds, Muhammad Hasnis and Nichdris. 

The majority of these Brihuis. are nomads and visit the 
District in the winter months only. A number of the 
Bijdrza.s, a section of the Bangulzais, live permanently at 
Kurk and are camel owners, and the Guhrdmzais (Bangu zais) 
have acquired lands in Raza, Kaisar and Mai. Several 
Brdhuis have also settled down in Naslribid as tenants on 

the lands irrigated by the Desert Canal. 

This tribe belongs to the Bdrkhdn tahsfl in the Lorala, 
District, but a small number—958 (males 519, females 439) 
are now permanently settled in the Kohlu (145) and Slbl 
(813) tahsils. The Hasni Section of the Dharaclan are prin¬ 
cipally found in the Sibi tahsll, while in Kohlu the families 

belong to the Ispdni clanV They are chiefly agriculturists and 

those in thr Sibi tahsll are affiliated with the Panris, with 
whom they intermarry and whose social customs they follow. 

In 1901 the Saiads in the District numbered 1,556: males 
828, females 728 ; of these 273 were in Sibi, 1,053 in Shdhng, 
224 in Naslrdbdd and 6 in the Kohlu tahsll. The principal 
groups represented are the Tdran (36.), Maudiid, (259), 
Ahmadiinai (181), P<*chi (142). Bukhdri (71), Kdd.dn (157), 
Glldni (50), Khondi (31), and Kharshln or Gharshln (30), 
while 272 were undistinguished and classed as “ unspecified. 

The Tdrans claim to be descended from Abu Tdhir, a 
Saiad who came from Bukhara and settled in Khost, but 
eventually leaving his family returned to Bukhara where he 
died and where his tomb is still shown. They reside ,n the 
western and northern parts of the Shtlhrig tahsil, where they 
own lands which they cultivate themselves. The.r leading 
men are Rahmatull , Mullds Bakhtidr, Hamid. Muklm, 
Lutfulla, Abdul Ghafur and Saiad L 4 I Muhammad (1905). 

The Maududi Chishti Saiads are the descendants of 
Khwdja Maudiid who was born in 1039 A.D. and died in 
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1133 A. D. at ChishJ, a suburb of Herdt. Khwdja Muin-ud- 
di’n, who flourished in the twelfth century and whose 
shrine is in Ajmdr, was a Chishti. In 1901, there were 165 
Maududi Saiads in Sibi and 94 in the Shdhrig tahsil. In 
the former tahsil they chiefly subsist on charily and are 
given a fixed contribution of grain at each harvest; those in 
Shdhrig own lands in Shor Shahr, Kdsim Kili, Raghni ard 
Ndsik which thev cultivate themselves. Their leading men 
in Sibi are Mahmud Shdh, Bakhtidr Juman Shdh, Khair 
Shdh and Gharib Shdh, and in Shdhrig, Akram Shdh and 
Jahdn Shdh (1905). 

The Ahmadunai Saiads take their name from Saiad 
Ahmad, a descendant of Saiad Dur Jaldl Bukhdri, who came 
to the Kakar country eighteen generations ago during the 
time of the Mughals. He married the daughter of the 
governor of the place and founded the village of Ahmadun 
where his descendants still reside. They are peasant 
proprietors, and :heir leading men are Mullds Umdd, 
Kud Jus, Sheikh Rakam and Abdul Naim. They are 
a'Tiliated with the Kdkars with whom they intermarry and 
whose social customs they observe. 

The Pdchi Naiads claim their descent from Saiad Daldl 
and their head-quarters are in Pui valley in the Sanjdwi tah¬ 
sil. A few of them are found in the eastern and western 
parts of the Shdhrig tahsil where they own small portions of 
laqds. Their leading man is Mulld Ydhya (1905). 

The founder of the Kddidn or Kdzidn family of the Saiads 
was Ismdil whose tomb is at Khost. They own lands in 
Khost, Ambo and Gachina and their leading men are Kamdl 
Shdh and Mulld Bardt. 

A few Bukhdri Saiads are found in both the Sibi and Shdh- 
rig tahsils. In the latter they are known as the Jaldli after 
their ancestor Saiad Jaldl, one of the four Saiad brothers 
who came to>ishin from Bukhdra in the fourteenth century. 
Their principal settlement is at Midn Kach winch wls found¬ 
ed by one Bare, so ca'led from his being a dweller of the 
baro or desert, who came from Uch some two hundred and 
fifty years ago. He was held in great veneration by the Tarins 
and became known as the Mian Sdhib and his place of resi¬ 
dence as M.drt Kach. This gradua ly became "city of re¬ 
fuge" and was upheld as such by the neighbouring tribes 
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who apparently recognised the common necessity for ao in¬ 
stitution of this kind. During the early days of the occupa¬ 
tion of Harnai and especially at the time ot construction of 
the railway, <he settlement, which had become the resort of 
all the bad characters in the neighbourhood, gave much 
trouble. The leading Sa.ad Mir Afzal Shdhwas imprisoned 
and his village was burnt by General McGregor s force when 
on its way to the Marri country. Saiad Afzal Shdh still 
survives (1905) and holds his lands rent-free. He has consi¬ 
derable local influence and especially among the Marns, who 
used to give him a share of the loot obtained during their 
expeditions. The leading man among the Bukhdri Saiads 
in the Sibi tahsil is Fakir Shdh, who owns lands at Kurk 
and Mizri and is also paid a fixed contribution of grain by 
the Kurks at each harvest. 

The Gildni Saiads own lands at Sdfi Abdul Wahdb in the 
Sibi tahsil, and are given ti hes by the Marghazdnis. Their 
leading man is Niir Din Shdh. The Khondis live at Khajak 
and subsist mainly on alms and charity. The Kharshln or 
Gharshln are agriculturists, and own land at Kurk in the Sibi 
tahsil, and at Dirgi, Ambo and Shdhrig in the Shdhrig tahsil. 
Their headmen are Murdd Shdh of Kurk, and Mulld Sabzal. 
The Saiads of Nasirdbdd (224) are scattered throughout the 
different villages and are supported bv alms and charity. 

The nucleus of the race would seem to be one of the most 
ancient stocks in the province, and it is probable that l e 
of them are the descendant of the original Hindu inhabitants 
who were converted to Isltim at the time of the Muham¬ 
madan conquests. But the Jats, as recorded in the Census 
of not, may be said to represent a congeries either of 
Muhammadans, who are not Afghans, Baloch or Brdhuis or 
Saiads or of representatives of those races who have 
fallen in the social scale and lost their nationality. Thus it 
is found that Ardins and Gujars, who constitute separate 
castes in the neighbouring provinces, many Loris, who are 
gypsies, and a number of other races are classed under the 
generic term of Jat. The admixture is due to artificial as 
'well as to natural causes, as an examination of the figures 
shows that there was undoubtedly a tendency to include as 
I at. all those whose origin was doubtful rr about 
whom nothing particular was known. Hence the tern, 
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came to be used in some cases as equivalent to Population; 

"others and unspecified.” Mr. Hughes-Buller has 

explained in the Census Report of 1901 that a distinction 

exists among the Jats themselves. The camelmen and 

graziers among the Baloch are shown as a Jat clan within 

the tribe of the same name, but their name is pronounced 

with a soft ‘ t' (Persian as opposed to the hard ‘ t ’ 

These camelmen speak a different language to other Jats, 
and many of their customs vary, but it has not been ascertained 
whether there is any real ethnical distinction. 

As to the origin of the Jats Mr. Hughes-Buller says : "It 
is curious to note, in connection with the theory of their Cen¬ 
tral Asian origin, that they still retain traces of the custom of 
marriage by capture as- it is in vogue in Central Asia, the 
bride being carried on a bullock or horse behind the bride-' 
groom and married at the latter’s house.” 

The tribesmen look upon the Jats as their social inferiors 
and this position is generally accepted by the Jats thefn- 
selves. Baloch men may marry Jat women, but do not give 
their women in marriage to the Jats. Some of the tribes 
are of fine physique and the women of the camelmen are 
renowned for their beauty. The general level of intelligence 
is low, but on the whole the Jat is a good cultivator, and 
is less extravagant than his Baloch neighbour. 

In the Census of 1901 the total number of Jats in the 
d tr 't. was 17,136 : males 9,269, females 7,867, which 
represented about 25 percent, of the total rural populate. 

They were distributed over Sibi ( 4,762 ) a °d Nasirdb -t 
(i 2 , 350 i and include 30 different clans or groups, the most 
numerous being the Abras 9,348 (males 5,075, females 4,273), 
of whom 1,947 were in the Sibi, 7,400 in the Nasirdbdd and 1 
in the Kohlu tahsil. They were again divided into 34 sections 
which included :66 Gola, 418 Hdmbi, 491 Mdchhi, and 119 
Sumra in Sibi; and 334 Bhatti, 332 Burra, 681 Mdchhi and 368 
Sumra in Nasirdbdd. In the latter tahsil 4,913 Abras were 
classed as " unspecified.” 

Among other important clans may be mentioned 953 
Bhangar (in Nasirdbdd), 327 Chdchar (125 in Sibi and 202 

in Nasirdbdd), 2,402 Jat or camel breeders (1,911 in Nasir- 

dbdd and 491 in Sibi), 59 * Katpdr, 2S5 Lori (all in Sibi), 

225 Ptfchua, 325 Sheikh, 116 Kori or weavers, and 58 
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Islim. 


Niiniris or manufacturers of earlh salt. 

The majority of the Jats work as tenants, a few have acquir¬ 
ed land in Sibi and Nas(r 4 b 4 d, while others are engaged in 
menial occupations. The headman of the Abras is Hin at All 
who lives at Shikdrpur, and the leading man in Sibi is 
Malik Kddar Bakhsh. The Jat with the soft [ are 

chiefly camel breeders, but since the opening of the railway 
many of them have taken to agriculture. 

In the Census of 1901 the total number of Hindus in the 
administered area of the district was 6,569 and in the Mhrri 
and Bugti country V 2. The former figure includes the alien 
Hindus residing at Sibi and in the bazars along the railway 
line ;. but both in Sibi and *Jaslnibsid there is a considerable 
number of domiciled Hindus who are scattered throughout 
the country. Most of these belong to the Arora caste with 
a complement of Brahmins afld fakirs of various persuasions. 
Their religion is an admixture of Sikhism and idol worship, 
but they are lax in their observances and drink out of a 
skin and use the same vessels as Muhammadans. Some of 
them also observe the Muhammadan fasts. It has, however, 
been observed that they have become much stricter since 
they came in contact with their brethren from India. Whilst 
subject to the Muhammadans they were not allowed to wear 
turbans or to ride anything but donkeys. This custom still 
prevails to great extent and a local Hindu is easily distin¬ 
guishable by his red skull cap and dhoti (loin cloth). 

They are chiefly engaged in trade, and are also the finan¬ 
ciers of the tribesmen among whom they live. As a rule 
they are well treated, and many have acquired lands in Sibi 
and Naslrdbdd. 

Of the total population of 73.893 censused in ic.01, includ¬ 


ing natives of India. 66,^07 or 90 per cent, were Muhamma¬ 
dans, 6,569 or 9 per cent. Hindus; 98 European and 
Eurasian Christians, 24 native Christians, 377 Sikhs, 14 
Parsis and 4 Jews. In the Marri and Bugti country out of a 


otal of 38.919, only 412 Hindus. 

Th,e Muhammadans of the district belong to the Sunni 
ect The Saiads and mullds alone know a little about the 
orms of their rel-gion. The Afghans and tribesmen in the 
>lains are generally devout in performing their prayers at 
h« crated times, in keeping the fasls, and in setting apart a 
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portion of their income for nakdt, but in other respects gross Population 
superstition takes the place of religion, and there is a 
general belief in the intervention of ancestors and saints in 
the pursuits of daily life. Saints are invoked to cure 
diseases, to avert calamities, to bring rain, and to bless the 
child! *ss with offspring. Saiads and mul/as also play an 
important part, and their amulets, charms and blessings 
are constantly invoked. Some of them are credited with the 
power of bringing rain, of curing disease, of granting 
children, of averting rust and locusts from the crops and df 
exorcising evil spirits. A list of the most influential mullds 
is given in table III, Volume B. 

The following remarks were made by Mr. R. J. Bruce in 
1870 in connection with the hill Baloch : — “Thev are 
nominally Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, but are 
particularly lax in their religious observances, and pay little 
attention to fixed times of prayer, pilgrimages, alms, tithes, 
fasts, etc., which orthodox Musalmdns set such value on. A 
Baloch on being a^ked why he was not keeping the Ramzan 
fast, naively replied that there was no necessity for his 
doing so, as his chief was keeping it for him. As might be 
expected from their lax form of religion, they are not at all 
bigoted. They are superstitious and believe in omens, 
sui h as particular days, particular stars, flights of birds, etc., 
also in charms and jins and tell the most ridiculous stories 
about the latter, which they firmly believe to be true.* ” 

This is still true in the main, but it would appear that the 
more travelled Baloch who have come in contact with other 
Muhammadans are becoming stricter in their observances 
and especially as regards the Ramzdn. 

A common superstition is that if any one calls to a tribes¬ 
man as he is starting on a journey, he must sit down before 
going farther. If immediately rafter starting a hare crosses 
his path, he must return home and start again. Among the 
Makhidnis blood drawn from the ear of a cat is considered 
an efficacious remedy for snake bites. Before starting on a 
raid the Wan^chis were accustomed to pass under a sheet 
held up by two of their sacred class ( TehAnris) or two of 
their elders ; and this was considered to render them proof 

• Notes on the D/ra Ghdti Khdn District and its border tribes, 
by R. J. Bruce (Lahore, 1871). 
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against the bullets of their enemies, though not against 
their swords. The same ceremony is observed in times o 
cholera. A Panni will not start on a journey on a Friday 
and a Bdriizai will not eat the flesh of an ewe. A Jam 4 > 
will not cut a kandi tree which is dedicated to a saint ; wi 1 not 
face his house to the west, and will not travel to the east on 
the ist and 2nd days of the month, to the south on the 3rd 
and 4th, to the west on the 5tn and 6tll, and to the nortn 
on the 7 th and 8th. It is considered unpropitious to bury 
the dead on the 9 th day, and a horse may not be broken in 
or a house roofed on the 10th. If a death occurs during 
the panchak, i.e., the first and last five days of a month, it is 
believed that it will be followed by five more deaths in the 
same family, unless the calamity is averted by driving an 
iron nail through the right side of the body or burying an 

effigy made of cloth. . f 

There is a general belief in evil spirits and their powers of 

theft, and the grain on the threshing floor is encircled by a 
line drawn with a sword, and a copy of the Korin is placed 
over it until it can be measured for division, for fear lest 

evil spirits should interfere. . _ 

Occupations were only recorded in detail in 1901 in the 
areas censused on the standard schedule, the population of 
which (in the old Thal-Chotiali district) was 8,471 or about 
o per cent, of the total population of the district. Of these 

r ,397 ma,es and 1 *3 fema,es were recorded as actual workers ’ 
339 agriculturists and 2,96t as dependants. Of the 5,397 

(males) actual workers, 671 came under the head of ‘•ad¬ 
ministration,” 84 under “ defence,” 239 under “ agriculture,” 
-71 under “personal household and sanitary services, 

1 404 under “various trades and professions," 1,449 under 
“ transport," which included 1,306 men on the railway, 

and 462 under “ earth work and labour." 

Outside the towns and bazars, the family system of 
enumeration was followed, the occupation of the head of the 
family being assumed 10 be that of the remainder. The 
population of the administered areas in this case may be 
roughly divided into six classes by occupation :-land- 
owners, cultivators, flockowners, traders, labourers and 
artisans. The landowners are the most numerous .class, 
and the other classes are recruited from among them. 
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They include the principal tribes of the district, viz., the 
Kdkars, Tarlns, Saiads, Panni and Zarkun Afghans, Jamili 
and Khosa Baloch and Jats. Most of these cultivate their 
lands themselves, except thp Bdruzai Pannis, some of the 
Saiads and the wealthier Baloch eamindars of Nasirdbdd, 
who employ tenants. In the plains the tenants are the Jats 
and Brdhuis. The flockowners are chiefly the Husain 
Khdnzai and Sarpr^karae sections of the Pdnezais, almost all 
the Sdrangzais and Uumars, and a few Makhidni and 
Wan^chi Tarlns of Shdhrig, _the Marns of Kohlu and 
Quat-Mandai, and the Jat camelmen. The labourers are 
chiefly to be found among the Kdkars, Jats, Golas and 
Brihui nomads. The artisans indigenous to the country 
are the blacksmith, carpenter, weaver, leather workers and 
ntindri or salt manufacturers, all of whom are classified 
under the term ‘Jat.’ 

Social or class distinctions are little observed among 
Afghans as a rule, though there are a few families, such as 
the Blruzai among the Panni of Sibi, the Torzai among the 
Makhidrti, and some of the Saiads, who for various reasons 
claim a superior social status to that of their fellows. 
This superiority among the Bdruzais and Saiads is exempli* 
fied by their giving their daughter in marriage to selected 
individuals only ; but among the rest, social position is on 
a uniform level, and even the title of a malik confers little 
distinction, and the holder of the tirte is treated as an equal 
by the villagers. In the absence of a Saiad or mulld 
precedence in an Afghdn assembly is generally given to the 

oldest. 

i« Among the Baloch social precedence takes, a more de¬ 
finite form than among the Afghans. The tribes taking their 
names from the five children of Jaldl Khdn, Rind, Hot, 
Ldshdr, Korai and Mai Jato are looked on as socially superior 
to the rest, and as Mir Chdkar, the hero of all Baloch le¬ 
gends, was a Rind, the Rinds are the most respected of our 
Baloch tribes. The Baloch are popular as a race, and the 
result is that Jats and others, who are not of pure Baloch 
origin, often term themselves Baloch, with the hope that some 
day they may be looked upon as true members of the race. 

n | n a Baloch tribe the particular group to which the chief 
or iumanddr belongs, forms a small bureaucracy which takes 
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special precedence in the tribe. The Bahdwaldnzai among 
the Vfarris, the Rah^jas among the Bug'is, and the Sh^r 
Khdndni among the Jamdlis are instances in point. So 
great is the veneration of a Baloch tribesman for his chief 
that when an oath is required of him, instead of swearing by 
the Korin, he will swear.by the head or beard of his chief. 

# * # • • Owing to the semi-military constitution of the 

Baloch tribes, individual precedence is also easily recognisa¬ 
ble. At the head of all we have the chief or tumnndar , 
whose pre-eminent position no one woul 1 dare to dispute. 
Each tribe is again sub divided into a small number of main 
groups called takkars or clans, at the head of which is to- be 
found a mukadam. Each takka ? or clan is divided into a 
number of phnllis or sections, at *' t head o r which is a waddra, 
and a mukadam. Each section i again suo-divided into sub¬ 
sections, at the head of which is a motabar. Within-the tribe 
the head of each sub-division takes precedence in the order 
of his sub-division .*” 

The Jats have already been mentioned as occupying an 
inferior position, and in the lowest grade are to be found 
certain subject races consisting chiefly of occupational 
groups an 1 gypsies. These, however, are invariably includ¬ 
ed by the tribesmen-under the generic term of Jat. 

** Before the arrival of the British the Hindus merely 
resided among the tribes on sufferance in their capacity as 
useful agents for carrying on the small import and export 
trade which existed in former days ••••••••. 

Their position was extremely degraded and may best be 
gauged by the fact that among Baloch, Brdhuis and Afghans, 
there was an unwritten rule that in the course of raids and 
counter raids, women, children and Hindus were to be 
spared. ”t 

A strictly Baloch custom is that by which any Baloch 
travelling is asked by those whom he may chance to meet 
for the news, commonly called hdl by the Baloch themselves. 
The hdl means 'he latest intelligence, which the traveller 


• Census of India, 1901, Vol. V.-A., page 133. 
t Cemut of India, 1901, Vol. V.-A., page 134. 
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is bound to communicate forthwith. The interrogator in 
his turn reports the news he has gained to the first person 
he meets, and thus all sorts of intelligence are quickly 
spread amongst the Baloch. The custom is not confined to 
travellers, but when men of position meet, the hal must be 
given and received, in strict order of precedence. The' 
enquiries are profuse and cover a wide range, but a reference 
should never be made to a wife or other female relatives. 

When addressing a chief, the term xw ijha sain , dhani (lord) 
are used, while for persons of sanctity the terms are pir 
sdhib , shah s&hib or mulld sahib. 

With the Baloch hospitality is a sacred duty and may also 
be considered a pari his religion. A tribesman’s door is 
open to all corners, and an enemy even may not come to his 
house without being supplied with the best the host can 
offer. Every Baloch, when attending his tumanddr , is 
entertained at hi* tumanddr's expense ; and when going on, a 
journey he does not burden himself with carrying food but 
trusts to the hospitality of his neighbours. 

Among the Afghans hospitality is not so profuse as in the 
case of the Baloch and the custom is*limited to relatives and 
friends, who are entertained according to their position. In 
every Zarkun village there is, however, a darbdn whose 
special duty it is to look after the guests who are entertained on 
the common expense of the villagers. The Bdruzai jdgirdars 
of Kurk and Sdngdn, the Saiads of Midn Kach, and-some 
of the wealthy taminddrs in Nasirdbdd and S«bi also maintain 
guest-houses in which all strangers are accommodated. 

It is customary among the Sanatia Kdkars, Makhidni and 
Wan^chi Tarins, and Zarkiins, to raise subscriptions them¬ 
selves on certain occasions, the system being known as 
bijjdr , baspan or sawdl. Such subscriptions are raised when 
an individual has been reduced to poverty owing to unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, such as the burning down of his house, 
destruction of crops, when a heavy fine has been imposed, 
or when he is heavily in debt. Contributions are invited 
by the person in need from among his own tribesmen, who 
pay him in cash or kind according to their means. Among 
the Makhidni Tarins, the neighbouring taminddrs co-operate 
in reaping the harvest (hushar girae) and while so employed 
are fed by the owner of the crop. 
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Among the Baloch, phor takes the place of baspan, and a 
chief or tumanddr may invite contributions on the occasion 
of a marriage or to meet the expenses of hospitality : he may 
also call for subscriptions on behalf of a needy tribesman, 
who is in debt or has a heavy fine to pay. 

Conlributions in cash known as mana tnokh are paid by 
friends and relations among the Panni Afghdns, Jats and 
Baloch on the occasion of marriages, and, as in the Punjab, are 
treated as debts of honour to be repaid when occasion offers. 

The majority of the people have only two meals daily, one 
in the morning and the other at sunset. In the higher parts 
of the district wheat is the staple grain food and is made 
into unleavened cakes ( patin ) baked on a griddle. In the 
summer leavened cakes ( ktiamiri) are usually eaten for the 
morning meal. Maize, rice and millets are also used. In 
the plains the staple grain foods are judr and bdjri, the 
former being the most common. Ddl and vegetables are 
also used r -but wheat flour is only eaten by the well-to-do. 
The nomad tribes generally bake their bread in the 
form of kdk or kurnu, which is made by wrapping dough 
round a hot stone and putting it on the embers. 

Most people eat their bread plain and without relish, but 
an infusion of krut is sometimes poured over the pieces to 
which boiling ghi is added. Flockowners and Jats (camel 
breeders) use milk and its preparations, generally butter¬ 
milk, with their meals. Ogra or porridge made of crushed 
wheat or maize, boiled in water, with an addition of butter¬ 
milk or ghi , is popular among the Kdkars. 

Meat is eaten freely when it can be obtained, but it can 
seldom be afforded by the poorer classes. Sajji or mutton 
roasted before a wood fire is a speciality of the Baloch hill 
tribes and is partaken of on all special occasions and given 
to important guests. The use of Idndi , a kind of biltong, 
is common among the well-to-do classes and also among 
some of the poorer people in the Kohlu and Shdhrig tahslls. 
Another name for it is pananda and it is known as kadit or 
khadil or pattav among the Brdhuis. It is generally made 
of mutton, but occasionally also of goat’s meat, be<*f or 
camel’s flesh, and is pickled in a mixture of salt and asafce- 
tida, cut into strips and dried in the sun. 

Now-a-days the diet of the wealthier classes is becoming 
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more civilised. They drink green tea and sharbat and eat 
fowls and eggs. The use of intoxicating liquor is not un¬ 
common among the Baloch and Jats of Nasiribid. 

In the highlands mulberries, grapes, apricots, pears and 
melons are largely eaten. The wild fruits in use are the 
shinai (pistacia khanjak ), aarga (wild almonds) and the 
berries of the juniper tree which are made into a kind of 
porridge ( dusha ). The fruit (tdku) of the dwarf palm is also 
used. Vegetables are not commonly eaten but in the hills 
many of the wild plants including the khokhai (wild onion), 
the young leaves of the asafcetida plant, naghora shdrgt and 
bushki, etc., are often used. Ddl and vegetables are grown 
in the plains, the fruits of the bdr, pilu , ddla anJ the seeds 
of the gam and sawar are also eaten. 

Except among the Kdkars, the men and women eat 
separately. 

The cooking utensils ordinarily in use are few and dirty; 
they consist of a tripod, a stone griddle, an earthen pot,' a 
few drinking bowls, a wooden plate used both for kneading 
and eating, and a copper can with a spout {gadwa). 

A Baloch wears a long jdma like a smock frock down to 
the heels, suthan or loose trousers, a long chaddar or scarf, a 
pagri of cotton cloth, and shoes narrow at the toe or sandals 
of leather or grass. He wears nothing but white, and has an 
objection to colours of any kind, and will wear nothing 
coloured except his chogha or overcoat. The prejudice is, 
however, beginning to break down, and, except among the 
Marris and Bugtis, coloured and embroidered coats are 
sometimes worn by the leading men. • A Baloch woman 
wears a red or white cotton sheet over her head, and a chola 
or long shift resembling a night gown, which reaches down 
to the ankles and is prettily embroidered in front. She also 
.vears red or white paijdmas. The hair is worn in a long 
queue and the ordinary ornaments in use are bracelets, a 
nose-ring, a necklet and ear-rings. All Baloch men of full 
age carry a sword, and sometimes shields made of leather 
and studded with silver or brass. 

Eacli tr(be has its own distinctive marks either in the wav 
of tying the pagri or in the cut of their clothes. These are 
difficult to describe but are readily recognised by the tribes¬ 
men themselves. 
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The dress of the Jats and Pannis resembles that of the 
Baloch, but their shirts are shorter, and the Jats often wear 
khdki or blue trousers ; the trousers of their married women 
are generally red and those of the girts white. 

Among other Afghans, the dress of a male consists of 
baggy trousers ( par/tlk ) or (shalwdr) jdbai or shirt which 
reaches to the knee, paikae or turban tied over a conical ern 
(UiToalai), a poti or scarf and a pair of shoes or sandals. The 
women have a wrapper [tikrai) and a long shift ( ribtln or 
kamis) reaching down to the ankles, which in tfie case of 
married women is nchly embroidered in front. In the high¬ 
lands, felt coats (Aosae) and postins are worn in the winter. 
Sandals are usually worn but among the I.ill tribes these 
are being replaced by second-hand ammunition boots 
which can be bought for about Rs. 3. 

The rise in the standard of living has led to a general 
improvement in the style of dress among the wealthier 
classes in all parts of the district, and the home made 
materials are being rapidly replaced by the finer Indian 
piece-goods and muslins. Better materials are alio used for 
the dress of the women. * 

All the tribesmen Baloch, Afghdn, and Brdhui as well 
as the Jats wear long hair which falls in curls on either side 
of the face. Among the Afghans part of the hair of un¬ 
married girls is made into fine plaits over the forehpad and 
tied with a brooch (aaning-ae) the mark of maidenhood, and 
the rest is tied in a single plait at the back. That of the 
married women is divided by a narting, brought round the 
ear and made into two plaits at t back. 

The nomads of the highlands generally use blanket tents 
(Auhdi) made of goats’ hair. A variation of the Aithdi is the 
summer shelter, which is covered with mats or bushes 
instead of blankets and is called kudhal. Many of the 
cultivators in the Zawarah valley abandon their villages in 
the summer and erect temporary encampments in the hills 
which are known as mina. 

In the plains the shelters of the nomads are covered with 
mats made of the dwarf palm or of reeds and are known 

as Atri. 

The settled inhabitants of the poorer classes live in mud- 
huts, consisting generally of a single room. The roof is 
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either flat or sloping, and is made of brushwood, plastered Population. 

over with mud. In the ZiArat hills where juniper trees occur, 

the roofs are thatched with juniper bark, and somewhat 

resemble English cottages. The single room is employed 

for all purposes, including use as a cattle shed. The houses 

of the wealthier classes in Sibi and Naslrdb^d have been 

greatly improved in recent years, and consist of several 

rooms surrounded by a courtyard with separate sheds for 

cattle and stores of grain and b/ntxa. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in nisposal 0 i 
vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 11,0 ‘ ,cacl - 
inclined to the west. The mulld draws the kalima either on the 
lorehead of the corpse or on a piece of pottery or clod which 
is placed under its head. Mourning lasts for three to seven 
days in the case of a person over seven years old, during 
which time visits of condolence are received and prayers are 
offered for the soul of the.deceased. Relations and friends 
coming from a distance to condole with the family bring 
a sheep or some money as an offering and are entertained 
by the bereaved family. Among many of the tribes new 
clothes are not worn, and no pleasure*, are indulged in during 
the period of mourning. The members of the deceased s 
family among the Baloch and Jats of Sibi do not sleep on a 
bedstead, and the Baloch abstain from milk during this 
period. The mourning in the case of a child under seven 
years lasts from one to three days. Two stones are general- 
ly placed on the grave of a man, one .,at the head and one 
at the foot, and three on that pf a woman, the third 
being in the centre. Among the’ KAkars long poles are 
erected over the graves of saintly persons as a mark of 

reverence. 

The only in-door game is chak or bet, which resembles chess Amusements 
• and is played by two or four players. Boys play with ™* fe5,i ’ 
knuckle bones (badai) a d are fond of marbles. 

Of out-door games r ay be mentioned hinda, resembling 
prisoners’ base, playec. by the Kikars, and tir-kamdn or 
spear throwing whi< h is practised by the Zarktins. The 
Marris arc keen marl smen and spend much time in shooting 
at a target. The w< ll-to-Jo classes both shoot and course. 

Dancing (atlanr or j lumar) is popular among the men and 
women on all festive occasions. Among the Wan^chis and 
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Jats mixed dances are held, but among all other tribes men 

and women dance separately. 

The only festivals of consequence are the two Ids. ° 
races, dancing and shooting at a mark and wrestling o 

the amusements on these occasions. • 

Shrines are ubiquitous in the district, almost every vi age 
grave-yard having a patron saint, who in his lifetime was 
a village or tribal elder. Reverence for such saints is 
especially strong among the Kikar and Tarm A g ns. 

Their shrines generally consist of little more than a heap of 

stones, or a rough mud or stone enclosure, surrounded by 
some poles to which rags, horns and metal bells are attac c . 

In the ShAhrig tahsll the best known shrines are those 
of ; (,) Mano Nika, a saint of the Manra valley, who mira¬ 
culously produced a spring of water and whose shrine cures 
manv diseases and is specially efficacious for childless 
women ; {2) MiAn ShAdi Nika of KowAs, who is said to have 
destroyed the old village of Kowds, the ruins of which are 
still pointed out; (3) Kharwiri Nika, at Goshk, near Z.arat; 
( 4 )IsmAil Nika, a KAdiAn Saiad at Khost whc.produced a 
soring of water near Khost village; (5) Sheikh Mdsa, 
whose shrine lies at about a mile and a half from the 
ShAhrig tahsil, and who was the progenitor of the Sheikhs, 
and is said to have produced the water which irrigates the 
ShAhrig lands ; and (6) Bare ShAh of MiAn KachT The 
WanAchis also attach great reverence to the shrine of 
Plr BukhAri, who turned the water of . the Pill stream into 
milk (fiai or fiti) and thus gave its name to the PtSi valley. 

Pir ShAh Mahmiid, whose shrines are situated at Chon in 
,he JandrAn hill and at Dathi in BArkhAn, is credited with 
having produced a spring of water ; he is also supposed to 
have subsisted solely on the milk of the wild sheep. The 
shrine is held in great reverence by the. Zarktins K ° h,u ’ 
t he KhA.rAns and by the Ldn. AfghAns of Duke The shrme 
a, MaidAn Gari of the Tawakli Mast Fakir, a Sh.rAn. Marr, 

who died in .89a. 11150 a ff real local re P utat,OD - 

In the Sibi tahsil the important shrines are those of. (i) 
Male or the Akhund SAhib near SAfi ; (2) Pirak Pir, a Marri 
aint ; (3) Pir H 4 ji and Plr Bukhiri whose shrmes are near 


+ Mentioned under Bukhir. Saiad. at pa ge 69. 
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Sibi J ( 4 ) Sheikh Katte near Njiri; (5) Hotmin the Marri, at 
Quat-Mandai ; and (6) Saiad Ntir Muhammad at Singin. 
Another famous saint in the Sibi district was Saiad Bachan 
Sh 4 h, who, in order to show his miraculous power to Nawdb 
Misri Kh 4 n, Bdruzai, cast his own son, Juman Sh4h, into the 
fire and brought him out unhurt. 

Both among girls and boys, and especially among the Jats 
and K 4 kars, many names are to be found which are possibly 
of totemistic origin. They are those of animals or plants, 
such as toti (parrot) and khabar (tree) and references to 
colours such as nilai (bay) and sainand (dun). In other cases 
the denominations used for men are those usual among 
Muhammadans, while, in the case of women, names begin¬ 
ning or ending with Bibl, Khdtun, Niz or Bino are popular. 
Shortened forms of the long names given to men as Piru for 
Plr Muhammad, Durru for Dur Muhammad, etc., are fre¬ 
quently used. Among the Baloch and Jats, Pannis and 
Zarkiins, the names of the grand-parents are often given to 
the children of both sexes. 

Among the domiciled Hindus, abbreviated names, such as 
D£u, Vru, Wihra, Tota are much used, and the names of the 
girls generally follow those of their brothers, thus, if the 
brother is called Tota, his sister’s name would be Toti, and, 
if Ganga, Gangi. 

No ceremonies are observed on the birth of a girl, and she 
is named by the mother or some female relative. The birth 
of a’boy is announced thrice by the women attending the 
mother, guns are fired, and there are general congratulations. 
Among the wealthy Baloch, the man who conveys the first 
ne*s to the father is presented with a camel or a horse. The 
boy is named on the third or sixth day, after consultation 
with a mul/d. The ceremony of circumcision takes place 
before the seventh birthday. 

In stating his name a man will generally add that of his 
sub-section, section, clan and tribe to which he belongs. 
The term khdn is used both as a suffix and prefix, and in 
the latter case is considered a mark of honour among the 
Afghans. The teem tualtk is applied among the Afghans not 
only to village headmen hut ajso to large landowners and 
men of influence. Strictly speaking, the term mtiidt is con 
lined to the chiefs of the Marri, Bugti, and Dombki tribes 
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and to the head of the Bdnizai family of Sibi; but it is com¬ 
monly applied by the Pdndzais, Sdrangzais, Zarkuns an 
Diimars to their leading men. The term nadira is used 
among the Baloch to distinguish the headmen of the 
various clans, and the word mir is also a title of honour. 
Among the Jats the term rats is given to their leading men. 
Among titles possessing a religious significance may be 
mentioned the prefix shdh sdhib or the suffix shdh , which are 
employed by Salads; sheikh is also sometimes u*ed in a 
similar sense. The terms mulld and akhund are applied to 
men who have some pretensions to religious learning. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour \maydr), which pre- 
vailed among the people before the British occupation and 
which still influence the actions of many of them, is not 
without importance from the point of view of administration, 
and a brief reference may be made to them here. They are 
gradually giving way before British law and order. 

It was incumbent on a tribesman : 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 
refuge with him. The refugee was called hamsdyah or bhot , 
and was always maintained by his protector so long as he 
remained unaer the latter’s roof. An adulterer was, 

however, generally refused protection. 

(3) To defend to the last property entrusted to him. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of the 
person and property of a guest. Responsibility for the pro¬ 
perty of a guest does not appear to have been undertaken 
by the Pannis and Jats of Sibi, but a Tarln or Kdkar of 
Shdhrig and a Zarkiin was bound to recoup any loss. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a mins¬ 
trel or a boy who had not taken to trousers. 

(6) To pardon an offence on the intercession of a woman 
of the offender’s family, a Saiad ora mulld , an exception 
being always made in cases of adultery and muider. 

(7) To refrain from killing a man who had entered the 
shrine of a pir so long as he remained within its precincts ; 
and also a man who, whilst fighting, begged for quarter 
with grass in his mouth, or a cloth round his neck or who 

put down his arms. 

(8) To cease fighting when a mulld, a Saiad, or a woman 
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BLOOD COMPELS A TION. 

bearing the Korin on his or her head, intervened between Population 

the parties. 

( 9 ) To punish an adulterer with death. 

In pre-British days blood had to be avenged by blood if System of 
the parties were of equal position and influence ; but if the r<pnsals - 
relations of the person killed were weak, the matter was 
compromised by the payment of compensation. In cases in 
which the parties belonged to the same tribe and the offender 
himself was out of retch, his nearest relation, viz., h'S 
brother, father or cousin was slain. If, however, the offender 
belonged to another tribe, it was incumbent on the-aggrieved 
party to kill one of the section, clan or tribe to which 
the former belonged. Such a system was liable to indefinite 
extension and led to interminable blood-feuds which con* 
tinued until either the authorities or friends intervened to 
arbitrate. In such cases the losses on either side were 
reckoned up and compensation was paid to the side which 
had lost most-. 

Might was right in days gone by, and the position of the Blood corn- 
party aggrieved was the principal factor in determining the P en8 * t,on# 
price to be paid for blood ; hence the compensation for a 
mu! la. a Saiad or a person belonging to a sard dr khil or 
lead ng family was ordinarily double that payable for a 
tribesman. The ordinary rate of compensation at present 
among the Jamilis, Golas and Khosas is a girl and Rs. 200; 

Umrdnis, a girl and Rs. 200 or Rs. 1,500 if no girl is 
given ; among the Jats a girl or Rs. 500 ; among the tribes 
in Sibi ft is Rs. 200 in cash, a girl, a sword and a gun ; 
and among the Pannis two girls. Among the Afghan tribes 
of Si hrig it varies frbm Rs. 700 to Rs. 2,500, a larger 
pc tion of which is made up in kind ; while among the Zarktins 
of Kohlu the rate of payment is a girl,* a sword or gun and 
Rs. 500. The loss of an eye or an arm counts as jquivalent 
to half a life ; and the compensation for a tooth varies from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 60. In former days in Naslrdbdd a thief was 
made to pay eleven times the value of the stolen property. 
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The census of 1901 in this part of the District was carried 
out through the tribal headmen on the ‘‘family system ” of 
enumeration, and the results thus obtained showed a total 

Population, population of 38,919* ; Marris 20,391 and Bugtis 18,528. 

The incidence of populaticn was about 6 per square mile in 
the Marri and 5 per square mile in the Bugti country. 
Further details of the principal census statistics are given in 
table II, Vol. B. Previous to 1891 rough estimates were 
made from time to time, and in 1867 the fighting strength of 
the two tribes was computed at 2,070 for the Marris and 
1,600 for the Bugtis. In 1870 Mr. Bruce estimated the 
numbers of the Marri fighting men, including the Mazarinis, 
at about 4,000 and those of the Bugtis at about 2,200. In 
1891 the total strength of the Marris was shown as 9,578 
(men .,090, women 1,830, boys 1,605 and girls 1,053) and 
of the Bugtis 13,709 (men 5,325, women 4,264, boys 2,520 
and girls 1,600). Compared with 1891, the total population 
in 1901 shows an increase of 67 per cent., Marris 113 per 
cent., and Bugtis 35 per cent. This large inciease may 
chiefly be accounted for by the more satisfactory methods of 
enumeration, but it may also be assumed that the actual 
numbers have increased owing to a more settled government 
and the cessation of raids and internal feuds. 

The following table shiws the age statistics and the com¬ 
parative number of the sexes as far as information is 
available from the census records :— 


Tribal area. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Adults 


Adults. 

Females 
under la 
years. 

Marri country 

20.391 

0,877 

4.014 

6.403 

3.497 

Marri'* 

19.'6* 

6,478 

4.374 

5.037 

3 »* 7 > 

HamsAyas ... 

1,091 

349 

111 

3 »* 

198 

Hindut 

140 

5 ° 

'9 

44 

*7 

Bugti country 

18,528 

6.238 


5.139 

3.123 

Bugtia ••• ••• 

' 7.548 

5.869 

3.83* 

4.846 

3.001 

Ham si vat ... ••• 

708 

*59 

'** 

IOQ 


h 1 nd US • ■* • • • 

2 72 

MO 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


The very great majority of the population are nomads, and 
there are only a few permanent villages. In addition to 
Quat Mandai.-and Bidra, which are now included in the 
Sibi tahsil, the only villages in the Marri country are Kahdn, 
the tribal head-quarters, and Mdwand ; while in the Bugti 
country the villages are D<£ra Bugti, Sangsila and Loti. 
Both Kah 4 n and Odra Bugti are surrounded by walls, and 
the chiefs and principal members have good houses, but for 
the rest the dwellings consist chiefly of small mud hovels. 

Both Marris and Bugtis migrate periodically to the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of Ddra Ghdzi Khdn, Jacobdbdd and Sibi and 
more especially in ye«rs of drought and famine. A number 
of the Marris regularly spend half the year in the Kohlu valley 
with their flocks and herds. 

In the time of Sarddr Bibrak 800 Shambrini Bugtis migra¬ 
ted permanently to Rohri in Sind ; and about forty years 
ago 250 men of the Sundrdni section of the Perozdni clan 
settled down in Ldrkdna. A considerable migration of the 
Marris took place in the time of Sardrir Mubdrak Khdn, the 
son of BahMwalan, when about 5,000 tribesmen are said to 
have permanently removed to Mirpur in Sind, Several 
Marri and Bugti families have also settled from time to time 
in the Jacobabdd district. The Ddmanis, a predatory and 
nomad tribe living in the Persian Snrhad on the borders of 
Chdgai, claim their descent from the Marris, but it is not 
known when they separated from the parent stock. 

1 he social customs of the Marris and Bugtis 111 most essen¬ 
tials follow the general customs ol the Baloch, which have 
already been described in detail in Chapter 1 , Population. 
Among the Marris, the Bah<lwal 4 nzais or the ruling family 
(snnidr k/icl) do not give their girls to other Marris or to any 
other tribesmen except those who belong to families of a 
similar standing among the Mizdri, Drishak and Dombki 
tribes. They have, however, no objection to taking their 
brides Irom the Marri clans, from other Baloch tribes and 
sometimes even from the I .its. 


Population . 

Villages and 
tbeir char¬ 
acter. 


Migration. 


Marriage 

customs. 
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Language. 


The Marri 
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CHAP. V. — MARRI-BUGTI COUXTRY. 

Among the other tribesmen bride price [lc.b) is generally 
paiu, the amount varying frcm Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 according 
to the position of the parties. Exchanges of g> r l s between 
families (mattan) are common. The dower (fuiq 1 rnah ) 
varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. and in rare cases sometimes 
amounts to Rs. 70. Children among friends, and especially 
in the Lohar4ni tribe, are sometimes betrothed (shti#) at an 
earlv age, but marriage does not usually take place until 
after puberty. Polygamy is permitted, but is rare except 
among the well-to-do. Custom allows cohabitatur. with 
concubines, but their offspring do not inherit. Divorce is rare, 
and adultery and misconduct are usually punished by death. 
In this respect the Marris and Bugtis are peri aps stricter 
than most other tribes, mere suspicion on the part of a hus¬ 
band being sufficient and tribal custom does not demand any 
proof. If the seducer effects his escape, the case is settled 
by jrga and compensation is awarded, the amount being 
determined on the merits of each case ; the u-ual rate among 
the Mams being Rs. 1 ,coo, a girl, a sword and a gun, and 
among the Bugtis one or two girls and trom Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. 
Within the tribal areas r.o punishment is awarded for killing 
the guilty parties, but outside these limits the tribesmen 
cannot claim the privilege of tribal custom, and are liable to 
whatever punishment may be awarded by the law of the land 
within the limit of which the offence has been committed. 

The Marris and Bugtis speak the eastern dialectof Baluchi, 
Which contains a large percentage of Sindi and Punjabi words ; 
the Hindus and Jats Jiving in the tribal areas speak Jatki. 

According to the census of 1901 the population of the 
Marri country was 20.391, which included 19,161 tribesmen, 
1.090 hamsdvas and 140 Hindus. The hamsayas chiefly consist 
of Jats (both cultivators and camel graziers), artisans and 
servile dependants. The Hindus, who are mostly traders and 
have bten settled in the country for some generations, are ol 
the Arora caste and originally came from Harand, Dajal and 
Kachhi. 
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TRIBES 


Of the earliest inhabitants of the Pass, nothing what¬ 
ever is known. That the people were at one time Zoroas- 
trians by religion, may be inferred from the prevalent 
traditions as to the construction of the ancient kdrezes 
near the Kirta village, and the masonry aqneduct from 
the Ghaib Pir spring to the Khajuri village in S&rawan 
about 6 miles from Bibi Nani indicates that they hau 


POPULA¬ 

TION. 

Ethnogra¬ 
phical his¬ 
tory. 
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BOLAN. 


Popttla.* attained a fairly high degree of civilization. The present 
* inhabitants, the Kuchiks, assert their descent from Hot, 
one of the five mythical ancestors of the Baloch. In 
former times the Kuchiks are Baid to have not only 
occupied the Bolan but also Dasht, Marav and Lop in 
Sarawan. They lost Da9ht and Marav to the Kurds in 
the time of their headman Lashkar Khan 1 and the 
Kalois took Lop from them in the time of their headman, 
Bashku II. If the story of the Kuchiks is correct that 
they arrived in the Bolin with Mir Chakar, their occupa¬ 
tion must date from the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

Census. The first regular census of the District, the results of 
which have been published, was carried out in 1901, and 
was synchronous in all the railway limits and at Mach and 
Kirta. The tribes living in the Pass, outside the juris¬ 
diction of the tahsildar, Buch as the Kurds, Sahtakzais 
and Mingals, were enumerated with their parent tribes in 
Kalat and included in the Sarawan figures. Similarly 
the levies at various posts were included in the tribes 
to which the men belonged. The remarks that follow in 
this section are accordingly confined to the population 
enumerated in the Pass more especially to the Kuchiks, the 
remainder being dealt with in the Gazetteer of Sarawan. 

Density A detailed statement of the principal census statistics 
and villages. ^ found in table II, Vol. B. According to the 

census of 1901, the total population was 1,936 of whom 
1,483 were males and 453 females.*' The population per 
square mile was 2, and that per house a little less than 
3. The number of villages recorded in the census was 
8 which included, Mach, the bead quarters station of the 
tahsildar, and the stations at Kolpur, Hirok, Abigum, 
Pishi, Panir, and Mushkaf. 

Kirtavil* The only village occupied by the people of the 
country was Kirta. It is made up of three hamlets, the 
oldest and biggest being the central one known as ^irta 
•The Nuahki Railway portion ia not included in theae figures. 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


Kalin or Shakar Khin Shahr, the southern quarter as P° ] 
Tamaz Khan Shahr and the northern as Nabiab&d 
Manryar. In 1901, it possessed a population of 477 
persons, of whom 241 were males and 236 females. The 
village consists (1905), like most others in Baluchistan, 
of mud hovels; it possesses a couple of baniaa ’ shops, a 
patwdr khdnu , and the remains of a civil bungalow, tt has 
two maajida in one of w hich children of both sexes are taught 
the Koran and elementary Persian. The water supply is 
from springs, the Bolan river, and wells; there is no 
arrangement for sanitation. 

Previous to 1901, no regular census of the District had- Growth of 
been attempted, but in 1891 the population of the Pass pop 0 !® 4,1011 - 
was estimated at 1,557 souls, consisting chiefly of the 
labouring and trading classes. The village of Kirta was 
not enumerated nor did the figures include the Railway 
population. No reliable figures are, therefore, available 
illustrating the growth of population, but some idea of 
the undoubted increase which has taken place may be 
formed from the tir$ or shares into which the land and 
water of Kirta are divided for each harvest according to 
the number of adult males, a system which will be dealt 
with in detail elsewhere. Before the British occupation 
these iir$ are stated to have Beldom exceeded 15, while 
in the distribution for the kharij' harvest of 1905, the 
number of shares was 39. It may be assumed from this 
that the population of Kirta has more than doubled, a 
result which should not be surprising, when the fact is 
remembered that Kirta had been almost depopulated on 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s first arrival in the Bolan in 1875. 

The habits of the Kuchiks are settled; only those who Mi afcion 
own lands_ in Dadhar move to that nxdbat for short ^ ^ 
periods of the year, while those who possess little land 
at Kirta proceed to Kachhi and Sind in the winter for 
agricultural labour. Large numbers of Br&huiB traverse 
the Pasa>on their periodical moves from the highlands to 
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Popuiii.* Kachhi and back, and it is crowded with them during 
October and November, and March and April. 

Immigrant*. The Mazarani Harris in pre-British days often visited 
the District to pasture their flocks, and, as has been noted 
in the section on History, were considered of sufficient 
importance in the eighties to be given service in the 
levies. Most of them have now moved back to the Murri 

Cha r4ni country, but a few, belonging 

Tangani. to the groups noted in the mar- 

B$dkni* n * ginal table, have been iimalga- 

Kungrini. mated with the Bangul/.nis and 

pay kkaf, in the shape of a sheep per flock to the Bangulzai 
wodcra. The Mubarakzai M£ngals, who cultivate lands 
in Dasht, and the Nakamzais visit the District perio¬ 
dically in search of pasture. 

In 1901, 39 persons were recorded as having been born 
in British and Administered Territory in Baluchistan, and 
551, of whom 293 were males and 258 females, in the 
Kalat State. The number of persons who were born in 
India outside Baluchistan, was 1,077, of whom 901 were 
males and 176 females; 47 persons, viz. 41 males and 6 
females, were born in Native States in India outside 
Baluchistan,* and 211, 209 males and 2 females, were born 
in Afghanistan. The province in India, from wh'ich most 

immigrants come, is the Punjab 


Hoaiiiferpur ( 117 ), Amrit- (833), followed by the United 

( 189 >.*nd Sind (45). 

lundur ( 56 ), Jheluru ( 44 ), The immigrants from the Punjab 

Gimttspur ( 58 ), Gujran- , ••nr 

wMa (44). are drawn principally from the 

Districts noted in tfye margin. 

Age The census figures showed that in 1901 most of the 
Bt^ c * people, both men and women, were between the ages 
statistics, of 20 to 40, the former representing about 63 per cent, 
'uuty and* °* ma ^ e population and the latter about 42 per cent, 
infirmities, of the female population. The disparity between the 

• Cemut of India, 1901, Vol. V. A., table XI. 
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8EXE8 AND CIVIL CONDITION . 


males and females may be accounted for by the presence 
of numbers of immigrants who are employed on the rail¬ 
way, most of whom are not accompanied by their wives. 

Vital statistics are not recorded. A summary enquiry, 
made by the tahsildar at Kirta in 1905 regarding the 
birth and death rate, indicated that 1*8 per cent, of births 
and 0*4 per cent, of deaths on the total population of the 
village bad occurred during the preceding 12 months. 

The proportion of births among males and females was 
as 8 to 1. Apparently infant mortality is not heavy. 

No infirmities were recorded in 1901. In 1905, there 
was one boy at Kirta who had been born deaf and dumb. 

The disproportion of women to men in 1901, viz., 453 Compan- 
women to 1,483 men, was large, the reason for which has ^ 
already been explained. Among the population whose 
birth place was in India beyond Baluchistan, the propor¬ 
tion was 901 males to 176 females. At Kirta, the number 
of the sexes was almost equal. 

Of the total population, 705 were married males and 
232 married females, 117 were widowers and 48 widows, 

661 unmarried males and 173 unmarried females. It is 
satisfactory to note that all the widowed persons* male 
and female, were over twenty years of age. Only six 
females and one male had been married in the age period 
up to 12 years, and three males and four females in the 
period from 12 to 15, facts which indicate that early 
marriage is not common, an inference which is further 
supported by the fact that 344 males or about 52 per cent, 
of the total unmarried males were aged between twenty 
and forty. Marriage is generally delayed because a 
cultivator requires a full grown woman as his wife, who, 
besides performing domestic duties, can help him in the 

fields. 

So far as can be ascertained, polygamy is rare except 
among the well-to-do, -thongh the people have no objection 
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Poruna. 

TIOH. 


Marriage 

oeremomea. 


to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four as prescribed 
by Muhammadan Law. The wealthy take more wives 
than one either for pleasure, or, sometimes, for the sake 
of offspring. In the Kirta village the percentage of 
married men having more wives than one is about 8 3. 
Marriage with near relations is preferred as the expense 
is less, and the common ties among the group are thereby 
drawn closer. Among the Kuchiks, the Bangulanis, who 
are the tarddrkfiei or chief’s family, are endogamous to 
some extent. They also never give their daughters in 
marriage to other Kuchiks nor to Afghans, but take other 
Kuchik girls in marriage. Their girls, however, have 
been married among the leading families of Brihuis, viz. 
Ktirds, Lehris and Banguliais. 

Betrothals of children, not yet born, are known among 
the better classes, but with the poorer classes, the 
bridegroom is generally above twenty and the bride four 
years his junior. Ordinarily a man has nothing to say 
in the selection of his bride, but when his parents wish 
him to marry they look for a suitable girl and the first 
step taken is to send a man (wukil) to the parents of 
the girl to sound them, and if they give their consent, 
the father of the bridegroom with some of his relatives 
(msr) go to the girl’s father, and make a formal request 
for the hand of the girl, on the acceptance of which 
prayers ( fateh ) are offered and 6weets are distributed. 
The prayers render the betrothal (sang) binding. After 
a couple of days, the bridegroom presents to the bride 
a wrapper ( tari ) and a ring (mvndri), the latter being 
put on the index finger of the bride’s right hand. 
When the marriage (nr) is to be celebrated, the father 
or guardian of the bridegroom with a few friends and 
relations visits the bride’s parents, and places a sum of 
money varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. f>0 in a plate. This 
is called lab; it is not treated as bride-price but the gift 
is regarded as a mark of honour to the bride’s parents. 
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BRIDE-PRICE AND DOWER . 


The money is retained by the latter, % date is fixed, and ^2*22**" 
nikah is performed, in accordance with the Muhammadan 
rite, at the bride’s house. Besides the lab, the bride¬ 
groom has to supply the father of the girl with provisions 
for the entertainment of the wedding guests. During the 
interval between betrothal and marriage, he also has to 
find a dresB for the bride once every three months, com¬ 
prising a wrapper (sari), shirt ( pathk ), and trousers 
(ghalwdr), with sometimes also a pair of shoes. In case of 
a widow’s remarriage no ceremonies except the nikah are 
observed. 

Bride-price, in the sense it is used among the Af gh&ns, 
is not known among the Kuchiks, and the only payment 
made is the lab mentioned above. Dower or Kaq-i-mahr 
is recognised, the usual amount being Rs. 7 ; it is filed 
at the time of the nikah , and is either paid on the spot or 
is presented by the bride to the husband. In place of 
haq-i-mahr, the husband, sometimes, presents his wife 
with a share of the merit ( sawab ), which he hopes to 
obtain after death by giving alms from his hearth in his 
life time. This share is generally one-third and is known 
p„s teak, and the gift saves the husband from the onus of 
giving any dower upon earth. 

As in other parts of Baluchistan, the system of ex¬ 
change of girls ( char-pa chart) prevails. 

The marriage erpenses vary according to the position Marriage 
of the contracting parties, the average amount which expenBe8, 
falls on the bridegroom’s party being about Rs. 120. The 
bride’s parents generally present her with a dresB, a few 
silver ornaments and articles of household furniture, 
which cost them from Rs. 80 to Rs. 40. 

The usual reasons for divorce are the disagreeable Divorce, 
temper of the woman and Buspected immorality; the 
ordinary method of divorce is to throw three stones or 
clods (tain deagh) into the lap of the father or other 
guardian of the woman in the presence of two witnesses, 
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Popula. the words “I divorce you” being repeated thrice at the 
• ' * same time. The divorced woman returns to her parents, 
carries with her the presents ( ddj ) made to her by her 
parents at the time of the wedding, and can, in consulta¬ 
tion with them, marry any one she likes. If sh« has been 
divorced on account of suspected misconduct, she usually 
finds it difficult to secure a respectable husband. If 
a woman’s husband is proved to be impotent, her parents 
can obtain a divorce through the intervention of the 
tribal headmen. 

Widows. Among the Kuchiks, as among the Marris and Bugtis, 
a woman on the death of her husband is permitted to 
return to her parents, taking her ddj, but leaving all other 
property and the children in the custody of her husband’s 
male heirs. She is at liberty to remarry any one she 
likes with the consent of her parents, only a small amount 
of lab being demanded. If she elects to stay in the 
house of her deceased husband, she is entitled to 
maintenance. 

Penalties of Before the British occupation death was the punishment 
adultery. 0 f a f a i^less wife, caught flagrante delicto, and of her 
paramour, the husband and any of his male relations and 
the woman’s father, brother, or other guardian being 
entitled to constitute himself the executioner. An 
interesting case, illustrative of the custom, occurred in 
1890, when Kutab EZh&n and Chutta, Siahpaas, and 
Bakhshi, Muhammad Sh&hi, killed Murad Kh&n, Chotai, 
and Musamm&t Khair Khattin wife of Mur&d Ali, 
Si&hp&d, at Kirta. The case was directed to be dealt 
with under the Frontier Crimes Regulation, and njirga of 
leading chiefs heard the case and found that adultery had 
been committed. In awarding a punishment which was 
light, it was noted that the murder of both parties was 
not regarded as a reprehensible crime by the people of 
the country and that the accused did not think that they 
had committed a crime at all, and were supported in this 
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opinion bj the popular voice of the oountry.* 

In pro-British days, if both the adulterees and her 
seducer were killed, matters ended there. An adulterees 
seldom escaped death, but if the seducer managed to 
escape, the case against him wma settled by the tribal 
headmen. Tho penalty usually exacted from him was a 
girl (* 0119 ) for the injured husband, and Ri. 100 in cash and 
arm! (the latter penalty being locally known as riren in 
Baluchi and mvk\ iu Brahui) for the woman’s father. 


Porrui- 

TIOK. 


The custom has in recent years been somewhat modihed 
by ths imposition of fines by Government, while, if a 
girl (sdru^) is not forthcoming, a cash payment of Rs. 200, 
is substituted. The penalty, however, vanes with the 
circumstances of the case; in a case which occurred in 
1900 and in which the adulterer escaped, the compensa¬ 
tion payable according to the Baloch custom was stated 
by the jirga to be Ra. 1,500, but this amount was subse¬ 
quently reduced to Ra. 1,200, of which Ra. 400 were paid 
to the injured husband, and Rs. 800 to the father of the 
adulteress, this being the usual proportion in which com¬ 
pensation in such cases is divided. A further fine of 
Ra 200 was imposed by the Political Agent when confirm¬ 
ing the award. 

The position of women is one of great degradation, The otaius 
girls being not infrequently awarded as part compensation ^Trights 
for blood. A wife must not only carry water, prepare to property, 
food and attend to all ordinary domestic duties, but she 
must take the flocks out to gr&se, groom her husband’s 
horse and assist v in cultivation. She has no rights in 
property except to the presents given her by her parents 
at her wedding, which she may carry away when divorced. 

Aa a widow, too, she is only entitled to subsistence 
allowance from her late husband’s estate so long as she 
does not return to her parents or is remarried. 

• Administration Report of lhs Baluchistan Agency, for 1890-91 
p. p. 95-96. 
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The people in the upper part of the Bolin Pass speak 
Brihui, while the indigenous people of Kirta speak Baluchi. 
The speakers of the latter language were 494 in 1901 or 
about 25 per cent, of the total population. Those speaking 
Pashtd and Persian numbered 150 and 110 respectively. 
Punjtbi 877. The number of persons speaking 

vernaculars of other Provinces 
in India was 1,152 as shown in 
the marginal table. English 
was spoken by 20 persons, these being chiefly the employes 
of the Railway. 


Urdu 

Sindi 

Hindi 

Others 


198. 

33. 

31. 

13. 


The Kuchiks, the only tribe of importance, are a section 
of the Rind Baloch, and in 1901 they numbered 174 msles 
and 152 females. According to Mr. M. L. Dames,* the 
Kuchiks comprise the Chotai, Syahphadh (Siahpid) and 

Jalambani septs, but thoBe of 
Kirta are divided into the nine 
groups shown in the margin.f 
Of these, the Hasr&nri have 
entirely disappeared, the Katiar have been amalgamated 
with the Magassis, the majority of the Pugs and Sh&d6n- 
zais have joined the Bangulzai Br&huis, and the Majwis, 
now known as the Bajoi, have similarly been absorbed 
among the JhalawftlT brauuis. The Bul&nis, which sept 
also includes the Siahpad, now form part of the Jalambi- 

nis. The approximate number 
of families residing in Kirta now 
(1905) is indicated in the mar- 
4 . ginal table. To these are added 
some twenty families of ham - 
tdydhs, who have long shared in the good and ill of 
Kuchiks and have thereby acquired a right to participate 
in the tribal land so long as they live in Kirta. 


Bangul&ni 
J&l&mbkni 24} 
Bulfcni • 3 [ 

Sithpfcd 13} 
Chotai 


f Bangullni, Jalamb&ni, 
Chotai, Bulfcni, Hasr&nri, 
Kfctikr, Pug, Shidlnzai and 
Mkjwi or Btjoi. 


•Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, No. IV. The Baloch Race, 
by M. Longworth Dames, 1904, 
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Muhunmad 8hahi 

Buiini 

Dtnirzai 

Btdiui 

SUddnui 

KArd 



1. 

]. 

3. 

o 

4. 
6 . 
2 . 
1 . 


Their names and the number 
of families are given in the 
margin. 


The constitution of a Baloch tribe has been described 
m detail in the Census Report for 1901 and need not be 
repeated here. The Kuchiks, though owning the Rind 
Sardar as their chief, have long occupied a position of 
isolation from him and have had a headman of their own. 
Common good and iU as in the case of other Baloch tribes 
has been the main principle on which their constitution 
has grown up. A neir comer was admitted by the 
headman, such admission being known as had parothi 
(literally, bone breaking). It was celebrated by the 
slaughter of a sheep and, before the British occupation 
the had paroth received a share of land and water at 
the periodical distribution. Owing to immunity from 
external raids and internal peace, fresh recruits are no 
longer needed or received. Indeed, on finding themselves 
under British protection, the Kuchiks tried in 1891 
though unsuccessfully, to oust those who in former days 
had borne the burden of the day with them. The 
ytr,a, to whmh the caee was referred, were unanimous 
that the hamsayahi , who were in Kirta before the villa™ 

was burnt by the Marri raiders* were entitled to share 
in the land and water. 


For some generations the Knchilc headman is alleged 
to hare levied .ung in the Bolin. With the aid of the 
headmen of septs (wadera) he also controlled the tribe 
adjudged between disputants, and, at times of emergency’ 
furnished, through the Kind chief, the quota of men-at-arms 
required by the Khan of Kalat. The chieftainship has ai- 
ways been in t he Bangulani group who trace their descent to 
• Kirta appear, to hav. been burnt by the Harris about 1873 


Popula¬ 
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Kuchiks. 
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one Bangui. His direct descendants are noted in the 


Tan gar, Laahkar Kbfcn, 
Mubarak Khfcn. T'-'tshku I, 
Mazid Kh^n lir ilnm Khbn 


margin, each of them succeeding 
to the chieftainship in turn. 
After Sihib Khan came troub- 


and SNbib Kbhn. ) 0UB times, and the narrative 

that follows will be rendered clearer by reference to the 


genealogical table which will be found in appendix II. 

Sahib Khan was succeeded by Nazar Khan. When 
the latter died, his son Sultan Khan was a minor and the 
Kuchiks elected his uncle, Bashku, brother of Nazar 
Khan, as headman. Bashku was succeeded by his son 
Fatih Khan. Meanwhile Samand Khan, son of Sultan 
Khan, and grandson of Nazar Khan, was putting forward 
his claim to the title of neadman. He was supported by 
Pak^ Khan, son of Bahidur Khan, but both were 
treacherously murdered by Fatih Khan. Naturally the 
three sons of Samand Khin, with Baiiidur Khan son of 
Pakar Khan on coming of age, vowed vengeance against 
Til Khin and the other sons of Fatih Khan. They 
migrated to ihe Ma/ri country, whence they raided Kirta, 
and eventually a fight took place at the Panirband hill in 
which there were losses off both sides. Peace was de¬ 
clared and Samand Xhin’s and Fakir Klin’s descendants 
returned to Kirta, wh;re they were given 2 tin of land 
and water either as. their portion of the chief’s share in 
the land or in blood compensation. Subsequently, Nabi 
Bakhsh, son of Samand Khin. preferred a claim to the 
chieftainship, but this was disallowed by Sir Robert 
S&ndeman in 1881. Nabi Bakhsh’s son, Karim Bp khsh, 
never forgets his claim and har not been on good terms 
with the present headman, Mir Shakar Khin son of Til 

Khin (1905). 

The Bangulinis are now (1905) divided into three sub¬ 
sections known as the Fatih Khinzai, Samand Khinzai, 
and Pakir Khinzai. The leading men among them are 
MirWazir Khin, a restless and intriguing spirit, Drihin, 
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Az&d Kh&n, Mir Huir Ebin, Eirim Bikhih, In 
Khan. Owing to internal factions, and to the pretence 
of British officials in the Pass, to whom the people refer 
their disputes, the influence of the Kuchik headman him 
decreased in recent years. Shakar Kh&n, the headman, 
is in receipt of a monthly allowance of Rs. 40 from the 
Bolan levy service. The chieftainship carries with it the 
privileges of receiving a special share of the tribal land, 
known as the ntdm digdr*, teri from the Damb land; and 
chunra from all lands. The niam digdr is the exclusive 
right of the chief; the tdri and chunn are shared among 
all the members of the Fatih Khinzai $arddrJchel. Seri 
is the allotment of a piece of land for the keep of the Kuchik 
headman’s cattle; chunra, is the allotment of a tir at each 
distribution to the chief section. The members of the 
tarddrkhel also receive one-fifth of the gross produce of 
the flats under cultivation between the Kirta village and 
the Naoling or Kundalani bridge, except Alligul Bint, 
after deducting the Government revenue and the wages 
payable to the village menials. The headman of the 
Jalambdnis is Bakhtiar Kh4n, and that of the Chotais, Akil 
Khan; the latter’s son Islam Kh4n, however, does the 
work (1905). 

Physically, the Knchiks are of medium size and light 
build with a half-starved appearance. ' They are said to 
be a quarrelsome lot and they are indifferent cultivators. 
Their morality, notwithstanding the severe penalties for 
adultery, is indifferent. 


Muhammadans 
Hindus ... 
Christians 
Sikhs 
Othsrs ... 


. 1,199. 
. 582. 
. 22 . 

. 124. 
9. 


^aaouiauuuUU 




habitants by religion is givi 
in the marginal table. The i 
digenous inhabitants are i 
Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. Most of them are illit 

rate and their acquaintance with the tenets of their religi< 

is, therefore, limited, but they are regular in the observan 
of fasts, prayers and alms-giving. Two muUds attend 
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Popui^- their religious wants (1905), one in Nabiibid and the other 
TI0H ' in Kalin Kirta or Shakar Khah Shahr. They conduct pray- 

era and perform marriage and funeral ceremonies; the mull * 

of Kirta Kalin &1bo imparts religious instruction to the 


village children. 

The people believe in the intercession of ancestors and 
saints in the pursuits of their daily life. These saints are 
invoked to cure diseases, to avert calamities, to bring 
rain, to preserve the supply of water used for irrigation 
from the perennial stream, and to bless the childless with 
offspring. Belief in evil spirits and their powers of theft 
is general. For purposes of protecting the grain on the 
threshing floor, the heap is encircled by a line drawn wit 
a sword, and an amulet is placed over it until it can be 

measured for division. 

If a Kuchik is called as he is starting on a journey, he 
must return and sit down before starting again. The 
braying of a donkey when a journey is being commenced 
is also of bad omen. If, after starting, a sisi, a woman 
of bad character, a minstrel or an old man crosses t e 
path, the traveller must return home and begin again. 
A Kuchik will not sell milk, ghi, meat and melons produced 


tocopation. 


on his holding. . . . 

The occupation of the indigenous population is agricul¬ 
ture ; the aliens are employed on the railway and mi i ary 
road. The following table gires the occupations of the 
1,233 actual workers recorded in 1901: 

Transport and storage (Railway) 

Earth work and general labour (Railway) 

Administration (clerks, police and levies) 

Personal, household and sanitary services 
Buildings (masons) 

Light, fuel and fodder 


u 

Food, drinks etc. 

Commerce .. 

Independent 
Agriculture 
Learned and artistic professions 

Others . 


488 

278 

73 

67 

47 

38 

34 

14 

32 

85 

46 

31 
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Custom of hospitality. 

Class distinctions an u marked among the Eoehiki aa 
among other BaJoch tribes, the headman and leading men 
among the Bangulinis and the headman of the Jalambini 
and Chotai occupying a poeition of dietinet superiority to 
the raet of the people. Beeidee managing the affaire of 
the tribe in general, the Bangulknis preaide at the period¬ 
ical distribution of tribal lands, in which they still poeeeas 
specific shares which are higher to those of the rest of 
the tribesmen. 

The usual custom of taking and giving the news (kdl) 
is observed. Enquiries and answers are limited to the 
usual salutation, welcome and enquiries after the health 
of the person concerned, of his immediate relations, and 
as to the business which has lately occupied the parties 
concerned or to the errand which has brought a stranger. 
The right of taking or giving the news rests with the 
headmen, a leading man from among the Bangui inis, or 
a wader a, if they be present, and, in their abaeaoe, with 
the principal man present. 

Hospitality is meted out to all, and the headman, the 
i coder a of the Jalambinis, and Isa Khin Bangulani, keep 
guest houses (1905), where friends and strangers are 
entertained. A separate room is provided for relations 
and intimate friends. Some strangers go to the maejid 
where their food is sent them. Bedding as well as food 
is supplied to men who are well known, and they are 
served with meat and churned curd {aqar). Others have 
to be content with dry bread to which butter-milk is 
sometimes added. 

Subscriptions are raised by the tribesmen among them¬ 
selves on certain occasions, the system being known as 
bijjdr. Bijjdr is subscribed when an individual has been 
reduced to poverty, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
such as the burning down of his house, when a heavy fine 
has been imposed on him, to assist him in paying blood 
money, or to celebrate a marriage. Contributions are 

i 
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Food. 


invited by the person in need and payments are made 
either in cash or kind. The contributions are regarded 
in, the light of a debt of honour, to be discharged if the 
donor ever has to demand bijjdr himself. 

The headmen and the waderas, who own sufficient 
land to provide for the needs and comforts of their families, 
live in comparative ease. Praying, eating and gossiping 
fill their day, with now and again a little business, such 
as arranging for the periodical distribution of land and 
water, supervising the construction and maintenance of 
dams and water channels, looking after the needs and 
comforts of their guests, and acting as peace makers or 
arbitrators in petty disputes among the tribesmen. The 
cultivators are fully employed at seed aud harvest times 
and, in the interval, have a good deal to do in constructing 
and repairing the da.m and the water channel to # the 
Kirta village. The women folk of the headmen lead 
comfortable lives as their household work is done by 
servile dependants. Besides their household work which 
includes grinding, cooking, milking, sewing, mending 
and washing clothes, the cultivators’ wives have to tend 
the cattle, assist in harvesting, and collect fuel and fodder 
in summer. 

The Kuchiks have generally two daily meals, one in 
the morning ( »obh ruighan) and the other at sunset ( begdh 
naghan). Some of the cultivators, when at work, consume 
a midday meal, often of parched grain. The staple food 
grains are wheat and turrat, the local name of judri. 
Wheat is consumed for about seven months, from June 
to December, and nurrat from January to May. Wheat 
is made into unleavened bread and baked in an oven; 
gurrat is also made into cakes but is baked on a stone 
griddle. Wheaten cakes are eaten in the morning with 
butter-milk, and in the evening with mung or with a mess 
made of dried melons (known els tejaki chamri) to which 
a little ghi is added. Zwnrat cakes are eaten dry in the 
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morning and in the erening with dal, dried whey (4nd)» 
or tejaki ehamri. Meat ia a luxury which only the well-to- 
do can afford. 

Cow a are kept by moat people; some hare a few goats 
also. Curd made with panerband (IPitJianta coagvXin*) 
forma the basis of moat preparations made from m il k 
including batter and cheese. Butter-milk is much con¬ 
sumed, next in demand to which is knit, or cakea of 
boiled whey, which is imported from Quetta. A delicacy 
peculiar to the Bolen is bhuri , which is prepared from the 
pollen of the kxd plant (Typha angiutifolia) growing in 
the Bolan rirer between Kirta and Pir Chauki. It * sella 
at about 4 seers to a rupee and is eaten in summer. The 
pollen (ghun) ia made into small bundles and tied in 
cloth after which it is well steamed in a closed vessel. 

The bhuri is then either eaten as it is or mixed with sugar 
in which case the preparation is known as shoragh. 

Men and women eat separately, as the men consider 
it objectionable to eat food of which a woman partakes. 

The cooking utensils are few and dirty; they usually 
consist of a tripod, a stone griddle, an earthen pot, a copper 
pot, and a few drinking bowls and metal plates. 

The dre98 worn is white* and consists of a turban Male dress. 
( dattdr) of about 5 yards of muslin costing R. 1, tied 
over a low skull cap (top) costing 4 annas; a shirt 
( pashlc ) made of cotton locally known as tatteen reaching 
to the knee, price R. 1; baggy trousers price 11 amia6; 
and a wrapper ( chddar) price 12 annas. In winter a 
Kandahiri postin is added which costs about Rb. 3. 

Sandals ( chcuvat ) are used which cost about R9. 2, but 
a good many of the cultivators make their own. The 
well-tb-do have a larger turban, made of about 9 yards 
of muslin tied over a home-made embroidered cap which 

• Kuchik or Kuchk in Baluchi means "a white shell” end the 
Kuchiks believe that the nickname was given to them by Mir 
Chikar, the Rind, because they wore white clothes. 
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cost3 from R. 1 to Ra. 2 with a shirt, trousers and wrapper 
of better material coating in all about Ra. 3-4-0. Embroidered 
waist-coat9 and coata coating Ra. 4 to Ra. 20 are also 
popular. Shoes ( paixdr ) made in Bhag or Dadhar which 
coat about Ra. 3 per pair are worn, but aome people use 
English boots costing from Rs. 7 to Ra. 10. 

A woman’s dress generally consists of a cotton wrapper 
(#ari) price R. 1-2-0; a shift or shirt ( pathk ) which 
reaches a little above the ankle and coats R. 1-8-0; and 
drawers costing 12 annas. No shoes are worn except 
by the well-to-do; the drawers are a recent innovation 
introduced since the British occupation. 

The material used by poor women is cotton or chintz, a 
cheap striped cloth, ildcha, being popular for shifts, and 
the whole dress costs about Rs. 3-6-0. The women of the 
ell-to-do classes use better material: red striped cloth 
cha ) for shirts and trousers, and fine cotton ( doria ) or 
cotton ( alwdn) for wrappers. The cost of such a dress, 
ding shoes and the embroidery work done on the 
varies from about Rs. 7-4-0 to Rs. 10-2-0. Orna¬ 
te are confined to cheap rings worn in the nose and 
and on the hands. A married woman’s nose-ring 
phulli) is always of gold. An unmarried girl may not 
wear the ear-rings known as jhdlar, and a widow must 
always have a white shirt without any embroidery. 

The woman’s hair is divided by a parting in front, 
brought round the ear and made into two plaits at the 
back. The men wear long hair. 

The dwellings used are mud huts, consisting generally 
of a single room about 28' x 12in size and costing about 
Rs. 30. In an adjoining hut, about 15' x 8', cattle are 
stalled and another room 13' x 7$' is used for storing 
fodder. The roof is either flat or sloping and consists of 
brushwood covered with thick mud plaster. T^e timber 
is brought from Birari in KalAt territory. 
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The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
jwrlinod to the west. The mulld draws the halxma either 
on the forehead of the oorpae, or on a piece of pottery or 
elod, which is placed under its head. Mourning lasts for 
three days for tribesmen and for ten to fifteen days for 
headmen, daring which time risits of condolence are 
received and prayers are offered for the soul of the 
deceased. On the first day no food is cooked, but the 
family of the deceased is fed by friends and relatives. 
Persons.coming to condole with the family give a sheep 
or some cash as an offering (purti) varying from 8 annas 
to Ks. 2. On the last day of the mourning (#eA), sheep 
are killed and alms distributed. The mourning in the 
case of a child under seven years lasts for one day. 

Some of the well-to-do indulge in shooting. The prin¬ 
cipal outdoor game is Au , a game, resembling prisoner’s 
base. The only festivals of consequence are the two Ids, 
known as the Matanx Id and Kudni Id, which are celebrated 
in Kirta. Horse racing and swinging (yunfA) form the 
chief amusements. 

The shrine which the Kuchiks most revere is that of 
Pir Tangav—a Kuchik Sardir—jvhich is situated in the 
Dadhar niabat in Kalat. Tradition says that the Pir 
fought the Hasni Afgh&ns at Kumbri and afterwards 
walked to Rindli with his head in his hand. The 
J&lambinis and Cbot&is in D&dhar pay fixed contribu¬ 
tions to the shrine, and the Kuchika of Kirta have 
assigned a bit* of land and water in Kirta for its benefit. 

Bibi N&ni, whose shrine lies on the bank of the stream 
close to the southern end of the Bibi Nani bridge is the 
guardian saint of the water supply. Speaking of the 
goddess of the shrine at Hingl&j, who is also known to 
Muhammadans as Bibi NAni, Masson writes: “It is possible 
they—the Muhammadans—preserved the ancient name 

* A division of water, one-fourth of a Ur. 
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Nanaia, that of the goddess of the old Persians and ©ac- 
trians and now so well known to us by coins.”* Local 
tradition asserts that the lady was a daughter of Ya Ali and 
that her brother sank into the ground at a place about 
2 miles from the Khajuii village in Sarawan, on being 
pursued by the Gabrs or Zoroastrians. At the 6pot is a 
spring, said to have been miraculously produced by the 
brother and known as Ghaib Pir by the Muhammadans 
and as Mahad^vby the Hindus of Kachhi. The Kuchiks 
used to allot 8 kdaas of grain per Hr at each harvest to the 
shrine of Bibi Nani, the proceeds being used for the 
purchase of sheep to be sacrificed whenever a party of the 
cultivators went to repair the water channel. The 
sacrifice has ceased since about 1895, and the superstitious 
people allege that the water in the Kaur Bibi Nini has 
decreased in consequence. 

Pir Panja is a rock with a solitary gwan (Fulacia 
khanjak) tree close to the military road at mile 33 from 
Quetta, and is Baid to be the foot-print of Ah. The 
Brahuis during their periodical migrations offer sacrifices 

at the shrine. 

The Kuchiks also resort to the shrine of Pir Dopasi 
which is situated about 2 miles from Rindli in the Dadhar 

nidbat. 

Names of totemistic origin are seldom met with among 
the Kuchiks. The denominations used for men are those 
usual among Muhammadans, those ending with Khan 
being popular among the better class of people. It is a 
custom among the better class to transmit the name of a 
grandfather to the grandchild, a system which often leads 
to confusion when any particular person of importance 
has to be traced. Most of the cultivators have shortened 
names such as Gwaharam, Ghulam, Jan, Hambo. In the 
case of women, names ending with Niz or Bibi are popular 
BUC h as Zar Bibi, Nilr Bibi, Zar N&z or Gul Naz etcetera. 

•C Masson. Narrative of a journey to Kaldt, 1843. p. 391. 

* 
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No ceremonies are observed on the birth of a girl. She 
is named by the mother or some female relative. The 
birth of a son is announced by the woman attending the 
mother. Guns are at once fired and there are general 
rejoicings. The boy is named on the seventh day after 
consultation with the mulld or the village headman. 

The term tarddr is always confined by the people to the 
headman for the time being, other members of the Bangu- 
l&ni section being called mir. The title of $arddr is not, 
however, recognised by Government. The headmen of the 
other sections are called wader a. 

The code of honour’ of a Kuchik makes it incumbent 
on him: 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for anyone, except an adul¬ 
terer, who had taken refuge with him. A refugee 
is called bdhot and in former days was always main¬ 
tained by his protector so long as he remained 
under the latter’s roof. 

(3) To defend, to the last, property entrusted to him. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of 
the person and property of a guest. 

(5) To refrain from filling a woman, p. Hindu, a menial, 
or a boy who had not taken to trousers. 

(6) To pardon an offence on the intercession of the 
women of the offender’s family, of some leading 
men, cr °iiads. 

(7) To refrain from killing a man, who fcad entered 
the shrine of PirTangav or Pir Dopasi in Dadhar 
so lon£ as he remained within its precincts : and 
also a man who, while fighting, begged for quar¬ 
ter, declaring himself to be a coward (laghor). 

(8) To cease fighting'when a viulld, a Saiad, or a 
woman, hearing the Koran on his or her head, 
intervened between the parties. 

(9) To punish an adulterer with death. 
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The ethnographical history of the District is involved in 
obscurity, and nothing of historical value is known regard¬ 
ing the earliest inhabitants. It would, however, appear 
to be certain that the Brahui, Baloch and the few 
Afghans, who now occupy the country, are of compara¬ 
tively recent immigration. According to tradition the 
earlier inhabitants were Arabs, but although the remains 
of cupolas in the neighbourhood of Padag and Zarila, and 
the existence of certain ruined underground channels 
indicate the possession of a scientific skill entirely unknown 
to the present population, there is a complete absence of 
all records and no definite opinion ran be expressed. In 
the western part of the District, the earliest immigrants 
of whom there is any record were the Saiads, who in their 
turn were supplanted by the Sanjr&ni Baloch. In the 
eastern portion of Nushki tabs'll, the first settlers are 
believed to have been the Mandais, who were followed by 
the Rakhshani Baloch and at a later period by the Zagar 
Mcngals. The few representatives of the Langav and 
Baruch tribes, that are occasionally met with in different 
parts of the District, are new comers, and in the Nushki 
tahsil still retain their distinctive tribal -features, language 
and customs. 


Density The cen8US District, the results of which 

have been published, was carried out in 1901 ; but in that 
year the western Sanjriini country, which comprises an 
approximate area of 9,407 square miles, was excluded from 
enumeration. The greater part of this tract is practically 
a desert, and is very sparsely populated. In the spring, 
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when grazing is abundant, the hilly tracts are frequented 
by nomads from the Persian and Afghan territories, who 
return to their homes when the pasturage is finished. In 
the remaining part of the District, which comprises the 
Chagai 6ub-tahsil and the Nushki tahsil and covers an 
area of about 9,485 square miles, the family system of 
enumeration was adopted, and the total population was 
computed to amount to 15,689 souls, giving an incidence 
of less than 2 persons to the square mile. In the Chagai 
sub-tahsil, which is sparsely inhabited by a chiefly 
nomadic people, the incidence was 1 person for every 
1$ miles, whilst Nushki, with a larger and more settled 
agricultural population, showed 5 persons to the square 
mile. 

A detailed statement containing the principal census 
statistics will be found in table II, Vol. B. 

In pre-British days the number of villages was smaller, 
the people being obliged to herd together for offensive 
and defensive purposes. There is now a tendency to 
spread out, and new hamlets and habitations are 
gradually springing up. In 1905 there were 40 villages 
in a total area of 9,485 square miles or 1 village for every 
237 miles. Of these IS were situated in the Nushki 
tahsil and 22 in the Chagai sub-tahsil. The latter, 
however, can scarcely be dignified by the name of villages 
and with the sole exception of Chagai, which may be 
classed as a permanent village, the remainder are tempo¬ 
rary settlements or habitations only occupied at short 
periods of the year by nomads or agriculturists when 
pasturage or agricultural operations may require their 
presence. In the western Sanjrani tract there are no 
permanent villages, and in the whole District there is no 
village with a population of 1,000 souls. The important 
places are mentioned in the Miniature Gazetteer of each 
tahsil. 
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CHAGAI. 

The villages in the Nushki tahsil consist chiefly of 

kudU or 8ma11 oven shaped huts made of wicker-work 
mats, or hurdles of tamarisk plastered over with mud. 
These are placed together without order or arrangement, 
and little or no attempts have been made hitherto to 
plant trees or gardens. In the Chagai village the houses 
are usually made of mud. 

Villages are often named after the tribe inhabiting 
them, such as the Jamaldini and Badini villages, and 
sometimes after the leading man or malik of the commu¬ 
nity. In the latter case the name is changed on the 
death of the malik. 

Previous to 1900 no enumeration of the District had 
ever been attempted, and the growth of the population 
cannot be illustrated by figures. Travellers in earlier 
times have recorded that the tribes were engaged in 
constant feuds both with their neighbours and among 
themsehes, and as these conditions have altered it may 
be inferred that the population is steadily increasing. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the country in 
earlier times, and to the fact that the greater part of the 
District is adapted to pastoral rather than agricultural 
pursuits, nearly four-fifths of the population are purely 
nomadic in their habits. These have no fried settlements 
but wander from place to place according to the season of 
the year in search of grazing for their flocks and camels. 
The movements of the different tribes are, however, 
generally restricted to certain defined limits. 

The settled inhabitants of Nushki and Chagai also 
regularly desert their villages for a period of from two to 
three months in the early spring of each year, and move 
into the adjoining sand hills where good grazing is to be 
found. This annual migration is known locally as 
“ hatam khudri.” 

The majority of the inhabitants do not leave the 
District as long as the conditions are favourable. When 
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compelled to do bo in years of drought and scarcity, the wm*. 
tribesmen of Nushki migrate temporarily to Kachhi, and 
those of Ch4gai to Khdran and Garms^l. The sections that 
usually migrate under these conditions are the TrisSzai, 

Amirzai and Banzai M4ngals, and the Mardao Shahi 
and other Muhammad Hasuis from Nushki, and the 
Miisizais, and Hasanzai M£ngals, and the Siah6zai and 
Zirkari, Kehrai and Mandazai families of the Muhammad 
Hasni* from Chagai. Many of the Kehrai and Siah4zai 
Muhammad Hasnis also migrate periodically to Kharan 
where they work as reapers during the harvests. Among 
the permanent inhabitants may be mentioned the Taldar 
Hindus who have settled in Nushki and gradually 
obtained possession of certain lands, and the Baruch 
Afghans, who have migrated from the Shordwak border 
and acquired settlements by khat kashi or purchase both 
in Nushki and Chdgai. 

The Zahrozai and Lijjai Langavs have similarly 
acquired property in Nushki and Chagai. 

The chief periodical immigrants into the District are 
the Mdngals, Pirkdri and Darag from Shordwak, the 
Eodini, Sarparra and Langav from Kalat territory and the 
Muhammad Hasnis from Khdran. These are principally 
sheep or camel owners, and the period of their stay in the 
District and their numbers are determined by the condi¬ 
tions of the grazing. 

No detailed record of age was attempted in 1901, and Age-tab* 
adult* were merely distinguished from minors. Out of a dirties, 
total population of 15,689 cen.used in 1901, there were btantjor. 
8 345 adults: 4,424 males and 3,921 females. The infirmities 
number of children 12 years and under, was 7,344: males 
3,835, and females 3,509. 

Vital statistics are not recorded in any place in the 
District. In 1905, a summary enquiry regarding the birth 
and death rate was made by the Gazetteer staff in a few 
selected villages in each circle, and the result indicated 
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nov. f ^ P er cen ^* births and 1*2 per cent, of deaths among 
infants for the total population during the preceding 
twelve months. A similar enquiry made in four villages in 
the Nushki tahsil showed the percentage of deaths to be 
about 27, the proportion between deaths among adults 
and infants being 3 to 7. Longevity among the indige nous 
population appears to be infrequent owing to the great 
variations of temperature, constant exposure, bad water 
and poor nutrition. 

Infirmities were not recorded in the course of the census 
m 1901, but a summary enquiry made in 1905 in 9 villages 
in the District with an approximate population of 2,375 
souls, showed 24 afflicted persons, 19 males and 5 females, 
of whom 12 were deaf and dumb, 9 blind and 3 maimed. 
There were no cases of leprosy, which does not seem to be 
ipdigenous in the country. 

UviTnum- ^ 1901 among the rural population there were 7,430 
bera of women and 8,259 men or about 900 women to every 

“2 co*n- thouiaud “ ea - The proportion of males and females 
dition. among the principal tribes of the District is shown in the 
annexed statement. 



Males. 

Females. 

Adalt 

Adalt 




males. 

females. 

M6ngals. 

2,450 

2,160 

1,407 

1,201 

Muhammad Hasnis 

2,197 

2,139 

998 

985 

Rakhsh&nis 

1,847 

1,655 

983 

910 

Hindus ... 

204 

125 

165 

76 


No record was made of social condition during the 
census of 1901. 


Marriage Among the indigenous population, and specially among 
customs, the poorer classes, marriage almost invariably takes place 
after puberty, the chief reasons being the payment of the 
bride price ( lab ), and the heavy demands which are made 
on a wife and which can only be undertaken by a full 
grown woman. For not only do the ordinary household 
duties devolve on her, but she is required to help in loading, 
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unloading, pitching and striking the tents ( giddn ) tending po run- 
the flocks, making felts, cutting and bringing home 
fodder, and generally to assist in all agricultural opera¬ 
tions except ploughing and sowing. 

So far as can be ascertained, polygamy is rare, except 
among the well-to-do; but the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit prescribed by 
Muhammadan law. From a rough estimate made in 
certain selected villages in the District (1905), it appears 
that the number of polygamists among the, married men 
is about 4 per cent. The wealthy who are the only class 
with the means to pay lab more than once take more 
wives than one, either for pleasure, or sometimes for the 
sake of offspring. Cohabitation with concubines {ruret) 
is permitted by custom, but the offspring do not inherit. 
Marriage with near relations, though not always the rule, 
is preferred, because exchanges can be easily arranged, 
the bride price payable is less, the parties are. already 
mutually acquainted and their mutual relations are 
strengthened by the marriage tie. 

Among the well-to-do, the bridegroom is generally 
about twenty and the bride about four years his junior, 

while among the poorer classes both the bridegroom and 

bride are generally older. Marriages with widows are 
commoner among these classes. In, rare cases infant 
betrothals take place, generally among very near relations 
and sometimes among intimate friends. Except among 
the very poor, or when marriage takes place at an 
advanced age and the man makes his own choice, the 
prospective bridegroom ordinarily has little to say in the 
selection of his bride. When his parents or relations 
wish him to marry, they look for a suitable girl, and the 
first step is to send a grey-beard, a Saiad or a near relation 
to her father to make the preliminary arrangements, and 
ascertain if the appearance and other qualifications of 
the intended bride are satisfactory. If the overtures are 
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non. 


well received, a deputation of the bridegroom's frauds 
and relatives {ratal) proceeds to the father's house to ar. .unge 
the details of the bride price or lab. and the bridal dresses 
{pothdk) which have to be presented. When these 
matters hr w Ven settled, a day is fixed for the betrothal 
(•dng). This o» remony takes place in the home of the 
bride’s father, aLd is attended by the friends and relations 
of both parties. Sheep presented by the bridegroom arc 
eaten, the betrothal and the amount of the lab are 
publicly announced, and prayers ( fdteh ) are offered for 
the welfare of the parties. The bridegroom presents 
the bride and her mother with a shawl or wrapper, and 
is further bound uj supply the girl with a dress {pothdk), 
consisting of a wrapper {gud) and a shirt {kut) once in six 
months, and a pair of shoes kauvh once every year until 
the final ceremony of marriage has been performed. 
When both parties belong to the Baruch Afghan tribe the 
first nikdh is also performed on the day of betrothal, and 
the bridegroom is permitted to visit the bride at her 
father’s house and enjoy all the privileges of a husband. 

Id the case of mixed marriages, the father of a Baruch 
bride permits such visits to a Baloch or Brahui bride- * 
groom, but if the girl belongs to a Baloch or Brahui tribe, 
the Baruch bridegroom cannot approach her before 
marriage. The ceremony of edng is looked upon as bind 
ing, and a man cannot retreat except under very special 
circumstances. In the case of a woman, the betrothal is 
absolutely binding except in the case of adultery on her 
part or a strong suspicion of it. 

When the lab has been fully paid, a d*te is fixed for 
the marriage ( bardm ), and the final ceremony of the nikdh 
is performed in accordance with Muhammadan rites at the 
bride’s home, but in a separate gxddn or hut, technically 
known as kila or fort, which has been specially prepared 
for the purpose. Before starting for the bride's house, 
the bridegroom is bathed under an arch of drawn swords 
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to protect him from evil spirits, dressed in new clothes romi 
nod girded on with his arms. After the nikdh has been 
performed the female relatives of the bride conduct her to 
the giddn and hand he.- over to the bridegroom. The 
bride and bridegroom remain in the giddn for three days, 
on the morning of the fourth day a sheep is sacrificed 
(mon ditar) in front of the gidan f and the married couple 

are then permitted to return to their home. 

The amount and payment of lab is the important factor Bride-pries, 
in all matrimonial arrangements. In the western part of 
the District, where money is scarce, the payment is usual¬ 
ly made in kind, the nominal rate being fifteen camels or 
thirty jilav* of sheep. In practice, however, about one 
third is actually paid. Among the Sanjranis the price is 
higher, and instances are known in which as much as 
Rs. 2,000 have been paid by the Naush£rw&nis of Kharan 
for a Sanjrani girl. In such cases, however, a third of 
the price is usually refunded in the shape of camels and 
slaves, which are looked upon as the private property of 
the bride. 

Among the Rakhshanis and M4ngals of Nushki the 
average amount of lab paid for a virgin is about Rs. 500, 
a portion of which is usually given in kind. There is no 
hard and fast rule, and the amount varies according to 
the position of the bride’s family, the personal attractions 
of the girl, and the paying capacity, age and social stand¬ 
ing of the suitor. The price paid for a widow is generally 
half of that given for a virgin, but this again depends on 
the age and attractions of the widow. 

In addition to lab , the bridegroom is called upon to make 
the three following payments before the ceremony of 
nx!:dh is performed ; (a) hay-i-mahr, or deferred dower^ 
which is recognised in theory and varies from Rs. 20 in 
Nushki to a camel in Ch&gai. As a rule, this iB merely a 
nominal payment and H practice the wife makes it over as 

•Jilav is equivalent to 8 sh*.op and 2 lambs or 3 goats emd 2 kids. 
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a gift to her husband, (b) Khdkhar nd teak, a curious 
custom which seems to prevail in many parts of Baluchistan 
and in accordance with which the husband presents his 
wife, as a dower, with a share of the merit ( sawdb ) which 
he hopes to obtain after death by giving alms from his 
hearth (khdkhar nd eeak) during his life time. The share 
given varies from one-sixth to one-third, and absolves the 
husband from the onus of giving any dower upon earth, 
(cj Shir bahli or compensation for suckling' or bringing 
up the bride ; this payment, which is demanded by the 
mother or nearest female relation of the bride, varies 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 according to the position of the 
parties. Shir bahli is not paid among the Baruch Afghans, 
and among the other tribes it is paid only in the case of 
virgins. 

"Mention may also be made of the system of exchange 
of girls ( char pa chari or badli) which prevails among the 
tribes. Under this system, if there is much difference 
between the ages or personal attractions of the girls 
which are to be exchanged, the parents of the inferior 
girl have to pay an additional sum in cash. Similarly an 
elderly man, who obtains a young girl in exchange for 
one of his own female relations, has to make an additional 
payment by way of compensation ( saru orbakhi). It would 
appear that this custom of additional payment is confined 
chiefly to the nomadic population. 

The marriage expenses vary according to the position 
and means of the contracting parties, the average 
amount which falls on the bridegroom’s party being from 
Ra. 100 to Rs. 160. In addition to the payment of lab 
haq-i-mahr and thir bahli, the bridegroom is called upon to 
provide sheep and ata for the marriage feast, and to 
present the bride on the day of wedding with ornaments 
(tar-o-idt) and various articles of household furniture 
(urdu). The bride’s parents provide her with a dress, 
ornaments and articles of furniture, and present the 
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bridegroom with a carpet and various articles of hors 
gear. Their expenses are estimated from Rs. 40 to 


Re. 60 . 


POPULA. 

TION. 


Divorce is rare among the tribesmen, but it is not Divorce, 
infrequent among the lower classes such as the Loris. 

The usual reasons for divorce are the disagreeable 
appearance or temper of the woman, immorality proved 
or suspected, and petty theft. The method of divorce is 
for the husband to throw three stones or clods of earth, 
one by one, into the lap of the woman and to thrice repeat 
the words “I divorce you.” This ceremony, if duly 
performed in the presence of witnesses, renders the divorce 
absolute. The divorced woman has the status of a widow 
and can remarry in the tribe, but if she is divorced for 
misconduct she cannot marry her seducer. A woman can 
obtain a divorce, if her husband is proved to be impotent 
or constantly maltreats and neglects her. To effect this, 
pressure is brought to bear on the husband by the parents 
through the tribal headmen. When the divorce has been 
obtained by the woman, a part of the lab is repaid to the 
husband, the amount being determined by the tribal 
elders. 

Before British occupation, de* jh was the punishment of Penalties- 
a faithless wife and her paramour caught flagrante delicto . 

This still holds good in theory, but of recent years the 
custom has been modified by the interposition of Govern¬ 
ment, the award of punishments aud fines on the guilty 
parties, and the payment of compensation to the injured 
husband and the parents of the woman. The ordinary 
demand for compensation is Rs. 1,500, but the amount 


actually awarded is determined by jirga in accordance 
with the merits of each case. One-fourth of the compensa¬ 
tion is paid to the parents of the woman and the remainder 
to the husband. 

The position of women is one of extreme degradation, 
and both before and after marriage they lead a life of 
constant drudgery and toil. 


The status 
of women 
and their 
rights to 
property. 
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Owing to the system of lab, a girl, as soon as she 
reaches marriageable age is for all practical purposes put 
up to sale to the highest bidder. As a daughter or as a 
wife she cannot claim any rights in property, and as a 
widow she cannot inherit, and is only entitled to a bare 
subsistance allowance from her late husband’s estate. If 
divorced, she can only carry with her the dress she is 
wearing. 

Among the Baloch and Brahui tribes in the District, a 
widow enjoys rather more freedom than among the 
Afghans in other parts of the Agency. Custom does not 
compel her against her wishes to marry one of the 
surviving brothers of her deceased husband, and she is 
generally at liberty to choose her second husband. Her 
position has been further strengthened by the following 
important decision given by Mr. (now Sir H ugh) Barnes, 
then Agent to the Governor-General, in November 1892 
in the caae of Lukman Kakar versus the Crown. 

“ As regards a. widow’s power of choosing a husband, 
Muhammadan law must not be over-ridden by local inhuman 
and ignorant custom and, in all disputes regarding .widow 
remarriage brought before the Courts in British Baluchis¬ 
tan or the Agency territories, the Courts of law should 
follow the provisions of Muhammadan law, in so far as that 
law gives to widows full liberty and discretion to marry 
whom they please; and no case of the kind should be 
committed to a jirga for settlement without a clear 
direction that, on this point of the widow’s freedom of 
choice, no curtailment whatever will be permitted of the 
liberty and discretion which Muhammadan law allows 
her. The only point in which any concession to local 
tribal custom can be permitted is that which relates to the 
payment which should be made by the new husband to the 
late husband’s family. * * * In order to put a 

stop to the feuds which might otherwise arise from allow¬ 
ing widows to marry whom they please, it is admissible for 
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Courts to settle the sum of monev which should be paid popula. 

tiok. 

to the family of the widow’s late husband by the man she 
promises to marry. This is the point in the settlement of 
these cases, which may usefully be made over to a jirga 
for decision.” This decision was reaffirmed by Sir James 
Browne in June 1895, in the case of Musamat Miryain, 

Yasinzai in the Quetta District. 

Inheritance among males is governed by the general Inheritance 
principles of the shariat modified by tribal custom. 

Women ^re allowed no share in inheritance, but a person 
in his life time may bestow on his v. ife, daughter or sister 
a portion of his moveable or immoveable property by a 
written deed of gift, and such property descends to her 
male issue, failing which it reverts to the donor or his 
heirs. 

The principal dialects spoken by the indigenous popula- Language, 
tion are Baluchi, Brahui and Pashtii. The last named is 
limited to the Barecli Afghans and the Ghilzai nomads 
who represent about 2 per cent, of the population. 

Brahui is spoken by about 62 per cent; while Baluchi is 
the dialect of the Rakhshanis and Mandais in the Nushki 
tahsil, and of ihe Sanjranis in Chagai. The Baluchi 
spoken in the District is what is known as the western or 
Makrani* and is more largely impregnated with Persian 
words and expressions than the eastern dialect. The 
local Hindus, when speaking among themselves, still 
adhere to Jatki. The Loris, who arc a menial class, use 
the dialect of the tribe to which they are attached for the 
time being, but have also a peculiar aud secret dialect of 
their own known as Lori Chini, which is made up by 
inverting Persian, Brahui or Baluchi words. The name 
Lori Chini itself is said to be derived from the Simli word 
Chaeni “ said ” or “ invented ” and a few instances of the 

# C’«'*«ui of IruLa lyol, Vol. V and V-A, p. 7t. 
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P t^on 1 * ' nverB ^ on9 ma J be quoted by way of example :— 


three 

hes 

Inverted form of Baluchi. 

$eh. 

four 

rach 

Ditto 

• • • 

char. 

five 

champ 

Ditto 


jpanch. 

ear 

Bhog 

Ditto 

• • • 

goth. 

hair 

dum 

Ditto 

• • • 

mud. 

head 

ras 

Ditto 

• • • 

tar. 

bally 

tep 

Inverted form of Urdu ... 

pet. 

brother 

dirabar 

do. 

of Persian. 

brddar. 

flesh 

shogt 

do. 

of Baluchi. 

ghost . 


Among other words peculiar to the jargon may be 
mentioned tibbar (father), somb (nose) and goma (a rupee). 

The language of the Courts is Urdu, a corrupted form 
of wiiich is being rapidly picked up by the people in the 
neighbourhood of Nushki, The medium of correspon¬ 
dence, except in the case of official documents, is Persian. 

Races and The following statement shows the distribution, bv 
e8 ‘ ra ces and tribes, of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
District:— 


Brahuis 


Baloch 


Afghans 


' Kainbrani 

• • • • • • 

182 

Langav 

• • • • • • 

586 

Mengal 

• • • • . • 

4,610 

Muhammad Hasni 

• • • • • • 

4,336 

Raisani 

• • • Ml 

37 

Sarparra 

* • • • • • 

49 

Miscellaneous clans 

Total ... 

63 

9,863 

( Rind 

• • • • . • 

23 

{ Rakhshani ... 

Total ... 

3,502 

3,525 

"Barecli 

• • • • • ■ 

253 

Ghilzai 

d 

• • • • • • 

11 

Kakar 

* • • i • • 

17 

Tarin 

Total ... 

29 

310 
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Lons ••• • • • • • • 

86 

Jat and Chhanals 

84 

Saiads • • • • • • • • • 

306 

Dehwar ... ••• ••• 

18 

Hindus ••• • • • 

329 

Servile dependants 

720 

Total 

1,543 


POFUU- 

non. 


The Brahuis, it will be seen, are the most numerous, 
comprising about 62 per cent, of the aggregate; the 
Baloch come next with 23 per cent., while the number of 
Afghans (310) and others is insignificant. The non-indi- 
genous population (448) is small and fluctuating, and it 
will not be necessary to deal with them further in this 
section, which will be confined to a description of the 
chief indigenous tribes. , 

A detailed description of the constitution of typical Tnbaleon- 
Brahui and Baloch tribes has been given in Chapter VIII 
(pp. 121 and 124) of the Census Report of 1901, and in 
dealing with the races of the District, the most important 
of which are either Brahui or Baloch, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to attempt a separate account of their tribal 
organisation. 

In the census returns of 1901, the Rakhshanis were Rakhshtnia. 
shown as a Brdhui tribe, but it would appear more correct 
to class them as Baloch. Their language is Baluchi, and 
in his description of the Baloch Race Dames* has shown 
the Rakhshani as a clan of the Rinds, their progenitor 
being Hamal son of Hasan, son of Sahak who was ninth 
in descent from Rind. 

The founder of the tribe is supposed to have been a 
Baloch named Rakhsh, who lived some thirty-three 
generations ago and who had two sons, Harun and Jamal- 
din. On the death of their father the two brothers 
quarrelled, and Jamaldin left his home near Aleppo and 


* Aaiatie Society Monographa, Vol. IV. 
p. 77 78. 


The Baloch Race, 1804, 
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migrated with his followers to Gwash in Kharan, where 
he died after a sojourn of eome thirty years. He was 
succeeded by his son Hot, and the clan became known as 
the Jamaldinis. About this time the Mandais of Nushki, 
a Baloch tribe, who had come from Arabia about ten 
generations ago, being oppressed by the exactions of their 
Mughal rulers, called in the assistance of the Jamildinis. 
The invitation was accepted and the tribe migrated to 
Nushki, when the lands of the District were divided 
equally between the adult males of the two clans. The 
Mandais thus became amalgamated with the stronger clan 
of the Jamaldini Rakhshanis. 

In the meantime, the other branch of the Rakhshanis, 
who were now under the leadership of Badin, the son of 
Harun, and were known as the Badinis, had been defeated 
in their fightB with the neighbouring tribes and compelled 
to migrate to Jalawar in Kharan. The Jamaldinis and 
Mandais, finding that they were unable to cope with their 
Mughal oppressors, in their turn summoned the Badinis, 
who finally disposed of the Afghans by the following 
stratagem. The Governor and his followers were invited 
to a feast and the Mughal guests were billeted among the 
various Bad ini families. On a preconcerted signal, which 
was the beat of a drum announcing the “ noth khane ”* or 
commencement of the feast, the Badiuis feil upon their 
guests and killed them. According to local tradition this 
accounts for the modem name of Nushki, which is a 
contracted form of the words noth khdne. Badin was 
summoned to Kabul, but he appears to hare rendered a 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct, and wa* oermitted 
to return on condition of the payment of a f J annual 
tribute. On his return the Badinis were gireu a share 
in the tribal lands, and henceforth became one of the 
permanent tribes of the District. 

The Rakshanis are also to be found in both Seistan and 

* Baluchi, meaning “Begin to sat." 
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Kh&r&n, and are occasionally met with on the banka of 
the Tarnak and Helmand. Their total number in the . 

District in 1901 was 3,502 : (males 1,847 and females 1,655), 
representing about 22 per cent, of the total population. 

Their principal clans are the Badini (1,827), Jamaldini 
including Mandai (930), Siahpad (149) and Tauki (569). 

The Bauinis and Jamaldinis reside mostly in the Nushki 
tahsil and the other sections are found in the central part 
of the Chagai sub-tahsil. 

The Badinis are sub-divided into sixteen sections, of Tbe BfcdIni 

. __ Rakhshinii. 

which the Fakirzai, Misrizai, Dashtkdni, Makiki, Kambar- 
zai, Bolazai, Shambozai, Kamalahdnzai, Jiandzai and 
Jangizai claim a common descent, while the Alozai, Ingal-^ 
zai, Dhahlzai, Balghani, Izatzai and Mandozai are aliens 
(barok) who have been- amalgamated with the clan at 
various periods. Of these, the Ingalzai Dhahezai and 
Balghani are of Afghan descent. The ruling family 
belongs to the BoLizai section, and the leading men of the 
clan at the piesent day (1905,/ are Mir Alam Khan, Mir 
Karim Khan and Mir Abdul Aziz, all of whom are Bola- 
zais. During their earlier history the tribe seems to have 
been fairly united, but in later years a feud originated 
between the followers of Mir Alam Khan and Sharif Kh4n, 
the father of Mir Karim Khan. There was much desul¬ 
tory fighting, during the course of which seventeen men 
are reported to have been killed. A settlement was 
effected by Captain Webb Ware in 1898, but the division 
still exists and the clan now occupies two separate villages 
which are named after Alam Khin and Karim Khan. 

The Jamaldinis are divided into four sections: the TheJaw^l* 
Haidarzai, Karamzai, PahlwAnzai and Shakarzai—the last 
named being the headman s family. The leading men are 
Mir Jdn Big and Mir Kasim Kh&n. 


The Mandais, who, as already stated, are amalgamated 
with the Jamdldinis, are divided into the following seven 
sections: the Amirzai, Mirozai, Ramzanzni, Shadlzai, 
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populv Muhabatzai, Isclz&i and Firozzai. Their leading men are 
TI0N * Mir Baloch Khan and Mir Halim Khan. 

Characterise Pottinger who visited the District in March 1810 
Rakhahinis. describes the Rakhshanis “as idle, ignorant, unmannerly 
and predatory ; the latter quality ” he adds, “ they inherit 
in common with the whole race, and they are likewise 
much addicted to gambling. Hospitality and an adherence 
to such promises as relate to their personal bravery or 
fidelity, seem to be very justly their great boasts.”* 

These tribes are no longer predatory, but in other 
respects they do not appear to have changed to any great 
extent, and with a few exceptions are generally poor and 
lazy cultivators. 

The Zaear The Mengals, the most numerous of the Bra^iui tribe in 
Mengals. B a i uc hi s tan, may be divided into three main sections : 

the Jhalawan Mengals the Mengals of the Bolan and the 
Zagar Mengals of Nushki. The latter claim their descent 
from Zakria, the second son of Mena, who was one of the 
sons of Ibrahim. Up to a comparatively recent date, the 
branch of the Mengals resided in Kalat, but during the reign 
of Mir Mehrab Khan of Kalat (1695-6) a feud broke out 
between them and the Badini Rakhshanis of Nushki. 
In the desultory fighting which continued for several years, 
the Mengals lost heavily, and at length a peace was 
concluded by Mir Abdulla Khan (1715-6) who compelled the 
Badinis to surrender a share of the Khaisar stream to the 
Mengals. The latter tribe, taking advantage of this 

opening, emigrated to Nushki, and built a village on the 
Khaisar stream. The further account of their subsequent 
acquirements of land and water in the District is given 
in the section on the Early Revenue History in Chapter III 
of this volume. 

At the present day the Zagar Mengals are one of the 
prominent tribes in Chagai, and represent about 29 per 

^TravtU in Baluchiitun and Sind, by Henry Pottinger, (London 

1816), p. 124-5. 
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cent, of the total population, their number being 4,610 : popula- 
males 2,450 and females 2,160. They are divided into XIOir ‘ 
two main branches, the Badinzai and Nozai. The former 
comprises the sub-sections of the Bajezai, Trasezai, and 
Amirzai and the latter the sub-sections of the Mabmudzai, 

Baranzai and Muhammadzai. The Paindzai, a sub-section 
of the Bajezai, are the Sarddrkhel or ruling family of the 
Zagar Mengals, and the present chief (1905; is Mir Muham¬ 
mad Ali Khan, Paindzai, and the other men of note and 
influence in the tribe are Mir Attar Khan, Paindzai, Mir 
Chandan Khan, Trasezai and Mir GauharKhan, Paindzai. 

In addition to the Zagar Mengals, the following sections 
of the Jhalawan Mengals, namely the Sasoli (738), the 
Shahezai (232) and the Samalanri (951) are also to be 
found in different parts of the District. 

Like other Brahuis, the Mengals have from time to 
time been strengthened by the recruitment of individuals 
and groups from other tribes. Thus the Ahmadzai, who 
were originally Kurds, the Gazazai, originally Muhammad 
Hasni and the Allahdadzais, who are descended from an 
Afghan father by a Mengal wife, are clans which have 
become affiliated ibarok) with the tribe. The ceremony 
of affiliation is a public one, and the recruit is required to 
take an oath in the presence of not less than five of the 
tribal elders that he will share in the common good and 
ill of the tribe. Sheep are then killed and partaken of by 
all present. After this ceremony has been performed the 
recruit is considered to have a vested interest in the tribal 
welfare, aud is entitled to his share of the tribal lands at 
the periodical divisions. His admission is also sealed with 
blood, by a woman from the tribe being given to him or 
his sons in marriage. 

The Muhammad Hasni, also known as the MamAsani, are TheMah*m- 
a migratory and nomad people found in all parts of the Hasni. 
District from the Ras Koh Kamarau hills to Seistan. 

They are also to be found in Kharan, Seistan, Llristin 
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and along the valley of the Helmand. Their total number 
in the District was estimated in 1901 as 4,336: 2,197 
males and 2,139 females. The local Muhammad Hasni 
claim connection with the Mamasani Liirs, who are 
described in Lord Curzon’s Persia* as “ occupying the 
country still known as Shulistan, and extending as far 
east and south-east as Ears and the plain of Kazerun. 
This tribe prides itself on its origin, claiming to have 
come from Seistan, and to be directly descended from 
Rustam * * * They have been even more 

celebrated for their predatory and lawless habits than the 
Kuhgelu, and have always found both a rallying place and 
a retreat in their celebrated hill-fortress of Kaleh or Diz- 
i-Safid, the white castle (so called from the colour of the 
rock), in the mountains, some fifty miles to the north-east 
of Shiraz.” 

The local tribe is nominally subject to Sardar Rustam 
Khan of Jebri in Kharan, but he has no real influence 
over any Mamasani clan north of Kharan. The Mama¬ 
sani tumanddr or headman who appears to exercise most 
power over these wild tribes is Shah Gul Khan, Siahezai 
Mamasani, a resident of Koh-i-Pusht, but even he has 
little influence except over his own immediate followers. 
The Mamasanis have the reputation among their neigh¬ 
bours of being bad friends and bitter enemies. According 
to the census returns, the principal clans found in the 
District are: the Dahmardag (88), Darakzai (318), 
Dastakzai (48), Hajizai (35), Hariini (37), Idozai (102), 
Kebrai (322), Kiazai (018), Loharzai (52), Mandozai (318), 
Martian Shahi (58), Shahakzai (287), Sheikh flussaini 
(138), Siahezai (567), Subazai (128), Sulaimanzai (33) and 
Yaghizai (387). 

With the exception of the Haruni who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in the Nushki tahsil, and the 
Mandozai who work as tenants in Chagai, the rest of the 

*Cur*on'$ Pet tio, "S ol. II, p. 318. 
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clam are nomads pure and simple. The Not£zais (877) 
have been included in the Census Report among the 
Mamasinis, but they do not admit the connection, and 
claim to be pf Rind Baloch descent. Their leading men 
in Chagai are Mir Muhammad Khan and Mir Safar 
Khan. 

The Sanjranis who during the census of 1901 were 
classed as a clan of the Rakhshanis, also claim to be Rind 
Baloch. Dames in his Baloch Ract * says that “ tho 
Sanjrdnl or Toki are, all agree, an important Baloch tribe." 
According to local tradition, Sanjur, the founderof the tribe, 
seceded from the main body of the Rinds owing to famih 
quarrels, amd came to Chagai seventeen generations ago. 
The earliest genealogy of the tribe, which can now be 
ascertained, commences with Jan B£g I who lived six 
generations ago. Uis grandson, Jan B£g II, who was a 
man of enterprise, accompanied by three of his sons, 
Khanjin Khan, Nawab Khan and Islam Khan, led an 
expedition into the valley of the Helmand and succeeded 
in ousting- the Sarbandis and others then in possession 
from their settlements on the Helmand as far west as 
Seist&n, The fourth son Shah Pasa d, had in the mean¬ 
time been left behind in charge of Chagai, where his 
descendants are to be found at the present day (1905). 
Having divided the Helmand valley among the three sons 
whd had accompanied him, Jan B£g set off for Chagai, 
but died on the way home and was buried at Khwaja All. 
where his grave still exists. 

Khanj&n KTian, the eldest son, subsequently abandoned 
Afghanistan and settled permanently in Persian Seisian, 
but the descendants of the other sons retain possession of 
Rodbar, Khwaja Ali, Bnndar-i-Kamal and Chahar Burjalr, 
all in Afghan territory. Jan B£g married Ins sister to 
Karaal Khan, Bai£ch, arid appointed him as hereditary 

•Aeiatie Society Monographt, Vol. IV. The Baloch Race 19l4, 
p 52. 
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ndib of the Sanjranis of Chagai with a fifth share of th© 
tribal revenues. The present ndib is Dost Muhammad 
Khan (1905) who is fourth in descent from Kamal Khan. 

Under the name of Sanjrani are also included numerous 
small tribes of Taokis, who are subject to the Sanjrani 
headman and occupy the country west of Chagai and as 
far as Persia. According to the census of 1901, the 
Sanjranis of Chagai, including the Taokis, numbered 
569 : males 290 and females 279, of which 189 only were 
real Sanjranis. Other sections of the Taokis met with in 
the District are the Narui, whose boundary is from the 
Teznan hill to the Dalil Range, the Salhani who reside at 
Barab Chah, the Dahmardag, the Kamarzai, the Shah 
Karda, and the Dalbandin Taokis who are divided into 
four sub-sections, the Uizai, Masuzai, Nedamzai, and 
Allahdadzai. 

The Sanjranis have never paid tribute to the Kh&n of 
Kalat, nor have they ever been subject to the Kharan 
chief. Prior to British occupation their dealings fur 
many years were exclusively with Afghanistan, to which 
country the greater numbers and the more important 
branches of the tribe belong. An account of these is 
given in the section on History. 

Though only few in number, the Sanjranis are ac¬ 
knowledged as the rightful owners of the country, the 
borders of which commence from Muhabbat near Nushki 
and Kuin and extend west as far as the Koh-i-Dalil. The 
country beyond that again is also chiefly occupied by 
Sanjranis as far as the Persian border. On the north 
their territory extends to the new Indo-Afghau boutxiary 
line and southwards to the water-shed of the range of 
mountains south of Dalbandin. Maahki Chah, Isa Tahir 
Paniban, Zaian, Galichah and Sorap are within the Sanj¬ 
rani limits. In former days they also owned the country 
for some distance south of the range south of Dilbandin 
including Hurmagai and other places, but the Khin of 
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Shiran baa encroached upon this portion and the water¬ 
shed of the range now forms their actual boundary. The 
present headman of the Chagai Sanjrdnis is Ali Eh in, 
who receives a monthly allowance of Rs. 850—and enjoys 
certain exemptions from revenue, which are mentioned in 
Chapter III under Maafis. 

According to the census of 1901, the total number of 
Saiads in the District amounted to 306 (males 169 and 
females 137), of which 238 were classed as Shadizai 
Bukharis, 5 as Kbarsins, and 63 as i( unspecified or 
miscellaneous. The Saiads in the Nushki tahsil belong to 
the Bukhari clan and are the descendants of one Hasan 
Taraka, who is 9 aid to have come seven generations ago 
from Kunar in Afghanistan where a shrine erected to his 
memory exist* to the present day. He has also a shrine 
at Kili Kasim Khan near Nushki. In consideration of the 
assistance afforded by him to the Rakhshanis during their 
fights with the Rekis, he was given 3 shabdncu in the 
Khaisdr stream, and his descendants are entitled to a share 
in the Dak lands. Hasan had four sons : Shado, Haji 
Namu, Rahmat and Isa, who have given their names to 
the four divisions of Saiads, who now live iu Nushki and 
ore known as the Shadozai, Hajizai, Rahmatzai and 
Isazai sections. Several Isazai Saiads are also found in 
Kharan. The Saiad headmen in Nushki are Khwaja 
Muhammad, fourth in descent from Shddo, Zainuddin and 
Nawib Shih. These Saiads intermarry with the local 

tribes. 

The Saiads of Chagai are known as the Balanoshi 
Saiads, and are the earliest inhabitants of the District of 
whom there is any authentic record. It is not known who 
their predecessors were, and there is no reliable authority 
to show whence they c.irue or to what particular family of 
Saiadi they belong. They appear to have remained in 
peaceful possession of the country until disturbed by the 
incursion of the Sanjrinis, when, according to tradition, 
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they did not surrender their rights without a severe 
®truggle and until they liad been worsted in a sanguinary 
en o a 'n enaeil t» in which they lost more than half their 
fighting men. Driven from the country, the Saiads took 
refuge in the Ch4gai Sarlat, where remnants of the 
former masters of Chagai are still to be found. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood still relate how the 
spilling of so much innocent Saiad blood moved the Deity 
to a wrath made manifest by the trembling of the ground 
and by the drying up of the Nasiri Kar6z. At the time 
of the Sanjrani invasion, the Saiads seem to have been 


a fairly numerous tribe, but their numbers have steadily 
diminished and at the present time (1905) they are only 
represented by about thirty families. These families 
depend chiefly for their livelihood on a small tax which 

they levy on Afghans and others who visit their hills to 
collect asafmtida. 

Laskhar SldLh, the late head of the Balinoslu 
Saiads of Chagai, who died in 1905 leaving five sons 
was held in great veneration by all the tribesmen on 
both sides of the border, who were accustomed to obtain 
his blessing before embarking on a journey or any enter¬ 
prise of an important nature. Lashkar Shah did not 
nominate his heir, but it is understood that the religious 
succession devolves on his fourth son Mulla. 

In 1901 the Barfch in the District numbered 253- 
male. U6, females 107. The Baruch are Saraban Afghans 
who are divided into four large elans: the Mandozai’ 
Zakazar, Badalzai and Shirani, an 1 occupy the Shorawak 
district of Afghanistan. The few families that are to be 
found in the C.iigai sub-tahsil belong to the Akazai 
section of the Mandozai clan and have practically become 
absorbed atnong the Sanjranis, whose dialect they have 
aiopied. The families in the Nushki Uhsil belong to the 
Ahkosai and Simfzei section, of the Mandozai clan and 
immigrated from Shoriwak hve generation, ago ’ The 
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local headman is Badal Khan, after whom the Badal Kar^z 
is named ami of which the Barech own 12 ehabdnas out of 
a total of 32L 

The Linjavs in the District numbered 536 in J901 : 
males 303, females 273. Thev are immigrants from the 
Sarawan province of Kalat, their head quarters being the 
jMungachar v.illey. Among the Brahms of KaLat they are 
looked down upon as a subject and interior race, byt this 
does not seem to be the case in Nushki, where thpy are 
sometimes permitted to intermarry with the other tribes. 

The principal sections in the Nusliki tahsil are the 
Shah&zai and Jaurazai ; and they have gradually acquired 
by kliat Iccishi shares in many of the kurtzes. In Chagai 
where they have acquired shares in the Lijji and Padgi 
Shah Karezes, the Lang.iv number about thirty families 
belonging to the Lijji, Zahrizui and Salarzai sections. 
They also work ns tenants. 

In 1901, there were thirty families (86 persons ; 
46 males and 40 females) of the Loris in the District, of 
which six belonged to Chagai and the remainder to the 
Nushki tahsil. They call themselves Sarmastanri or the 
descendants of Sarmast and are Regarded by the tribesmen 
as a menial class with whom intermarriages are not 
permitted. Tlieir chief occupations are those of 
blacksmith or ahinh'ir, carpenter or drahhdnr, and 
musician or shdir. They also perform circumcisions. 
The carpenters and blacksmiths are usually attached to 
villages and tribes and the wages, to which they are 

O 

entitleJ, have been mentioned under “ Rents and Wages.” 
On the occasion of marriages their perquisites are the old 
clothes of the bride and bridegroom, the offal of all 
animals killed for the feast, a donkey from the bride’s 
relations and a bullock from ’.lio^e of the bridegroom. 

In 1901, the Hindus in the Dibtriet numbered 329: 
males 294, females 125 ; but these numbers also included 
the aliens residing in the Nushki bazar. The domiciled 
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Hindus, who are known as the Taldars, are immigrants 
from Kachhi and Shikarpur and number in all about 
thirty families of whom twenty-two families are settled in 
Nushki itself, while the remainder live in the villages in 
the neighbourhood (1905). They are Arorasof the Dahra 
and Dakhanra clans. In pre-British days they paid a 
poll tax varying from 8 annas to Rs. 2/8/0 per family and 
had other services to perform for the tribal headmen; 
they were also compelled to wear either red pdijdmae, a 
red turban or a red cap as a distinctive mark of their 
race. The condition of the Hindus is prosperous and a 
considerable portion of the trade with Kh&ran, Garms^l 
and Shorawak and a part of that with Seistan is in their 
hands. They are also the financiers of the local zaminddrt 
and as such have gradually acquired landed property in 
the neighbourhood of Nushki by purchase or mortgage. 
The leading men among them are : Chaudhri Hardas 
Mall, Seth Khub Chand and D£ru. 

Further details of the domiciled Hindus of Nushki will 
be found in a monograph compiled by Rai Sdhib Diwin 
Jamiat Rai and published in the Journal* of the % Atiatie 
Society of Bengal, in 1903. 

The Rikis, as their name implies, are “ dwellers in sand*' 
or in the low lands and are divided into three divisions : the 
Rikis of Mirjawa, the Rikis of Mashkll and the Rlkis 
of Jalk. All three divisions are said to have sprung from a 
common ancestor, but while all acknowledge Muhammad 
Raza Khan as their chief, each section pays tarddri dues to 
its own immediate head, who in the case of the R6kis of 
Mushkel is Mir Kya Khln, and in the case of R^kis of Jalk, 
Mir Lalla ; tho former, however, pays tribute to Sir Nauroz 
Khan of Kharin. The Rekis number in all about 
650 families and own numerous flockB. A few of them 
periodically visit the Cbdgai District for pasturage. 

Captain Webb Ware gives the following account of the 

•Vol. LXX1I, part HI, No. 2, CalcntU, 1903. 
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Dimania, a tribe on the Persian border who were very 
notorious in the early days of the Trade .Route:—* In 
point of numbers the strongest tribe inhabiting Sarhad. 
They are a pastoral Baloch tribe possessing marked 
predatory habits and closely allied in appearance, manners 
and customs to the Marris of Baluchistan, with whom they 
claim affinity. The Damani acknowledge as chief one Mir 
Jahind Khan, Yar Muhammadzai, and they are divided 
into the following eight sections, viz: the Yar Muhammad¬ 
zai, the Rahminzfli, the Mir B£gzai, the Sohribzai, the 
Surezai, the Mir Gulzai, the Hussainzai, and the Umarzai. 
Tribal tradition has it that many generations ago a branch 
of the Marris left the parent stock and settled in the high 
lands of Sarhad tempted by the close resemblance which 
that country bears to the land of their birth. In course 
of time the branch which took root in Sarhad gradually 
extended its authority until most of the petty clans 
inhabiting Sarhad came under its sway, with the result 
that eventually all combined to form one tribe, which 
become known amongst their neighbours as D4manis, or 
dwellers on the mountain slopes. 

“ The Damanis number in all some 800 families and 
inhabit the Safed Koh, riadgali, BundSran, Talab, 
Reg-i-Malik, Rod-i-Gazo, Shakbund, Muhammadibid, 
Nakokibad and Gurjan. Like the Marris of British 
Baluchistan, the Damani are essentially a race of 
hirdy mountaineers, devoted to their highlands, which 
they only leave once a year in July, to collect their date 
harvest in MashkSl, or to raid, a practice to which they 
are much addicted. One-third of the total yield of 
Mashkdl belongs to this tribe, who pay no revenue. either 
to the Persian Government or to Ch&rin. They are 
regarded by their neighbours as a nest of hornets with 
whom it is best not to interfere. Summed up in a few 
words the Damani are a set of wild, barbarous, semi- 
independent mountaineers on whom the Persian yoke 
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presses but lightly. There is no doubt that the Persians 
could impress their nnthoiity on the Dainani if tliey 
made a determined effort to do so; but hitherto the 
Damani have successfully opposed the vnrions feeble 
attempts the Persians have made against them from time 
to time.” 

The indigenous population of the District may be 
divided into two veligious denominations, Musalmans and' 
Hindus. The numbers of the latter are, however, 
insignificant, and form only 2 per cent, of the total 
population of 15,689 persons censused in 1901. 

The Muhammadans of the District belong to the Sunni 
sect, but the Saiads and mulUx* alone know a little about 
the forms of their religion. The higher classes are devout 
in performing their prayers at stated times, in keeping 
the faSts, and in setting opart a portion of their income 
for zakal. But with the majority of the peoplp, super¬ 
stition takes the place of religion, and they believe in the 
intervention of ancestors and saints in the pursuits of 
their daily life. These saints are invoked to cure diseases, 
to avert calamities, to bring rain, and to bless I he child¬ 
less with offspring. Saiads and muiids also play an 
important part, and their amulets, charms and blessings 
are constantly invoked. The most influential men of this 
class in Nushki are Sahibzada Gul Jan and Mubammad 
Husain and Saiads Khwaja Muhammad and Malang 
Shah ; and in Chagai mulldi Imam Khan, S.mjrani, Sakhi 
Muhammad Shah, Fakirzai, and the five sons of the late 
Saiad Lashkar Shah, Balanoshi (1905). 

Among the common superstitions are the following:— 

If a fox crosses the traveller’s path from the right it is 
considered a lucky sign, but if it should pass from the 
Kft to the right it is ominous and the traveller must halt 
for a while ere he proceeds on his way. If a snake 
crosses the path, the traveller must halt until it has dis¬ 
appeared. The fox’s bark, which is locally described as 
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kur leur, 1b considered an auspicious sign and one that rottru. 
predicts rain, but if the same animal emits the cry of wd 
tod, a great calamity or a death is foretold. Such was the 
importance attached to this sign, that in former days 
raiding parties have been known to have halted for several 
days on hearing the ill-omened sound. 

In pre-British times “ ordeal by fire,” was much 
resorted to for the purpose of determining the innocence 
or guilt of a Buspected thief. The accused was called 
upon either to hold a piece of red-hot iron in his hand, or 
to pick out a ring thrown into a bowl of boiling ghi. If 
the man came out of the ordeal without injury or hurt, 
his innocence was proved, and his accuser was compelled 
to present him with a camel by way of compensation 
(panjabaha ) and at the same time give another camel to 
the tribal headman. This method of trial is still prac¬ 
tised by the nomads in the more remote parts of the 
District (1905). 

There is a very wide-spread belief in the power of the 
“ evil eye,” in the power of evil spirits generally, and in - 
the propensity of the latter to indulge in theft. Thus, 
when the harvest is ready, the grain collected on the 
threshing floor is encircled by a line drawn with the pciut 
of a naked sword, which is then placed on the. top of the 
heap. A piece of wood with the kalima inscribed is also 

fixed into the heap. 

The religion of the majority of the domiciled Hindus is Hinduism, 
a mixture of Sikhism combined with idol worship, while 
the Shikarpuris worship Dary4 Baksh, the River Pir of 
Sind. Their religious practices are loose and have been 
considerably influenced by their surroundings. Many of the 
b&nias employ Muhammadan servants, and the majority 
of them will drink water from a skin or vessel belonging 
to a Muhammadan. It has, however, been noticed there 
is a tendency towards a stricter observance of caste prc- 
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judices since they came in contact with the Hindus from 
India. 

Occupations were not recorded in detail in 1901, the 
family system of enumeration having been followed, and 
the occupation of the head of the family being assumed to 
be that of the remainder. The population in this case 
may be roughly divided into five classes by occupation ; 
landowners, cultivators, flockowners, trader* and artisans. 

As is natural in a pastoral country, the flockowners and 
their dependants form by far the most numerous class. 
Their total in 1901 was estimated at 10,602 persons, of 
which 2,836 were classed as actual workers (maids) and 
7,766 as dependants of both sexes. Of these again the 
majority were camel owners, and were represented in the 
Nushki tahsil principally by the Tr&sdzai and Amirzai 
Mengals, the Muhammad Hasnis, and the Fakiraai and 
Izzatzai Rakhshanis, and in Chagai by the Notezais, 
Muhammad Hasnis and Taukis. The Hamirzai sub-section 
of the Tras^zai Mengals are considered to possess an excel¬ 
lent breed of jarnbdz or riding camel. The principal sheep 
owners in Nushki are the Baj6zai Mengals, and in Chiga; 
the Kamarzai and Dah Mardag, who live near Chagai and 
Dalbandin. The chief cattle breeders are the Amirzai, 
Sasoli, the Fakirzai Rakhshanis of Padag and the.Langavs 
ot Nushki. The landbwners iu the District are a compara¬ 
tively small class, and in 1901 were estimated at 1,275 
actual workers (males) and 3,115 dependants of both sexes, 
all of whom were classed as “ land-holders and land¬ 
holding agriculturists.” The majority of these are to be 
met with in the Nushki tahsil, and include the Paindz&i, 
Trasezai and Bajezai Mongols ; the Badini Jamaldini and 
M4ndai Rakhshanis, and the H&nini, L&ngav and Bar6ch 
tribes; and in Chagai the S&njr&ni, Not6zai, Baruch and 
Balanoshi Saiads. The majority of the B4j£zai Mengals, 
and the Makiki and Balgh4ni septs of the B4dini Bakhsh4- 
nis, the Not^zai and the Barech cultivate their own la nds 
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while a kirire number of the others employ tenants. pofula.- 

. tiok. 

Commerce accounted, in 1901, for 141 actual workers 

and 152 dependants, but these figures only referred to the 
stationary commercial population, and did not include the 
large number of transfrontier men who are engaged in the 
wheat, wool and ghi trade between Garmsel, Shorawak and 
Nushki, or the indigenous tribes who are employed in the 
carrying trade ( kdrwdni ) between Kharan and the Distiict. 

No reliable figures are available in connection with the 
numbers thus employed. 

The artisans belong chiefly to the Loris of the Sarmas- 
tanri section and for the most part are to be found in the 
Nushki tahsfl, where they work as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
bards and musicians. 

The women besides helping in agriculture occupy their 
spare time in making felts, felt coats, rough carpets and 
earthen pots. The poorer classes make their own sandals 
(i chawat ) from raw hide or (swath) and mats from the 
dwarf palm. 

With all BrAhuis and Baloch, social precedence takes a Social life 
more definite form than among the Afghans, and the ^“^encl 
Brahui and Baloch tribes of the District are in no way 
behind their neighbours in exacting a rigid observance of 
the social duties. Each tribe has its head or chief, whose 
poeition is unassailable, and witbih each tribe the prece¬ 
dence of each section, division and subdivision is marked 
and defined, and the head of each such group takes 
precedence strictly in the order of his group. Owing 
to their proximity to the Persian border, the tribesmen 
have also imbibed many of the notions of Persian etiquette, 
and the smallest and least important malik has the most 
exaggerated idea of his izzat or personal dignity. This 
question of izzat is perhaps more marked than in other 
parts of Baluchistan. The members of the Sardar Khels 
or families of the chiefs have a recognised social position, 
and it is considered as an honor to marry into these 
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families. The tribesmen endeavour to intermarry among 
their own septs, or among septs of a s im ilar social status 
among other Baloch or Brahui tribes, but the poorer 
classes do not object to give their girls in marriage to 
men of out-side tribes, and this action does not entail any 
social stigma. The tribesmen do not inter-marry with 
the Loris or the menial classes, and, as elsewhere in 
Baluchistan, persons following the occupation of artisans 
are always placed at the bottom of the social scale. The 
Baloch custom of taking and giving the news (hawdl) 
prevails in all parts of the District, and the manner in 
which it is conducted is in accordance with the strictest 
social etiquette. 

As much importance is attached to the procedure, a 
brief description of the same may not be out of place and 
is as follows :—When a newcomer arrives at a place 
where several members of a tribe are assembled, he 
offers the saldmalaik or “peace be with you,” and is 
answered only by the person highest in rank, who replies 
wd~alaikamus8aldm or “ with you be peace” and 

shar jor-us etc., 
arrival and his 

relations. The others present then welcome the new 
comer. The highest in rank next asks permission of all 
present to take the news. If the new arrival is of inferior 
rank, he merely says hawtilate (“ give your news,”) but if 
the man is an equal or of superior rank the remark is 
prefaced by ‘ mchrbiiui ha * (“ do us the favour.”) The 
newcomer thereupon asks for formal leave to speak and 
gives the news when permission has been accorded. 

Hospitality to all comers is still considered as one of 
the most important obligations of the tribesmen, but, 
owing to the extreme poverty of the majority of the people, 
the duty is, in practice, confined principally to the chiefs 
and richer men, and the ordinary people content them¬ 
selves by entertaining their friends and acquaintances. 


adds formal enquiries jor-us, 
concerning the health of the new 
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The great increase in the number of travellers consequent 
on the opening out of the country and the establishment 
of the trade route and the general rise in prices have also 
tended to check the ancient custom of indiscriminate 
entertainment. 

The old time hospitality practised by the chiefs in 
former days is well illustrated by the following account 
given by Pottinger* of his reception near Nushki by the 
Rakhshani chief in 1810. 

“ The Sardar or chief of the tooman (tuman ) was away 
from home, and the Belooches, who were crowded about 
us, began to be rude and troublesome. In this dilemma 
we were cogitating what we were to do, when a man, who 
from his dress we took to be a Persian, advised our going 
to the mihmdn khdnu , or house for gueste. " There/* said 
he “ you will be safe and unmolested and when the Sird&r 
comes back in the evening, he will furnish you with a 
guide. We adopted this plan, and the change of conduct 
in the people was instantaneous, for, though still curious 
to discover what we were, they became attentive to our 
wants and comforts, spread a carpet, brought pillows from 
the Sirdar’s house for us to rest upon, and, in short, from 
the moment we entered the mihmdn khdnu appeared to 
respect us as the guests of their chief, and entitled to all 
the Beloochee right of hospitality; nor was +-hia 
confined to ourselves and people, for a man was also pro¬ 
duced to tend our camels out to graze. 

“ The mihmdn khdnu was a gheddn of wickerwork, the 
roof covered with black kummul or blanket, excessively 
cool and refreshing to us, who had been sitting for three 
hours in the red sand exposed to a noontide sun. We laid 
aside our arms and lay down to sleep, having no longer 
any fears either on account of ouf property or persons. 
About sunset they sent to us from the Sirdar’s, a tray of 
hot bread with a wooden bowl full 0 f dhoU ( dal ) orpeasoup, 

•Potting «r'. TVavtU in BaluchitUn, 18157 -- 
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and shortly after we had dined, the chief himself came to 
visit us. When the usual ceremonials of embracing were 
gone through, he began by expressing his surprise at our 
not having brought a letter to him from Kalat or Kuch 
Gamdava, which latter province he concluded, as a matter 
of course, we had visited ; declaring it would be out of his 
power, as he valued the Khan’s friendship, to assist 
us in escaping (for he had no doubt we were followed by 
some person), and hinted at our being the sons of Rohoollah 
B^g the Babee merchant; 1 however ’ continued he, 
* you may make yourself easy, and 1 shall feel it my duty 
to protect you so long as you choose to remain with me.' 

* * * * * * * 

“ An event occurred this morning, which will shew how 
inherent the spirit of hospitality is in these people. One 
of our Hindustani servants had begun to bake some cakes, 
when he was discovered by the Belooches who called out 
‘What! are you going to disgrace our tooman ? Cannot 
Eidal Khan (the Sirdar’s name) find food for his guests.’ 
“The man explained to them, that it was his mistake 
from not knowing their customs, on which they were 
quite pleased, but told him, that though they lived in a 
desert and were a poor set they had once entertained 
Nusseer Khan and his army for five day9 so profusely that 
he ever afterwards called them the Dil Kooshaa, or open- 
hearted, i.e., generous.” 

The method described above is that which is still in 
vogue among the tribesmen when entertaining their 
guests, and though, as already stated, open hospitality 
i9 not meted out in the case of all strangers, the duty 
nevertheless imposes no small tax on the resources of the 
chiefs and headmen, as it is a matter of etiquette among 
men of standing to be accompanied on their travels by as 
many followers as possible, the number of such retinue 
being accepted as an indication of the importance of the 
master. 
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It ii cuitomary for the tribesmen to raise subscriptions rorou- 
among themselves on certain occasions, the system being Co-oper*. 
known as bijjdr. Such subscriptions are raised on the tion among 
occasion of marriages ( bardm) ; circumcisions (chal hurt]; d*uala lad 
when fines and compensation for blood have to be paid ; groups, 
or when an individual has been reduced to poverty owing 
to unforeseen circumstances. These contributions are 
entirely voluntary and are regarded in the light of a debt 
of honour, to be discharged if the donor ever has to 
demand lijjdr himself. In former times it would appear 
to have been the custom for the rich and powerful to 
demand bijjdr from their poorer brethren as a right. 

When a death occurs it is usual for the neighbours and 
friends to make some small presents (purti) to the relations 
of the deceased. 

Another method of co-operation is known as hashar or Hathar. 
aahar, in accordance with which all the villagers and 
friends are expected to come forward to help a neighbour, 
who wishes to erect a new embankment (band) or repair 
an old one. Such help is readily given, and when thus 
employed the men and animals are fed by the person for 
whom the work is being done. 

Gatau is the name given to an ancient custom which Qatau. 
permitted travellers to take a sheep or goat for purposes 
of food from any flock which they might come across. 

This custom, however, appears to be dying out, or at least 
is confined to the flocks of friends or relations. 


Hathar. 


Gatau. 


A headman who owns sufficient lands to provide for all Manner of 
the needs and comforts of a family, lives at ease. Praying, 
eating and gossiping fill his day with now and again a headman, 

.. i ...... . . . . . cultivator 

little business, such as giving directions to his tenants or ^d 
shepherds, revenue collecting, or acting as peace-maker or shepherd, 
arbitrator iu petty disputes among the tribesmen. Most 
of the cultivators are careless and lazy, and are only fully 
employed at the time of sowing or harvest. They leava 
much of their work to their women, and spend most of 
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their day gossiping. Occasionally they vary the monotony 
of existence by bringing some fuel, or fodder for the 
cattle. 

A shepherd is the only man, ■who leads a hard life. He 
is off before dawn and only returns to the settlement for 
a short time at midday, after which he is again absent 
till evening. When the pasture near the village or 
encampment is exhausted, he is sometimes absent from 
the village or encampment for weeks or months where 
his dole of flour and salt is sent to him and is supple¬ 
mented by milk from his flock. It is not surprising that 
his life rendet-s him extraordinarily hard and active. 

The nomads generally lead a robust and careless life 
wandering with their encampments from place to place in. 
search of pasture for their flocks and herds. 

The majority of the people have only two daily meals, 
one in the morning at about 11 a. m. and the other at 
sunset. The former is called swdra or rum rock and the 
latter sham. Only well-to-do people take a third meal 
called nidri in the early morning which in summer con¬ 
sists of bread and curds, and in winter of dates and butter, 
and occasionally of kabdb or roasted meat. Wheat is the 
staple food grain, and is made into leavened cakes 
(khamiri ) baked in an oven or on a stone griddle (td/u). 
Dates are largely used, as is also in its season the gwan or 
fruit of the pistacia khavjak which is eaten both fresh 
and dry. Before use, it is pounded or either mixed with 
the wheaten cakes or made into an infusion in which the 
cakes are steeped. In days of scarcity, a kind of porridge 
or d/d is made from the seeds of the indigenous plants 
k.iown as the Ulkushta and mughtr (Rumez veiicarius ). 
The majority of the poorer classes eat their bread plain 
and without relish, but an infusion of kr-ut is sometimes 
used. This is mixed with boiling gyi and is locally known 
as ti iragh. 
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Another condiment is known as a char , and consists of popula- 
onions, turmeric, chillies, coriander, pomegranate seeds, 
cardamom and cinnamon pounded together and kneaded 
with flour and made into small cakes. This is considered 
a great delicacy and is only used on special occasions. 

Meat is seldom eaten jn summer except when the in¬ 
habitants of a hamlet combine to buy a 6heep, goat or 
bullock, or when a moribund camel or other animal is 
killed. 

The diet of tho well-to-do, and especially of those near 
Nushki, is becoming more civilized. They eat fowls, 
eggs, rice and roasted meat ( sajji), and many of them 
have taken to the use of green tea. 

Cows are kept by those in good position but the milk Milk and its 

commonly drunk is that of goats, sheep and camels. P ve P ara - 

tiona. 

Curds, made with rennet or panvrband (Withania coagu¬ 
lant) form the basis of most preparations including butter 
and cheese. Butter-milk is also much consumed; next in 
demand is krut or cakes of boiled whey, which are dried 
and mixed with salt. 

The principal fruils eaten in the District are melons Fruit and 
which are grown in large quantities in the summer vegetables, 
months, and dates which are imported from Kharan, and 
comprise the varieties known as the liumbi, muzdvti, 
rangino, pappo , rabi zarddn joshanda and kahruba. The 
last named are cheap, and form one of the staple foods of 
the nomad tribesmen. Ordinary vegetables are not 
grown, but the indigenous plants known as the kulkuthta 
and mugh 'r which have already been mentioned and the 
jarbust , chammar , sareshk and pochko are sometimes used 
as such. 


Tobacco is used generally throughout the District for 
smoking, chewing and occasionally for snuffing. 

The cooking and eating utensils are few and dirty ; they 
usually consist of a tripod [/»ic deny), a stone griddle (l<i/’u) 
<iu earthen pot (tyaiu) a wooden plate used both for 


Tobacco, 


Utensils. 
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kneading and eating, and a copper can with a spout 
(badni). 

The ordinary dress of the nomads and poorer classes 
consists of a cotton shirt {kits), cotton trousers (shalwdr) 
white or blue, and a felt cap covered with a cheap turban, 
the whole costing from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. To this is added 
a long felt coat with closed sleeves called zor which costs 
about Rs. 4 or a woollen coat with open sleeves known aa 
shill costing about Rs. 6-0-0. On theii feet the men wear 
sandals made of dwarf palm (swath) or of leather ( chawat ), 
the latter costing about Rs. 1-8-0, and in the winter felt 
shoes called sur. Wooden shoes ( katrak ) are also some¬ 
times worn in the hills. 

The better classes wear a muslin turban ( dastdr ) 6 to 
10 yards long, tied over an Afghan peaked cap (top) a 
shirt (kus), reaching to the knee, made of white long- 
cloth, (chilwar) or calico and buttoning (ghut) on the right 
shoulder, and baggy trousers (shalwdr) often dyed blue. 
To the above are added a cotton wrapper (kheri) for summer 
wear and a thick cotton wrapper (khes) in winter. On 
their feet they wear Kachhi or Multan-made shoes. The 
rise in the standard of living is noticeable in the general 
improvement in the style of the dress of the more wealthy, 
many of whom now wear good turbans and gold embroi¬ 
dered coats. 

The Baloch and Brahuis have their trousers gathered in 
at the ankle, while those of the Barech are loose. With 
the exception of the Barech and Sanjrani, whose hair is 
cut short over the nape of the neck in the Afghan fashion, 
the majority of the tribesmen wear %ir hair in long curls! 

The domiciled Hindus, according to their ancient 
custom, usually affect red trousers and a red cap or tur¬ 
ban, and their shirt is buttoned on the left instead of the 
right shoulder ; but in other respects their dress both for 
men and women is similar in pattern to that worn by the 
tribesmen. 
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Among the Baloch and Brahuis a woman’a dresa ordi- 
narilj consists of a long shift or shirt (kus), reaching t e 
ankles, and of a wrapper (gad). Drawers are only worn 
by the Baruch and Sanjrani women. The shifts and 
wrappers of the better classes are made of silk, and t e 
former are sometimes richly embroidered in front. 
Among the poorer classe? every married woman possesses 
an embroidered shirt made of silk or some good material, 
which was presented to her on her wedding day and is 
kept for special occasions, but for ordinary use a plain 
garment made of coarse cotton usually suffices. Tie 
married women generally wear a red shirt and are further 
distinguished by wearing ear rings (dur). The ornamen s 
used by the women consist chiefly of cheap silver rings 
worn in the nose, ears and on the hands. 

A woman’s hair is divided in the centre by a parting 
taken round the ear, and woven on either side into three 
plaits which are joined together at the back with a wool¬ 
len thread [chotil hand). A married woman also wears a 


short lock of hair on each temple. 

The nomads who form the majority of the population, 
live for the greater part of the year in the blanket tents 
known as giddn. These giddn. are made of goats hair 
and generally consist of eleven pieces (pat), the ordinary 
Width of each of which is 3 feet, and the length from 15 
to 24 feet. Three of these pieces stitched together form 
the fly, and two stitched together form each of the four 
walls' (ifcwta* or pd.hamU). They are stretched over 
curved wooden poles known as gxndnr. In the front of 
each giddn there is usually a small courtyard fenced in by 
bushes. A gidiin costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 and should 
last for several years. Only the well-to-do can afford a 
separate gvldn for their flocks and as a rule the family, 
himbs and kids all herd together at night in the same tent. 
QidJnt are also used by the villagers during their annual 
migrations, to which a reference has already been made. 
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In the summer the nomads also lire in manaht , which 
are huts made of curved sticks covered over with hushes. 
The villages of Nusliki consist, for the greater part, of 
huts known as kudis. These are made of wicker-work 
mats or rather closely woven hurdles Of tamarisk stretched 
over a frame work of poles and plastered with a thick 
coating of mud. The floor is sunk in order to give an 
increased height, which is usually from 7 to 8 feet. The 
dimensions vary, the larger huts being often 20 feet by 
10. Each family has usually three huts, one of which 
is the urn, or the family dwelling place, the second is 
known as the khan'mi or shed for cattle, ivliile the third 
{bai) is u»ed for- storing grain and fodder. These huts 
are usually made by the people themselves and the cost 
of the material is small. They are generally made facing 
the south in order to avoid the cold north winds in the 
winter. 

In Chagai the houses are usually made of mud. 


No beds or lamps are ordinarily used, and the house¬ 
hold furniture is scanty, consisting of a few carpets. 
(A-ont); quilts (It'ph), pillows (, bdlisht ), skins for water and 
milk ( izak ) some cooking pots and a hand mill, ( nuskhal). 

Disposal of 1^ ie method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
the dead. vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The mulhi scratches the LaUma on 
a piece of pottery or a stone which is placed under the 
head. In the western portion of the District, the nomads 
smear the bodies of small infants with fat before burial 
and in the same part of the country when the services of 
a mulhi are not available, the body of a grown up person 
is buried in its ordinary clothes without a shroud. When 
a person dies of heat-or of thirst in the deseit, bis body 
is interred on the spot where it is found, and no alms 
are distributed. Such persons are known as shahid, or 
martyrs. The usual terra of mourning lasts for seven 
days in the case of all persons over seven years of age ; and 
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during thU period visit* of condolence are «ceired and roenj.*. 
prayer* are offered for the soul of the deceased Pereon. 
coining to condole with the family bring a .hoep or a 
small sum of money as an offering (pur..) and a 
entertained by the bereaved family. On the ° 
the mourning sheep are killed and alms (khnral) are 
distributed. The mourning in the case of a child under 
Beven years lasts for one day only. • 

The indoor games that are most popular ^ ^ meoU, fe*t« 
chlv,Urn-pick and fraf.ir. The latter somewhat resembles i™l..nd 

ch ss and is played with 9 or 18 pebbles or pieces of wood 

known as the nuhba.uli or ha.ht-dah landi respectively. 

The game of Mallavpiich is played by two sides; the 
players on one side are covered with a sheet and one of the 
players conceals a ring ( chhallav) in his hand. The sheet 
is then removed, and the other party are called upon to 
gu. ss where the ring is. This proceeds alternately until 
one side has made twenty-one correct guesses. 

The most popular out-door amusements are wrestling ; 
hhumbthili, which is played with bat and ball; and ji , a 
kind of prisoner’s base. Racing, tent pegging, an 
dancing [chhdp) are also indulged in on festive occasions 
such ns on the Id and at marriages and circumcisions. 

Coursing is much practised by the bettor classes m 
(■•hiwai. Singing is also a popular amusement and Mo 
or love songs are sung by all classes. Ballads commem- 
orating the tribal heroes and their brave deeds are also 
recited by the Loris on festive occasions. • 

The musical instrument most popular with the shepherds 
is )he n nl, which is made of ndr and has four holes each 

at an interval of one and a half inches. 

The only festivals of consequence are the two lit known Fe.U’* 
as the mntant and the Lianne lit, which are celebrated at 
nil the \illuges and encampments. 

The Hindus of Nushki also make an annual pilgrimage 
to the Jowarkin hill, which is about 14 miles from Nushki 
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Shrine* There are several well known shrines in the District, 
which are held in great veneration by the local people. 
The most important of these is the shrine of Saiad Bala 
Nosh near Chagai. This shrine is erected to the memory 
of Said Bala Nosh or Shah Baledar, as he is some¬ 
times called, who was a disciple of the famous Khwaja 
Makdum of Makran, and caine to Chagai in the reign of 
Sh&h Shuja. The Saiad had the reputation of being able 
to perform miracles, and his serine is visited in the spring 
not only by the people of <r.o Strict, but also by large 
numbers of Afghans from Shorawak and Garms£l. 

Pir Sulttn. Another well known shrine in the Chagai tahsil is that 
of Pir Sultan, which has thus been described by 
Captain (now Mnjor Sir Henry) McMahon.* 

“This Sultan, who also has given his name to the whole 
range of Koh-i-Sultan, is an ancient mythical celebrity 
who is said to have been buried in the vicinity. His full 
name is Sultan-i-Pir-Kaisar, and he is the patron saint of 
Baloch robbers. This may account for the Koh-i-Sultan 
having a very bad reputation as a robber resort.” Mr. 
Vredenburgf also gives the following account in his 
geological report of Baluchistan :— 

“The Koh-i-Sultan derives its name from that of the 
most celebrated of all the Pir* or saints who form such a 
curious feature in the religion of the tribes (hat inhabit 
Baluchistan. With reference to the “ Pir Sultan ” or 
“Pir Kisri,” Ferrier, with great justice says, of the 
Baluchis, that “although acknowledging that Mahomet 
is a prophet there is another they consider of much greater 
importance than he, and second only to God, with whom 
they sometimes confound him.” The great cliffs of agglo¬ 
merates of the Koh-i-Sultan produce the most wonderful 
echoes, a word being repeated distinctly in some places 

* Olographic*! Journal, VoL II, 1897. 

\Momoin of Qoological 8nmoy of India, Vol. HIT, part 2, 
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as many as five times. To these echoes I would attribute 
a curious sound which is supposed to be that of a war-drum 
or “ nakdra ” played by the Fir 8ultan during certain 
nights. This performance is supposed to take place on 
the summit of Shandi-Koh, one of the peaks of the western 
circle of cliffs. I heard this sound on one occasion when 
1 was encamped at Washab a sbort distance east of 
Shandi-Koh. It is a clear, high pitched, slightly vibrating 
sound, not unlike the distant roll of a somewhat metallic 
drum, swelling till it becomes astonishingly loud, and it 
is heard for hours at a time in the dead of night. The 
night when I heard this sound was a very clear night. It 
may be that when there is very little wind in the valley, 
the noise of the breeze on the hill tops is exaggerated by 
the echo.” 

The Koh-i-Sultan and all the minerals which it contains 
are looked upon as the special property of the Pir. It is 
also considered unlucky to kill snakes in the neighbour¬ 
hood as these are supposed to be under the Pir*s protection. 

The shrine of Sheikh Husain is situated in the Nushki 
tahsil about 6 miles from Mai. Be was the son-in-law of 
Saiad Bala Nosh, and according to tradition the 8heikh 
and his wife were deserted by the Saiad in the R6fcist4n 
plain, where they came across a wild ass which conducted 
them to the spot where the shrine now 'stands. A spring 
of water burst out of the ground, and shortly afterwards 
the saint’s wife gave birth to a son who came out of her 
mouth in the shape of a flower. This sou was called Phul 
Choto and a shrine in his name has also been erected on 
the Afghan border. The resting place of the Sheikh and 
bis wife are marked by two separate domes, and the 
shrine is much visited by the people from Kharin and 
also by many Brihuis from Kalat. 

Major Benn has given the following account of another 
legend which is connected with the shrine :—" At one 
time the Moghal Sard are swept down upon this portion of 
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the district and made an attack upon the hill where the 
shrine now stands. On their approach the holy Sheikh 
and his family were made to disappear into the ground 
and were thus saved from destruction. At the same 
time the attacking party were all turned into stones 
which can be seen standing round the tomb to these 
days.” 


Among the other shrines of importance may be 
mentioned those of Saiad Malimiid or Zinda Pir, Saiad 
Khwaja Ahmad and Chilgazi, all in the Nushki tahsil. 


The first named is some 40 miles east of Nushki, and 
it is customary for each caravan passing through to make 
a small offering from each load. This is done in order 
to obtain the favour of the Pir, who on a former occasion, 
is said to have turned a caravan of dates into salt' when 
displeased with the owners. 

Saiad Khwaja Ahmad was a Pishin Saiad who came 
to Khaisar some eight generations ago and miraculously 
increased the supply of the Khaisar stream. His shrine 


is situated close to Nushki. 

According to a local tradition, Chilgazi was an Afghan 
saint who eloped with a girl from Shorawak, but on beincr 
pursued by her relatives descended 40 yards (ehihil go7) 
into the earth with the girl and thus escaped their 
veugeance. 

\ stone wall enclosure near Kishitigi is also celebrated 
for curing toothache and pains in the stomach. The 
sufferer has merely to plant a twig the <. „Mvratcd 
ground and immediately becomes free from p ;l j„. \ 1M| . 
Khiin I is said to have offered prayers h.-rc m, his return 
from Seistan. 

Both among girls and boys many names are t > he 
found, which are possibly ,tf a totonii*tie‘ origin. 1 hoy- 
are those of animals or plants such as Malachi (h-cust '. 
Gwani (pistachio), turn (tamarisk; and Shinzi (cam,! 
thorn). In other cases, the denominations u,ed for men 
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are those usual among Muhammadans. In the case of 
women, names beginning or ending with Bibi, Khitun or 
NAz are popular, such as Bibi Naz, Dur Kbatun and 
Gohar NAz, etc. Abbreviated forms of the long names 
given to men such as Tajo for Taj Muhammad, Shero for 
ShAr Muhammad, Pirak for Pir Muhammad etc., are, 
frequently used. 

No ceremonies are observed on the birth of a girl. The 
birth of a son, on the other hand, is marked with general 
rejoicings and he is named on the seventh day after 
consultation with a mulld. The custom of naming the 
son after his paternal grandfather is common, and is 
based on the consideration that it serves as a memorial. 

The term khdn is used as a suffix, and among the 
BarAch Afghans also as a prefix, when it is considered 
a mark of honour. The title of malik is a recent 
inuovation, and is applied to the headmen of villages 
recognised as such for the purposes of reyenue and 
administration. The term sarddr is locally restricted to 
the heads of the tribes such as the Men gal, Rakhsbani 
and the Sanjrani, but these men are officially addressed 
as mi'r, the title of sarddr being reserved for the lj eR< ^ s °^* 
the more important tribes which form the Brabui 
confederacy. Among the titles possessing a religious 
significance may be mentioned the suffix shdh which is 
given to Saiads only. The term mulld is applied to men 
who have some pretensions to religious learning, while 
the descendants of well known mullds are distinguished 
by the title of Sdhibsada. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour (wtaytir), which 
prevailed among the tribesmen before the British occupa- • 
tion and which still influence their actions to a great 
extent, is not without importance from the point of view 
of administration, and, although they are similar in most 
essentials among all tialoch and Bruhui tribes, it mev not 
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Fonru.- be out of place to repeat them. It waa incumbent on a 

tlOH. . ~ 

tribesman 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 

refuge with him. The refugee waa called bdhot 
and waa entertained by bia protector* ao long aa 
he remained with the latter. 

(3) To defend to the laat property entreated to him. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of 

the person and property of a guest. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a 

menial or a boy who had not taken to trouser*. 

(6) To either pardon an offence on the intercession 

of the women of the offender’s family, or to dis¬ 
miss the women by giving each of them a dress 
as a token of honour. 

(7) To refrain from killing a man, who had entered 
the ahrine of a p»r, ao long as he remained within 
ita precincts. 

(8) To cease fighting when a mulld, a Haiad or a 

woman, bearing the Koran on his or her head, 
intervened between the parties. 

(9) To punish an adulterer with death. 

Bjwtom of pre-British days if the parties were of equal position 
reprisals. u d influence, blood was avenged by blood ■, but if the 
relations of tip dece ased were weak, the matter could be 
compromised by the payment of compensation. In cases 
in which the parties belonged to the same tribe and th 
offender himself was out of reach, his nearest relation was 
slain. If, however, the offender belonged to another 
tribe, it was incumbent on the aggrieved party to kill one 
of the section, clan or tribe to which the former belonged. 
Such a system was liable to indefinite extension, and led 
to interminable blood feuds which could only be checked 
if the authorities or friends intervened to arbitrate. The 
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losses on either side were then reckoned up and compensa¬ 
tion was paid to the side which had lost most. 

Might was right in days gone by and the position of 
the party aggrieved was the principal factor in determin¬ 
ing the price to be paid for blood ; hence the compensation 
for a mulld f a Saiad or a person belonging to sardar Ichel 
or leading family, was ordinarily double that payable for 
a tribesman. 

Among the Nushki tribes, the general rate, as fixed in 
the time of Nasir Khan I, was 2,800 kabuli rupees ; and 
in Chagai a sum corresponding to about Rs. 1,000 in 
British money together with the sword and gun belonging 
to the murderer. But cash payments were rare, and land, 
camels, slaves and girls were usually given in exchange, 
a girl for this purpose being valued at Rs. 500. 

The rate now prevailing in Nushki is Rs. 1,500 which 
is paid partly in cash and partly in kind. 

Compensation for serious injuries was variously esti¬ 
mated in different parts of the District; in Nushki the 
loss of an eye, hand or foot was counted as equivalent to 
half a life. The compensation for the loss of a tooth was 
about Rs. 100. 

No Afghan refugees have settled permanently in the 
District, but Sardar Ayaz Khan, and his brother Sardar 
Shah Nawaz Kh&n, Durrani, the sons of the late ex-Wali 
of Kandahar have recently purchased some land near 
Padag which is being cultivated by their tenants. 
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Density. 
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Nothing is known of the ethnographical history of the district. 
At thr present day all old mounds, etc., found in the country 
are commouly attributed by the people to the Rind 9 , a tribe of 
the Baloeb, who are comparatively recent immigrants. As has 
been said in the Jhalawdn, Gazetteer, the Jats appear to have 
constituted the earliest population of which there is any authentic 
record. Who their predecessors were is a suoject which is buried 
iu obscurity. That some of the earliest inhabitants were Zoroas- 
trians by religion may be inferred from the prevalent tradition 
as to the construction of the gnbrban%s r. ' : cb are found in the 
country by the Gabrs, hut their nationality is not knoVn.’ 

The nucleus of the Dehwars, who are the oldest of,the nreaent 
inhabitants, is said to have oome from BfiJJih or the anuent 
Bactria. Dehwars are stated to have replaced a tribe called thp 
Cbamkazais, who were in occupation befqre them ; some of tho 
Chamkazais are found at the present, time amalgamated with the 
Dehwars. Wo first hear of the Brahnis in the loth century, 
when according to traditional accounts, they dispossessed the 
people known as Jats or Jadgals, a Scythian race now found in 
Kachhi and Sind. The Baloeb, who originally came from Makr4n 
and Persian Baluchistan to the Bouth of Kirmia are described 
a9 having been in power previous to the rile of the Brihuis, and 
as having given way before the latter and passed on eastwards to 
Kachhi.' Traces of them are now found in several of their clans 
which became amalgamated with the Brahui tribes. The oldest 
of the Brahui tribes aYe the Muhammad Sh&his and Kurds, i 

The first census of the district was carried out in 1901, yrheil 
estimates of population were obtained through the Chiefs and 
headmen of the Brahui tribes, some of whom showed a tendency 
to exaggerate the numbers of their tribes. The results gave a 
total of 17G villages, 14,648 houses or families, and 55,549 
persons, or 13 persons per square mile. 

The number of permanent villages now (1905) is 301, inolud- 
ing the towns of Mft.Bt.nng and Kftlkt. The country is very 
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eparsely populated and there is only one village in every 15*8 square PornuTio*. 

miles. The number of Tillages has, however, largely increased in 

recaht jears and almost all of those found in dry crop areas have 

sprung up aince the British advent. Previously the majority of 

the Brabui population used to live in tents, and village* existed 

only in important irrigated localities. Besides Kalat and Mastung, 

the most important villages are the following :—In the Mastung 

niabat, GhulamPrinz (70 houses), Shaikha(l00 houses), KAr^z- 

i-Sult.iu (65 houses), Pringdbid (200houses), Tiri (150 houses), 

KaDdawa (150 houses), Ealmak (130 houses), Shahr-i-Sard4r 
Ohaus Bakhsh (100 houses ), Bibkari (150 houses), Dalai 
( 52 bouses) ; Kancti iu Shlrin&b valley ( 60 houses ) ; Sbahr- 
i-GhulamJsn (55 houses) iu Z&rd; Brinchinn&ll (50 houses) 
and Mandehaji (150 houses) comprising several hamlets in Mun- 
gachar;Togau and Ziaratin Chhappar; and Chashma (200hou3es), 

Kohing (80 houses), and Malghozar (40 houses) in Kalat. In 
the western valleys the important villages are Nfmargh (8U houses); 

Murad Khan Murrai (42 houses) and Kaftari (35 houses) in 
Gurgina; and Kardgap (130 houses ). In the east of the dis¬ 
trict the villages include Isk&lkll ( 150 houses), Shekhri (50 
houses), Job&D (70 houses), Isplinji (200 houses), in group 
of two villages and several hamlets, Mfirav (120 houses) compris¬ 
ed in three bimlets, Khajuri (50 hduses) and Omar Dhor in Bhalla 
Dasht comprising a group of several hamlets (90 houses). Lastly 
may be mentioned RobH&r ( 100 houses ), Rekgwish (50 houses), 
and Sakht Muhammad Kb*n (50 houses) in Narmuk- 

With the exception of the Dehwars of Kalat and MastuDg, some Migration, 
of the L^ngavs of Mungachar, the Johauis of Johan, the people 
of Jam Barsri, Robdiir and Khajuri and the Sarparras of Gurgina 
and Kardgap, all Brahuis migrate annually during winter, taking 
with them their flocks and their families and children. The tide 
of migration is entirely towards the east to the plains of Kachhi, 
where some of the tribesmen possess land, but the majority go to 
pasture their flocks. While in Kachhi these nomads engage in crop- 
cutting, darnel-hiring, and other labour, and maoy find their way to 
dilferent parts of Sind, visiting especially Jacobibad and Larkaua. 

The migration commences at the end of October and almost all 
the people have n oved down by the eud of November after 
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Population, sowing the spring crop, retnrning again to the highlands in March, 
when pasture ia abundant and the crops are coming up. The 
route followed is through the BoUn, hut well-to-do families make 
use of the railway for both the journeys. All dry crop tracts' 
especially the eastern valleys and parti of Mungachar ami 
Chhappar, are left absolutely nninbabitod daring the winter months. 
A few people from the western part of the district, especially tho 
Lingavg visit Nushki during the spring for pasture, and large 
caravans go from Mastung and Mungachar to Paujgur for date 
in the winter. 


Immigra- The periodical immigrants are the flockowners of JhalawAn who 
enter the district early in the spring in search of pasture and return 
by the middle of summer after selling the wool and other prodace 
of their flocks. The principal localities visited by them include the 
Harboi and Garr hills, the valleys of Mangachar, Chhappar, and 
Kalit. The immigrants are generally SnmmalAris, Muhammad 
Hasnis, ChAngas, Channels, BArAnzai and PahlwAnzai Mlugals, 
Jattaks, NfchAria and PandrAuis. No restrictions of any sortaro 
imposed on them with regard to pasture. The Taraki Afghans 
visit parts of Gurgfna and KardgAp in some years, entering the 
district from Shoranid with their flocks late in the autumn, and 
penetrate sometimes as far as Mungachar resuming their return 
journey to AfghAniitAn on the approach of spring. 


Age •tatla- No detailed record of age was attempted in the censns bat mere* 
tiBtics ^tnfVnt ^7 a classification into adults and minora, i.e., over or under the 
mortality and marriageable age of 12 years. The results gave: adults 24,301 
lnfinaitiea. ma | eg nn( j ig t g26 females; minors 12,065 males and 10,357 

females. Nor is there any record available of vital statistics, infant 
mortality, or infirmities. Longevity appears to be infrequent owing 
to constant exposure and bad nutrition. Medical treatment is 
generally difficult to obtain and diseases, such as small-pox, cause 
every now and then great infant mortality. 


Comparative Of the total population censused in 1901, there were 3G,'3C6 
numbers of the ma j e8 BQ( j 29,183 females or a disparity of 7,183 females; an 
condition. examination of the figures shows that ou the whole tho variation 
between the number of males and females is very small, the 
Brihuia and the Dehwars who form the bulk of the population 
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having 914 and 811 females, respectively, to emy thousand males. Poi*ulatioh. 
Among the L4ngava and the Bangalzais who are the two largest 
tribes in order of numerical strength, the proportion of females to 
every thousand males was 809 and 807, respectively. 

With slight local modifications which are unimportant, the Marriage 
usages and customs of the tribesmen in Sarawdn as to marriage, custom8 » ®tc. 
divorce, status of women, and inheritance are those prevalent 
among their Brihui compatriots in JbalawAn which hsve already 
been described iu the Gazetteer of that district. 

Urdu forms the medinm of correspondence by officers of Govern- Language, 
ment as well as in the State offices under the control of the 
Political Adviser. It has made some progress in recent years and 
is understood by many among the indigenous population especially 
those who come in contact with Government officials. The language 
of the Khin'a court Is Persian, and the people conduct their 
correspondence and write all documents in that language. 

The principal dialects spoken are Brdhui, Baluchi, and Dehwari, 
the last named being used by the Dehwdrs and limited to Mastang 
and Kalat. It is a corrupted form of Persian with many words, 
especially verbs, formed from BrAhui. words but originally derived 
from Sindi. The eastern form of Baluchi as distinguished from 
Western Baluchi or Makrini is spoken by the L4ngavs, the Khura- 
8An is and Knllois living in Mungachar ; the Jatois and Rollois of 
Lop Valley ; the Mandwanis and Mughundoia of Robdar; the Puzh 
of Birari ; the Phugs of Khajuri, the Mazarini Marris living in the 
neighbourhood of laplinji ; the Garriinis of Mastung and Bala Nari 
in Kachbi and the Raisani Sard£r Khela. Western Baluchi or 
Makrini is spoken in the Khin’s household. The Loris ordinarily 
speak BaJufchi among themselves but have a secret language of 
their own spoken in the presence of strangers and known as Lori 
chim or mokaki which consist* generally of inverted forma of 
Baluchi, and sometimes also Urdn, Sindi, and Punjibi. Elsewhere 
Brdhui • revails and is the prevailing language of the district* 

Sarawan Brfhoi is considered a purer form of the language than 
the dialect spoken in JhalawAo, the latter being largely mixed 
with Sindi words. 
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The philological classification of tbo Brahni language has 
been much disputed and the enquiries conducted by Dr. Grier¬ 
son resulted in bis placing it amoDg tbe Dravidian languages. 
Mr. Denys de S. Bray, I.C.S., in bis book on the Brahui lan¬ 
guage confirms this conclusion and says*:— 

“ The Brabui language is agglutinative and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in tbe broadest sense, to tbe same stage of 
development aa the Dravidian language gronp. Thie, indeed,, 
proves little or nothing ; but the argument of kinship rests on a 
6urer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The gram¬ 
matical relstious of the noun in Brahui are shown,as in Dravidian, 
by means of suffixes, and moat, if not all, of tbe suffixes, whether 
expressive of case-relations or of plural number, are traceable 
to tbe same Bource as Dravidian. Even more direct is the 
evidence of tbe pronoun, that faithful repository of the secret 
of a language's origin. Of the personal pronouns, the pronoun 
of the second person in both numbers is in essentials the same as 
in Dravidian, and a Dravidian relationship is discernible in the 
pronoun of the first person, despite the ravages wrought by 
phonetic decay. Tbe reflexive in Brabui aud Dravidian has 
preserved one uniform type with singular consistency, while 
the Brahui demonstratives are only explicable in the light of 
their Dravidian counterparts. The family likeness is hot thinly 
disguised in the interrogative*, and several of. the indefinite 
pronouns are stamped with the same birthmark. The Draridian 
relationship of the first three numerals, often, though perhaps 
erroneously, regarded as only less significant witness to the origin 
of a language than the personal pronouns, is hardly open to 
question, and it is interesting to find that Brahui and Dravidian, 
in the absence of an ordinal proper formed from the first cardinal 
employ tbe same device and even, it would appear, the same root 
to express it. The case of the verb is naturally more complex, but 
the evidence cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies 
are to be found in the pronominal terminations of the plural, in 
the formation of the causal and above all in the organic negative 

* Ihe Brahui Lawjuoge, Art I, InlroduUion and Griunmar. (lu tile 
Praia.) 
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conjugation. These do not, however, exeunt all the relevant Population. 
points in the evidence ; indeed thongh the Brahni verb is not 
devoid of characteristic peculiarities of its own, it may safely be 
aid—and the remark applies with equal force to the language as 
a whole—that a full understanding of it wonld be impossible 
without the help of the Bravidian languages. 

• • • • 

“ There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This verdict is 
not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final position in the 
words : * The Brahui language, considered as a whole, seems to be 
derived from the aame source as the Punjabi and Sindhl, but it 
evidently contains a Dravidian element,' but the converse, first 
suggested by Lasson in the early days of the study of the language 
and re-asserted by Trnmpp a quarter of a century ago. The 
Brahui language is sprang from the same source as the Dravidian 
language group ; it has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of the 
Persian, Baluchi, Sindhi, and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved a 
sturdy existence.” 

The following table shows the strength of the principal tribes Baoes aud 
as oensused in 1901 in the district of Sarawin itself s- trtbea. 



Rais&ni 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

2,381 


Shahwani 


• •• 

• we 

6,278 


Banpubai 


• • • 

• • • 

9,017 


Muhammad Sh&hi 

• • • 

• ■ • 

2,820 

Br4buis«< 

Sarparra 

• •• 

• • • 

WWW 

885 


K6rd 

• • a 

• w • 

• ww 

8,036 


Lahri 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

5.385 


L4ngav 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

17,004 


Dehwir 

• •• 

• s» 

• •w 

7,445 


The population may be divided into three groups, vis., the 
Br4hui tribes of the Sarawin division who formed 77 8 per cent, 
of the total population in 1901 ; thf Khin s ului or the groups 
directly under the Kh4o of Kalst and cultivating His Highneis’s 
lands ; and thirdly the miscellnneous population including Saiads 
and Hindus. The Dehwirs, who constitute the greater part of 
the Khin’e ulus, formed 10 2 per cent, of the totul population iq 
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Population. 1901. The strength of the Hindus and Saiada is insignificant, 
being at the census of 1901 only 1-28 and 0*67 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, of the total population. 

As will be seen, the BrAhuia are by far the most numerous and 
are the dominant portion of the population. An account of the 
constitution of a BrAhui tribe will be found in the Jhalawdn 
Gazetteer and applies also to the tribes in SarawAn. 


Main divi¬ 
sions or paUv 
thgrik. 


FissioD, 


Constituted «a the tribes .re tor purposes ol offence and defence, 
mention ms; be rn.de of tbs intertribal combinations. Thus, 
the Raisdnis, Kurds, and Ling.es oombine .nto on. group; s 
Shahwdnis, Muh.mm.d Sbihis and S.rp.rra. .nto another; .od 
th. Lahris .ud the Bangnlzai. into . third. These combination, 
known as roliuc .A.rik .re usually based on old trad,t,on. and 
similar combinstions exist in each tribe among the clans and sec¬ 
tions The Dehwirs unl.ke the Brihui. h.Te no pol.t.cal const,- 
tntion, the different group, being generally de.ceod.nt. of eepa- 
rate ancestors baring no common interest except the occup. .on 
of . common locality, tract, or Urb, Their relations .re direct., 
with the Khin whose land, the, cnlt.rate, »ud their chief head¬ 
man is known as arbdb under whom ape the malilc, who, ,n the.r 
turn, hare raise. and m'hlar, subordinate to them. 

Disintegration or fission, followed by absorption into another 
group, generally takes pl.ce on the following lines. A group, 
or in some cases an indiridu.1, dissatisfied with its surround,ngs, 
breaks awa, from the parent stock and either settles.; with some 
section of another tribe or sets np an independent position under 
a separate Chief. So long a. the new comers remain with the 
adopted group, they must undertake their share of its good and 
•11 Of important cases of fission ms, b. mentioned those of the 
Rustamzais and Sidbizais from the Raisdni tribe, the T.ingzais 
from agie Badduzai clan of Bcngnlzais, and the Sahtakzais from 

the Kurd tribe. 


An account of each of the principal Brihui tribes is giren 
. ordor of their social position a) generally recognised: — 

uCl^ ” * 

rp, pojiAnia arc the most influential among the Brihui tribes, 
Kaisiini tribe. be j Q g t ^ e head of the SarawAn division of the BrAhui 
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confederacy. In 1901 they numbered 2,402 • in the whole of the PorOLATioii. 
KalAt State: 1,289 males and 1,113 females, the number of 
adult m«lcs beiog 881. Tbe principal aectiona into which the 
tribe is divided are the SarAjzai, Rnstamzai, RAbusainzai, LsiAni, 

MehrAni, and PaodrAni. With tho exception of the Sarddr Kb'ls, 
who lire at Mithri in Kachhi and the JogAzai Ruatauizaia who 
live ht MandebAji in klungachar, the moin lube lives in Kahnak 
and Dulai. The Lahrkia, a section owing allegiance to the Uai 
aAoi Chief, lire at Lahr in the JbalawAn country. They do not hold 
any share in the tribal land. Tbe nucleus of the tribe originally 
came from the Spio Tarfu Afghans of Abmaddo, in tbe Sibi Dia- 
trict. Tbeii progenitor named Rais had four sons—SarAj, Rustam, 

RAhusain, and SiAhi. From the first three aona the sections 
mentioned above are called ; the descendants of the fourth son, 
the Siahizais, joined the Mcngal tribe in the JhalawAn country 
and have r ettled ai Wad. The remaining sections joined the 
tribe as new comers ( barok ) in later times. The Raisinii 
appear to have been in tbe country before tbe BrAbuis rose to 
power in the 15lh century, and according to tradition assisted tbe 
latter in conjunction with the DebwAra to conquer KalAt from the 
Balocb. The tribe appear! first to hire acquired land in Munge> 
char and Chhappar and were afterwards granted revenne-free 
grants in Kahnak and DulAi by the Ahmsdcsi KhAns of KalAt. 

By their close connection with the latter, the RaisAois have alwaye 
held a dominant position in the BrAhai confederacy, end tbe 
Sarajzais, the section of the Chief, have been conspicuous for 
the part they have played in KalAt history. In former- days the 
Sbahwaui tribe were the head of the SarawAn division of the 
Brabuis but were ousted by the Raisanis, who have ever since held 
the premier position and the privilege of carrying the flag 
( bairak ) of the Sarawan tribes on all occasions. Great rivalry has 
alwayB existed between the Chiefs of theae two tribes on this 
account. The piincipal revenue-free grants in Kachhi bald by 
the RaisAnis are in Bala NAri and in tho nidbatt of DAdhar nod 
Bhdg. 

• ThiB included 1,391 Bhclkh Hnaeinis described further on aod ex¬ 
cluded tbe Haisaois found in British Bslochistin, i. c , in Quetta- PUhtn' 

1551, Thai ChotUli 147, Marri-Bugti country 21, And Chdgai 37. 
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The part played in the history of Kalut by Sardar Haji Mulla 
Muhramad, the grandfather of the present Chief, Sardiir Sir Ghaus 
Bakhsh Khan, K. C. I. E., has been related in the section on 
History. In 1876 he abdicated in favour of his son, the late 
Sardar Sir Assad KhAn, K. C. I. E., who also played a lcad-ng 
role in KalAt politics till his death in 1894 when be was succeeded 
by his son, the present Chief. Mulla Mohammad d.ed in 1896. 
Other leading members of the family are Mir Mehrulla Khan, 
C. I. E., at present (1907) the Khan’s Ndzim in Makrao, Mir 
AzAd Khan, ndib of Bhag, Mir Abdur Rahman, and K. B. Mir 
Ramil Bakhsh. The Raisani Chief is in receipt of a political 
pension of Rs. 400 per mensem and of a sum of Rs. 100 per 
mensem on account of aarddri allowance from the BolAn Levy 
Service. Other allowance* from the Bolan Levy Service 
granted to the RaisAnia are described in the Boldn Fata Dutncl 

Gazetteer. 


The RuaUmzais, a section of the RaiaAnis, have long been at 
feud with the main tribe and have now to all intents . and 
purposes aet up themaelves under a separate Chief. The RaiaAn 
family by a long course of ayatematic intrigue and oppression 
had contrived to drive SardAr AllahyAr KbAn, father of SardAr 
EakhtiAr KhAn, the preaent P.ustamzai Chief, over the border into 
AfgbAnistAn together with most of his tribesmen. In December, 
1896, these men returned to BaluchistAn and through the interven¬ 
tion of tho British authorities were restored to their rights in spite 
of atrong opposition on the part of the RaisAnis. The vexed question 
of AllahyAr KhAn being recognised as a Chief was settled, aud in 
1898 he was declared SardAr of the RustamzaiB and was allotted 
the fourth seat in darbdr. In 1901 the RuaUmzais numbered 3i8 


in KalAt (193 males and 155 females) ; 108 were found in Quetta- 
Pishiu# 14 Thai Chotiali, and 37 in ChAgai. They hold land 
lid* by aide with the RaiaAnis and their principal sections are Gul 
Muhammidzai, Jogezai, IsuffkhAnzai, Akhtarzai, GowAhrizai, 
and Sheakzai. Except the last named, all are descended from a 
common ancestor. The Sheakzais are of Baloch descent and 
’ ned the tribe as new-comers ( barok ). The Rustamzai Sardar is 
in receipt of an allowance of Rs. 300 per mensem from the KalAt 
District Levy Service, nnd his Mother, Mir Hasil Khdu has been 
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granted service In the Quetta-Pishfu District and is (1906) PopiaAiicir, 
Jemdddr in charge of the Kur&m poet in Sborarud. 

In 1901, the Sheikh Husainis who numbered 1,391 in Kalat Bhe ' kh 
(755 males and 636 femalee ) were inaccurately classed as a USa n ? ’ 
section of the Raisini tribe.* They are really a branch of 
the Hdrtini section of the Muhammad Hasni tribe in the 
Jhalawdn country, but have settled in the Sarawin district 
and afford an illustration of the process of fission among tbo 
tribes. Living as they do with the Raiadois, they join with the 
latter in good and ill but have no share in tribal land. The Sheikh 
HusainiB have embanked the RauaniB’ lands in Dnlii and cultivate 
them as tenants. Their headman, Jemadar Ata Muhammad, li v es 
in the Qnetta tahsil. 

In 1901, the Shahw£nis numbered 6,318 in KaUt (3,508 Sbahwinl 
males and 2,810 females, the number of adult males being tnbe * 

2,378 ). The tribe occupies the mountainous 6trip of country 
running from a point south-east of Kaldt to Johdn ih 
the north and also holds land in Khad south of MastuDg. The 
main divisions consist of seven sections, the Ramad&nzai, Ah'r.ai. 

Hasni, Stirizai, Kishdni, Sidhizai and Ghnl, each of whom ia again 
sub-divided into a number of sub-sections. The Kisbiuis live 
at Shckhri ; the headquarters of the Alizais are at Iskalku, where 
the bulk of them are to be found, the rest living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Maatnng, Pringdbid, and Khad. Outside the districts 
the Shahwdnis are found in the Quetta-Pishfu District (1,675 
persons), Sibi (82), and Kachhi (11). The nucleus of the tribe the 
Ramaddnzai nnd Alizai sections, ia said to be of Baloch or Afghan 
origin, while another story is to the effect that they came from 
Sbarwdn in the neighbourhood of the Caspian. All the remaining 
sections are of alien origin. The Sdrizais are said to have come 
from the Zagar Mengals of Nuthki; the Siahizai from the Mirwdris 
of Ivolwa; and the Ghuls from the Mengals of Jhalawdu. As hns 
already been mentioned, the Shnhwdnis occupied the foremost 
position among the Sarawdn Brihuis till they were ousted by the 
Raisdnia. HAji Sardar Muhammad Kbdn, Shahaani, who lived in 
the time of Nasir Khdn I, greatly distinguished himself by his 
services and was given by Natfr Khdu the title of yir-i-uafddur, 
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" faithful friend," . modo of address .till used to communication* 
from the Khan to the Shahwdni Chief. The record o at ier ic 

is preserved in a ..nod dated th. lGth Rajab, 1186 H. (lG7o A. .) 

issued by Na.ir Khan I, which mentions lh< « ^"of their 
b y the Shahwanis on behalf of the Khdn and the number of tb.tr 

tribesmen killed ; and iu retorn for which .riba was granted 

the revenue-free and proprietary ngbts m 15 kdre-et 

Q uttn 6 kirrzes in MaBtung and Muognchar, • pie 
o^unii'rigated land iu’Mungachar, the lands in Khad and those at 
Eri Hoi? and Mahe.ar in Kachhi. Large tract, of reveuu.-fre 
' . Tu b, the tribe io Bala Ndri, in Bolin- land, and .n 
grants are held by enioyed by the Hdsilkhanzaii 

T last named two loc.l.ttes were originally granted by Nadir 
m tha last-nameu confirm ed from t.me to 

Sbdb for -rv.-a re d^re m>i nly eug.ged 

time by the ^ „ i.udboldera, tenant.. 

in rr::;.;: ^* 

camel an , nd ,| 90 , c t as tenant, of one 

M.atnng cultivate the K »^ and lhese inc lude 

another Some brtnche , of lhe AHzai elan, the Siiriza.s 

the Shabozat and Ka R . s hid O906) who 

* Dd Ramaddozai., ... elected Chief 

b,1 r/ 9 : o°n h Son of the direct hoc of the Chief, family 
T th of S.rddr Muhammad Khdn in 1691 and wa, given 

“ ' '. To sardar Bahadur" in 1906. He ie in receipt of an 
the title of from the British Government, 

allowance of Ra- 300 per mense leading meu in the tribe 

arc: Khdn Bahadur Mir Azim Khan* of I^alku headman nMh. 

AJi/ai section; Waddr. Adam Khan K.sbani of ki.h.n , Badal 
^ an Ilasni and Sh.fi Muhammad Shdhoza. both Uv.ng to 

f, Saadnlla Kbdu Hasni and Wall Muhammad M.roza. 

STRJS1.“*■ *-**- 

r ■bul im Print near Mastung. The latter „ a descendant of M.r 

, Khdn otherwise known as Sultdu Q.iim Khdn «W> held a 

high position in the Kandahar court and received the title of 

lands in Kachhi watered by the Bolan river and 

situated cast of Sanni. 

t AataKliau and Adam Khda did io .*07. 
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Sultdn. Mir Ahmad Khan has inherited from his ancestors an PoruLATio*. 
extensive^ iglr in DAdliar. 

In 1901 546 Umarani, (320 males and 22G females) were Omanis 

enumerated in Kalat as a section of the Shahwani tribe. They 
are scattered in different parts of the country and are a branch 

* C , an ^’ e ?ame name found in the Jhalawun conntry with 
mgal tribe. They consist of the following sections : She'r 
Muhammadzui living at Iskalku ; Kaisarzai, Zahrozai, Balocbzai, 
azainzai all living in KhaJ. A few families also live at 
D mgarh and Dulai near Kahnak and work as tenant.. The 
eadman, Mir Dad-i-Khula, belongs to the Sher Muhamraadzai 
section and resides at Iskalku, where he has acquired land by 
purchase. The Shahwanis have given the Umaranis land in Khad 
and the latter also enjoy a share in land with their clansmen in 
Kapoto. The control of the Sarawnn Umarinis has always been 
disputed between the ShahwAni chief and the Umardni headman; 
the latter claiming an independent position. The Umarini* own 
many flocks. 


In 1901 the Bangulzais numbered 9,487 in Kaldt (5,285 males 
and 4,202 females), the nomber of adult males being 4,010. In 
addition to these, 866 were enumerated in Quettn-Pishfu and 791 in 
Thai Chotiali. The tribe proper is composed of 7£ takkan or sec¬ 
tions closely allied to each other and distinguished from the rest by 
their being in possession of a common tribal land. They include 
the Saidzai, Guhrdmzai, Bijjirzai, Dfmirzai, Shorduzai, Badduzai 
Garrdni and Slidbozai (half takkar ). Besides these, eight other 
clans, though holding no share in the tribal land, own allegiance 
to the Bangnlzai chief and are considered branches of the tribe to 
all intents snd purposes. They are the Mandwdni, Mughundoi 
Baranzai, Mazardni, 6hadidni, Puzh, Pag and Ldngav. 


Bangaltais 

tribe. 


The head-qnarters of the tribe are at Isplinji, where the 
Saidzais, the Dfndrzais , and a few Badduzais, Shdhozais and 
SboranzaiYrStre settled. A few Guhrimzais live at Khaisdr near 
Johun, and some are to be found in the Sibi tahsfl and in 
Mastung, bnt most of the Guhrdmzaia with the Gar 
ranis have permanently settled at Gadi in Kachhi. Nearly all 
the Shoranzais and the Gwaud section of the Badduzais are 
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foand in Pringabiil, Tiri, and Maitnng where they li.we parchasc-1 
laud. The Koh B&dduzaia cultivate the lauds of the Kurds in 
Kabo aa tenants ; they are also flockowners. The Sli.Ui''z-»is, 
Bijjirzaia, and Baranzaia hare settled in the neighbourhood of 
Quetta where they have purchased land. 'I he Mandw ims and 
Mughundois live in Robdar, the Shadninis and the Fu/.h at J.un 
and Barari, respectively, the Pug at Khajuri, all Umg m possession 
of good irrigated lands ; the Langavs live in Bhalia Dasht where 
they cultivate lands as tenant-,. The Masarams are entirely 
nomads and roam about with their docks in the Baugulzai bills east 

of Isplinji. 


The tribe has been largely recruited from outside. The nucleus 
consists of the Gnhnimzais. Bijjirzais, Dfuirzais, Shorinzais and 
Shihozais, all descendants of a common ancestor named Bangui 
whow as a Rind Baloch. The chief’s clan, the Ssidzsis, slso 
claim their descend from Bangui, but are invariably sa.d to be 
of Afghan extraction snd derired from the S.id.si section of the 
Sarangzai Kikars of Shahrig. The Baddnz.is’ n.m. has sug¬ 
gested to them to claim descent from the Bsddus ( Bedouin. ) 
h Arabia The Baranz.l. ar. an offshoot of the Birinzs. 
Mcng.ls of Jbalawau, the Maz.rim. are Marn. and t e 
Lingavs are freed slaves of the Saidzais. whtle the real ar 
remnants of the Bind B.looh who settled .n the d.strrct 
after the expulsion of their mala body in the fifteenth centnty. 
They still retain Baluchi as their tongne. Tho Lingavs on 
account of their position as freed el.v.., thoogh theoretically con,,, 
dered of an equal status with the other tnbesmen after affiliation, 
are still bound to furnish certain menial services each as 
supplying firewood and water to the S.idz.i. on occasion, of 
deaths and marriages and are also required to cook food and dig 


graves. 

Bangui the ancestor of the Bsngolzais. is ..id to hsve origin- 
llv lived at Harairi near Nichirs. His descendants took Isplinji 
’ n, the Kurds and settled there. In Kachhi the B.ngnlaai. 
Z revenue-free gram, at Chandh.r ( Deh Birin ) In M. Niri 
„,d also in the two villages Dadh Garrini and Didh Baddiiz.t m 
ho neighbourhood of Shorin. 
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Agriculture combined with flock and oamcl owning is the chief Pofcl*tion 
occupation of the tribe. The Badduzaia nod Mazarioii are 

tlockowocrs. 


T he tribe holds s - vice in the Head-Quarter Levies attached to 
the 11 on’ble the Agpnt to-the Qorernor-General and in the csoorta 
of other Politics. (iflicer* in charge of Districla. The Chief, Wadera 
N dr M uhainmad Khan, in in receipt ( 1 ‘.*00 ) of an allowance of 
Its. SOt’ n«*r mensem aa a political pension from the British Govern¬ 
ment. Ilis brother, Mir Shddi Khan, who is married to the I.aliri 
( Uie. s sister, is a Thanadar at Muugachar. Other leading mem- 
botauf the family are M{r 1 ateli Khan and Mfr Pa sand Kh.in, 
resdlddr and jemad i>, respectively, in the ilrad-Quarter Levies 
( 190G ), and Mir 1 usuf khftn Saidzsi. The prinnpal headmen of 
clan9 and otberr are Ahmad Khan and Malik Khan BadJazais ; 

Izzat Khan Bijjarzai ; Qadir Bakbsb Bdrinzai, aud Misri Khan, 
iSlicru and Shciau Garrdnil. 

The Chief’s family are noted for their generosity and nre held 
in great respect. Owing to one of thoir ancestors na ned Sukhi 
Patlhau having gained a reputation aa a aamt they are known as 
jurkf. ina of all the Sarawin Br4buia and ae such apart from their 
tribal status are accredited with a position of religious sanctity. 

In 191M, 181 Dhihizai NfchAris (97 males and 84 females) 
were enumerated as a section of the Badduzni clan. 

These Nicharie live with the Koh Badduznis in Kiibo and 
Kuak, wlrere they cultivate lands of Kurds and Muhammad 
j>hahis as tenants and have also acquired land by purchase from 
the latter. Theoretically they are subject to their own Chief at 
Kichara, but practically they look to the Bangulzai Chief in all 
matters. 

The total number of Muhammad ShAliis enumerated in Kalat Muhammad 
in 1901 was 2,821 (1,570 males and 1,251 females, the number 
of adult mal**s being 1,033 ), in addition 174 were censused in 
Quetta- Piabin. The tribe consists of the following six main 
divisions > Siinwzai also called Sarnukzai, Bambkazai, Suro/.ai, 

Kliedrani, Dodai, and Gwahnini. 'J lie S.inmVi nre further sub¬ 
divided into the important Ahuindklniiizai, llujtzai, and lLibalzai 
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rorcLATiov sob-sections. Some of thetribo are found in different parts of Mas¬ 
tung, Pringdbdd, Tiri, Kahnak, Dalai, and Khad as tenants of the 
Khdn or other tribesmen. The Chief and a few othcr^individuals 
hold revenue free grants in the Mastung nidbat from the Hlidn. 1 he 
rest of the tribe are found in the Sblri'ndb valley, where live branches 
of Sdrozais, Dodais, Khedrdnis and lidjizais, and in Zard and 
Mnndehdji in Mungachar where the Rdhatzai, Sdmal.zais, and 
Sowazai Khcdrdnis have settled respectively. Some Gad Kush 
Khedrdnis live at Abad in Kardgdp and a few Surozais at 
Malghozar and Garrdri near Kaldt where they hold lands. 
During the spring, most of the Muhammad Shdhis, especially the 
Surozais, Gwahranis and Bambkdzaia from Mastung. move to 
Kuak and remain there with their Bocks as long as pasture is 
available, and if there has been a good rainfall, a large population 
of all sections also gathers there for cultivating their lands. 

The Muhammad Shdhis, according to local accounts, are some 
of the oldest inhabitants of the district. The nucleus of th- tribe 
consists of the Sdmezais, Surozais, and Bombkazais, all nded 
from a common ancestor named Muhammad Shdh. Of the remain¬ 
ing sections, the Khcdrduis came from the Jhalawdn KbcJranis 
and the Dodais and GwahrAnis are said to be of Baloch origin. 
The tribe firBt acquired lands in Mungachar and subsequently 
added other localities to their possessions. The lands in Kaldt 
niabat are said to have been acquired in compensation for 40 
Muhammad ShAhin killed in old -days by the ruler at Kaldt. 

The tribal area of the Muhammad Slnihis includes the valleys 
of Kuak, Bhirindb and parts of Mungachar including Zard. In 
Kaehhi they hold Zarddd in B ila X'.ri. The principal occupation 
of the tribe is agriculture combined with flock and cr.n.cl owning. 
The Surozais are the largest tlockowncrs and numerically the 
strongest clan in the tribe. The hading men in iho tribe 
include the Chief, Sardar Samnndar Khan, a young man, who 
succeeded his father, the late Sarddr Muhammad Azim Khdn 
in 1904; Muhammad Amin Khdn, uncle of the Chief and now 
Subedar intheMnkrdn Levy Corps ; Mir Ghulam Jan, Rdhatzai 
of Zard ; Mir Ahmad Khan, Ahmad Ivhdnzai of Prinpabdd 
father-in-law of the Rustamzoi Chief ; Mir Uazur Khan DoJni 
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thanaddr of the Wali Kh£o Post, and Lashkar Khan Hdjizni and Poii/Lation. 
Allah Dinua, Banibk4zai, both of Masluog. 

The Chief belongs to the Ahmad Khdnzai sab-section of the 
Sdmczais. lie receives A monthly allowance of Rs. 800. The 
Muhammad Shdhis also bold service in the Khdn’s Levies at the 
Wall Khan post. 

A large section called Jhikko, numbering about 100 families, Jbtkko 
own aliogiance to tho Muhammad Shaki Chief, though they 
have no share in the land of the tribe. They are entirely 
flockowners and live a nomadic life throughout the year in the 
"Boldn hills, occasionally visiting Zarakha, Mangachar, and 
Shorariid. Their three principal branches are Shimmalzai, 

Shahdddzai and Babddurzai, and their present hendman (1906) 
is Ddd Karim. 

In 1901, the Kdrda inclnding the Sahtakzais (1,278) numbered Ktird tribe. 
8,130(1,697 males and 1,438 females, the number of adult males 
being 1,112). In addition to these, 626 were censused in Quetta 
Pisbfn and 198 in Las Bdla. The Sahtakzais will bo dealt with 
later; the remainder of the tribe is composed of 9 takkars, vie., 

Maddzai, Zarddrzai, Shudanzai, Shddizai with Mnhammadzais (2 
takkars ), Phulldnzai, Masuddni ( 2 takkan), and Gorgezai. The 
Chief belongs to the Khoedddzai branch of the Madezai clau. 

The habitat of the tribe is the tract of country including the 
valley of Bhalla Dasht, Gwnndcn Dasht, and Marav. The Chief 
resides at Gwandeu, but other members of the »arddrlchel family 
live in Marav, the permanent tribal headquarters. The Sbudan- 
eais have bodily settled in the neighbourhood of Quetta. Small 
groups- belonging to different clans are settled in Mastung, 

Pringdbdd, Dingarh, Khad, and outside the district in the Kdsi 
and Saridb circles of the Quetta tahsfl where they hold lands. 

The Kurds of Bagbwdna in the Jhalawdn country and those in 
Las Bdln have nothing in common with the main tribo living in 
the Sarawdu country. The Kiirds are, without doubt, descended 
from the Kurds of Kurdistdn in northern Persia, but they appear 
to have f'arly migrated southward and we hear ot a portiou of 
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Population, them inhabiting KirirAn in 934 A. D * According to tribal 
Recounts they came into Baluchistan with the Baloch of whom 
they elnim to be r branch. They say they left the Rinds in 
Ivachhi when tho latter proceeded to the Punjab. From Kaehlii 
one of their branches joined the Mazaii tribe of the Dcra Clia>si 
Khan District. The nucleus consisted of tho Madcznis, 
Zardarzais, Shudanzais, Shadi/.ais, Multammadznis and Phullanzats 
under the leadership of a Madezai named Tauko. The feud between 
the Kurds and Sahtakzais is said to be of very old standing and 
to have ar : .9en from a quarrel between Mazari, a former Sardar of 
the Kurds and Jadgal, then headman of the Sahtakzais. The 
Kurds wero at first worsted, but finally completely defeated 
the Sahtakzais. The Kuchk Baloch who then occupied Marav 
and had refused assistance to tho Kurds against the Sahtakzais, 
finding the former once more powerful, evacuated Marav and 
passed down into the Bolan for fear of vengeance. 

In the meantime, the Bangulzais had seized Isplinji which wai 
the joint possession of the Kurds and the Ahmadzai branch of the 
Sahtakzais, and a feud commenced between the Kurds and the 
Bangulzais which continued till the time of Nasir Khan I, by 
whom the feud was set tied. The permanent division ofland aud 
the organisation of the tribe into its present form took place in 
the reign of Kasir Khan I, when Malik Dinar, Klmedadzai Madezai, 
was Sardar of the tribe. Jtwas nt this time that the two alien 
groups, tho Gorgezai and Masudanis, joined the tribe, the former 
from the Gurgejzai Doinbkis and the latter from the Sarparras, 
Jatois, Mcngale, Mughundois, and Dehwars. 

The importance which tho tribe acquired among the Brahuis 
is due to its poaition at tlie bead of the Bolan pass. Their Afghan 
neighbours, the Yasinzais of Hanna and Dnmars of Zarghtin have, 
in the past, joined hands with the Kurds in times of emergency and 
still take their side in tribal feuds. The occupation of the tribe 
is agriculture supplemented by the produce of their flocks and 
camels. The tribal land in Kaehlii is situated at Takri in Bala 
Nari. The Chief of the tribe Haji, Sardar Yar Muhammad Khan, 
nbdicated in fa\our of his eldest son, K. S. Mian Khun, in 190fi. 

• Kuluf, by U. 1*. late, page 11 
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Miiu Khau'a two brothers are Mir Wali Muhammad, Deputy TorouTio*. 
Iuwpector in the Quetta-Filhin Folice, and Mir Shcr Zaman. 

The Chief receives an allowance of Rs. 300 per mensem from the 
British Government. The badrakka and other services granted to 
the Kurds from the Dolan are described in the Bolan Pass Ditlrici 
Gazetteer. The tribe also holds levy service under the Political 
Agent, Kalat. Other leading members of the sarddrkhel family are 
K. B. Mir Dauran Klniu, thdmlur of Mastung, K. B. Mir ^Qsnf 
Kh.in aod K. S. Rahim Khan. Among other notables may be 
mentioned Taj Muhammad, Madezai ; Sliakar Khau, Zardarzai ; 

Mirsi Khan, Shudanzai ; Muhammad Khan, Sauwaiir Khan and 
Zaman Khan, Masudauis ; and Mcbr Dil aud Allah Dakbah, 

Gorgezais. 

The Sahtakzais, the largest clan enumerated with the Kurds in Bahukraia. 
I'.'Ol, numbered 1,*27}■< in Kalat (082 males and 596 females, the 
number of adult males being 457), In addition, 80 were censused 
m Quetta Pisliin and 12 iu, Thal-Choti.ili. Their position in 
reg ird to the KurJs has always been very indefinite and their 
feud with that tribe has been of long standing. Five sections 
constitute the clan, viz., Driszai, Rahmatzai, Babdin/.ai, Ahmadzai, 
nn l Kliakizai. The first two formed the nucleus and are a branch 
o; the M{rzai section of Sanzar Klull Kaka r «. They came from 
Kazba in Hindubagb, Zhob, thirteen generations ago under Sultan, 
son of Basin, son of Nukra Din, the ancestor of the Driszais aud 
fought with the Kasis at Gadazai in Quetta-Pishin District. 

Sultan's sod Sabtak, whose grave is on the Marav Khand, was the 
eponymous ancestor of the Sahtakzais. His - grandson Jadgal 
fought with the Kurds at Siahpuslit aud the feud has continued up 
to the present day. Tho remaining sections have been recruited 
from outside: thus the Babdinzai are derived from the Zngar 
MJiifnls and Jatois, the Ahmndzais came from the Mcngala 
„• .|||.,l.nviiii ; and the Khakizais are nn affiliated scetiou 
rl , r ];■) ; o:n the Ling.iv tribe. The Di us, to which Section 

. | K . :l Juiau belong", have affiliated several sub-sections from the 
ll i..i/iis of Khurau and Panjgtlr, from the Pirkaris and the 
Clilial-'ari Afghans aud from the Dehwirs. In early days the 
S ilitiik/nis were occasionally at feud with their neighbours, the 
Duru/.ai and Sodi Pauuis uud the Kucbk Rinds. They occupy 
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Poi’D lation. the vnlleya of Zarakhu, Lds, Aatangi, aod Chauki, in each of 
which they do a small amount of cultivation, but the tribesmen are 
mostly flockowners and live a nomadic life throughout the year. 
During the winter they generally move down the Boldn hills, and 
are to be found with their flocks in the neighbourhood of Mathd- 
wanri while some penetrate eastward towards Sangdn and cthorfl 
descend to the plains. The Sahtakzais are one of the tribes 
responsible for the protection of the Boldn and an account of the 
services allotted to them on this account is given in the Gazetteer 
of the Boltin Pass District. In Kachbi they hold land with the 
Kurds at Tdkri in Bala Nari. The headman, Sarddr Bahawal 
Khan, belongs to the Kutab Khdnzai branch of Driezais. Ho lives 
at Zarakhu during the summer and at Sariath in the Boldn during 
winter. The only other influential man in the clan is Sabzal 
Khan, an old man living at Lcs (1906). 

Lahrl tribo. The Lahris enumerated in Kaldt in 1901 numbered 5,420, 
(3,031 males and 2,389 females, the number of adult males being 
.2,109). In addition to these, 791 werecensnsed in Quetta-Pishfn, 
39 in Thal-Chotidli, and 11 in Chdgai. The tribe occupies the 
south-eastern part of the District consisting mostly of hills 
bordering on the plains of Kachhi. It is divided into sii sections, 
viz., Brahimzai, Haidarzaf, Zoberdni, Khalechdni, Shadidni, and 
Shangrdni. The first two formed the original nucleus of the tribe 
and belong to the Dombki stock of the Baloch. All others are 
of alien origin: the Zobcrdnis are Puzh Riuda ; the Kbalcohanis 
claim to be Baloch ; the Shadidnis came from the Zagar Mengals 
and the Shangrdnis are Afghans. In Narmuk, the tribal head¬ 
quarters, live most of the Brahimzais, Haidarzais, Zoberdnis, and 
Shadidnia. 

Branches of the Brdln'mzais and Haidarzais and nearly all tho 
Khalechanis and Shangrdnis are settled in Mastuug and in tho 
neighbourhood of Quetta, whero they havo. acquired land by 
purchase or are camel-owners. Elsewhere the tribesmen hold land 
in Tahlgdn in the Harboi hills and at Qazg aud Uamiri. 

The tribal land in Kachhi is at Hdnbi (Tuk) in Bala Nari, 
where certain Brahimzais also hold half rovenuc-frce (nisf amluir) 
rights with the Khdn in several villages'; the Lahri Chief has 
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purchased Und at Sachu, also at Sanni. The principal occupation Population. 
of the tribe is agriculture combined with flockowning. Soma 
Lahris have permanently settled in the JhalawAn country in the 
neighbourhood of Zahri, Gidar, Zidi, Wad and SAriina,and in the 
Hab valley, but these have no connection now with the Lahris of 
8arawin. 

The early history of the tribe is identical with that of their 
neighbours, the BanguUais. Many generations ago, BrAhim 
and Haidar, the progenitors of the two clans bearing their names, 
lived in Hamfri near Nichara in the JhalawAn country, whence 
their descendants came to Narmuk which was then occupied by 
MandwAnta and the Puzh, Kulloi, Godri, GholAm Bolak, and 
SiAhpAd Rinds. After some time the Lahris, as their strength 
grew, ousted these Rinds. The first sarddr of the tribe was 
Mohammad KhAn, who lived fifteen generations ago, and it was 
in his time that the permanent division of land took place among 
the tribe. Tribal accounts tell us that KAkar KhAn, the Lahri 
Sardar, a contemporary of Mir Abdulla KhAa of KalAt (1715— 

1730) and ninth in descent from Muhammad KhAn, fought against 
the Kalhoras near Bfbi NAni in the BolAo on their way to attack 
KalAt; in this fight KAkar KhAn was killed and it was in con¬ 
sequence of his death that the subsequent raids were made by the 
BrAhuis against the Kalhoras ending in the final overthrow of the 
latter’s power in Kachbi. In later times, the Lahris were con¬ 
stantly at feud with the Marris, the AfghAns of Harnai, and the 
jatois of Sanni and rebelled against Mir KhudAddd KhAn, KhAn 
of KalAt, who more than once sent troops to Narmuk. JahAngir 
KhAn, the grandfather of the present Chief, was killed in the 
battle of Khad. His son, the late SardAr Dost Muhammad KhAn, 
died in 1904 and was suoceeded by his son SardAr llahrAm Khun. 

Dost Muhammad KhAn was one of the best BrAhui Chiefs, loved 
by his tribesmen and much respected for his integrity. 

The old tribal headquarters is the village of Takht, commonly 
known as Takht-i-Muhammad KhAn, but the late Satdar Dost 
Muhammad KhAn, on account of his differences with the rest of his 
family, came to Uasaujoi and built a village there. The Chief is 
ill receipt of a monthly allowance of Rs. 300 from the British 
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rOPl’LATlON. 


Sarparra 

tribe. 


Government. The leading members of the Chief’s family (1906) 
are Mir Khair Dakhsh Khan, uncle antiguardian of the Chief; Mir 
Kamal lvhan, son of the late K. B. Mir Samundar Kh6r.; Haji 
Abdul Karim ; Mir Itbar Khan, ruiib of Lahri niobat ; Mir Madad 
Khiin and Mir Murtza Khan. Other influential men in the trib© 
are Shahbaz Khan, the headman of the Shangranis ; and his 600 - 
in-law, K. S. Abdur Rahman, res/illar in No. 58 Silladar Camel 
Corps. The Lahris as a tribe have an indifferent reputation. 
They are proverbial for their folly and are styled as khotha-duti, 
stealers of crops, by other tribes. 

Jn 1901, the Sarparras in Kalat numbered 885 (467 males and 
41S females, the number of adult males being 299), and there were 
55 Sarparras in Quetta-Pishin and 49 in Chagai. The tribe is 
composed of seven sections, viz., the Shambadai, Stimdrzai, Adam- 
zai, Notak/.ai. .Tarzai, Murrai and Roienzai. The last named live 
mostly in Kahnak and are sometimes confused with the Rodenis. 
The Sarparras occupy the long strip of country along the 
western border of the d^trict including Gurgina and Kardgdp. A 
few families of Siimarzais also live at PringdbAd in Mastung and • 
some Murrais at Marav. Outside the district, branches of the 
tribe are found in Shorawak and Rck in the Amir’s territory and 
iu Seistiin. All these are generally flockowning sections from 
among the Shauibadais, Adamzais, Jarznia, and Murrais. With 
the exception of those in Seislan, they occasionally return to 
Gurgina and lvardgap and, as many of them still continue to 
enjoy their lands, they are required to share all tribal responsi¬ 
bilities. The tribe is nnrtly of Baloch and partly of Afghan origin. 
The Shambadais, the oldest section, are descendants of one named 
Shambada, son of Dcvad, a Rind, who lived thirteen generations 
ago. The Siimarzais and the Jurzais came from the Yusufzai 
Afghan?, many generations ago, via Zhob. The Murrais cauic seven 
gencrv jns ago from the Lotuni Zahris of Jljnlawan under the 
lead ‘ jhip of Shiidt Khan; the Roddntais are descended from one 
nani .1 Umar, who came from the Dumar Kakars, eleven genera- 

.. , The nucleus of the Adamtais and Notnkzais is of 

noni a o 

Baloch stock, hot they have also becu joined by Afghans from 
I’lshin and Shorawak. 
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The Shambadais, Adamzais, and the Notakzais first lived in p 0 pplatiox. 
Nimargb, which wa» partly in their posseaaion, and then occupied 
Gnrgfna and Kardgip, most of their lands in Nimargb being 
subseqoeDtlf sold to Stadia and others. The Gurgina Karcz in 
Gurgina, the oldest source of water supply in that valley, was 
equally divided among the above three sections, and others 
received shares subsequently as they joined. The Shamhadais 
were joined by the Rodenzais and Murrais ; and the Adamza's 
and Notakzais by the Sumirzais and .Jarzais. The tribe was now 
divided into two divisions, viz., the Shambadais, Rodenzais, and 
Mnrrais occupying Gurgina; and the Adamzais, Notakzais, 

Sdmirzais and Jarzais occupying Kardgip. The tribe occupies an 
important position owing to their close proximity to the Afghan 
border snd were, in former times, constantly at feud with the 
Bartchis ‘of Shoriwak. They are notorious for quarrelling amoug 
themselves and it is said that they will fight with each other even 
over a dog or a cat. The Murrais, who are dominant in Gurgina, 
are the most turbulent of all the clans. The Rodinzais, though 
enjoying lands with the Sarparras in Gurgina, are practically 
independent of the control of the Sarparra Chief and the 
same is the case with the Kahnakis and the Shamezsis of 
Kahnak, who commonly style themselves as Sarparra6. but 
hold nc share in the tribal land and to all intents and purposes 
form a part of the K bin’s ulus. 

Unlike other Brihuia, the tribe does not resort to the 
periodical migration to the plains. The principal occupation 
is agriculture; some of the Shambadais and Jarzais possess largo 
flocks of sheep snd goats. The tribal grant in Kacbhi is situated 
at Gogro in Bala Niri. The present (1007) Chief is Sardar Imam 
Bakhsh who lives at Kardgip. Other leading men are: Mir 
Tij Muhammad Adsmzsi; Adam Khan, formerly Jemadar in 
the Chigai Levies; Bribim Khan and Sanwal Khan Sumirr.ais; 

Lashkar Khin and Murid Kbdn Murrais ; Allahyar Khan 
Notakzsi ; Badal Khin, Jirzai; Dil Murid Shambadai and 
Hamid Kbiu Rodenzsi. 

The Rodenis who, in 1901, numbered 1,978 in Kalit. 1,090 males n 0 J*ul tub*, 
and 888 females (the number of adult males being 821) are a 
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l oi’L lation. Jhalawao tribe with tbcir head quarters at Surab, but the bulk of 
them reside in-tl»«* Kardgap valley where they hold lands, which 
they arc said to hnve obtained as compensation for Hate Khan, one 
n: their ancestor?, who with seven others was killed in a light near 
kili Murad Ivbau.' The Sarparras claim to assert authority 
over the Uodcnis on the ground that the latter hold land in iheir 
tribal territory but have never been able to enforce their rights. 
The Rodcnis arc descended Irom Roden, one of the 6even suns 
of Brsiho, the reputed ancestor of the llrahuis- Five sections of 
the tribe reside in the district, viz., Dinarzai, Zahrozai, Somdlzni, 
Shahakzai, and Pirkdni. The first four are the descendants of 
Roden. The Pirkanis number al»out one thousand families and 
are slid to bo descended from Pirrik, a slave of the Naushiir wants ; 
they hold land in Rardgap and Taj (Kachhi), but are chiefly 
found in Goari in the Sarlath Range. The principal headman of 
th t Sarawau R .duiis is (190C) Mir Dabawal Khan who lives at 
Kili Murad Khan in Kardgap. The headman of the Pirkani9 
is Muhammad Khan Hasauzai- 

L.dngav tribe The LtingavS are the most numerous of all the Snrawan tribes. 

In j'JOl they numbered 17.0U4 in Kalat (9,430 males and 7,574 
females, the number of adult males being 5,331), besides which 
there were 614 in Quetta-Pishin, 240 in Thnl-Chotiali, and 5b6 
in Chd^ai. The tribe is composed of two divisions, viz., Ali and 
ShaJi/.:si also called Shadi. The former comprises the following 
nine principal sections: Alamkhanzai; Zahrazai; Gdhazai; Allali- 
yarzai: Jamandzai: Sdlarzai; Soinailzai: Bratizai; and Shahozai. 
The Shadixaia include Shahalizai; lvhatizai; Malangzai; Zakarzni; 
Tallikozai; Isazai and Niir Muhammadzni. Each of the foregoing 
sections is divided into a number or sub-sections, anil several of 
tiles' 1 are by themselves so large or otherwise of su> h local 
importance that they are hetu r known by their own names. The 
Langavs cultivate the Mnngacbar valley, in which they 
principally live, on behalf of the Khan, tho Raisdnis, and tho 
Muhammad Sbdhis. Elsewhere they nro found in Mastung, 
Gurgiua, Isphnji, Marnv, and ])<isht-i-be-Daulat where they cul¬ 
tivate lauds either as tenants or have acquired land by pur. base. 
In the Jhalawdn country, branchea of the tribe live in Daaht- 
j-Gordn, Mamatawa, Ndl, and Wad, The nucleus of the tribe 
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is descended from Haji, a Rind follower of Mir Chakar who PorcLATiox. 

lived in Gresha near Nal. Utiji bad two sous, Omar and Man do, 

and one daughter. The latter is said to have been mnrried 

to Mir Kaisar of Kalat and the result of this union was Mir 

Ahmad II. Mando lived at Gaiwandaragl) near Kalat and was 

killed by the Khan. His son Allahyar was given land in 

Mungachar in compensation for the hfo of his father. His - 

direct descendants are the Alam Kbanzai Zabrozai; Gabazai ; 

Allahyarzai; and Jamandzai among the Ali Langavs; and the 

Kiir Muhammadzais among the Shadizais. Round these the 

present large tribe waa formed. The tribe is composed of a 

multitude of alien groups. There are outsiders in each section, 

sub-section and even families. Thus, the Alis contain among 

them Notdni Chhuttas of the Hab, Numrias of Las Bela, Rakh- 

shanis of Kliaran, Afghans from Kandahar, Snnnans and 

Mohammad Hasnis from Jhalawrin, K (Bears from Ilanna and 

Pishin, Kasis from' Quetta, Mirwaris from Kolwa, and Zagar 

Miingals from Nushki. The Shadizais include amoug them 

Dombkis from Kachlii, Harunis, Kalandraois, Mengals, Bangulzais 

Afghans, Zagar Mengals, and Rakhsbanis. The Langav Chief 

takes revenue ( mulia) from his tribesmen. The principal headman 

(/ofcon) of the Sbadizai division also makes certain recoveries from 

his clan. These are described in Chapter III. By old custom the 

tribe is bound to cultivate the Kban’s lands and provide certain 

other services of a peculiar kind, an account of which will be found 

in Chapter III. Hence among the Brahui tribes, the Langavs 

have always been looked npon more or less as a subject race. 

Their Chief is not on an equal footing with the rest of the Sarawan 
Chiefs. Their main occupation is agriculture and some of them 
are professional karez diggers. They supply labour as tenants 
in different parts of the district. A good many cultivate the * 

Khan’s lands in Chhappar. As camel breeders, they have 
acquired a great reputation and engage in transport work in 
different parts of the Agency. Cnravans of Langavs proceed 
every year to Makran for dates. Most of the tribesmen who 
are dependent on dry crop areas, possess large flocks of sheep and 
goats. The tribe has prospered greatly of late years and a 
great portion of the rights in land in Mungachar, belonging to the 
Muhammad Shahis, baa been purchased by them. 
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.'opolation 


Kullois. 


The Chief of the whole tribe is Sardar»Ra3iil Bakhsh who sue* 
cceded his brother Safar Khan in 1877. He belongs to the Mir- 
khunzai section of the Alia. As the Langav tribe are found scat¬ 
tered over largo tracts of country, the Chief hasa very difficult doty 
to perform. The next man of influence in the Chief s family is 
Mfr Pir Muhammad, nephew of Rnsiil Bakhsh. Giber leading 
men in the tribe are Azad Khan and ll.iji Karim Bnklish, principal 
headmen of the Ali and Shadizai divisions respectively. fbe 
Sheikhzais of Rndangi in Zard, the Malangzais of Mandehaji and 
the Sheikhzais of Chhappar are accredited with religious sauc- 
lily. 

Two important sections living wi.h the Liingavs are the 
Khurasanis and Kullois. The former consist of about loO 
houses scattered in different parts of Mungaehar and Gurgina. 
They cultivate lands on behalf of the Khiin and the Muhammad 
Shahis and also possess a large number of camels. Those living 
in Gurgina have acquired shares in kdrtzet. The Khurasanis are 
descendants of prisoners of war brought from Meshed by Nasir 
Khan I, who released them on his return. Formerly the Khura¬ 
sanis looked to the late Mustauji Fakir Muhammad and his father 
Nmb Abdul Aziz, as their head, but they are now disunited. 
The principal headmen are D&d Muhammad, son of Ata Jan,once 
the Khan’s Ndib of Quetta, Mulla Ghulam Rasul and Rahman 
all living in Mungaehar, and Haibat and Nabi Dad living in 
Gurgina. 

The Kullois living in the district are a branch of the Knlloi 
Rinds of Kachhi and settled in Mungaehar many generations ago. 
Their total population is about DO houses; and the principal 
sections are the Musazai, Karimzai, Simezai, Hasanzai, Hairozai 
nod Jalalzai. The Kullois hold land in Mnngachar and their 
position with regard to the L4ogav Chief has in the past been a 
bone of contention, they being often claimed as a section of the 
Liingav tribe. Reference will be found in Chapter III to the 
annual mdlia of lis. 100 paid to the Lingav Chief by these Kul¬ 
lois, wbo are, however, exempt from all the other services to 
which the former are liable. For tribal purposes the Kullois are 
considered a section of the Rind tribe and acknowledge tho Rind 
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Chief of Shordn as their Sarddr. The local headman is Allah Population, 
Bakhsh of the Miisazai section who livea in Zard and is an in¬ 
fluential man. 

In 1901 the Pehwars in Kalat numbered G,727: 3,709 males and Debwira. 
3,018 females; the number of adult males being 2,G28. Beside* 
these, 273 were enumerated in Quetta-Pisbin and 18 in Cbigai. 

The Dehwars are an industrious and inoffensive people, whose 
Dame is derived from the fact that they live in dehs or collections 
of mud houses. They do not migrate annually to the plains like 
the Brahuis among whom they live. They furnish no quota of 
troops to the Khan of Kalat, bat tacitly accept a position of stb- 
ordination to the Brahuis. The nucleus of the tribe is undoubL 
cdly of Tajik origin and like the Tajiks they all speak Persian. 

Tradition says that it wa9 chiefly through the assistance of the 
Deb wars of Kalat that the Ahmadzais acquired Kaldt. They 
killed the governor, named Mandav, whose tomb is situated 
opposite the Mastungi gate at Kalat and iavited Mff Ibrihfm 
Mir wiiri to occuppy the masnad. The latter sent his grandson 
Mfr Hasan. 

The tribe consists of two divisions, one living in Katft and the 
other in Mastung, and each division is nnder a separate arbdb. 

Nearly all are cultivators of the Khan and foT purposes of 
administration are treated as purely State subjects as distinguished 
from Brahuis. The Kalat Dehwars consist of five sections, viz,. 

Dodaki, Rais Tok, Tolonti, Alizai.aod Mughalzai; all are bound to 
serve the Kban without pay, provide his guests with necessaries 
such as fuel and grass and furnish messengers. The subject has 
been dealt with in Chapter III. 

Tl>e Dehwars of the Mastung valley ire known from the loca¬ 
lities occupied by them thus: Mnstungis, Pringabadis nnd Tircbis. 

The Mastnngis include the Khwajakhcl, Sheikh, S.irang, Hotizai. 

Sanlai, Abizai, Zarkhcl and Didizai. Other minor units which 
are reckoned with the Peh wars of Mastung are the Q iziznis, Join, 

Chamakazai, and Goharazai. The Kh wajakhcls are said to have 
come from Shiraz in Persia. The principal headmen nre ( 1904) 

Arlmb Imam Bakhsh, the Arbub of all the Dehwarn in the 
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Population. Mustang Talley, Malik, Abdur Rahmdn and ShaJi Khan. 

The Sheikh are a large section descended from two brothers, named 
Sheikh Taghe (Taqi) and Sheikh Ali, who were Alizai Afghans 
from Zamiudawar in Afghanistan. The shrine of the former is 
situated near Mastung aud is held in great reverence by the 
people. The principal headman of the Sheikh is (19041 Aziz 
Khan. Another influential man in the clan is Rais Muhammad 
Khair, a large landowner, living at Sultltn Kirez. The Surangs 
are an offshoot of the Ishikzai DorrSnis of Afghanistan. The 
present headmen .are Rais Miiwa and Bar Muhammad. The 
Hotizais consist of two sections, Hotizai and Itindak : both 
claim a Rind Baloch origin from two ancestors named Hotanand 
Rindak. The headmen are Kidir Bakhsh, Abdul Hamid and 
Itahim Bakhsh. The Saulais claim descent from a Shahwant 
named Amir Khin. The present headmen are Gnlshcr and Gnl 
din. The Abiaais, who alao include the branch named Badmza, 
claim an Arab descent from two ancestors named Abid Khan and 
Bidin. The present headmen are Haji Abdur Rahman and Rais 
B.dal The ZarkhdU claim a common descent with the 

Zarrakzai Zahris of Jhalawan and arc T.rfn Aighins Thev 
very old inhabitants of the Mastung valley and played 
an important part in the early history of the Brihuis ; Mir Bijjar 
A! irwari who drove out the Jadgils, was bon, ol a Zarkhel mother 
and the Zarkhel, arc described as having helped the Mirwiris ag- 
ninstthe JadgiB- The present headmen are Lnl Muhammad. Adam 
Khin Fair Muhammad and Mustafa. The Dii lizais clan,, to be 
of Rind Baloch origin. The headmen are Ali M.rdan and Shakar 

Is. h;ui. 

The Pringabidi Dehwdrs comprise four sections, viz., 1 usufzai, 
Buddazai Turrazai also called Tuhrinzai, and Muhammadz.ii, nil 
hciu v oi Afghan oriein ; the Vusufzais and Bnddnzais are said to 
,,nve° come from the Peshawar lhs.net ; the Tiirrazus Iron, 
Persia and the Muhammadzai, from Kahn The ml* of the 
Yusufzai section takes precedence among all the Pnng.badi. and 
the present malik (1904) is Pir Muhammad ; other men of note 
are Malik Rusdl Bakhsh Yusufzai, Fir Bakhsh Buddazsi, Muhniu- 
mad Akhar and Shah Husain Turrazii, and Murid Khan 

Muharnmad/ai. 
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The Tirchi Dehwirs who live in Tiri are a separate unit like Topolatiox. 
those of Pringibid and most of them are of Tajik origin though 
in recent times outsiders from AfghinB, Baloch, and B/ihuis have 
joined them and an instance is foand of a small branch known as 
Kashmirzai who are said to have come from Kashmir. They are 
particularly good cultivators, and their lands extend as far as 
Kahnak. The principal sections of the Tirchis are Anazai, 

Pir Walizai, Musa Khanzai, Amaduni, Mehr Alizai, Husain Khan- 
zai, Mandauzai, Zakriazai and Sanjarzai. The head malik belongs 
to the Anizai section ; the present malik is Badal Khan, an 
influential man and a large landowner. Other leading men are 
malik Saifulla, and Sadat Khan, Husain Khdnzais ; and Rais 
Kaim Khan, Musa Khdnzai. 

Anthropometrical measurements made in 1903, showed that the 
Dehwdrs had broad heads, medium nose6, and varying stature. 

The average measurements of those examined were as follow:— 

Average Cephalic index . 81*7 

„ Nasal „ . 74-3 

Stature . 164*2 c. m. 

» Orbito-nasal index ... . ... 118. 

The Saiads numbered 442 in 1901 : 223 males and 219 females 

Eaiads. 

Most of them live in Mastuug and Kaldt, but some arc also found 
in Tiri, Pringabid and Mungachar. The Ma6tung Saiad6 are known 
aa Yakpasizai from the surname of their ancestor Khwdja Ibrahim, 

Yakpasi, so called because any prayer made to God through him 
was fulfilled within a pdt or a period of three hours. 

They are collaterals of the Chishti Saiads of Kirdni and 
Didbar. All hold lands and supplement their income from the 
offerings they receive from the people in the shape of alms (thuk) 
and inoculation fees (Jukka) for which they visit remote parts of 
the district. The SaiaJs of Mastung once held large revenue-free 
grants of lapd, most of which have been sold by them to other 
tribes. The present leading men among them are Saiad Vakfl 
Shdh, Saiad Ghizi Shah, Fizil Skill, Did Muhammad, Nazar 
Shuh, Nihil Shah and Hiji Sliih of Mastung; Saiad Mul amrnad 
Zamin Sbih of Tiri and Saiad Salim Shuh of Mnngachar. The 
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Topclitiok. last named possesses considerable influence among the Ldngavs 
and is well known for his hospitality. Saiad Muhammad Sharif, 
father of Sa ; ad Muhammad Zaman Shah of Tiri, figured conspi¬ 
cuously in the intrigues against Mehrib Khdn II, and a reference 
has been made to him *n the section on History* 

The Saiads of Kaldt are Chishtis and Gildnis (also called JI14- 
nis). Among the Chishtis the leading position is held by a lady, 
known as Bibi Sahib, who is greatly respected and carries on a 
large inoculation practice with the help of one of her attendanta 
called khalifa. The present Bibi Sahib is Bibi Maryam. The 
Chishtis of Kalat are distinct from those of Mastnng. The Gilu- 
nisare very often absent in Jhalawin and Sind collecting alma 
from their followers. The leading man among them is Sniad 
Jahan Shdh. 

About ten or fifteen families of Shadizai Saiads live in the 
Saida-ta Shahr in Kahnak and in Tiri. They are an offshoot of 
the Shdiizai Saiads of Pishin and hold revenue-free lands in 
Kahnak. The principal man among them is Saiad Paind Jdn. 

Lori* and A description of both these classes will be found in the Jha- 
servile depen- l atD dn Gazetteer. In 1901 they numbered in Sarawan 1,978. Of 
daDta * the Loris, the largest groups are found in Mungachar, Mastung 

and Kalat. Their headman, who styles himBelf tarddr, lives in 
Mastung and the present (1906) incumbent is Post Muhammad. 
Some of the servile dependants have acquired land and maintain, 
themselves by agriculture. 


The Hindus found in the district are immigrants from Slukar- 
pur in Sind, from Dcra Gbazi Khdn in the Punjab and from Kachhi. 
A few Sikhs are also found among them. In 1901 they numbered 
841 : 493 males and 848 females. Most of them live in Kalat, 
Mastung and Mungachar, a few being found at Johan, Pringa* 
bad Tiri and Kahnak. There is at Kalat a Hindu shrine of Ka|i 4 
They are all engaged in trade and during tho summer, Hindus 
from Dddhar, Sanni and Bhag in Kachhi come to sell their wares 
in all cultivated localities and several Hindu /akin ofMarwdr also 
visit the district. In recent years many of the Hindus of Kalat 
have settled at Quetta where thsy are known as Kaldti Hindu.. 
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RELIGION AND OCCUPATION. 

The Hindus hare always been well protected and among the Popolatioi. 
Brdhoia, Baloch and Afghan*, there was an unwritten law that in 
the course of raids and couoter-raidi, Hindus were not to be 
molested. They have of necessity been obliged to conform some¬ 
what to their entirely Mussalniso surroundings and do not scru¬ 
ple to drink water from a Musaalman's water skin or use hie 
griddle to bake bread on. 

According to their ancient eastern, the Hindus usually afTeet 
red trousers and a red cap or turban, and their shirt i» buttoned 
on the left instead of the right shoulder ; but in other respects 
their dress, both for men and women, is similar in pattern to that 
worn by the-tribesmen. 

An anDnal fair of the community taler [Lee at Gedbagl kumb, 
also called Indrapnri, near KisLan on the bifdkhi festival. 

There are yanchdyata at Maatung and Kalat to govern the social 
affairs of the community and to control trade. At the head of 
these pnnchdyat $ is s wuJIcA* who exercises great influence among 
his co-religionists and is officially recognised as their spokesman. 

The present mukhi of Kaldt is Gcdu Mall, grandaon of lHwan 
Bacba Mall, who was Financial Minister to Mehrab Khau II and 
fell figbtiDg at the storming of Kaldt in 1*39. Other leading 
men are Diwdti Mohan, Kdrdar Torn Mall and Chela Ram of 
Kalat and Dfwdn Chiihar of Maslung. 

The accounts of religion and occupation given in the .Ma/auxfn Religion and 
Gazetteer refer also to Sarawdn. The rules as to social life and Occupation, 
social precedence, custom of hul, hospitality, food, dress, dwellings, 
disposal of dead, amusements and festivals are also the same as in 
Jhalawan. The Ahmadzais, as members of the ruling family in 
Kalat take precedence above all others; among the tribes, the 
Raisinis as the bead of the Sarawdn division of the Briihui confe¬ 
deracy have social precedence; while among the Chiefs of the 
different tribea the question of precedence in darbdrs and jirga a, 
ia often a debateable one, generally the Shahwdni Chief takes the 
second piece followed in snocession by the Rustamzsi, Bangulzai, 

Muhammad Shdhi, Kdrd, Lahri and Ldngsv Chiefs. TheSarparra 
Chief, together with the Chief of the Zagar Mdngala of Nuihki 
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PopaLATioH. an( ^ the Rind Chief of Shordn in Kachhi claims precedence above 
the Bangulzai tardar. The LAngavs, Loris, Dehwar9 and KhAna- 
zAds (freed slaves) are treated as socially inferior. 

The indigenous Muhammadan population, who represent about 
99 per cent, of the total, are Sunni Muhammadans, but npsesrti- 
tions prevail among them as among the tribesmen of JhalawAn. A 
Raiaani of whatever position or rank would pass the night in the 
house of a neighbour, should he happen to return from a journey 
to his village or encampment. There are numerous shrines in 
the country, the most important ones being those of Sheikh 
Rajab also called Sheh Rajab at Nimargh, Bibi Sahib at ZiArat; 
Sheikh Taghe in Mastung; ShAh MardAn north of KishAn; Sakhi 
PatehAn at KhaiaArjand ShAh Abdulla in Narmuk. 

Sheikh Rajab. Sheikh Rajab, who was a BArijah of 8ind, came to Nimargh and 
married a daughter of Saiad KalAn. The latter’s descendants 
are now known as Saiad KalAnis and live in Shoranid and in the 
Sarlath hills on the AfghAn border. Sheikh Rajab’s shrine is 
visited by the people of western SarawAn, and tho9e of JhalawAn 
and Shorardd. After the wheat harvest each year, a date is fixed 
for a fair to be held at the shrine of which the news is sent 
abroad to all the followers of the saint who assemble with their 
offerings of sheep and goats. These animals are killed and 
distributed among the assembly. The. people of Nimargh who 
pay one-fortieth of the produce of their lands as thuk contribute 
the flour and cook the cakes and distribute them. 

Close by the shrine of Sheikh Rajah is that of Pir Jalai one of 
the followers of Sheikh Rajab, whoBe daughter was married to 
Paind, the progenitor of the PAindzai Sardar Khcl Zagar 
Mengals, to whom the Pir gave a portion of land now known as 
PAindwal as her dower. After Sheh Rajab’s death, Paind 
appropriated more land, whereupon Pir Jalai cursed him; PAind 
shortly after died from an ulcer in the throat and, tradition 
reports, all those of his followers alto who had accompanied him 
to Nimargh. 

mbi BAhlb The shrine of Bibi SAhib, a pious lady, whose real name was 
Bibi Narzan and who along with her maid sauk into the earth 
when persecuted by some infidels, lies at Ziarat in the neigh- 
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boarhood of KalAt. The shrine is visited bj persons bitten by PbeuLA TIO- 
rabid dogs, and all persons who pay fixed contribution to the 
6hrine thereby secure immunity from cholera. 

The most important shrine in the ShahwAni tribal area is that SbAhliardin. 
called SbAh MardAn-na-Ziarat situated between Kishan and Johan 
on the Kalat-Bolan road. Tradition says that Ali, known to the 
people as Shah MardAn, came to the spot where the shrine exists 
in pursuit of infidels. Here a fight took place and it is said that 
the camel which Ali was riding climbed over the rock in two jumps* 
and a 9pot is pointed out which shows the foot prints of the camel 
The shrine consists of a stone enclosure erected at the foot of the 
rock. It is greatly venerated by Brahuis who visit it with all 
sorts of prayers aud a large number of animals are sacrificed at 
the shrine during the year. 

Sakhi Patehan was one of the ancestors of the Saiadzais, the Sakhi 
family of the Bangulzai Chief. His generosity won him the title Patehin. 
of lakhi meaning generous. His shrine i9 situated at KbsisAr 
near Johan. Local accounts state that Sakhi Patehan and his 
followers once fought with MIj [Zarrak, the ancestor of the 
Zarrakzai Chief of Zahri, and whfn defeated by the latter, Patehin 
laid on him the curse that his successors in the chiefship should 
never have more than one son each. The shrine is respected by 
all the tribes generally and by the Bangulzai tribe in particular 
who take oaths in his name. The wife of Sakhi Patehin, Bibi 
LAldn, is bnried at Isplinji. 

The shrine of Shah Abdulla is situated in the Drang valley in ghth Abdul. 
Narmuk. On the birth of a male child, the Lahris sacrifice a 
goat or sheep on this shrine and on a similar occasion in the 
family of the Lnhri Chief a bollock is sacrificed. Every cultivntor 
in Narmuk pays thuk to the shrine in the shape of one chotra of 
grain. Shah Abdulla’s father was Shah Jafar, brother of Bibi 
Nani and Pir Gbaib, whose shrines are situated in the Bolan and 
at Khajuri respectively. The shrine of Shah Jafar is at RobdAr, 
where he is said to have killed a snske which was a terror to the 
people. He married a daughter of the headman of RobdAr and the 
result of the union was Shab Abdulla. 

Among minor shrines may be mentioned the following : 

At JobAn the shrines of Bibi NAzo, Shah DAbo, Bughdi Shahid 
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Population, and Chillinga. That of Bibi N4zo, a Saiad lady of Mastung, is 
resorted to by persona bitten by rabid dogs. It is a memorial 
shrine erected over earth brought from the place where the dead 
body of the lady was washed. Tho shrine of Shah Dtilio, a 
Kahcri of Kachhi, fcas the power of averting natural calamities 
from the crops of its votaries. At Khajuri is the shrine of Pir 
Gh&ib, said to be a brother of Bibi Nani, whose shrine is in the 
Bolan. Pir Ghaib produced the spring at Khajuri. Sooth of 
Pudgili in Narmuk is the shrine of Pir Jongal who was a Knhcri 
of Kachhi and one of the family of the Haft Walis of Bhathari 
uear Shoran. At Kalat are the shrines erected in the name of the 
famous Muhammadan saint Pir Dastgir of Baghdad, and the 
shrine of Pir Chatan Shah, a local Saiad of old days who is said 
to have produced the large spring called Chashma at Kalat. In 
Chhappar are the shrines of Pir Chaodrdm and Sheikh Shaban 
□ear Chhati. In Mongachar are the shrines of Saiad Nauroz, 
Mahmud Gohran and Sheh Haji. In Mastung are the shrines of 
Khwaja Ibrahim Yakpasi, the ancestor of the Chishti Saiads of 
Mastung, Sultan Samarkund Bukhari, of Sheikh Laugo at 
Ivandava near Tfri and of Sheikh Wasil ( a memorial shriDc) at 
the place of that name; and Sheikh Togbi, an Alizai Durrani, in 
Mastung whose descendants are known as the Sheikh Dehwars. 
Id Kardgap is the shrine of Fakir Hotak, a Sumalari Mengal who 
was an attendant of the shrine of Sheikh Husain in Nnshki about 
four generations ago. He is believed to possess great influence 
over snakes, and Ichurda or dust taken from his shrine and applied 
Sanies, title, to the wound cures snake-bite. 

Pf C 

The account of names and titles, rules of honour, system of 
reprisals, and blood compensation given in the Jhalawdn Gazetteer 
applies also to Sarawdn. 
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As described in the section on History the ancient name of Population. 
Ivachhi, according- to Klliot, was Nudha or Hudha. Ibn 
llaukal in his book Kitdb-u l - Masu lik-wa-m a m d lik , which 
was written in the tenth century, mentions it as lying Ethno^ra- 
belween Turdn, Makran and Multdn, and adds that its P h,cal his * 
capital was Kandabtd or Kandail, the modern Gandiva in 
Ihe Kachhi plain. Mr. Hu^hes-Buller says*: “We may 
therefore infer that the kingdom, of which it (Kandab^l) 

"as the capital, included that plain and, perhaps, also some 
of the hills to the east and west and a part of Sind. The 
inhabitants were called Nudha and Mand. The Nudhis, or 
Nudhites, are described as resembling men of the desert and 
living in houses made of reeds and grass. They are sub¬ 
sequently shown to be Jats, who rtill constitute the majority 
of the population.” 

The Jats are a collection of Muhammadan tribes without 
any common origin, and it is possible that some of these 
may be the descendants of the Hindu inhabitants who wefe 
converted to Isl4m at the time of the Muhammadan 
* Census of India , 1901, Vol. V, chapter VIII, page 83. 
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conquest of Sind of which Kachhi was an integral 
part. Many of the Jats, however, such as the Bhattis, Siil, 
Awdn Rids and others described later on, came about two 
centuries ago from Mult*n, D 6 ra Ghdzi Khdn and Bahdwal- 
pur in the Punjab on account of a severe famine which pre¬ 
vailed in that Province, and some are said to have been im¬ 
ported by Nasir Kh 4 n 1 (1750-1 to 1793 - 4 ) to aid in agricul¬ 
ture. The earliest of the Jats are said to be the Channe, 
Wadhe, M 4 nke, and Rdwahi, but the Mankds are not now 
found in the district. Buddhist archaeological remains have 
also been found in the district and, according to the Chach- 
ndma. Buddhism was the dominant religion in Sind in the sev¬ 
en.h century. The great influx of the Baloch from the west¬ 
ward took place during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The first census of the district was carried out in.1901. 

Rough estimates of population were made through the head¬ 
men of the tribes. The results arrived at gave a total po¬ 
pulation of 82.909, which included 19,542 persons censused in 
the Dombki, Kah6ri and Umrdni country which was classi¬ 
fied as a division of the Thal-Chotidli (Sibi) District. The 
incidence of population was 1 5 persons per square mile. 

The number of permanent villages now (1905) is bo 3 , 
including the towns of Gandava, Bhag, Dadhar, Lahn, 
Shoran and Jhal. The number of villages has consider¬ 
ably increased since the British advent, as formerly the 

country was subject to depredations and the Baloch tribes 

lived a predatory life. Besides the places named above, the 
most important villages are Mushkif (about 397 inhabitants) 
in D 4 dhar ; Mah^sar (42 houses, in the Boldn lands, 
Sanni, Mithri, Hdji, Gidi and Sachu (100 houses) in BAla 
N 4 ri; Tunia (400 houses), Chhattar (1,976 persons), 
Phuliji Hasan K-hin (565 persons), Phuldji Yar Muhammad 

(565 persons), Tdhir Kot (628 persons) and Shdhpur (300 

houses) in the Lahri nidbat \ Jaldl Kh 4 n, Chhalgari (345 
persons, Jhok Kisim, and Kanda in the Bhdg nidbat ; Mirpur 
(627 persons), Khudibdd (502 persons) and Shikarpur (305 
persons) in the Nasirib^d mdbat\ Shordn (280-houses), Siinch 
(120 houses), Hdra (160 houses), Tandra Gul^b Kh^n (15 0 
houses), Bhathiri (200 houses), in the Rind tribal area , 
GA'jin, Kotra, Khdri (1,450 persons), Pich (304 persons), 
Ronga (314 persons), Udh4na®(366 persons), Maulvi (549 
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persons) and Abid (229 persons) in the Gandiva nulbat ; 

and lastly Jhal, Panjuk, Hathiiri and Shiidihar in the 
Magassi tribal area. 

The indigenous population is settled, but the failure of 
crops in years of drought drives the bulk of the population 
to Sind in search of labour. A small migration of the 
poorer classes to Sind also takes place early in the autumn 
lor about »wo months to find labour there. A large influx 
of the Brihuis takes place in October and they return to 
the highlands on the approach spring. 

No detailed record of age or vital statistics was attempt¬ 
ed in the census of 1901, adults being merely distinguished 
from minors. Out of a total population of 82,909 there 
were 43,836 males, inlcuding 28,549 adults, and 38.073 
females including 25,624 adults. 


Among the Jats who formed tfie bulk of the population, 
the proportion of females to males was 862 to 1,000 and 
among the Baloch 811 to 1,000. 

The marriage customs of the Jats and the Baloch are 
similar in the main. Three principal systems are known : the 
nang or shdn , when no stipulations are made ; the payment 
of bride price or lab ; and the kanowa'.i or system of exchange 
of girls. The leading families among the Jats deprecate 
the two latter systems and it is said that lab was unknown 
to the Jats before the last thirty years and that they have 
borrowed it from their neighbours, the Br^huis and the 
Baloch. Among the Baloch, a declaration to give the hand 
of a girl is binding, but among the Jats the ceremony of 
'hirwala usually renders the betrothal binding.. For this 
ceremony the relations on both sides assemble at the 
house of the bridegroom’s father who provides a quantity 
of milk ; the cup is served round and the bridegroom’s 
father drops a few rupees into the cup of the bride’s father 
The next day, the bride’s father invites the party to a feast 
of sweet cakes ( bhusra ). The feast over, the bridegroom is 
presented with a lungi or a piece of alwdn cloth by his 
father-in-law, and congratulations are exchanged. Until 
marriage, the bridegroom supplies a suit of clothes half- 
yearly for the bride. The ceremony of buki is performed 
before the marriage, as follows. As among the Hindus, a 
coloured thread {gdna ) with a ring is tied to the wrist of the 
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bridegroom (ghat) and he is given a sword or knife to 
protect himself from evil spirits. Seven women who have 
married for the first time and whose husbands are alive 
(sohdgan) grind a quantity of corn for the use ol the couple 
after marriage. A similar ceremony takes place at the 
house of the bride (konwdr) when her hair is dressed for the 
first time like that of a married woman. On the evening of 
the marriage day. the wedding procession (jatij) moves off to 
the bride’s hou.se. A sheet (pdrrwari) with cloves, cardamoms 
and other articles tied in each corner is held over the bride¬ 
groom who is conducted to a kandt (prosopis spicigcra) tree 
and is called upon to lop a branch with a single stroke ot 
the sword after going seven times round the tree. Thence 
under the same canopy he is taken to the bride’s house 
where, after a feast, the nikdh is read by the , nulla. Then 
the bridegroom is conducted to the apartment of the bride, 
where the following ceremonies take place. 1 he women o 
the familv give a pinch of salt to the bridegroom, who places 
it in the bride’s hands ; then a small lump of cotton is placed 
on the head of the bride and the bridegroom has to pick it, 
then a piece of gur is placed in the clenched fist of the br.de 
and the bridegroom is required with one hand to take the 
rrur from her and on his inability to do so he declares himself 
to be a slave of the bride, who then opens her hand, and 
lastly the women place the heads of the couple together 
Uduo or sarmcl) seven times and then leave them alone. These 
cermonies are collectively known as the lanwdn. Among 
the Jats, the custom is for the bridegroom to take the bride 

the next day to his house on a bullock, camel or horse and 

seven davs afterwards the young wife goes to the house ot 
her parents with her husband whence they return with 
esents and resume the usual avocations of life. 

The rate of bride price (lab) is not fixed ; it varies from 
Rs 100 to Rs. 700 but more commonly it is Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200. The amount is paid before the nikdk. A widow is 
generally valued at a lesser amount. Among the Jat camel- 
breeders, the bride price is from 5 to 200. 

The punishment for adultery among both the Baloch and 
the Jats is death, when caught flagrante delicto , and nc 
compensation is payable when both the culprits are killed. 
If they escape, a compromise is made and the compensation 
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among the Jats usually consists of a girl or Rs. ioo to 
Rs. 400 in cash ; among the Baloch one or more girls and 
some cash,.Rs. 100 to 200. The code of morality among 
the camel-breeding Jats is low. 

In respect of dower ( haq-i-mahr) the Baloch custom 
follows that of the Brdhuis. Among the Jats, the dower 
is usually Rs. 7. 

The status of women among the Baloch is similar to that 
among the Br^huis. >The Jats follow the Muhammadan Law 
in matters of inheritance and although a widow should, by 
custom, preferably marry one of the brothers of her de¬ 
ceased husband, she is by no means bound to remarry any 
one against her will. She receives subsistence allowance, 
but if she chooses, she may inherit one-eighth of her late 
husband s estate. 

The language used in correspondence in the nidbats is 
Urdu ; Persian is used by the natives of the country in docu¬ 
ments. The principal dialects spoken are Jatki and Baluchi. 
The former is by far the most extensive, and is spoken by 
the Jats, and some of the Baloch tribes, viz., the Kah^ris, 
Mugh^ris, Bul^dis and Umrdnis. Two forms of it are 
recognised : Sindi or Siraiki, which is the form of the dialect 
used in Sind and is spoken by the Hindus and that portion 
of the Jats, such as the Abras and others, who have come 
from Sind ; the other is known as the Punjabi Jatki or 
Lahnda and is spoken by those sections of the Jat tribe 
which originally came from the Punjab, such as the Rids and 
others mentioned later on. 

Baluchi is technically described as belonging to the Iranian 
branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-European family. 
The form used by the tribes in the district is known as the 
eastern dialect as opposed to the western or Makrdni dialect, 
and the words in use for common objects and acts are nearly 
all pure Baluchi, the remainder of the language being 
borrowed from Persian, Sindi and Punjdbi. In Kachhi, 
Baluchi is spoken by some of the Magassis, Lishdris, Rinds, 
Jatois and Dombkis. 

The indigenous population of the district may be divided 
into two main classes, viz., the Jats and the Baloch. Others 
are Hindus or the trading class, Saiads, and menial classes. 
The latter were all classed as Jats at the time of the census. 
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By far the most numerous are the fats, who form the bulk 
of the population. Next come the Baloch and then follow 


Hindus, Saiads and others of less importance. 

The following table shows the strength of the principal 
tribes 


as censused’ 

in 1901 in 

the 

district 

of 

Rind 

aa# 

••• 

••• 

••• 

aaa 

6,*52 

Magassi 


••• ••• 

a* • 

aaa 

aaa 

9.658 

Dcmbki 

... 

■ m 

• •• 

• • • 

aaa 

3.684 

UmrAni 

• •• 

Ml ••• 

a a a 

aaa 

aaa 

'49 

Kah^ri ... 

•a • 

... ••• 

•• • 

• a a 

aaa 

763 

Bul^di ... 

• •• 

••• • •• 

a a a 

aaa 

aaa 

635 

Khosa ... 

• •• 

••• ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

396 

J at ... 

« ••• 

••• ••• 


aaa 

aaa 

39-499 

Saiads ... 

• •• 

aaa ••• 


aaa 

aaa 

9'7 

Hindus... 

Ml 

mm — 

••• 

aaa 

• aa 

10,784 


The constitution of a Baloch tribe resembles that of the 
Brihuis. At the head of the tribe is the chief 01 ujaddra or 
tumanddr with whom are associated the mukadams or heads 
of clans and motabars or heads of sections. The mukadams 
and the motabar rare the wadera’s executive officers, and thpir 
offices are hereditary, except in the case of inability, in which 
case the next rightful heir in the same section or clan is 
selected. 

The following account of the origin of Baloch is given by 
Mr. R. Hughes-Buller .n his Census Report for 1901 :— 

There is ample evidence to show that the nucleus of the 
Baloch tribes now to be found in the Indus Valley were 
originally settled in Makrin and Persian Baluchistan to the 
south of Kirmin. Take, for instance, their names:—the 
nucleus of the Bugtis traces its origin to Bug, in Persian 
Baluchistan ; the Bul6dis to the Bul£da valley in Makrin, 
near which some of them are still to be found ; the Domkis, 
otherwise written Dombki, from the river Dombak in Persian 
Baluchistdn ; the Lishiris from Lishir; the Gishkoris 
from Gishkaur, i.e., the Gish stream, which drains the Buli- 
da valley ; the Kulichis from Kuldnch, also situated in 
MakrAn ; and the Magassis from Magas in Persian Baluchis¬ 
tan. Again, there is to be found a strong tribe of Rinds at 
Mand in Makrin, from whom the Rinds of the Kachhi plain 
are drawn. Elphinstone states in his history that the Baloch 
were occupying the mountains of Makrin at. the time of 
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ORIGIN OF THE BALOCH. 


the first Arab invasion in 664 A.D., and Ibn-Haukal, who Populate 
wrote in the 10th century, tells us that the Koch and Baloch 
inhabited the ‘ Irdn Zamin, bordering on Hind and Sind’. 

Like Kochi or Kochai in Pashto and old Persian, the worJ 
Baloch simply means ' nomads ’ or ‘wanderers’. 

It is previous to their settlement in Persian Baluchistdn 
and Makrdn that the origin of the Baloch is buried in obscu¬ 
rity and that authorities differ, some holding the story cf the 
Syrian origin to be true and others alleging them to be of 
Turkoman stock. Sir Henry Green, who was the Political 
Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, found tribes 
bearing the same names as those now common among the 
Baloch of the Indus valley in the course of his travels in 
Syria. On the other hand, Muhallab the Arab invader, 
encountered eighteen Turki horse nen riding crop-tailed 
horses in 664 A. D. at Kaik^n,* which lies somewhere between 
K6j in Makrdn and Khuzddr, a fact which would indicate that 
the theory of the Central Asian origin of the Baloch is not 
without foundation in fact. When we consider the process of 
affiliation which has gone on, or is going on among the 
Baloch of the present day, it would not be surprising if 
enquiry were to show that they consisted both of Arab and 
Turdnian stock. 

“The authenticity of the tradition among the Baloch of 
the Indus valley which centres round Jaldl Khdn, generally 
called Jaldlhdn, from whom sprang four sons —Rind, Hot 
Ldshdri, Korai—and a daughter, Mai Jato—may well be 
doubted, especially as the Hots of Makrdn are universally 
credited with being the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
and themselves claim to be a distinct race from the 
Rinds, and from the various Baloch tribes who inhabit the 
country now. It is possible that they are the representa¬ 
tives of the Oreitai or Horitai, who were met with by 
Alexander in the course of his progress westward through 
Makrdn. 

“ Th>e great influx of the Baloch from the westward ap¬ 
pears to have taken place during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as by the sixteenth century there is authentic 


•Mr. Hughea-Buller in a later work, consider* Kaikin as iden 
bfiable with the modern Nil in the JbaUwdn country,—Ed. 
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evidence that they were numerous and were making raids 
and forays in all directions.’ * 

The origin and history of the Baloch is fully discussed in 
Mr. Dames'f Ba/och Race. 

The princioal Raloch tribes are described below in the order 
of their numerical strength. 

Including theJatois( 1989), Ldshdris (8,49). Jamdlis (3,931), 
Khosas (3,883), and Chandias (756), who were enumerated 
with the Rinds in 1901, and all of whom form independent 
units, the Rind tribe numbered 18,693 (10,134 males and 
8,559 females), of whom 16,376 (8,889 males and 7,487 
females) were censused in the Kaldt State. The remainder 
were censused in Las B 61 a, Quetta-Pishin, Thal-Chotuili, 
Zhob and ChAgai. The tribe occupies the country round 
Shordn, which is their head-quarters. Elsewhere in Kachhi, 
a few are found in the Dddhar valley, while branches of the 
Kulloi clan live in the Sarawdn district in Lop and Munga- 
char. The clans closely allied together and under the imme¬ 
diate control of the chief, Tcdddra Sardir Khdn (1907), num¬ 
ber fourteen, viz., Mirozai, Hotdnzai, Godhri, Kah^ri 
Ndkh^zai, Kulloi, Ghuldm Bolak, Siihpdd, ChdwUni, Azdi, 
Buzdir, R 4 m 6 zai, Mijhbi and Isubini. 

After being driven from Kirmdn, the Rinds lived in K^j 
and Kolwa, and here they are still to be found. Thence 
they migrated into Sind, and are now scattered through 
that province and the Punjab. In the latter province, so 
many as 21,154 were found at the last census. However 
pure the tribe may have been when it left its home in Mak- 
rdn, it has not preserved its homogeneity, and the present 
-hief of the Rinds is said to be a B 4 bi Afghdn, although he 
himself is able to trace his genealogy for 17 generations to 
Jal£l Kh£n, son of Mir Rind, the traditional ancestor of 
the tribe. According to the most popular accounts current 
among the tribes, the MIrozais or the chief’s section, and their 
collaterals the Hotinzais,are descended from Bijdr, who came 
eight generations*ago and ousted the Godhris from the chief- 
ship of the Rinds. The Godhris, it is said, had ousted the 
Mandwinis, now a clan of the Bangulzais. The nucleus of 


• Census of India , Vol. V. page* 94-5. 

| The Baloch Race by M. L. Dames, London, 1904* 
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THE RINDS. 


the present tribe consisted of the Godhri, N 4 kh 4 zai, Kul- Popolatvo*. 

loi, Ghulim Bolak, Silhpdd, Chdwldni, and Isubdni 

clans : also the Mdjhbis and Azdis,. who are described 

as being of low origin, the former being the servants and 

the latter the freed slaves of the Baloch. Among aliens 

who joined :n later times, are three sections among the 

Godhris, viz., the Shahdja from the Marris, the Dindris from 

the Ldshdns ; and the Kambraris from the Brdhuis. Others 

are the Buzddrs, whc are a branch of the Buzddrs of Sind 

and Punjab, and contain among them also Chdndias and 

Bugtis ; and the Haziragh section of Kullois, who came 

from the Pandrdni Brdhuis 

The nucleus of the Kahdris claim to be descendants of the 
Haft Walii or seven saints,»whose shrine at Bathdri is 
described below, and who were Saiads who came with the 
Baloch. They have, however, been joined by the Raminrdni, 
who are Babbur Jats, and Rehdnzais, who are Rahunja Jats. 

The Kahdris, as guardians of the Haft Walt shrine, are held 
in respect. The Rdmdzais and the Azdis each constitute a 
ha f tukkar. The Mirozais and Hotdnzais, on account of 
their position, are held in great honour by the tribesmen. 

Special mention may be made of the large clan of Kullois, 
a most turbulent clan among the tribe. Those living in the 
Lop in Sarawdn are distinguished as Koh Kullois and hold 
lands in common with their brethren of the plains. The 
Kullois of Mungachar have been described in the Sarawdn 
Gazetteer. 

When the Brdhui confederacy was at the zenith of its 
power, the Rinds became members of it,-and'are reckoned 
with the Sara wins. They supplied 1,000 men-at-arms. 

The tribe is devoted tp agriculture, and on the whole well- 
behaved. They have given up their old habits of cattle¬ 
lifting from Sind, for which they were once notorious. The 
R 4 m 4 zais and Koh Kullois supplement their income from 
the produce of their flocks, and nearly all sections more or 
less possess camels. The tribe has long been at feud with 
the Magassis, and an account of the fighting between them 
is given under that tribe. By far the severest fight was 
that known as Sh^r Muhammad Rosh fought near Jhal in 
1830, in which the Rinds were completely defeated and many 
of them fled to Sind, where they are still settled at Jahngdr 
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•opulation. BazAr near SehwAn on the BegAri canal, at Ratto Deto, 
and in the neighbourhood of LArkAna. Wadcra SardAr 
Khan, the present chief, has been, since 1895, in receipt of a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 300 from the KalAt State. He 
possesses great influence in his tribe. His family has matri¬ 
monial connections with the RaisAniand Bangulzai surdar- 
k/ic/s. He keeps in his service a body of men cal'ed sepoys 
for the control of the tribe and the management cf his large 
idgir. These men receive fixed^ grain allowances at each 
harvest, and their services are utilised when required. They 
numbered 61 r n 1904. Other leading men in the tribe are 
Mir Arz Muhammad and Mir KhAn Muhammad Mirozais ; 
KAdir Bakhsh, headman of the Godhris ; Bvghra KhAn 
NAkhAzai ; Amir JAn, headman of the Kullois, living in 
Narmuk ; Dil MurAd Buzdar and HAji KhAn and Kambar 
RAmezais. A few sections of other tribes, although possess¬ 
ing no share in the tribal land, yet join the tribe in good and 
ill, and look to the chief on all occasions. They include the 
Marris (about 53 houses), Golas (140 houses). ChAndias (8 
houses), Khosas (4 houses) and RahAjas (8 houses). 

In 1901, the Magassis, including the LAshAris (3,036) and 
Magassis. MughAris (1,181), numbered 10,340 (5,758 males and 4,582 
females). Of these, 10,263 (5,718 males and 4.545 temales) 
were enumerated in KalAt ; the remainder were censused in 
Ouetta-Pishin, Thal-ChotiAli and Las BAla. 

The Magassis are also known as LAshAris, and, according 
to Dames, derive their name from Mag, who was sixth in 
descent from LAshar. I he principal sections into which the 
tribe is divided are BhutAni, Mirzai or MirzAni, NindAni or 
NindwAni, RAwatAni, SohhAni, ShambhAni, SAkhAni, 
RAheja, MughAmAni, Khosa, HasrAni, KAtyAr, Khatohal, 
Hisbani or IsbAni, AhmadAni, Marri, ChandrAmAn, 
UmrAni, Jattak and JaghirAni. The LAshAris and MughAris 
are described separately below. 

The whole tribe lives at Jhal and its neighbourhood, but a 
good many of the Magassis have separated from the main 
tribe and settled with others. These include some ShambAnis 
who live with the Bugtis and many Magassis belonging to 
other clans who are found in Muzaffargarh, Liah in MiAnwAli, 
the ChenAb canal, MAnkAra and Kot Dhinga-An in the Punjab, 
and at Jung ShAhi near Tatta, ShAh Panja in LArkAna. in 
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Khairpur, Mehar, Jacob^bid, Ghotki and Shikirpur in Sind Population. 

and at Khdnpur in the Bahdwalpur State. The nucleus of 

the tribe claims to have come from Magas in Persia. This 

nucleus consisted of the Ldsh«iri followers of Gwahrdm. The 

Bhutan! (to which the chief belongs and who take their name 

from Bhut 1 , fifth in descent from L 4 sh;Jr), Nindwdni and 

Rawat^ni claim to be the direct descendants of Gwahrim 

Ldshiiri. The Shambhdni, Sobhdni, Hasrdni, Nisbdni ard 

some of the Sdkhdni are derived from the followers who 

originally came with Gwahrdm from Magas, and from this 

nucleus the Mi'rzdni, Ahmaddni and Umrani are descended. 

Among affiliated sections are the Rdhdjas from the Bugtis ; 
the Mugh^mdnis from th hdndia Baloch ; the Khosas 
from the Umrdni Khosas ; the Khatohal, the Jattaks and 
the Jaghirdnis are Brdhuis ; the Chandrdmdn are Chhuttas ; 
the Marris came from the Marris ; and the Katydr are com¬ 
posed of groups from the Puzh Rinds, Bul^dis and Bugtis. 

It may be mentioned that many of the Magassis are popu¬ 
larly believed by others to be Jats. Except the Marris, who 
live in the hills to the west of Jhal, all the remaining sections 
are settled and are engaged in agriculture. The Magassis 
have been sworn enemies of the Rinds from generations, 
and severe fighting has taken place between the two tribes 
from time to time, the most important engagements being 
that fought at Takri in which the Magassis numbered 700 
and the Rinds 1,000; that of Mihdn Mdndhdn, and the en¬ 
gagement of Shordn, which took place in the time of the 
Magassi chief Bhut II, who, together with his aliy Sobha 
Chandia, was defeated by Miro Rind. In-this the Magassis 
lost about 120 men and the Rinds 30. Sobha Chdndia was 
also killed. Eleven days afterwards, Bhut II defeated the 
Rinds, but was himself killed. A very severe engagement 
between the two tribes took place at Khanpur near Ganddva 
in the time of Mir Mahmud Khdn 1 (i 793-4 to 1816-17) and 
resulted in the complete defeat of the Alagassis. The res¬ 
pective strength of the Rinds and Magassis was 7,000 and 
2,000 and tfre losses 220 and 50. The Dindris of Khdri 
and the Ldshdris of Gdjdn took prominent part in this fight 
on behalf of the Rinds, on whose side were also some 
Bu zddrs k Marris, Kuchks, Eri and Sidndi Jats, Jamdlis, 

Dombkis, Khalpar Bugtis, Jatois, Buledis, Umrdnis 
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Population, and Golas. The whole force assembled at Khdri, where they 
were entertained for 24 days by the D(n 4 ri headman, Wadira 
Kaldti, and thence advanced on Khinpur, which was stormed 
and taken. The Magassis fled to Jhal, which became thence¬ 
forward their head-quarters. The next engagement 
took place at Lebo about 1839 in the time of toadira 
Ahmad Khdn Magassi, in which the Rinds lost 220 men and 
the Magassis 7, including Ahmad Khsin. Eleven months 
afterwards, another battle took place at Bhunga, about 1^ 
miles from Jhal, which is better known as Sh^r Muhammad 
Rosh or Shir Muhammad day. The Rinds numbered 7000, 
and were led by their chief, Sard^r Khin, and his brother 
Sh^r Muhammad. The Magassis numbered 1,900 only in¬ 
cluding Chdndias, Khsinzais, Miisisinis, Taingizais, Baduzais 
and others. The Rinds suffered a severe defeat and lost 700 
men. the Magassi loss being only 18. According to Masson, 
the battle took place in 1830, and a vivid description of it 
is given in Masson's Narrative of a Journey to Kaldt. 

Six months after the Sh£r Muhammad Rosh fight, 1,200 
Magassi sowars looted Shorsin and are said to have killed 
600 men. The Rind s'ardsir fled to Absid in Kashmor. 
These feuds, thanks to the Brifish supremacy, are now at 
rest, but the Rind and Magassi chiefs still regard each 
other’s positions with the feelings of extreme jealousy, and 
the long and deep-rooted enmity still lingers on. The 
Magassis were admitted into the Jhalawsin division of the 
Brdhui confederacy in the time of Naslr Khin I, and with the 
Dindris and Lsishsiris supplied a contingent of 1,000 men-at- 
arms. The present (1907) chief is Nawsib Kaisar Khsin, who 
is fourteenth in descent from Lsishsir, and who takes his 
place with the Jhalawsin sardsirs. He is in receipt of a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 300 from the Khdn. Nawsib 
Kaisar Kh^n possesses great influence in his tribe. He was 
granted the title of Nawdb by Government in 1903. 

Besides Jhal, the chief holds lands in Kikri near Nuttal, 
M£wa, Bangui PaWl near Kanda, Li\ Gandha and Dur in 
the Bh^g nidbat ; and in Shdhdddpur tnluka in Jacobibrid 
and at Kambar in Ldrkdna. Other leading men in the tribe 
are Mohfm Khsin, Allahydr Kh 4 n, Allahna Khsin, Mlro Khsin 
and Miisa Khdn, headmen respectively of the Mlrzai, Nind- 
wlni, R 4 watdni, Sobhdni and Shambini sections. 
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The Dombkis, an important Baloch tribe- who occupy a 
part of the Lahri nidbat , numbered 4.905 persons (males 
2,683, females 2,222), the number of adult males being: 
1,614. Of the total, 4,096 were recorded in the Kaldt State 
and 809 in the Thal-Chotidli (now Sibi) District. 

The principal clans are Mirozai (149), Wazirdni (28), Mu- 
hammaddni (314), Brahmdni (549), Baghddr (521), Dlndri 
(280), Shabkor (386), Tdldni (349), Sohridni (255), Bhand (951, 
Gabol (51), Jumndni (14), Khosa (169), Ldsbdri (35), Sangi- 
dni (125), Gishkauri (426), Gorgdj (228) and Ghazidni (169). 
Others are the Jhakrdnis, Galoi, Galdtta and Fattwdni, all 
living in Sind ; the only sections of the Jakrdni living in 
Kachhi are the Dirkhdnis (213) and Rodndni. Another large 
clan of the tribe, the Gishkauris, were classified as a separate 
tribe in the Punjab at the last census, where it numbered 
3,642 persons. The following clans, viz ., Mirozai, Wazirdni, 
Muhammaddni, Brahmdni, Galoi, and the Nodmdni and 
Hammaldni branches of the Tdldni represent the nucleus 
of the tribe. The first four claim descent from Mir Hasan, 
uncle of Mir Chdkar. The others joined later, but are 
mostly of Baloch origin. The Baghddr and the Gishkauris 
are Puzh Rinds, the Dindris are Ldshdris, the Shabkor 
came from the Leghdris and Kh^trdn, the Anamdni 
branch of the Tdldnis and the Sangidnis are Rawdhi Jats, 
as also are the Ghazidnis, who are said to be the freed 
slaves of these Jats ; the Sohridnis and Shand are Bulddis ; 
the Gabol are mentioned in the ballads as one of the slave 
tribes given byChdkar to Bdnari, his sister, and set free by 
her; the Gorgdj are Nuhdni Rinds and the Jakrdnis and 
Galdtta are also Rinds. 

In the days of General John Jacob, the Dombki tribe was 
famous for its marauding propensities, the most noted 
section in this respect being the Jakrdnis. The most 
notorious man of the day was Bijdr Khdn Wazirdni, who 
was able to combine under his command the whole fighting 
strength of both the Dombki and Jakrdni tribes. Darya 
Khdn, chief of the Jakrdnis, was also a well-known man. 

By grant from the Khdn, the Dombki chief holds a jdgir 
in Toghdchi and Murddwdh ; half revenue rights ( nisfambdr) 
in Khairwdh and Khabba ; three-fourths of revenue rights 
in certain other villages. The chief in recent years has 
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The Lasha- 
ris. 


Din.iris. 


risen to power and influence. The tribesmen are cultiva¬ 
tors. The present sarddr (1907), is Chdkar Khdn, who 
succeeded his father Mehrdb Khdn on the latter’s death in 
1906. He belongs to the Jaldl Khdnzai section of the 
Mirozai clan. Other leading men are Miro Khdn Mirzai, 
Gul Muhammad Wazirdni, Hazdr Khan Muhammaddni, 
and Nur Din Khdn Brahimdni. 

The Dombkis hold levy service (1905) of 1 risdldar,' 

1 duffaddr, 5 sowars and a muharrir under the Deputy 
Commissioner, Sibi, and there is a thana at Lahri, the chief 
being the risdlddr ; some Dombki levies are also employed 
on the railway line between Mithri and Jhatpnt. 

In 1901, the Ldshdris numbered 3,847 (males 2,097 and 
females 1,750!. Of these, 811 (426 males and 385 females) 
were enumerated with the Rinds and 3 »® 3 ^ witr. the 
Magassis (1,671 mates and 1,365 females). Their connec¬ 
tion with either is indefinite. They are scattered in different 
localities, each group independent of the other and under 
its own headman. In former times they supplied men-at- 
arms to the Khdn with the Magassis. The principal groups 
into which they are divided are the Muhammaddni, Tawakal- 
ldni, Gohardmdni and Alkai, !iv'ng at Kotra, the Pachis of 
Pdch, the Dindris of Khdri, the Tumpdnis of Kundra, ami 
the Chuks of Gdjdn. Those in Nari belong to the Bhang- 
rdni, Mianzai Sumrdni, Tdjani, Wasuwdni and Gullanzai 
ections. They are claimed like the rest by the Magassis 
chief as part of his tribe. The Ldshdris of Kotra pay 
revenue to the Iltdzais and to the Khdn of Kaldt and side 
with the Ldshdris of Pdch in tribal combination. The 
Pdchis hold lands at Pdch, a village '.lose to Ganddva. 

In 1901, the Dindris numbered 676(380 males and 29b 
females). Thev are descended from one named Dindr and 
the principal ‘sections are Mir Khdnzai-the headman s 
section—Safardni, Bijjardni, Rahwdni, Zangejah and 
Zangldni. In former times the Dindr.s occasionally came 
in conflict with the Magassis, for which purpose they were 
in alliance with the Ldshdris of Gdjdn. Their headman .s 
styled as wadcra and the present incumbent is Zawdd Khan, 
son of Afzal Khdn, other leading men in the clan bung his 
cousin Tdn.ds Khdn, Biba-gh, his uncle, and Abdul Kdd.r 
and Safar Kh.in 
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The Tumpdnis in 1901 numbered 486 : 305 males and Pppulation. 
181 females. The principal branches are Ndrizai, Rashkani, Tumpdnis. 
Mustafdzai and Rahatzai. They hold lands in the jdgir of the 
Mulldzais of Silrdb, to whom they pay revenue. The pre¬ 
sent Tumpdni headman is waddra Mauldddd of the Ndrizai 
section. A few of the Tumpdnis'* l ive near Jacobdbdd and 
Kambar in Sind and are said still to retain their shares in 
land at Kund,ra. 

The Ldshdris of Gdjdn are known as Ciiuk Ldshdris and Chuks. 
consist of about 231 families living in Gdjan, Kdzi Somdil, 

Gah^lav, Patri near Kundra, and. Akhunddni near Gandava. 

The name chuk means ' infant,’ and, according to local 
tradition, they are the descendants of the posthumous son* 
of the Ldshdris killed by an Afghdn governor named 
Kochdli at Patri, or the posthumous descendants of the 
Adhidnis killed by the Rinds in a fight at Naliwdla. 1 hey 
are divided into five sections : — Haibatani, Insufdni, Gang- 
lani, Shehdni, and Akhunddni, and their headman is 1vtidcm 
Kamdl Khdn, son of Shdhwali, who belongs to the Haiba¬ 
tani section. The Chuks are good cultivators and their 
sole profession is agriculture. They all pay revenue on 
their lands : those of Gdjdn and Kdzi'Somdil to the Zarrakzai 
chief; those of Patri to the M ulldzais of Surdb ; and the 
Akhunddnis to the Khdn of Kaldt and ihe lltazais of Kotra. 

Some of the Gangld/ii Chuks have, in recent years, settled 
in Sind on the Begdri canal and at Khaira Garhi. 

The Jatois enumerated with the Rinds in 1901 numbered Thejatois. 
1,979 in Kaldt (1,025 males and 954 females). Their head¬ 
quarters are at Sanni, and they also possess land in the 
Lop valley in Sarawdn. They are also found in the Muzaf- 
fargarh, Montgomery, Ddra Ghdzi Khdn, Ddra Ismail 
Khdn, Jhang, Shdhpur and Lahore districts in the Punjab 
and in northern Sind near Shikarpur. The Jatois are a 
powerful claw'and are devoted to agriculture. Their con¬ 
nection with the Rinds is completely severed. The common 
saying about them ‘ yak sanni haft sarddr , one Sanni and 
seven Sarddts ; indicates their being grouped in one place 
under several headmen who number four, and each ot 
whom styles himself sarddr. The four sections which they 
represent are Blildni, Jamaldni, Pdrozdni and Kaldtizai. 

Each is further divided into a number of sub-sections. 
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The nucleus consists of the Gwahrimzai, a branch ot 
the Bulini ; the Alihdnzai, a branch of the Ja m aUfli, 
the H4jihiinzai> a branch of the Perozini and the whole 
of the Kaldtizais. These are the leading sections and 
are directly descended from Hdji Murid, nephew of 
Jalilhin or Jalil Khin, ancestor of Mir Chikar, who 
married Mai Jato. daughter of Jaldlhin. Instances of out¬ 
siders who subsequently became affiliated are the Jirzsjs 
and Leghiris among the Bulinis who came from Mhanar m 
Sind and frorq Lhe Leghdris respectively ; the Umrdms from 
the Umrini Baloch and rfhe Mlrozais from the Phugs of 
Khajuri among the Jamalinis ; and lastly among the Pero- 
zdnis the following : the Shihizais from Channe Jats ; the 
Shahdjis from Marris ; the Dehpils from the Pann. Afgh ns, 
and the Rimizais and Khalpars from the Bugt.s. In or- 
mer times, the Jatois were « predatory clan. 0 “" n ff 
Bdruzai rule they committed a raid on S, |" und * r tb *" 
headman Kalati, who is also known as Kalit. Bindbojh a " 
Whose deeds of valour form the theme of tnbal ballads ; 
reprisal, the Biruzais burnt Sanni, and Kaldt, fled ,o Nar 
muk and died at Kaltdch. In later times the Jatois foug 
r,he side of.be Kalhoras again, M«r AM«I . Kh n o 

Kaldt. In old days they had a h.t.er feud with the Kuchks 
of Kirta, and in more recent times with thejMaffis and 
Lahri Brifhuis. In one of their raids, which extended to 

Sanni the Marris numbering 75 ° sowars were P ursued 

fhe latois in co-operation with the Khiin’s troops, and an 

^ f t _ nk at Bhdg, in which the Marris were 

engagement took place ai d ag, f , Th e 

defeat. leaving many dead on the field of ^ 

heads of those killed were brought to Bhdg by t 

M' Abdul Aziz, and hung up on the gates of thei town 

"f . , nresent (loot 1 some friction between the Rind 

There is at present { 903 . , . Rdzdin lands 

chief and the jatois over the possession of he Bizd^ 

between Shordn and Sanni, and in eir . rf|| . chief 

have occasionally in the pas. looked to the M|f 

for support and help. The principal headm ^ 

Azim Khin and Mir Isa Khin Bulims, Ml Khin 

JamaUni, Yir Muhammad Perozdni, and G 

Kaldtizai. . 

, . * V - Kalit State numbered 

The Umrims enumerated m U,e ^ ^ 

1,098,—males 575 and females 523. ln a 
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were classed as a clan of the Magassi tribe. The UmrAnis Porwurw. 
claim descent from Umar, brother of Ghazan, son of Ali, who 
is believed to have been one of the sona of Jalril Kh4n. Mr. 

M. L. Dames, however, thinks that, like the BulAdis, they 
probably joined the Baioch confederacy after the formation 
of five main divisions. 

A genealogical table furnished by the present tJmr^n* 
headman wadera Sh£r Muhammad, whoclaims to be fifteenth 
in descent from A’i, shows that the tribe is divided into it 
sections : Tangiini, B 4 l 4 ch 4 ni, GhaniAni, MalghAni, Fali^m, 

Nodkini, Jongh^ni, Sobhini, Sethini, Buri 4 ni, Misri^niand 
Diliwarzai. All these claim a common descent and derive 
thfeir names from certain leading men, the Buriinis, for in¬ 
stance, being descended from one Hasan Khin who lost his 
nose in a fight and was nicknamed Buriini. The last seven 
-*ertions reside and own lands in Deh Tambu in Bhdg 
NAri under their leading man waddra Khuddi Kh^n Dilsiwar- 
7.ai, and in l^eh Mirpur in the Naslribiid nidbat. The other 
sections are spread over the Upper Sind Prontier and the 
main body lives in the Nasir^bid tashll of the Sibi District. 

They hold ms/ambdri rights from the Khin in Tambu inseveral 
villages. They are good horsemen and horse-breeders. 

The total number of Mughdris enumerated in the KalAt Mughdria. 
State amounted to 1,181 (males 649 and females 532) enume¬ 
rated wkh the Magassis, and 269 (154 males and 115 
females) with the Rinds ; they are, however, branches of ’ 
neither tribe, but in tribal combinations join the Magassis-. 

The principal sections- are Banberdni, Bhand, Hijjja. 

Kaldni, Khor, Mlrozai, RehinZai, and Sardjini, living 
in the Bh 4 g and Nasirdbid nidbdts , ana Katohar living 
near Shordn as cultivators of the Rind chief. Some 
Mugh6ris are settled in Sind in Kambar taluka in LArkdna. 

In the Naslribrid nidbat the Mugh^ris live in the villages 
of Sarajinf, Mugh^rdni and Mitha Mugh 4 ri. In Bhsig 
nidbat the Mugh^ris hold nisf ambdri rights in the tract 
called Bul^dkdr and say that these rights were granted 
to them by Nasir Khin I, in compensation for the lives of 
two men named Mi4n Ahmad Khdn and Daldr Khdn Mugh- 
eris who were killed at Delhi while fighting for Nasir 
Khdn I. The principal villages held by the Mugh6ris in 
the Bulldkdr are Ja !41 KhAn, Rehdnzai, Bhand, Wagah and 
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Population. Hasan.' The headman (1906), xoaddra Jaldl KUn ( an 
influential man, lives at Jaldl Khdn near Bhdg. 

Kah^ris. The Kahdris, who were classed as Baloch in 1901 number¬ 

ed 789 : males 421, females 3(^8. They speak Sindi and 
occupy the central part of the Lahri nidbat , the principal 
localities held by them being Chhattar, Phuldji, Tdhir Kot 
and Kunari. The tribe is divided into four clans: the Mora- 
dani (208), Tdhirdni (306), Kalandardni (179) and Bulani 
(70); each is sub-divided into a number of sections. Owing 
to their alleged Saiad descent, the Kah6ris are much 
respected by the Baloch. The Kahdris of Bhathdri near 
Shordn, though some of them claim a common descent with 
the Kahdris of Chhattar Phuldji, have nothing to do with 
the latter. The following description of the tribe is given 
by Mr. Hughes-Buller in his Census Report of 1901:— 

“ The Kahdris are a small tribe, but it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther their classification as Baloch is correct. At any rate 
they are described by Mir Ma’sum of Bhakkar in Sind, who 
wrote a history about 1600 A. D., as Saiads, who acquired 
their name Of Kahdri from the Kahtr or wild medlar tree, 
on which one of their ancestors mounted as if it were a 
horse. In the earlier part of the last century the Kaheris 
were driven out by the Bugtis and migrated to Bahdwalpur 
but they were restored to their former settlements by Si 1 

Charles Napier in 1845." 

They themselves claim descent from Shdh Lmar Katal, a 
contemporary of the Prophet, and allege that they migrated 
with the Baloch from Makrdn under their leader Nidmat 
Shdh. and purchased their present lands from the 
Kupchdnis, the price paid being a camel ( Chhattar) load of 
money, hence the name Chhattar, the present head-quarters 
of the tribe. Nidmat Shdh, also called Nidmatullah Shdh, 
was one of the Haft Walis or seven saints, whose shrine at 
Bhathdri is described under shrines. 

The Kahdris pay revenue to the Mdngal jdgirddrs or 
Ndl and Wad in Jhalawdn, but there ha* been a dispute 
among them since 1900, which is partly still (i 9 ° 7 ) pe nd ' n E- 
The headman of the tribe is Muhammad Baka Khdn, who 
lives at Chhattar. He belongs to the Mlrzai section of the 
Mordddnis. Other leading men are K. B. Hasan Khdn, 
wadera Itbdr Khdn and Honde Shdh. Mordddnis, wader,, 

/ 
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Nawib Khin Tihirini, Bah rim Shih and Shih Ali Kalan- Porvunov. 
drials, and Nihil Khin BuLioi. K. B. Hasan Khio is an old 
man of great influence, and for his excellent services to 
Government received a title in 1879. His son, Jin Muham¬ 
mad, is a Ihdnaddr in the Khin’s levies at Gandiva, where 
the tnbe has been granted service. Under the British 
Government the Kahiris hold a Levy thdna at Phuliji under 
the Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, consisting (1905) of one 
risildir, five sowirs and one muharrir. In the days of 
General Jacob, the Kabiris, to the number of 200 men, were 
in the service of the British Government. 

The Bulidis, also called Burdi, numbered in 1901 5,769 Bulidi* 
(males 3,114 and females 2,655). The c l ans were classed 
as Gola (5,134), Jifuzai (14), Kahorkini (36), Kotichi (19), 

Laulai (68), Pitifi (485) and Raite (13). 

The tribe derives its name from the Bulida valley in 
Makrin, and traces its descent from one Abu Said who set¬ 
tled in that place. 

The majority of those recorded in Baluchistin are Golas. 

The word gola means slave in Sindi, and the Golas are 
looked upon as not pure Baloch. The Golas enumerated 
in 1901 were mostly those found in Naslribid, now a 
tahsll in the Sibi District.. In Kachhi, the Golas are found 
as tenants-at-will in the Rind andjatoi tribal areas, where 
they amount to about 150 and 50 families respectively. 

Practically they have nothing to do with the Golas in Nasir- 
ibad and live, as a subject race, under the local chiefs in the 
said areas. The Lauliis, who are also said to be of Jat ori¬ 
gin, live in the Rind country as tenants, and number about 
20 families. The principal villages held by the Bulidis in 
Bulidkir are Shir Khin, Gujar, Lilu, Gamb, Giddar, Mah¬ 
mud Aulia, Sumir and Madat. Of these, Shir Khin is held 
entirely revenue-free, while in others they have half revenue 
rights (nisf ambdri). It is said that these rights were given 
to them by Nasi'r Khin I for services rendered to him at 
Delhi and as compensation for the lives of those killed 
The principal headmen are waddra Ghulim Ali Khin the 
headman of the tribe, who lives at Jafaribid near Jacobibid 
in Sind, and Gul Muhammad, who lives at Shir Khin near 
Bhig. The Bulidis are also known as M(r Ali, and in many 
of the ballads are known by that name. 
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Population. 

Minor Ba- 
loch tribes. 

Khosas. 


Kuchks. 


Cbhalparis. 


Brdhuis. 


Among minor llaloch tribes may be mentioned the follow¬ 
ing, which occuj-y an isolated position, viz., the Khosas, the 
Chotais and Jalambdnis of Dddhar, and the Chhalgaris of 
Bhdg. f 

The Khosas live at Mushkdf, where they hold lands sub¬ 
ject to payment of revenue to the Khdn. In 1901 they num¬ 
bered in Kachhi 396 (males 228, females 168) The principal 
headman is Toadera Habib Khdn. Many Khosas are found 
in the Nasirdbdd tashil of the Sibi District and in Sind. 
Those living with the Rinds and the Dombkis are mentioned 
under those tribes. The Khosas claim descent from Hot. 
one of the five children of Mir Jaldl Khdn, and according to 
local tradition, the founder of the tribe was one Kohsdr, 
whose name became corrupted into Khosa. 

The Chotdis and Jalambdnis, who are septs of the Kuchk 
Rinds of Kirta in Boldn,- numbered 521 and 204 respec¬ 
tively in 1901. Both hold lands in the Dddhar nidbat. The 
Chotdis are distributed over several villages in Dddhar, viz., 
Rindli Kohna, Chhori, Soni, Chotai, Kot Sdleh Muhammad 
and Ghausdbdd. They also hold a revenue-free grant in 
the Mushkdf dry crop area. There are 24 families of Jalam¬ 
bdnis and four of Chotdis in Kirta, where also they own 
lands. The headmen are wadera Akal Khdn, who lives near 
Dddhar, his son Isldm Khdn, who represents him in Kirta, 
and Bakhtydr Khdn Jalambdni, w-ho also resides in Kirta. 

The Chhalgaris, who are estimated to number 345 (225 
males and 120 females) live in Chhalgari and Arbdni villages 
in the Bhdg nidbat, where they hold lands. Their headmen 
are Rais Rasul Bakhsh and Khuda Bakhsh. They claim to 
be Baloch, and say that their ancestors named Kaubla, 
Mehr Ali, Fauja and Muhib Ali came from Ddra Ghdzi Khdn 
about two hundred years ago. They are subjects of the 
Khdn and are of little importance. 

Several of the Brdhui chiefs reside in Kachhi during the 
winter, where they hold jdgirs. Thus the Raisani chief 
resides at Mithri, the Shahwdni chief at Hdji, the Bangulzai 
chief at Gullanr in Bdlj Ndri, the Muhammad Shdhi chief 
at Dandor, the Kurd chief at Mir Bdgh in Dddhar or at 
Tdkri in Bdla Ndri, t*»e Lahri chief at Sachu near Bhdg, 
and the Ldngav chief at Badra in Bhdg Ndri. The Zarrak- 
zai chief comes to Gdjdn near Ganddva. In addition to 
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these, there are many others who hold grants of land and Population 
are scattered in different parts of the country. Each is 
accompanied by a number of followers. The only import¬ 
ant cases in which the Brdhuis have permanently settled in 
Kachhi are the Raisdni sardarkheIs (Sardjzais) at Mithri, 
some Garrinis and Gwahrimzai, Bangulzais at Gddi and its 
neighbourhood, and it families of Hdsilkhinzai Shajiuanis 
at Mah^sar in the Bolin lands. I he principal Shahwini 
headman is Mir Hazir Khin. The Garrini headman is 
Misri Khin, living at Gidi, while that of the Guahrimzais 
is Behrim Khin, living at Gullanr. Of others may be men¬ 
tioned a lew families of Zoberini Lahris, living near Siinch 
and in Deh Bhathiri in the Rind country, where they have 
acquired land by purchases. 

A brief reference may.bc made to the lltizais, who in 1901 
numbered 25 persons (14 males and 11 females) in Kachhi. 

They are the collaterals of the Ahmadzai ruling family of 

Kal;it, and a 1 urther account of them is given in the Jhaltnvdn 
Gazetteer. 

In Kachhi, the Iltazais reside at Kotra, where they hold 
idgirs, in addition to which they also hold similar grants in 
the Lahri, BhMg and Dddhar nidbnts, and in the Jhalawin 
country they possess lands in Khuzdjir, Bdghwdna and 
Zahri. The most important members of the tribe in Kachhi 
are Mir K ? ram Khdn and Mir Gauhar Khan, two brothers, 
whose mother Bibi Fateh Khdtun is sister of Mir Khuddddd 
the ex-Khdn. They are descended from Sayad Khdn, one 
of the four sons of Kamdl Khdn, son of Iltdz. Bibi Fateh 
Khdtun is an aged lady, and lives with her eldest son Mir 

Karam Khdn. Mir Karam Khdn s eldest son is named Mir 
Muhammad Khdn. 

The nucleus of the Jats would seem to be one of the most 
ancient stocks in the province, and it is probable that some ^ *' 
of them are the descendants of the original Hindu inhab 
itants, who were converted to IsUm at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquests. But the Jats, as recorded in the 
Census of 1901, may be said to represent a congeries either 
of Muhammadan groups, who are not Afghans Baloch 
Brdhuis or Saiads, or of representatives of those races who 
have fallen in the social scale and lost their nationality 
Thus it is found that the Arains and Gujjars, who constitute 
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Population, separate castes in the neighbouring provinces, many Lons, 
who are gypsies and a number of other races, are classe 
under the generic term of Jat. The admixture is due to 
artificial as well as to natural causes, as an examination c 
the figures shows that there was undoubtedly a tendency to 
class as Jats all those whose origin was doubtful and about 
whom nothing particular was known. Hence the term 
came to be used in the Census in some cases as equna 
to “Others and Unspecified.”* 

For generations the Jats have been subject to th*- B 
and Baloch They form the cultivating class and pay 
portion of the produce to the overlords The trihesmen took 
upon them as their social inferiors, and the position is ge 
era.lv accepted by the jats themselves. Sum « «^ the Ja s 
are of fine physique. The general level of intell.gen 
low but on the whole the Jat is a good cultivator a " ar£ 

"t™ .T, “I”,, ti.h ,h. o.».r, .1 

.w a,... -*-2 

over the district. By 'or the most numerous of the loc 
Tats are the Abras y. 9'7 (males 17.365. females « 4 . 55 *)- 
Thev were divided into 81 sections, the most important ones 
bein" the MAchhis (4,118), Sumra (.,761). Bamban (. 386 , 
Chukhta ( 1 , 33 .). Burra „,o.4), Hinbi (88,). Buhar 700 , 

Mastoi (789), Dandor ( 595 ). KalwSr < 5 "). Atiria (483), 
Drigh (458), Maiha ( « 4 '. HAra (37 . 3 ). R4 ^ a ( ' S,) and . 

Panhwar (322) ; 5,666 Abras were classified as Unspecified. 
The Abras are Sindi Jats, i.e., one of those clans which 
originally came from Sind, and several clans who had come 
from the Punjab were wrongly classified with them as 
sections of the Abra clan. Thiy include Bhatti (1,645), SiAl 
/, 20 1), Khokhar (1,084), Arain (534), Joya (336), Rid (331). 
Gujjar (284), Awin (199), Kalas (126), Dhandu (82), Kharal 
(56) and DhAr (42). The leading family among the Abras of 
Kachhi is that of the headman wadera Haidar KhAn, whd 

* Ctnstu of India, 1901, Vol. V, axes 106-7. 
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lives at Mungur near Bhdg, where the Abras of that place 
hold a revenue-free grant from the Kbdh in recognition of 
services rendered to Nasir Khdn I at Delhi. Mungur was 
the name of their ancestor, who came from Sind about 200 
years ago, and brought lands under cultivation. Another 
leading man is Ahmad Khdn of Jhok Kdsim Shdh. 

Among other clans may be mentioned the Katpir (1,283), 
Bhangar (1,279). Tunia or Tunjia (1,105), Manjhu (1,012), 
Pdchuha (822), Chdchar (680), Eri (600), Kurdr (482), 34 mith 
(422), Ddtha (376), Sidhpost (353,, Dharpdl (319), Sapar (291), 
Bar6ja (275), Paldl (250), Jatdni (217), Wdja (213), M^man 
(168), Masan (165), Oterdn (164), Kori or weavers (153), Lehi 
(113), Gagra or sweepers (99), Sidnch (80), and Odhdna( 3 8); 
all of these are Sindi Jats and originally came from Sind. The 
following clans in the tribe are said to be of Baloch origin, but 
are now classed as Jats: Kehar (566), Bhand (323), Dasti (237), 
Gola (212), Mah^sar^ 187), K<*chi (70), and Hadkri (40). Of 
these, the Golas and Hadkris were classed as sections of the 
Abras; 4,865 Loris or gypsies (males 2,525, females 2,340) 
were also classed as Jats. The leading men among the Jats 
are the arbdbs and raises , titles given to individuals by the 
Khsin or other owners of land from time to time to distin- 


Population 


guish their holders as officials. These titles are invariably 
hereditary. The chief arbdb in Kachhi is the arbdb of Eh Ag. 
He supervises the cultivation of Bhdg Ndri and occupies 
a position of considerable influence. Other arbdbs in the 
district are arbdb Wali Muhammad and Muhammad Hydt of 
Bhdg, Abdur Rahmdn and Rasul Bakhsh of Dddhar, Sheikh 
Muhammad and Mulla Pir Muhammad of Lahri, Muhummad 
Ilyiks |dn Muhammad, and Rahim Khdn of Ganddva, and 
Muhammad Atta, Rasul Bakhsh and Sh6r Muhammld of 
Nasirdbdd. Among influential sections of the Jat tribe 
special mention may be made of the Sheikh of Bhdg, the 
Rid Jats of Nasirdbdd and the Midn Sdhib family in Lahri 
nidbat. 


The Sheikh, censused as a clan of the Jat tribe, num¬ 
bered 1 ,049 (males 544, females 505). The principal sections 
included were Qurdshi (232), Sheikh Ansdri (34), and Thamim, 
all pf whom claim to have come from Arabia.- By far the 
most important Sheikhs are those who reside in the Bhd^ 
town. They are the descendants of two Hindu converts of 
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Population. 


Rid Jats. 


The MiAn 
SAhib family. 


The camel- 

breeding 

Jats. 


Bhig named Moti Ram aod Mangal Diss, who embraced 
Islim about aoo years ago. Some of the Sheikhs of Bhig 
have, in the past, held responsible posts under the Khin 
and have consequently acquired wealth and influence. The 

present leading men are Mulli Muhammad Akram cx-ndtb 

of Bhig, and Mulli Muhammad Hyit ex-naib of Lahrt, 
both descendants of Mangal Diss, and Mulli Nasrulla, 
ndib of Nasiribid, and Mulli Jin Muhammad, formerly 
tarda’ in the Bhig nMat, descendants of Mott Rim. 

The Rid Jats -ve mostly in the Nasiribid nmbat. It 
appears that the total number of the Rids ( 33 <) 
siderably under-estimated in the Census of tqot. Ltke the 
Sheikhs of Bhig, the Rids possess much influence, and have 

held important posts under the Khin in the past. They 
hold large tracts ot land, and the principal men among them 
are arbdb Shir Muhammad of Satdu, Rasul Bakhsh of 
Nasiribid and Muhammad Ata of Khudabid. 

The Miin Sihib family reside at Katpir, about 8 mi es 
south of Lahri. They consist of a few families and are held 
in great respect both in Kachht as well as tn Sind, where 
they command a large number of followers or murid among 
all classes of people. The family is descended from Miin 
Muhammad KAmil, who came from Ghotki in Sind, five 
generations ago. The leading members of^he family are 
Maulvi Muhammad Hasan, son of Miin Tij Muhammad 
Ghota, and MiAn Muhammad PanAh, MiAn Azizullah and 
MiAn DAd Muhammad, sons of MiAn GhulAm Haidar. 
There is, however, a long standing quarrel between the two 
brothers, Azizullah andDAd Muhammad, over some ancestral 
roperty- Maulvi Muhammad HAsan is a welbknown ex- 
ponent of Muhammadan religious law in the district, and 
many cases are referred to him for decision by shariat. 

Mr Hughes-Buller has explained, in the Census Report of 
( that a distinction exists among the Jats themselves. 
The camelmcn and graziers among the Baloch are shown as 
a Jat clan within the tribe of the same name, but their name 
is pronounced with a soft " t ” (Persian «) as opposed to 
the hard “ t". These camelmen speak a different language 
to other Jats, and many of their customs vary. In origin, 
too they are distinct from the Jats and claim to have come 
with the Baloch as their graziers. In 1901 they numbered 
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3.345 (males 1,752, females 1,493). They live a nomadic life 
in mat huts (Afru), and supplement their means by the 
manufacture of dwarf plam mats and ropes. Their women 
are noted for their good looks. The principal sections are 
Mir Jat, L 4 sh 4 ri, Bhardni, Majidini, Bhund, Lanjwini, 
Babbar, Wasw 4 ni, and Bal 4 di. The principal headman is 
Rustam of the Mir Jat section. 

In 1901 the Saiads in the district numbered 917 (males 
497, females 420). The principal groups are those living in 
Dddhar, Gandiva and G 4 j 4 n. The Saiads of Didhar are 
collaterals of the Chishti Saiads of Mastung and Kir4ni near 
Quetta. They are descendants of Mir Haibat Khin Dopisi. 
whose shrine near D 4 dhar is described below. The Saiads 
of Didhar are held in much veneration by the Br 4 huis and 
the Baloch, and their influence extends into Sind. They hold 
revenue-free grants in several villages in Didhar. The 
leading man among them is Saiad Charigh Sh4h. His 
brother Saiad Bah 4 r Shah is in receipt of a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 50 from the Boldn Levy Service, and is often 
nominated as a member of jirgas. Other influential Saiads 
of Dldhar are Saiad L 41 J 4 n, whose wife, the Bibi Sdhib, 
commands a large number of followers and takes precedence 
over her husband, and Saiad Taimur Sh 4 h. The Saiads 
of Gand 4 va are Bukhiri Saiads and possess considerable 
influence in that part of the district. They live at Gand 4 va, 
Fatehpur and Kot Muhammad Sh 4 h, and the principal men 
among them are Safar Shih, Muhammad Sh 4 h, and Rakhal 
Sh 4 h. The last named is a poet whose verses ( kdfis ) are 
very popular among the people. He is held in great esteem, 
especially by the Lash 4 ris. The Saiads of G 4 jdn consist of 
about 20 families, Bukh 4 ri 7, and Jil 4 ni 13 families. Their 
headmen are Haidar Sh 4 h and L 41 Sh 4 h. The Saiads of 
Shdhpur are Bukh 4 ris of the Isidni section. The leading 
man among them is Saiad IndyaX Shah. 

During the census of 1901, the total number of Hindus 
recorded in the district was 10,784 (males 5,684, females 
5,100). They all belong to the Arora caste and the principal 
clans represented are the Bajaj, Kathiiria, Bhat^ja, Chhoda, 
Gur 4 ja, Mundr^ja, Utridi, Sandiira, Kdqjan, Pahuja 
Khattar, Sukh^ja, Pujira, Ichhpulini, Rakhdja, Kilre 
N 4 ngp 4 l, Chdwla, Sachde, Chhibre, Kirra, and Brahman 
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■*r»ULATioN. Tflev are immigrants from the Punjab, mostly from the 
' D6ra Ghdzi Khin and Multdn districts and from Sind. 
Most of those from the Punjab are said to have been 
imported by Nasir Khdn I, after Kachhi became part of Kaldt 
in 1740. Their religion is an admixture of Sikhism and idol 
worship, but, as described in the Gazetteer of Sarawan, they 
have been greatly influenced by their Muhammadan sur¬ 
roundings and have great belief in Muhammadan shrines, on 
which they usually shave their children. In manners and 
customs there is little to distinguish them from the Hindus 
found in other parts of Baluchistdn.. In Kachhi they form 
a large and an influential community. They are chiefly 
engaged in trade, and finance the people and in Several cases 
have acquired land. In each important place there is a 
pane hay at, a body that governs the social and tie commer¬ 
cial affairs of the community. The headman is known as 
mukhi and next to him is the chouodn , other elderly and 
influential men being called paryamunrs. The Hindus pay 
jizya or poll tax in some places either to the Kh 4 n or the 
tribal chiefs, a subject which is further referred to in chapter 
III. The leading men in the district are R^lu Mall of 
Ganddva ; Mangal Mall and Lakhmi Chand of Kotra; Topan 
Mall Jodha and Jddham of GA]in ; Motan ofShordn; 
Tirath R 4 m, Ail Mall and Kishna Mall of Dddhar; Mriraj of 
Bhdg • Hazdri Mall of Nawsh^hra ; Ishi Mall of Mirpur and 
Brij Mall of Lahri. The Hindus of Kachhi hold bisdkhi 
(new year’s) fairs at Tang on the Lahri stream, Gahtor near 
KhJiri, Sibri in Didhar, Ghdib Pir spring near Khajur. in 
Sarawdn, and the Hari Sar pool in the Sukl^ji. At the last 
named place, which is situated ab<out "iles west of 

Shordn many pilgrims come from Kachht, Smd, and Hmdu 
Fakirs even from Mirwdr in India and different parts of the 
Punjab. The local Hindus throw the bones and ashes of 

their dead in this pool. 

Of the total population of 82,909 censused in 190., 72,12., 
87 per cent, were Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. The 
religion as practised by the tribesmen, is described in the 
fhalawdn Gazetteer. Superstitions are common. Among 
the most peculiar may be mentioned the following 

The Rinds do not eat camel’s flesh, the Hdjija Bul^dis do 
not eat the kidney of any animal, the Ldshiris have an 
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aversion to the dlro plant, the WAgah Jats will not eat the Population. 
dove, while the Kalwdr Jats do not eat the heart and the 
liver of any animal. 

Special mention may be made of a sect called TAibs o' TAibs. 
penitents. On account of their shorn heads, they are known 
as thdru or shaven-headed. The sect was founded, about 
1875, by HAji Muhammad FAzil, a RaisAni of DAdhar. The 
present leader of the sect is his nephew MiAn Abdul Hayi, 
who lives at Durkhan in DAdhar nidbat. The TAibs are 
found scattered in GAjAn, KunAra t ShorAn, Sanni, DAdhar 
and Mithri, but their stronghold is Sanni, where most of the 
converts have been derived from the Jatois. They follow 
the IslAmic faith in its purest form. 

Social customs among the Baloch, relating to hospitality, Socia life, 
the custom of hdl and the system of co-operation among the 
tribesmen are similar to those described in the Gaeetteer of 
fhalawan. Among the Baloch, social precedence takes p 
more definite form than among the Afghans. The tribes 
taking their names fromthefive children of JalAl KhAn—Rind, 

Hot, LAshAr, Korai, and MAi Jato—are looked on as socially 
superior to the rest, and as Mir ChAkar, the hero of all 
Baloch legends, was a Rind, the Rinds are the most respect¬ 
ed of the Baloch tribes. 

Among the Jats, social or class distinction does not exist. 

The more well-to-do, on account of their wealth, hold a 
superior social status to that of their fellows. The arbdbj and 
the raises , among their respective people, take precedence and 
are naturally the spokesmen of the rest. In their absence, 
precedence in a Jat assembly is given to the eldest. The Jats 
have already been mentioned as occupying an inferior posi¬ 
tion. and in the lowest grades are to be found certain subject 
races consisting chiefly of occupational groups and gypsies. 

The Baloch chiefs and other leading men keep guest¬ 
houses ( mehmankhana ). Those kept by the Rind and 
Magassi chiefs are very large, and are in charge of a regular 
establishment which is maintained for this purpose. The 
Saiads of DAdhar and Fatehpur also maintain guest-houses, 
in which all strangers are accommodated. The Jats have 
no system of co-operation like the Baloch, but they combine 
lor any common purpose such as the construction of the 
Jams ( gandhas ) described in chapter il. 
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P0 7ood. ,0,,, The majority of the people have only two meals daily, 
one in the morning and the otheratsunset. The staple food- 
grain is judr which is cooked into cakes and eaten with 
vegetables or butter-milk. Flock-owners and camel- 
breeders use milk and its preparations, generally butter-milk, 
with their meal. Wheat-flour or rice is eaten by the 
well-to-do. 

Meat is eaten when it can be obtained. Roasted mutton, 
sajji, is a speciality of the Baloch tribes. The use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor is not uncommon among the Baloch and Jats. 

Dress. A Baloch wears a long jdma like a smock frock down to 

the heels, shalwdr or loose trousers, a long chadar or scarf, 
a pagri of cotton cloth, and shoes narrow at the toe or 
sandals of leather or grass. He wears nothing but white, 
and has an objection to colours of any kind, and will wear 
nothing coloured except his chogha or overcoat. The pre¬ 
judice is, however, beginning to break down, and coloured 
and embroidered coats are sometimes worn by the leading * 

men. The Jatois, who belong to the Tdib sect, generally 
wear trousers dyed in indigo. A Baloch woman wears a red 
or white cotton sheet over her head, and a chola, or long shirt 
resembling a night-gown which reaches down to the ankles, 
and is prettily embroidered in front. The hair is worn in a 
long queue, and the ordinary ornaments in use are bracelets, 
a nose ring, a necklet and earrings. All Baloch men of full 
age carry a sword and sometimes a shield made of leather 
and studded with silver or brass. Among the Jats a great 
change has taken place within the last thirty years or so in 
the matter of dress, especially among the well-to-do. For¬ 
merly a man had a tehband or sheet wound round his waist 
instead of trousers ' a short shirt, a turban with a small 
skull cap and a spotted white or red ritu or sheet to wrap 
round his shoulders. The dress of a female consisted of a 
choli of shirt with short sleeves and open on the back, a 
chhit or petticoat, and a wrapper or scarf, all made of the 
locally manufactured coarse cotton cloth. -This is still the 
dress of the poorer classes among the Jats, but the well- 
to-do have now adopted the dress of the Brdhuis, both 
for males and females and use finer materials. The total 
cost of the dress of the male, inclusive of shoes, is about 
Rs. ^-8 and that of a female is Rs. 5-2. t The ornaments are 
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generally the same as those of the Baloch women ; they are 
mostly of silver and few can afford them. 

The majority of the people live in mud huts, consisting 
generally of a single room, 151030 feet long and 12 to 15 feet 
wide. The roof is flat and is made of mats of dwarf-palm 
covered by brushwood and plastered over with mud. Be¬ 
hind the main room, but under the same roof, is usually a 
small compartment used as a storehouse for utensils. 
Outside the main room ( kotha) are generally two sheds, 
called mannah and litavr or batdvr ; the former is meant for 
use by men in summer, and the latter for cattle. The 
dwellings are dirty and heaps of filth accumulate in the 
front. A feature of every house is a number of earthen 
receptacles for grain called gunda, which are of several 
descriptions and a stand called tdnwdn for fowls, consisting 
of a log of wood fixed in the courtyard. The Baloch living 
outside large villages live for the most part in mannahs , or 
open sheds, both in summer and winter. In large places, 
such as Dddhar, Bhdg and Ganddva, the houses are better 
and consist of several rooms surrounded by a courtyard 
with separate sheds for cattle and stores of grain. The 
houses of the wealthier classes have greatly improved. The 
Hindus have in most cases storeyed buildings, and the 
bazars in several places are roofed. 

The method of burial has been described Jn the Gazetteer 
of Jhalawan. Among the Jats, mourning lasts for three days, 
and among the Baloch, from 3 to 7 days, during which time 
the womenfolk of the former, with their heads bare and 
their wrappers tied to their waists, express their sorrow 
every morning by breast-beatipg (osdra) and cries of lament¬ 
ation (par). 

The amusements are generally the same as those of the 
Brdhuis. Many of the Jats are very fond of wrestling 
{mat) and practice hard at it. It has great similarity with 
English wrestling. The matches are arranged and are 
looked forward to with a keen interest, especially on festive 
occasions. Another most popular amusement of the Jats 
is the singing of kdfis or religious poems ; large parties are 
arranged and the performance is done by turns or in chorus. 


Population. 


Dwellings. 


Disposal 
of the dead. 


Amuse¬ 
ments and 
festivals. 
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Population 

Shrines. 

Haft Wall. 


Pi'r Lakha. 


Of the many shrines in the district the following are the 
most important:— 

The shrine of the Haft Wali, or seven saints, is situated at 
Bhathari, about 8 miles north of Shor 4 n. The seven saints 
are Shdh Umar ; his three sons, Niamatullah, the ancestor of 
the Kah£ris, Mahmid Shdh and Shdh Isuff; and Shdh Amin- 
ud-din, son of Mahmid Shdh; Shdh Isuff; and Shdh Wdnar, 
son of Shdh Amin-ud-din. Of these Shdh Umar and Shdh 
Wdnar are buried in Kdch and Sind respectively, the rest 
are buried at Haft Wali and their shrines consist of hand¬ 
some lime built domes, standing on hills, amid clusters of 
khabbar trees. Many miracles are ascribed to these saints. 


The shrine of Pi'r Ldkha is situated between hills about 20 
miles south-west of Jhal. Pi'r. Ldkha, whose tomb is in the 
Mula pass, was the son of Pir Shahbdz, Kalandar of Sehwdn 
in Sind, and according to tradition was born of a Hindu girl 
by miracle. The father came to see the son, and the meeting 
took place near the spot where the memorial shrine now 
exists. Ldkha performed several miracles in the presence o 
his father, he turned the ak leaves into bread and produced 
water bv his foot from the ground in such a large volume 
that it flooded part of Sind: the spot where this took place is 
still marked bv two tanks which contain fish which are pre- 
id. An annual fair is held at the shnne on the firs, 
three days of the month of Chit which attracts a large num¬ 
ber of Pilgrims from Kachhi and different parts of Sind 
, ’ n p dedicated to this saint is situated in Leg 

Another shrine dedicated o district> where he 

Kot ,~.er;n,,Wof tasiy ^ ^ 

* Iter and a revenue-free holding of about , 9 acres ,s 
.ttached to the shrine. ^ ^ fo| , win|f 

Other im rTI,o r Khdn' q dh i-Shahiddn, being the shrine 
n the Bhdg mabat( i) Khanqd Rohrji and his disci- 

,f Miin Ghulam Muhammad, a Zamdn 

tie Hdfiz Abdur Rahim, who were k. led by order o ^ ^ 

shdh, the Afghdn king, as eing s f ,he Punjab, 

shdh, also called Pir Roshan Zamir, a na , e o ^ 

. Hlirip-and died in 1210 Hijra, 

,vho came to Bhig and ^ centuries ag0 . H.s 

3 hdzi, who came from surnamed Tidr Ghdzi, 

eal name was Israiludd.n and e w p{r ^ohin 

,, the word trdn was always on h.s tongue , (4) 
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at’Mungur. His name was Rab Dinna and he was a 
Nohini Baloch. A small fair is held on his shrine in the 
month of Zilhaj ; (5) Pir Mabmiid Aulia, about 10 miles 
south of Bhig. He came from the Punjab about two hundred 
years ago ; (6) Mir Haibat Khin Dopisi and (7) Plr Tangav 
also called Sakhi Tangav in Didhar ; (8) Pir Allahyir Sh£h 
in the Bol&n hands ; (9) Plr Mauj Din, a descendant of Hazrat 
Ghaus Bahdwal Haq of Multin, and Plr Amin Sh 4 h, a Saiad 
in the Lahri nidbat ; (11) Kizi Somdil at Gijdn and (12) Plr 
Chhatta near Kotra. Mir Haibat was the ancestor of the 
Saiads of Dddhar and was surnamed Dopdst , as any prayer 
made by him was granted within two pas or six hours. His 
shrine, about'3 miles west of Dddhar, is held in great respect. 
Plr Tangav was a Kuchk Rind, who was killed by thieves. 
Plr Chhatta produced the springs at the place bearing his 
name.. A small annual fair is held at his shrine during the 
hot weather. The two saints in Lahri have the special 
merit of restoring eyesight to the blind and manly power to 
the impotent. 


The conditions relating to names and titles and rules of 
honour described in the Gazetteer of Jhalawdn apply with 
slight modifications both to the Baloch as well as the Jats of 
Kachhi. The Jats are not, however, so keen about aveng¬ 
ing blood as the Brdl.uis, and have also no system of 
reprisals. 

The system of blood compensation among the leading Ba¬ 
loch tribes of Kachhi is also the same as is prevalent among 
the Brdhuis. As a rule, in cases decided by a jirga , the 
rate of compensation is Rs. 1,500. Among the Dombkis 
compensation paid in kind usually consists of one girl, one 
mare, one sword, one gun and Rs. 400. In the case of 
other Baloch tribes, the basis is one girl and weapons to the 
amount of Rs. 500, and_Rs. 500 in cash. There is no fixed 
rate tor the Jats. The compensation in their case is usually 
a girl or Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 in cash. 

As a special feature of the rules of honour observed by 
the Magassi tribe, it may be mentioned that while amon- 
other Brdhuis and Baloch tribes, adultery is punished bv 
the death of both the adulterer and the adulteress, in the 
case of the Magassi tribe if the adulterer escapes, a relative 
of his is killed instead. The custom has been considered 
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an unjust one, and in the case of Allah Rakhia, son of Mehr 
Ali Khosa, plaintiff, 7 >ersus Saifal, son of Shakar and Kullu, 
son of Afzal, accused, regarding the charge of murder of 
the plaintifTs brother, decided by the Sibi Sh^hi jirga on 
the qth February 1906, it was ruled, with the concurrence of 
the Magassi chief and of the tribe, “that if any such murder 
be committed in future in the Magassi tribe, it shal' be con¬ 
sidered illegal, and the murderer will be liable to punish¬ 
ment. If the real adulterer absconds from the territory ol 
the Magassi Nawrib, his relatives, such as his brother, 
uncle or any of his family, will be liable to pay compensa¬ 
tion to the complainant in accordance with the custom pre¬ 
vailing among the Baloch tribes, such as the Rinds, Mams, 
Bugtis, Dombkis, etc. If the relatives of the adulterer be 
willing to settle the case and come to terms with the com¬ 
plainant, and the latter rejects their overtures and contem¬ 
plates the killing of one of the adulterer’s relatives, it will be 
essential to force the complainant to come to a settlement, 
and it shall be the duty of the Magassi chief to arrange for 
the prevention of bloodshed.’ The award of the jirga was 
accepted bv the Political Agent, Kaldt. 
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TRIBES 


POPILATIOM. 
Ktbuograpbi- 
c»l history. 


Nothing de6mte rs known about the ethnographical history of 
Jbalawan. But the early Arab authora mention the Jati, now 
knoivn the Jadgals, as the earliest inhabitants of the country, 
and as having opposed the Arab forces at Kaikanan, while 
frequent allusions have also been madq to thefactelsewbere. The 
Jnts, therefore, appear to have constituted the earliest population 
of which there is any authentic record. Most'of them have now 
boon absorbed among the Brahms, bnt sections of admittedly Jat 
origin are to bo found, such as the Koraks of the Mirwari country, 
Jiimots and Chhuttas of Karkh (or Karu) and Chaku, Jams of 
the Mula pass, Natwanis of Baghwana, Rais of Zahri, the 
Ilotmunzai SAsolis of Z»di and the Mardoi M^ngals of Ferozabad 
near Khuzdar. 

Later on when a movement of the Baloch took place from the 
westward, certain sections, such as the Siahpads of Pariko and 
Nil and some of the Bizanjaus, appear to have settled in the 
country, whilst the main body moved towards Kachhi and the 
Punjab plains. The next clement which has added its quota to 
tlio population is the Afghans, who are found especially:., among 
the tribes round the Harboi, such as Nkharis, who claim t» be 
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Alikozais, Zarrakzais who Are Tarins, and some others actually Population. 
called Pathdn, in Karkh and Chako. 


The rise of the Brahuis and their gradaal unification into a 
homogeneous whole has been detailed in the section on H istory. 
Who the Mirwaris and other genuine Urubui tribes such as the 
Kambraris, Gurgnaris, Sumalaris, and Rodcnis originally were, is 
a question which still remains in obscurity. 


No attempt was made at a census of the Jhalawun country Density sm«l 
before 1901. Writing in 1877, Hughes said that the “province p™*,i,!n° aud 
is, for its immense size, but very sparsely populated, the number vdlages. 
of inhabitants being estimated at not more than 40,000 males, or 
but ten persons to the square mile ; but so much of the province 
is covered with hills, and the quantity of arable land is so restrict¬ 
ed, owing to scarcity of water over a great part of its surface, 
that this low rate is scaf cely to be wondered at. * * Tliero 

are no towns in the proper acceptance of the word, and but few 
villages and this is mainly owing to the nomadic character of the 
people.” * 


In 1901 rough estimates of population were obtained through 
the headmen of the tribes, which showed 54,891 houses or families 
in an area of about 21,128 square miles,'and a population of 
224,073, the number of villages being computfd at 299 in 1902-3. 
Of the total, 223.G92 (males 114.80f>, females 108,880) or 99 8 
per cent, are Muhammadans and 381 Hindus. The incidence ot 
population per square mile is about 10 persons, while there is 
only one village io about 70 square miles. Most of the people 
still cling to their nomadic habits. Owing to increased security 
ef life, there baa in recent times been a considerable increase in 
population. 

The principal villages, some of which are headquarters of 
tribes and of Hindu traders are— Surab (Bakhal-ta-shalir 
with suburbs 1,300), Nichara (i.ooo), Norgama (with 
suburbs, 1,500 to 2,000), Ghat (with suburbs, viz. Balbal 
and Mahomoddni oboit 1,800), Baghwana (Mlr-na-shabr 
and Kamul Khan-na shahr, 500), Khuzdar (with fort 
and suburbs, 700), Nal (Bakbdl td-almhr with suburbs, 

• 1 Ke Country .</ Uuliu/mlun, bj A. W. lluyhoa (1877), pages 79-80. 
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the Chiefs headquarters, 800 ), Wad(Bakhdl-td-ahahr, 200), and 
Gajar (in Mashkac 200 to 300 ). 

About three-fourths of the population of Jhalawdn are nomads, 
most of whom depend on the produce of their flocks. The excep¬ 
tions are such individuals ns own sufficient irrigable land to support 
them, and the tenants of the Khan. The majority of the Suinala- 
jria, Mcngals, and several clans of the Zahri tribe lead a purely 
nomadic life. In spring and summer they wander with their 
flocks in the highlands in search of pasturage and in October and 
November move to Kachhi, Sind, and Bela where they supplement 
their livelihood by labour, and return to their homes in 
March. 

The people of Upper and Central Jhalawdn go to Kachhi, via 
the Mula pass and Gaji Lak, and to Shikdrpur District in Upper 
Sind via the Gaji or Sain Lak and different other passes over the 
Kjrthar range; the people of Saruna and Khidrani country go to 
Schwdn and those of the Mirwdri country in Lower Jhalawdn, 
generally go to Las Bela and parts of the Kardchi District. Here 
they have entered into marriage relations with the people, giving 
their daughters to wealthy zaminddrs for a suitable consideration. 
The permanent inhabitants also move out of their villages during 
spring to graze their flocks and for change of air, the sjstem being 
known as hitam khwdri. When conditions are favourable and 
there is abundant grazing in Khdrdn, the people of Surab-Gidar 
valley and Daaht-i-goran visit Upper Kbarau and the people of 
the M&shkae valley resort to Rakhshdn and Rdghae with their 
flocks. 

Owing to the uninviting nature of the conntry there has not 
been any coneiderablc number of immigrants, except a few fami¬ 
lies of Hindus trading in important villages. There are a few 
Rukhsbdnis from Kharau, some Marri Baloch, who, some years back 
migrated from Kachhi and are now residing at Kuhav in the Mula 
pais, Karkh and Chaku and some Nakibs from Makraa, who are 
found scattered in different tribal areas. 

A few immigranta from Sarawdn can be traced in tho Dahfjav 
Sbahwdnia of Kappar in Bdghwdna, the Kurds in Bdghwdna, the 
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Didiiziij iod Mithazais of Zahri, the Lahris in Zfdi and Kolacbi, f®rouTiOB 
a few Langavs from Mungaebar ia Hazargtnji uear Nal and 
several others. All these have permanently settled in Jhalawan 
and are absorbed in differeut tribes. 


Vital statistics are not recorded in the district, and the rough 
estimates of population obtained in 19 ul only distinguished between 
adults and minors, i .e., 12 years and over, aud under that age. The 
number of males was 114 .K 0 G and that of females lU6,bbi ; . One 
reason which is advanced to explain this di'pariiy is that a num¬ 
ber of marriageable girls arc disposed(nnuslly, by the poorer 
Brahma, to wealthy ziminldrs in Sind for payments in money. 
As in other parts of Baluchistio, longevity is probebly infrequent 
owing to malnutrition, lack of proper clothing, and want of medical 
aid. Mortality among infanta and the poorer classes ia probably 
very heavy. 


Age statistics, 
vital 6’atis* 
tics, infirmi¬ 
ties, i nfant 
moi ( a 111 y, 
comparative 
number of 
teaes and 
civil condi¬ 
tion. 


Amontr the tribesmen, every man marries aa soon aa he has the Marriaga 
0 * • customs, 

necessary means to meet the e*pen?e8 of hie wedding. Marriage 

almost invariably takes place after m berty. Among the well-to-do, 

the bridegroom ia generally abaut^wenty, whilst among the poorer 

classes lie is generally older. The bride is generally some 

four or five years younger. In rare cases infant betrothalb take 

place, generally among very near relations. Marriages with voung 

girls are necessarily infrequent since, except among the wealthy, 

heavy demands are made on a wife which can only be performed 

by a full-grown woman. 


So far as can be ascertained, polygamy is not uncommon among 
such of the upper and middle classes as can afford it. The wealthy 
in marrying several wives arc influenced by the desire for beira, or 
for an alliance with an influential family, while on those less well- 
to-do polygamy is occasionally forced by the custom of b&jid 
Afiw6ja, which requires that one of the surviving brothers or 
cousins of the deceased must marry his widow. Cohabitation with 
■lave girls ia permitted by cuatom but ia not much practised, as the 
iliildreD of such connections ars looked down upon socially and 
are excluded from inheritance. 

* * D 
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Marriage with near relations is preferred, because exchanges 
can be easily arranged, and the price of the bride, if one has 
to be paid at all, is lower, while the parties are already 
acquainted and their mutual relations are strengthened by the 
marriage tie. 

Ordinarily a man has nothing to say to the selection of his 
bride. W hen his parents wish him to marry, they look for a 
suitable girl, and the first step taken is to send a female relation 
to sea her and to satisfy horself as to her age, appearance, and 
other qualifications. Among the poor, however, when marriago 
takes place at an advanced age, the man often makes his own choice. 
If the preliminary overtures are well received, an elder relation or 
a Saiad goes to the parents of the girl and arranges the price to 
be paid (if the system of payment prevails in the tribe) and the 
animals and foodstuffs which will have to be provided by the 
bridegroom’s party for the marriage feast. This ceremony is 
known as the hdo lining, i.e., the giving of consent. It is fol¬ 
lowed by a feast in' the bride's house, when the bridegroom's 
party present her with a wrapper and a ring (gud-o chhallav). 
This is known as betrothal or sang, and is considered binding on 
the parties. In the case of the woman, the S'ing is considered bind¬ 
ing except under special circumstances, such as adultery on the 
part of the woman or strong suspicion of it. 

The Bizanjau9 of Nal and Orndeh, the Sdjdis and the Mulum- 
mad Hasnisof Maahkaeand the Mirwaris and others of the Mirwari 
country who have marriage relations with the people of Makran, 
follow thei- customs which have been described in the Makran 
Gazetteer. Among these people, the dower which takes the place 
of lafjb or bride-price, consists of landed property (tniriis), jewellery 
(soTir), and servile dependants or Lanlag . This dower becomes 
the sole property of the bride. The bridegroom also presents 
a trousseau to the bride ana meets the expenses of the marriage 
feast. After the nikdh he is required to live iu the houso 
of his father-in-law for some days, sometimes for a month or 
more. 

In casea of widow remarriage no ceremonies, except the nikdh 
are observed. 
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marriage exfeeses. 

In olden days, bride-price (labb) wa. never demanded or paid, Povvlkuos. 
and even now it is considered derogatory on the part of a respect- ri e-pnee. 
able tribesman to ask a price for a girl. Among the poorer 
classes, however, payment for girls is now demanded. It vanes 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 according to the position of the 
contracting parties and the age and qualities of the girl, and is 
paid in cash, sheep, goats, camels, and occasionally in land. 

The price of a widow is generally half of that payable for a 
virgin. 

Deferred dower or haq-i-mabr is recognised, and it is generally 
fixed in gold mohart before the nikuh ceremony, and varies from 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 300 according to the position of the parties. 

The mahr thas fixed remains, however, a nominal sum due to the ^ f ‘£ llt i s n ° f 
wife from her husband, ,It is never or seldom recovered by a dower, 
wife in the lift-time of her husband, but is exacted in the case of 
a divorce, or by her heirs in the event of the death of the wife 
without issue. It happens sometimes that the wife makes over to 
her husband her dower on receipt of ornaments, etc. There is 
also a custom prevalent throughout the district, whereby the 
husband presents his wife, instead of dower, with a share of the 
merit ( saiodb ) which he hopes to obtain after death by giving 
alms from his hearth (k/idlihar) in his life-time. The share given 
generally amounts to one-fourth and occasionally varies from one- 
sixth to one-third, and this gift saves the husband from the 
necessity of giving any dower upon earth. 

Mention mny be m.de of the system of exchange of girls (ada\- 
iadul) which is universal among the tribes, such transactions being 
generally confined to near relations. 

The marriage expenses vary according to the position of tho Marriage -■*- 
contracting pertirs, from Its. 100 U> Its. 500, excluding the labb, ” 

m „.t of which on the bridegroom'* party. 

The bride's parents generally present her with a dress and a few 
rnaujcnts bedding, and some articles of household furnitui-e. A 
suit of clothes is also given to the bridegroom, 
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Population. Wealthy families present several dresses to the bride and 
more numerous and better ornaments and articles of household 
furnitore. 


Divorce. 


Divorce is uncommon among the Brahuis, but it is practised by 
the tribes following the Makran customs and also by the lower 
classes among whom it is given on trivial grounds. 

The usual reasons for divorce are the disagreeable appearance 
or temper of the woman, and immorality proved or suspected. 
The method of divorce is the throwing of three stones or clods of 
earth after the woman. The divorced woman has the status of 
a widow and can remarry in her tribe, but if she is divorced for 
misconduct, she i3 not permitted by custom in most of the tribes 
to marry her seducer. A woman can obtnin a divorce if her 
husband is proved to be impotent. To effect this, pressure is 
brought to bear on the husband by her parents through the triba 
headmen. 

Penalties for Before the district came within the sphere of British influencel 
adultery. a man Wa3 h e ld justified in killing his wife *nd her seducer 
merely on the strength of a taunt as to her faithlessness by a third 
party. Death is still the punishment of a faithless wife cau-ht 
flagrante delicto, and in cases of suspicion sometimes the hus¬ 
band informs the father or brother of the womnn who then kills her. 

. The seducer, if caught, is also killed and in such cases no com¬ 
pensation is demanded, but should he make good his escape, the 
case is compromised by the headmen of the tribe on payment of 
compensation which usually amounts to what is payable for murder. 
This is generally Rs. 1,500, bnt is not always paid wholly in cash; 
and girls, cattle or arms are accepted in lieu of a part or the whole 
of the claim; according to the present custom a fine of Rs. 500 is 
also levied by the government of the Khdn of Kaldt. 

7he Status Except among the dominant classes, where the women have an 

rt«huTp^ '“7 li,e * ud h,Te fem * ,e •« help them, the po.ition of 

P*rty. woman ia one of degradation. Among the common agriculturists 

and fiockowners, no sooner is a girl fit for work than she is sent 

by her parents to t«nd cattle, besides taking her part in all the 
ordinary household duties. When married, ahe malt not only 
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c.rry w.ter, prepare food, and at.eed to all ordinary dotie, bet 
moat look after the dock, and aseiat culti.at.on, e.cept .n plo fe 
tag. She ba. no .bare in proper!, beyond the present. g.ren her 
b, her parents at her wedding. The right of a man to a deceased 
brother's widow, to which reference baa already been made, >• 
preraleot. A brother who doe. not wish to marry h.s brother a 
widow (M/di), can gite her in marriage, with her consent to any 
one he or she may choose, and appropriate the Ubb himself. 

Among almost all the tribes the women are allowed no share in Inheritance, 
inheritance, a custom which is said to have been instituted b, 

Mir Xasfr Khan I, who bad seven daughters whom he gave m 
marriage to different Chiefs, allowing them no share in property 
beyond presents consisting of dresses and jewellery. The system 
seems to have been set up to avoid participation in land, of 
outfliders, which might lead to quarrels. Widows and daughters, 
however, are entitled.to maintenance and the latter can also claim 
a share of their mother s jewellery, if any. 

Inheritance among males is governed by tribal enstom, but is 
based on the general principles of shariat. 

The Chief inherits the property of an aiwdr, i.e., a tribesman 
dying without any male heirs, and maintains the widow and 
daughters of the deceased so long as they are unmarried. 

The languages spokon are the Brabui, the western and eastern Language 
forms of Baluchi, Jadgili, and a peculiarjargon known as Lori 

Chfni. 

The major portion of the population speak the Brahni language, B r4hol. 
which has been classed by Dr. Grierson as one of the Dravidian 
languages and a somewhat detailed account of which is given in 
Mr Hughes Buller’s Census Report of Baluchistan* The dialect 
spoken in Jbalaw4n differs to some extent from that used in 
6 arawAn as it lias in it a considerable admixture of Sindi 

words. 

The western Baluchi of MakrAn, which i* largely impregnated Baluchi, 
wiih Persian words and expressions, if spoken by about one-tl.ird 

•Census of India 1901, Volume V and V-A (Chapter VI, pages 75-',8). 
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Correspon¬ 
dence and 
liter at or*. 


of the population of Jhalaw£n, chiefly by the Muhammad Haania, 
the Sajdis, the Bizanjaua and the people of the Mi'rwuri country. 
A detailed account of it is published in'Chapter I (pages 77—82) 
of the: Makrun Gazetteer. 

The eastern form of Baluchi, in which the words in use for 
common objects and acts are nearly all pure Baluchi, the remainder 
of the language being borrowed from Persian, Punjabi, and Sindi, 
is spoken by the few Marri Balock who hare recently immigrated 
from Kachhi, into the hills along the Mula river, and in Chaku 
and Karkh. 

The Jadgili, which is practically identical with the Lisi dialect 
of Laa Bela, an offshoot of Sindi, is spoken by the few Jamots and 
Ghhuttis in Karkh and Chaku, and by the domiciled Hindus. 

The Loris ordinarily speak the language of the tribe to which 
they are attached, but they have invented a curions artificial jargon 
known as Lori Chini which they apeak before strangers. The 
dialects of Lori Chini in vogue among different sections of Loris, 
differ in various localities, but the words are generally inverted 
forms of Baluchi and sometimes of Urdu, Sindi and Punjabi. 
A few instances may be quoted by way of example— 


One 

Elt 

• «• • • • 

The Urdn numeral. 

Three 

... Hes 

Inverted form of Baluchi seh. 

Four 

... Rach ... 

Do. 

do. do. char. 

Five 

... Champ .. 

Do. 

do. do.. panch. 

Ear 

... Shog ... 

Do. 

do. do. gosh. 

Hair 

... Diim 

Do. 

do. do. mud. 

Head 

... Ras 

Do. 

do. do. sar. 

Brother 

... Dirabar... 

Do. 

do. Persian bradar. 

Belly 

... Tep ... 

Do. 

do. Urdu or Sindi pe't. 

Flesh 

... tihogd ... 

Do. 

do. Baluchi gosht. 

Among words peculiar to tho 

jargon 

may be mentioned tibbar 

(father), tomb (nose), and goma (a rupee). 

Tbei^ is no 

literature in the 

Brahui 

language and ballads were, 

and are now, 

composed in 

Baluchi. 

For the purposes of tho 


little correspondence which the people carry on, Persian is employed, 
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TRIBAL CONSTITUTION. 

while the Hindu tender, u.. Sindi, both u the medium of cor- PorUunnou. 
respondence and for keeping accounti. 

The following .Utemeot .bow. the di.trihution, b, r«e. uljjg- — 

tribe, of iho indigenon. popnlntion of the dutrict, including the 
domiciled Hindus:— 


«•« 


rZihri in ••• ••• 

Mcngal ... 

Muhammad Hasni • •• ••• "* 

Bizanjau 

Kambrari ... ••• ••• ••• 

Mirwari (this tribe was not censuaed 

in 1901 ) .«• ••• ••• ••• 


47,617 

62,136 

62,751 

15,909 

4,315 


Brahuis «( Gurgnari 
Rodcni... 
Sumalari 
Kalandrini 

Sdjdi ... 

Nichiri 
Pandrani 
R^kizai 


f Khin’s subjects 

Nakfbs. 

Others <{ Loris. 

I Servile dependants 
l Hindus 


••• 


3,925 

1,565 

3,275 

6,308 

6,063 

1,830 

340 

1.277 


Total... 207,311 


• •• 

• • • 


• sa 

• • • 


6,245 

856 

4,177 

5,103 

381 


Total... 16,762 


Grand Total... 224,07S 


A full account of the tribal constitution of the Brahuis i« given Tribal con- 
in Chapter VIII of Mr. Hughes-Bufler’s Census Report of 1901.• ftltution. 

It may be briefly explained here that a Brahui tribe is based 
primarily not upon agnatic kinship like an Afghan tribe, but upon 
common good and ill; in other words, it is cemented together by 
the obligations arising from the blood-feud, and heterogeneity, 
rather than homogeneity, is the striking feature of its composition. 

Round a nucleus several groups of diverse origin, including Afghan, 

Balocb, Jat, and even sometimes freed slaves, gathered together 

'Census of ludia, Volume V and 7- A, Baluchistan (Bombay, 1902). 
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JBALAWAN. 


Population, in time of emergency end ultimately became consolidated into a 
tribe. Instances of these will be found in the account of the 
tribes which follows. All comers gained easy admission to the 
tribe. As soon as a mnu joined the tribe, he permanently 
became a participator in its fortunes both good and ill. Then, 
having shown his worth, he was given a vested interest 
in the tribal welfare by acquiriug a portion of the tribal 
land, in return for which he was bound to share all trib.il responsibi- 
litiea. Admission was then sealed with blood by women from the 
tribe being given to him or his sons in marriage. Starting there¬ 
fore with the principle of participation in common good and 
common ill, participation in the tr'bal land came to be the essence 
of tribesmanship. The process is easy to follow: admission to 
participation in common blood-feud9; then to participation in 
tribal land ; and lastly admission to kinship with the tribe. It 
mu9t here be mentioued that the above system practically ceased 
after the appearance on the icene of Nasir Kh&n I, otherwise 
known as Nasir KhAn the Great, aa that ruler first combined the 
various conflicting elements among the tribes, then inaugurated 
the consolidation of the BrAhui power for purposes of both offence 
and defence and saw it! completion in bis life-time, the. result of 
hia geniila and organising .power being found in the form of the 
different tribes aa now exiiting. After dividing the tribea into 
the two great divisions, the SarawAn* on the north and the Jhala- 
wAqi qq the south, placing at the head of each a leader, Nasir 
KhAn proceeded to organise each tribe en a system of feudal service 
to supply the armed forces both of his own confederacy and for 
the muster of his suzerain, the ruler of KandahAr. The diBtribu- 
tiop of laud among the tribesmen which followed in most cases 
appears to have formed the basis of the constitution of the 
different tribes. 

The tribe, locally called khem, is divided into a number of groups ; 
the main divisions or claua are called takhar, their sob divisions or 
sections are known as $halwir (the term being generally used for 
kinship), and further minor units or sub-sections representing the 
families are designated as pirn, while set is a generic term for a 
group representing - either the tribe or mj of its divisions. Each 
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MAIN TRIBAL DIVISIONS. 


tribe hag its own stiff of officers or leaders. The Chief ( tarddr ) is Population. 
the head of the whole tribe, followed by the mxr who is the headman 
of a clan (the term being also applied to the sard&r's brothers and 
near relations), and the motbar or kamdsh, the head of one of the 
units of which the clan is composed. 

The office of the Chief of a tribe and that of the headman of a 
big clan is hereditary, while the leadership of smaller groups 
greatly depends on the age, influence, and intelligence of a mcmbc. 
of the group, and his hospitality is a great factor in his favour. 


Living with some tribes are some individuals and families known 
as hamtdy « who share temporarily in good and ill with those among 
whom they live but, unless they have been given a share in the 

tribal land, are united to their own tribes and join the latter in 
times of emergency. 


Before entering on a detailed description of each of the impor- Main dis¬ 
tant tribes and their long chain of clans, sections, sub-sections, and p al!iicsliftrt x 
families, attention^ drawn to the presence of the organised political 
or ethnic unit known as dastas or pal lac sbank. Every tribe is 
composed of separate clans or large groups living apart from, 
bat connected with, each other at the same time in all political 
matters concerning the common good and ill of the tribe. Accord¬ 
ing to the local traditions the tribes in Jhalawan were for tins 
reason divided, in old times, into two main divisions or dastas—(a ) 
t fae Zabri dasta and (b) the Miingal dasta. The tribes comprised 
in each of these divisions were often at feud with each other, but 
against an outsider they would all combine. The principal tribes 
comprising the Zahri dasta are the Zahri, Ni'chdri, and Pandrani; 
those in the Mcngal dasta are the Mengal, the Bizanjau, Sajdi, and 
Muhammad Uasni. 


The remaining minor tribes, which occnpyan isolated position 
and do not come under either of the dastas are the Mi'rwuri, 
Knmbrari, Iltaxai, Gurgnari, Sumalari, and Rodcni. 


The chief point of difference in the tribal constitution ofSarawau 
and Jhalawan tribes is that in the latter district, the Chief or 

l 

headman of a big clan is entitled to recover an anuual tax, mdh, 

it" 
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JR ALA WAS. 


foPULATion. payable either in cash, sheep or kind, from each family of his 
tribesmen. The sections or clans paying the mdli are known as 
goahi or khaji and are bound to pay, besides, purs and bijjdr or 
contributions on deaths and marriages; while those who are exempt 
from mdli are known as ruj-o-hdlila and pay purs and bijjdr at 
the Chiefs or headman's request. The Chiefs of tribes and such 
headmen of clans as are styled sarddrs are entitled to these con¬ 
tributions. 

Khanaulu*. Among the Khau’s ulus the Rais, Loliani, Pandrani, Danya 
and Kambrari in Pandrdn and Zahri are constituted like the 
ordinary tribes in Jhalawan. In Surah and Khuzdar, these culti¬ 
vators form a group in a locality or kdr-'s where they have their 
tenancies and each group has a headman kuotvn as arbdb 
or rais. 

In appendix III is given a list of the tribes ; clans in each tribe; 
sections which pay muli (goshi or l:hn1i)\ those that are exempt 
(ruj-o-kabila) ; thoestimated population of each clan; the name of 
the headman of the clan and the allowance, it any, which he 
receives from tho Government or the Khan ; the sun or number of 
men-at-arms which the clan was required to furnish to the Khan ; 
and the localities in Kachhi where the clan holds land which is 
eubject to gham or revenue. 

Zahris. The Zahri tribe consists of a number of heterogeneous elements, 

and takes its name from the valley which is the residence of the 
hereditary Chief, who is also the head of the Jhalawan division of 
the B'raliui confederacy and holds the standard ( buirak ) of tho 
division which is of yellow silk. The estimated population of the 
tribe, in 1901, was 47, G17, and the principal clans are Zarrakzai 
(1,895). Khidrani (19,825), Jattak (1*2."221) Sasoli (4.404), Musiani 
(2,090), Bajoi (3.039), and Lotiaoi (1.2:1*), Rn q m ; nor c ] ang 
(8,855). Four of these clans, viz., the khidnini, Jattak, Musiani, 
and Sasoli, though sharing in the good and ill of the Zahris, may 
be regarded as now forming practically independent units. 

The Zarrakzai clan (1,895) is the dominant sept of the tribe, 
lives mainly in Zahri valley, and according to local tradition is 
disccudud from Zarrak, a Zhar Khcl Tarin Afghan, who migrated 
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ZAHRJS. 


from Afghdniatdn into the Zahri country, assisted the MusiAnis Population. 

in turning the Jadgal* out of the country, and married a daughter of 

the M Asian i Chief, Mir Bohir, by whom lie had a eon for whom he 

obtained the tarban—the token of chiefahip—by a stratagem. The 

chiefship was, for some "generations, in the KAwnzai branch of the 

Zarrakzflis, but on the death of Sardar Tdj Muhammad Khan, it 

was assamed by Sarddr Gauhar Khan, of tho DoBtenzai branch in 

which it atill remains. The events which led to this change have 

been described in the section on History* 

Aa already mentioned the tribes in Jhalawan were divided iuto 
two dattt.a or divisions, i.e., Zaiiri and Mongol, and enmity has 
exiated between these two rival tribes for many generations. It 
ia said that the standard of the Jhalawans was originally possessed 
by the.Shahfzai clan of the Mengals and was taken away by the 
Zarrakzai Zahris in one of the many feuds that occurred between 
the tribes. This insult and injury has never been forgotten by 
he Mengpls. During the fight, which took place between the 
JAm of Las Bela and Mir Khudadad Khan of Knlat in 18G8> 
garddr Niirnddm Shahizai Mcngal, an ally of the Jam, unsuccess¬ 
fully endeavoured to regain the standard, and Safer Khan Lotiani 
Zahri lost his life with several others, bat.not the standard which 
was in his care. 

The achievements of SardAr TAj Muhammad Zarrakzai have 
been described under History. His grandfather Mir Zarrak," .. 
is said to have been killed in a fight, near Bade Kushta pnss„close 
to Anjira, by Malik Dosten Nauaherwani of Khardn who.put off 
his bewi and took it to KhArAn in triumph. At a later date, 

KAdir Bakhsh Zarrakzai attacked KhArAn, caught Mir Abbas III, 

Chief of KhArAn, and set him to grind corn at a bandmill. These 
events have been, and are still, a cause of enmity between the 
Zahris ood the NaushcrwAnis. 

i* 

The preaent Chief is SardAr ^asand KhAn, who is in receipt of a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 400, and one of his sons is in chargo 
of the KalAt State Levy Tost at NorgAma and is paid an allowanco 
of R§. 100 a month. Paaand KhAn was born about 1846, ha 9 a 
great reputation for bravery and can show numerous scars received 
in many •'wild border foray. Tho Chief is entitled to recover muli, 
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JHALAWAK. 


Population, poll tax, pur#, and bijjdr from the rarions gothi or khaj! sections 
named in appendix III, and also inherits the property of such 
individuals belonging to those sections as die without male heirs. 
The Zahri tribe, in olden days, supplied 1,000 men-ai-arms (idn) to 
the Khan and it U alleged that in lien of this they held the Gaj4n 
lands in Kachbi. The Zarrakzais, however, contend, and this 
contention is shared by all who own similar lands, that the lands 
were given to them as compensation for men who died with Mir 
Abdulla Khan while fighting against the Kalhoras of Sind. 

Mir Abdul Aziz, son of the late Mir Afclul Karim, Jemaddr of 
Postal levies on the Qnctta-Kaliit line, is a man of influence among 
the Zarrakzais and both he and his father have done good 
service. 

Khidrins, The Khidranis (13,825) comprise seven sections, all of 
whom are practically exempt* from muli, though they have 
to pay purs and bijjdr. Their headman, however, claims 
that except the Miari (also called Mihiri) and AHmurddzai, 
all others are liable to mdli. The dominant section are the 
Shiihozais, who are descended from Sb£ho, a brother of Mir 
Zarrak and Muhammad, the progenitor of the Muhamrnadxai 
M i-ngals of Mamatawa. As mentioned under Zarrakzais, the 
Zahri country was held by the Chbutta Jadgals when Zarrak came 
and the Musianis were living as their hamsdyas. TheBe three 
brothers—Zarrak, Shaho, and Muhammad—combined with the 
Musianis, succeeded in turning out the Jadgdls and divided the 
country; a share of Malkhor, Anjira, the Hab river valley and 
dry crop areas in ArzoDan, Archino and Gwaniko were given to 
Shaho and are still held by the Shiihozais with the exception of 
Anjira lands which hnve been sold to Sardar Paaand Khan 
Zarrah/.ai. The Mlaris and Alimuradzais are Jadgdls, the former 
being descended from a buflalo keeper (n/ehx in Brahui), aod the 
latter from a mdchhi (or fisherman) of Sind; the D^llujav are des¬ 
cendants of a Hindu convert to I Blam, named Dallu, while the 
Gichkizais and Rahzanza.a are also of Jadgal origin. The head¬ 
quarters of the Sardar were at 'Malkhor, but the present Sardar 
has abandoned the village and is now residing in Baghwdna. The 
majority uf the Mia ns reside in Kappar on the Siman river, but 
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K DTD RANI. 


some of them are also to be found near Malkhor and in the dry Population. 
crop area in Oidar. The Gichkizai and Mir&nzai live in Jamburo 
the Dallujav at Haba; and th. J Abmadzai and the R&hzanzai in 
the Hab river valley. 

The Khidranis have been at feud with the Mengals for a consider¬ 
able time, the feud having originated in the Mengals having 
carried away some cattle belonging to the Sasolis while grazing in 
the Khidrdni country. The dispute assumed an unusually serious 
aspect in 1889, oa the Khidrdnis, in consequence of the feud, fled 
to Sind whither they were followed by the Mengals. A settlement 
between the parties was effected through the intervention of Sardar 
Yiir Muhammad Ktird, when it was arranged that the Mengals 
should pay Rs. 5,600 as compensation for blood, and a fine of 
Rs. 2.500 for raiding into the British territory, and that cattle and 
arms which had been taken should be mutually restored by the 
parties concerned. These arrangements were being carried out. 
and a portion of the money payable had been levied from the Mengals 
when the Khidranis again broke the peace and their Sardar, Kara£l 
Khan, waa placed under surveillance. In November, 1890, a 
I 'ifila of Mengals, en route to Sind, was attacked by the Rahzanzai 
Khidranis, two Shahizai Mengals were killed and one wounded. 

The case was decided by arbitration in 1891, when it was found 
tlmt the compensation due to the Mengals was Rs. 1,672-8-0, while 
they had to pay to the Kbidrinis Rs. 4,632 for losses incurred by 
them, and securities for future peace were obtained from the 
Sardars of both the tribes. * 

The present headenan of the Khidranis is Karim Bakhsh whose 
maternal uncle, Raza Muhammad, Miari, of Kappar, is connected 
by marriage with the Raieani Mengals of Wahcr and has influence 
among them as well as amoDg his own clansmen the Khidrauis. 

According to local tradition, the four principal sections of the j^uks. 
Jattuk tribe, i. e., Adamani. Siimirani, Umrani, and Jhiingiraui, 
claim descent from Adam, Sumdr, Umar, and Jhdngir, four sons 
of Ali, Rind, while the dominant sub-division, the Baozozai, aro 

•A detailed account of the courae of ev#nt« ia p f en in the Ualudiiatan 
Agency A'Jniluutralion Eq*)rtj for 1W9-1690 and 1890-91. 
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rorcLAlrox. said to be the descendants of Banzo, a deputy of the Afghan gover¬ 
nors, who married a daughter of Adam, who was the Chief of tho 
clan, but had no male issje. The chiefahip then descended to 
Banzo’s son. Under the Afghans, the Jattaks supplied, in time 
of war, men-at-arms to the rulers, while in time of peace each 
married man had to give one seer of ghi and one lctisa of pistachio 
annually. 

The headquarters of the Jattak Chief and the Banzozai section 
are at Sarap in Mishk, iu the Zabri valley, where the Sardar has 
a small fort. The rest of the. Jattaks (12,221) aro nomads and 
chiefly depend for their livelihood onHheir flocks. They are found 
mostly in the hills on the western side of the Miila river where 
they own some plateaux, the important on$s being the Dnnn'li, 
Hadir Kash, Dasht-i-Ivalan, Roz Chop, Sarach (half), Mandri'jav, 
and Muhanch. They also own the greater part of the Kiihav 
irrigated lands in Mula, and the Gazgi section owns Gazg and pays 
revenue for it to the Khdn. The Jattaks have been at feud with 
the Musiiinis. In 1894 Umar KhaD, then Chief of the Muaianis, 
instigated Sardar Gauhar Khan, Zarrakzii, to attack Shahbaz Khan, 
the Chief of the Jattaks at Sarap. In this attack Karimdad, & 
brother and a son of the Jattak Chief, were killed and a largo 
amount of property looted. In 1900 the Jattaks made a counter- 
raid on the Miisiiini headquarters at Balbal and killed some Musi- 
ani*. including a wife of the Chief. The disputes were settled by 
the Sibi Jirga in 1901 and both the Musiani Chief, Umar Khan, 
and the Jattak Chief,JShahbaz Khdn, died within a month of the 
settlement. 

Shu ib;iz Khan’6 eldest son and heir, Asad Khan, died before his 
father, and on Shahbaz Khan's death his grandson, Muhammad 
Ali Khan (about 5 years of age in 1903), was nominated as Chief, 
and Ali Muhammad, a younger brother of Shahbaz Khan, was 
appointed as his guardian. Ali Muhammad has not only influence 
among the Jattaks, but among the. Jdmots of Chaku also, his 
mother being of the latter tribe. 

Si*jlis. The Sdsolis (4,404) are, like otben, a mixed clan. The dominant 
class are the Hotmdnzais, who claim to b« descended from Bulfut 
Jadgdls and aro immigrants from Sind.- The next important 
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SASOLIS. 


section ire the Sheikh Sisolis, claiming descent from Pir Umar, Poutlatiw. 

shrines dedicated to whom are to be found in virions plicel, notably 

that near Panigiir, where tbe Pi'r was murdered, and that on the 

Sinwb river near Khuzdar. They have a separate headman. A 

number of the Garr Sasolis have migrated to Ni'margh in Sara- 

w£n and have permanently been cut off from their brethren in 

Sdsol. 

During the census of 1901, the Ajibari, Akbundani, Degiini, 

Jamot, Kanilo, Kori. Pandrini, Lahri, and Nakib residing in the 

district were enumerated among the Sasolis, but of these the 
Ajibari, Akhundioi, J*mot, Orclo. and Kori are solely the tenants 
of the Khan and eubject to the orders of the ndib of Khuzdir, 
though they share good and ill with the Sasolis. Such of the 
Nakibs, who cultivate lands in the Sasoli country, are treated as 
raj of the Sasoli headman. The Dcgianis pay poll tax to the 
Zarrakzai Chief, while tbe Lahris and Pandrams are treated a» 
fiamtdya* and pay to the SAsoli Chief the purs and bijjdr. 

The headquarters of the SAsoli Sardatare at Bhalanjav in Zidi 
where he has a small fort, but since the restoration of his indm 
land at Jhularo and his marriage into a Jamot fam.ly, he spends 
the greater part of the year at Jbilaro in Knrkh, and the tribal 
affairs arc managed by his eldest son, Rasul Baldish, whose mother 
is a Bajoi. The whole of the Kolachi river valley from Zidi 
downwards, as well a* Gaj belongs to the Sasolis, chiefly of the Hot. 
rminzai section, Sopaks and Sheikhs. The Sheikh Sasolis own 
Sasol with tbe GhuUmani Mcngals and many of them also own 
lands in Hazarganji near Nil where they share good and ill with 
tlie Dizanjau. The Gwahranjau section own lands in Liikorian 
und p.inko. The Gwahriujau, Soj.ak, and Lorijau of Khurun aro 
also said to be descended from the Sasolis. 

In the time of Mir Narir Khan I, Mir Bullo, Hotmanzai was a 
f>hter of note and is said to have led an attack on Delhi when 
t), 0 Khan with a Balocb nnd Brdliui lash bar, was aiding Ahmad 
Slrib Abdili. During the reign of Mir Mahmud Khan I, the 
g solis 'olned tbe Khidr.inis and fought against the Miingals, the 
( . au ^ c of di»pute being the refusal of the Mi'ngalh to allow Nurud- 
din Khuli-dui to marry Mali Xu*, a I’nhlw.iuzai Mcugnl by birth 
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Population. md his brother’s widow. The Mengals defeated the allies and 
killed Nuruddin Khidrani, Mir Bullo, and Kanar Sasoli. In tho 
time of Mir Nasfr Khan II, Attar Khan, grandfather of the pre¬ 
sent Saadi headman, made an unsuccessful attempt to take rovenge 
on the Mengals who were aided by the Bizanjau. The case was 
decided by the Khan, who imposed a tax of one rupee on every 
camel load of merchandise imported into Nal or Wad through the 
Mula pass. This tax is still levied on behalf of the Sasoli head¬ 
man by MukhiBoda in Nal, and is known as “Attar Khan Sung.” 

The Sasolis own no land in Kachhi, bnt the Sarddr has been 
given by the Khan water and land, free of revenue, at Jhalaro in 
Karkh. This indm was forfeited by Mir Khudadad Khan, when 
Sarddr Pahar Khan Sasoli sided with Sardar Gauhar Khan, but 
was restored by the present Khdn, Mir Mahmud Khan, in 1895. 
Their headman ia Sardar Pahdr Khdn (born about 1846). 
Jamal Khan Sheikh Sasoli, son of Mir Lalla has considerable 
influence not only among the Sheikh3 but also among the 
Ghulamdni Mengals of Sasol and Goru, and his position is consi¬ 
derably strengthened by the respect which his step-mother, Bi'bi 
Khair Khatun, commands. A daughter of hers is married to tho 
Sasoli headman's eldest sen, Rasul Bakhsh. 

MbsUais. The Musianis (2,090) claim a Rind Baloch origin, and are said 
to be the earliest of those immigrants who turned the Jadedls out 
of the country. As already mentioned, the chief ship of the tribe 
was obtained from the Musianis by the Zarrakzais by a trick and 
since then the clans have not been on very friendly terms. Mir 
Murad Khdn, head of the Musianis, took up arms against Sarddr 
Taj Muhammad Khdn and sided with Khudadad Khun, the 
latter promising him the chiefship of the Jhalawans should ho 
succeed in killiog Taj Muhammad Khdn, but in the Bkirmish at 
Joi Gholdmdn in Kalat, Mnrdd Khdn himself lost his life. 
There baa been enmity also between the Musianis and the Jattalcs 
and in 1900 the litter attacked the Musidni villago when tho 
Chief’s wife was accidentally killed. The case was decided by the 
8ibi Jirga in 1901. The headquarters of the Musianis are at 
Balbal near Ghat in Zahrf; the rd/-o-*a6ila sections chiefly live in 
the Zahri valley, along the Piaai-bel andidula, while tho Khanzai 
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own and cultivate the Hattachi flat in the Miila pass. The gothi Popolatiok. 

■eetione are chiefly nomads and scattered about the Miila pass, 

the Dinis among them cultivate land along the Drugi river close 

to Kharzin. The Musiania own gham land at Pathan in the 

Gandava niabat but owing to disputes with the Jattaks they have 

sold half of their land to Hindu banias of Kachhi and mortgaged, 

without possession, the remaining half. The present head of the 

Musiinis is Sardar Zahri Khan (born about 1887). Next to the 

Chief, the most influential man in the Musiani clan is his cousin 

Mir Bahawal Khan, who was once kept in confinement by Sardar 

Gauhar Khan and escaped through the help of an Afghan sepoy. 


The Bajois (3,089) comprise three lcatila sections ; tho goshi Bajois. 
sections and the hamsdyat include the Adenazai, Bohirzai 
Gwarinjau, and Radhani. The headman belongs to the Sabzal- 
kbanzai section, which claims to be of Rind descent and connected 
with the Bajkani Baloch. This claim is shared by other sections 
and they allege that when the Rinds marched to Kachhi they 
deserted the main body and remained behind, hence the name 
Bajoi, from Sindi bhaj or desertion. 

The settled in Bdghwan. as tenants of Natwini Jadgila 

and gr.du.llr usurped their land.. Most of them now lire in,1k. 

Bijoi part of the Bigbuin. valley, and in the ne.gbbour.ng hills 
,„d all their lands are unirrigated. A few are also to be found 
iu Sasol, Ferozabad, Zldi, and Nil. The Bajo.s used to supply 
300 men-at-arms to the Khan. They now .hare good and ill 
wi th the Sisoli. and have marriage relations with them and tbs 
Khidrini,. Their present headman is Mazar Khan, son of Nazar 
Kbin (born .boot 1801), who reaides in a small fort in Bagbwinn. 

He it a great friend of the Magaaai Waiira, N.wab Ka.s.r 


Khan- 

The Lotianis (1 238) comprise nine sections and are chiefly the Lotlanis. 
tenants of the Khin. The Kahni section are said to be a remnant 
of the ancient Jadgal inhabitants ; Baduzais are immigrant* from 
Sarawan, while the remaining aection6 are said to be the descen¬ 
dant* of Zahri, father of ZIrak, and are collaterals of the Musiania. 

Their headman, Shahbaz Khin, who belongs to the Salehxai sec¬ 
tion, succeeded his brother, Fateh Khan, when the latter was 

u B 
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rOPOLATlON. 


Mlngals. 


treacherously killed by Sardar Gauhar Kh£n while aaleep in the 
shrine of Pir Saltan. He lives at Samaw&ri village in Norgama, 
is the rota of all the tenants who cultivate Khan’s lands watered 
by the Saitani stream and has one ahabuna of water and land free 
of revenue for his services. The Kahnis live in Norgima, while 
others cultivate the flats along the Mishkbel as far south aa 
Pashta Khan. Some of the Hirinds live in the Ledav pass and 
are in charge of the shrine of Pir Kalandar. Here they cultivate 
rice and enjoy the offerings made by travellers at the shrine. 

The Lotianis are considered - brave class among the Zahris and 
during tribal warfare bear the standard and carry a pair of kettle¬ 
drums. Safar Khan, the father of the present headman, was 
killed in a 6ght between the Kh4n and the Jam of Las Bela at 
Baghwana in 1868, when the Mengals made a rush on the Z&hri 
dasta or division to gain their standard. The Baduzais and 
Mithazais among the Lotianis are, however, considered to be aot- 
orions thieves. 

There are three distinct Brahui tribes of this name in Baluchis¬ 
tan: first the Mengals of Jhalawan, secondly the Mengals of Bolin, 
and thirdly the Zagar Mengals of Nushki, and it is only the 
first tribe that is dealt with here. 

The Jhalawin Mengals (62,186) are said to be Jadgils by 
origin. Tate in his “ Memoir of the Country and Family of the 
Ahinadzai Khans of Kalat,” remarks that “ the idea of the Mengals 1 

themselves is that they are descendants of a people who originally 
dwelt in the vicinity of Samarkand. In the Balochi language, 
which is a relic of the influence exercised by the civilization of 
Ancient Persia, when the limits of the Persian Empire extended 
into Western India, plurals of substantives and collective nouns 
are formed, generally by adding the Buffixj gal to the noun itself 
and hence all over Baluchistan the word Jadgal is nsed to denote 
the Jat population at large ; # * so that the word Mcngal merely 
denotes the Mm tribe . , #• The Min were a well known 
Scythian, that is, Turanian tribe, and the name occurs on the lists 
of the Behistun inscriptions, containing the names of Scythian 
tribes deported by Darius, the Armenian into the eastern 
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frontier of his empire owing to their turbulence. The tribe in Popilation 
Kalit was renowned for its oravery, and farther east in Rajputana 
the tribe of Mina are, or were, celebrated for their turbulence and 
for their predilection for dAcoity.” 

The tribe, aa at present constituted, comprises sub-divisions 
bearing the names: Shihizai (101),Tuk-8hdhfzai (234),Pahlwanzai 
(1,369), Sh&dm£nzai Pahlwinzai (1,844), Raisani (771), Baranzai, 
Mahmudzai, Mardoi, Sheikh, and Lahri, all of whom except the 

Lahris are Rdj-o-kabila, and exempt from poll tax, while there 
are 16 khafi, or revenue paying clans besides a few Rodilni Nat- 
w£ni, S£soli, Siahpad, Sheikh Ahmadi, and Mfrwari hamsuyas. 

The Sbahizai, who are the dominant snb-division, Tuk Shabizai 
and Pahlwanzai, claim a Persian descent, and the Mnhammadzai 
and Banzai are of Tarfn Afghin origin. The Rai'sunis are 
collaterals of the Sarawan Raisunis; the Mardoi are Bulfat Jadgals 
descended from Jam Bhddin, fourth Bon of Jam Ari, progenitor 
of the B^prani, HamaMni and Lohirdni Jama of Thana Bula 
Khin and Tawang in the _ar^chi District. They were so named 
on account of their bravery by Mir Nasir Khan I. They used to 
pay mdU to the Mengal Chief, bnt about 20 years since assumed 
some independence, and are now counted among the Rdj-o-kabila. 

Feroz, one of their leaders, who gave bis name to Ferozabad, is 
credited with having turned out from Khuzdar the Mongol 
agent, Malik Chap. 

The Sheikhs are descended from a saint named Ali Bczat, or 
Ali, the tribeless, whose shrine is in the R^shak hills to the north 
of Norgama. According to local tradition, the saint accompanied 
Mir Nasir Kb6n I when he led his son (feudal muster) to Ka n - 
dabur and on being questioned as to the tribe to which he belonged 
ve no answer. Thereupon the Khun exclaimed Ali Bizdt nai 
fdn nai tursai, which means that Ali does not belong to any 
particular tribe and lie is therefore exempt from providing men-at- 
arms or supplies. Kalla Sulaiman of Surah and Pir Fakirdud of 
Tuk were other reputed saints. Certain families descended from 
these saints have by custom the right to recover one-fiftieth of 
the produce of the unirrigated lands io Archiuo and Arzonan, 
while the Pallizoi Pablwauzai Mcngals give them a kid on 
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Population nun ,.ges. The Sheikhs sell amulets, exorcise evil spirits, and 
are credited with power to cause rain. They are chiefly found in 
Gidar Khushkava , Arzonan, and Archino. 

Among the khafi clans, the Miraji or Mir Haji, which are the 
strongest clan in the tribe, are descended from three pilgrims named 
Mir Haji, Haji Mari, and Hdji Barori, who firat settled in the Dei 
hills, were admitted by the Miingata as hamtdyai and given a share 
in lands in Chhattar. They are found chiefly in Saruna and the 
Pab hills, and on account of their descent are treated as a sacred 
clas9. The members of the Dilshadzai, Horuzai, and Sh&mbeza! 
sub-sections are credited with powers to cast out devils, and their 
charms are mnch sought after. 

The Makali (938),a khafi clan, who live at Wdr-i-Sardar in Wad 
and Kapoto are descended from Maka, a Nakib woman of Makrant 
whom Bdtcl, the progenitor of the Shahizai Mengals, took as a 
wife and are held in little esteem owing to their low descent. 
Their leading men are Khati, son of Mehrdn in Wad, and Mnhbat 
in Kapoto. They are for the most part of nomadic habits. 

The headquarters of the Mengal tribe are at Wad, where the 
Sarddr resides and owns a kdret and a small fort constr.. in 
the time of Sarddr ^uruddin. The present Chief is Sarddr Shakar 
Kbdn, who in 1895 married a daughter of Mir Jam Ali Khdn of 
Las Bela. The Shahizai, Pahlwdnzai, Shadmanzai (except the 
Ababaki sab-section which has permanently moved to Mastung), 
Muhnmmadzai, Baranzai, Gwahrani, Umrdni, Shdmbav, Angalzai. 
Gorgvijzai, Mnlldzai, Lahri, Sdsoli, and Mirwdri sections are chiefly 
found in the Wad valley; the Mir Haji, Kurd, Gungav and Nat- 
wani and Chhutta reside in Saruna; the Mardoi in Fcrozdbdd near 
Khuzdar ; the Ghnlamani in Sdsol and Gorn and the Raisdni in 
Wahi r and Lohendav. The majority of the Raisdni Mengals lead 
a nomadic Me in the vicinity of Waher. Some Buranzais live in 
Iskalku, Ilmrdnie and Muhammadzais in Kapoto and Mdmatuwa 
and the Khidraui Mengals along the AKoji river. 

The wars and feuds of the Mengals have been mentioned under 
History- According to local accounts a feud aroee between 
certain Mengals who were at tbs time living in tbs Harboi hills 
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and tbe Biaanjaus, In the conns of which 18 Sbihfzai Mengals Pofuiatior. 
were killed. In compensation for tbis loss, Wad was given to the 
Mcngals, who at a later date ousted the Bizanjaus from Wahcr 
also. Cattle-lifting, and consequently feuda, continowl between 
tbe tribes and severe fights are reported to have taken place, in 
one of which two Mengal brother*, Kama! and Jama 1 , were killed. 

In tbe last fight, which took place at Banin Lak, the Mcngals, 
for the first time, succeeded, but lost their famous Sardar, Ntiroddin, 
son of Pahlwan, the progenitor of tbe Pahlwanzais- The quarrel 
was finally adjusted and a peace arranged by tbe conditions of 
which tbe Bizanj&UB handed over as compensation to the Mcngals, 
the upper half of the Drakalav valley adjoining Wad. 

The Mcngalf had similar fends, mostly in connection with 
cattle-lifting, with their Jadgal neighbours of Las Bela and 
Saruna, which were happily put an end to by the marriage of the 
then Jam of Las Bela to a woman of tbe Shdhfzaj. Jam Mir Khan I 
was the son of a Shabfzsi Mengal mother, and Jam Mir Khan ]I r 
father of Jam Ali Khan, and grandfather of the present Jam, 
married a daughter of Sardar Rahim Kban Mengal. In the time 
of Jam Mi Khan II, adiepntearose between theMengalsof Saruna 
end the Jatnoto in which Mohammad, aon of Mnrid, Mir Hiji 
Mengal, was killed. The case was token up by Sardar Nuroddin 
on behalf of the Mcngals, and by tbe Jam on the part of the 
Jamots, and a fight took place at Bohir Mason tbe banks of the 
Porali river in which both parties suffered heavily. From the 
fact that Kukur, a slave of the Jam, who could crow like a cock 
was killed, the affair is known as Kukur-wnla-jang. A second 
fight occnrred at Banin Lak in which the Mcngals headed by 
Brahirn Khan, brother of Kurnddin, were utterly defeated, but 
in a third fight, which took place at Barcri on the Porali river, 
the Mcngals with the help of the Zalina beat off the Jam’s lathkar 
which was aided by the Bizanjaus. Peace was then concluded and 
Sardar Nuroddin received a large sum of money from the Jam. 

The Mcngals supplied to tbe Afghan rulers 1,000 men-at-arms, hot 
to the Khans their qnota is said to have been 18,000 men. They 
have ffham lands at Chhattar, Phulcji and Tahir Kot in the Lahri 
nidbat, but there lias been a dispute between them and tbe Kaberis, 
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Population, since 190i ^out the Jdgirddri rights*. These lands are ehired by 
the Sbahizai, Pahlwanzai, and RaisAni sections. 

A brief reference has been made in the section on History to 
the coudnct of the Mengals in respect of the Shin’s officials in 
Stirab and Khuzddr. In April, 1908, the Shin’s ndib at Khuzdar 
was collecting camels at Karkh, which led to a quarrel with the 
Mengals, in which several of the Mengals, men and women, were 
woonded. The Mengals in retaliation looted eight villages and 
carried off large quantities of grain and other property. The case 
was decided by a jirga which assembled at Kalat. The occurrence of 
this serious case while the Chief, Sardar ShakarKhan, was present 
with the tribe, and in spite of his efforts to restrain them, gave 
immediate prominence to the fact, long generally recognised, of 
Shakar Khan’s incapacity aa-a tribal Chief. At his request and 
with the unanimous consent of the Mengal headmen it was decided 
that his cousin, Mir Wali Muhammad, should be appointed his 
r akil or representative and should carry on in the Chiefs name 
all the affairs of the tribe. In September, 1904, the question of the 
control of the Mengal tribe wt„ again discussed in a full assembly 
of Saraw&o and Jb&lawan Sardirs and it was then unanimously 
arranged that Mir Wali Mohammad should continue to work as 
the Mengal Chief's vakil and that the Chiefs son should remain- 
with the vakil to support, by his presence, his authority with the 
tribesmen. 

Mir Wali Mohammad Shihfzai, son of Mfr Haji I brahim 
Khan, has married a daughter of Jam Mir Khan and aunt of the 
present J£m of Las Bela, and receives some allowances from the 
State. His eldest son, Rahim Khan, is married to a sister of the 
present Jam. Mir Jumma Khan, son of Mir Mohammad, is the 
head of the Rahmatzai sub-section of tbe Shdhiiaia. Mir Alam 
Khan is the head of the Tnk ShaMzais and was appointed 
thdnaddr of tbe Siruna post iu 1894, where he has done useful 
work. Mir Hamza (aged abont 65 years), and Mir Jangi Khan 
are men of importance among the Pahlwanzai ; Mir Dad Karim 
Raisini, son-in-law of Mir Hasan Pahlwanzai, and Atta Muham¬ 
mad, ton of Sumar Khdn ( about 30 years ), Mardoi, are also men 
o f note. ■ 

"•Won.—Further details about ibis caae are gives in Idc KacMi OottUti 
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Tbe Muhammad Hasnis, commonly known as the Mamaainia, are Population 1 
an important tribe. They inhabit Ssiatdn, the hills of Luristin, and Muhammad 
the valley of Maahkae in Saluohistan. They are found through- Ha,nia ‘ 
out the whole of western Balocbistfn from Shorarud southward 
to Milar and west to Panjgur, and are scattered all over the 
Nusfcki-Cbagai-Sanjrani country from the Ras Koh Kamaran 
range to Seistin. The name is classical, being that of a powerful 
tribe encountered by Alexander in Upper Bactriana. They are 
said to be connected with tbe Nansherwanis of KharSn, both 
claiming descent from the Mamasdnia of Lur. The MamasarnB 
have the name of being the bravest and most savage of the tribes 
of Baluchistan and have the reputation amongst their neighbours 
of being bad friends and bitter enemies. 

Daring the census of 1901, the number of Muhammad Hasnis in 
Jhalawan was roughly estimated to be 52,751. According to local 
accounts, they are the latest immigrants into the country in which 
they are now to be found. The present Chief alleges that his 
.family came from Shiraz, and that up to the time of Mir Nasir 
Khan I they belonged to the Shia sect. 

As they came to JhalawSn after the Mirw&ri-Jadgal fight and 
tbs distribution of the country among the tribes which took psrt 
in it, they were given a email tract of land along the bank of the 
Mashkse river, the place being r Jed Jcbri from Jib ( Brahui), a 
pocket. They are mostly shepherds and goatherds of nomadic 
habits. 

The tribe, in Jhalawan, is divided into several clang; 
those exempt from poll tax ( Ruj-o-kabtla ) include the Karam- 
alizai, Mazarzai, Kccbizai, Gajikhanzai, and Shemzai. The 
Hariini, Sbahdridzai, Sumdli, Zangiani Usafi, and Hu9aini are 
sl 60 exempt from the tax. The gothi includo the Jongozai, 

Dilahadzai, Ba'ngulzai ( except Rabm£nzai section ), Nindwani, 

Chikarzai, BijjArzai, Chanarwini, Sobuzai, Fakirzai, Siahizni, 

Durrakzai, Zirak&oi, fihahozai, Kcharfli, Mandavzai and 
KaUghani. 

The headquarters of the tribe are at .U'bri; the Harunie, 

Mazarzaii and Shahdadzaia are settled in Surah, Garr hills, and 
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Populatioh. Gidar ; and the rest are found in the Mirwiri country »nd the 
Rakhshau valley, and wander in Khiran. 

The Muhammad Hasn't* have a bad reputation in Persia, where 
they are notorious for their lawlessness, but in Jhalawan they 
have led a comparatively peaceful life. They once had a feud 
with their neighbours the Sijdis of Gresha, in the time of Mir 
Mehrab Khiu, when Rustam Khan, the Muhammad Hasni Chief, 
was killed. This led to further raids and cattle-lifting and the 
Muhammad Hasnis lost Musa Khan, brother of Usaf Khan, while 
the Eajdis had Hayat Khan, the Chief, and his cousin, Sher Ali r 
killed. A compromise wss effected through the intervention of 
the Bizanjau and Mengal Chiefs. With tha Khans of Kalat they 
got on well, but in the fight between Taj Muhammad, the Zahri 
Chief, and M(r KhndidAd Khan, Kamal Khin, brother of tho 
Mnhammad Hasni Chief, Usaf Kh4n, sided with the Jam and the 
Mengals when they fought with the Khfn of Kalat. In olden 
days ihe Muhammad Hasni furnished 500 men-at-srms as sdm and 
had a certain amount of land and water in Pfch (Gandavs) which 
was subsequently confiscated by Mir KhudildSd Khan. The 
Muhammad Uasuis claimed the restoration of this indm land in 
1 ^47-98, but the confiscation having taken place before the 
Maatung Settlement of 1876, the Political authorities could not 
see their way to help them. 

The present Chief of the tribe is Rustam Khan, son of Shahbuz 
Kh.ln, who belongs to the Karamalizai clan. His sister is married 
to Sir Nauroz Khan, the Chief of Kharan, and he has also 
marriage relations with the Gichkia of Panjgiir, and the Shahiziu 
Meugals of Wad. 

Mir Muzar, the progenitor ot the Mazarzai elan, is said *o have 
been a ito'it fighter, and took au active part at Delhi whither ho 
hmi accompanied Mir Nastr Khan I to the asaistanco of Ahmad 
^liah \V l.lli. Iiis descendants had some quarrel among tl.cni- 
trflvei regarding the ma/i or poll ta- recoverable from their got hi 
rbnsmcu. Al'ayir, th J head of »h^ Allayiirzais. w\ hed to 
recover on«"-*ueep per familyhimself, allowing M&zar to 
retove oue sheep per family Rueiaaj b-asn, son oi Ailtsy.tr, did 
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not agree to tills and a quarrel ensued in which he wae killed. Topci.atiok, 
At present the Chief of the Muhammad Uasni tribe and the head¬ 
man of the Mazarzai clan each recover a sheep per family from 
the goshi clan?. 

The Haruuis (12,710) are an important clan Among the Muham- II.'minis, 
mad Ilasnis, and they possess lands at Gurgut in Stirab, dry crop 
lands in Gidar, Dasht, Khisundtin, 1 >.vdit-i-Gorun, and the 
Marddnehai section possess lands in .Mirap, Slab Kumb, 

Hajika , Cbilbaghw, etc. The Sheikh Husainis, descendants of the 
saint Sheikh Husain whose shrine lies near Nushki, are treated as 
a sacred class and own some land in Dasht. 

The headman of the Harunis .3 Sultan Muhammad (about 
4b years of age) who is treated a , a Cbief'among the Jha!:nians. 

He is descended from a Zarrakzai mother, has given his daughter 
in marriage to Sardar I’asand Khan, the Zarrakzai Zahri Chief, 
and has himself married that Chief's widowed sister. He is a man 
of strong, determined character and by these connections his position 
has been further strengthened. He formerly engaged in constant 
disputes with Sardar Muhfm Kh£n, Gurgn&ri. In 1901 he opposed 
the Nauthlrw£n : Chiefs claim to inheritance of some land and water 
in Gurgnt elonging to the late Mustaufi Fakir Muhammad’s 
widow, which dispute was finally settled by the Political Agent, 

Kalat, in that year. 

A serious dispute, originally of a petty nature, arose between the 
Rodcni headman and the Khin's ndib at Surub in 190], j u the 
course of which the Rodcnis seized and mutilated (by cutting its 
ears off) a horse bolouging to the ndib. The latter proceeded to 
avenge this insult, and was joined by Sardar SultAn Muhammad 
Ilanini. In the attack which was made on the 17th of September, 

1901, Sultan Muhammad and three of his men wero wounded, 
whilo the Rodcnis lost three men killod and five wounded. The 
case was complicated by Sardar l’asaud Khan, Zarrakzai, a friend 
of Sultan Muhammad, who either directed or permitted the murder 
in cold blood of»Mir Atta Muhammad as he lay wounded in his 
house. The case was decidod by a fuUjirya of tho Snrawun and 
the .1 balawau Chiefs iu September, 190J. The net result of the 

i: ■ 
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Population, settlement was that the Khdn’s nuib at Surab should gi\e the 
Rodenis Rs. 6,100 as blood compensation, and pay a fine of 
Ra. 1.000, Sarddr Pnsand Khan giving them Rs 4,250 and paying 
a fine of Rs. 1,000. The total amount adjudged as duo from 
Sarddr Pasand Khun was Rs. 7,500 but Rs- 2,000 was remitted as 
compensation for the wound inflicted upon Sarddr Sultan Muham¬ 
mad and Rs. 250 for a wound received by one of the latter a men. 

B zanjnus. According to the Mirwdri tradition Bizanj'the progenitor of 
the Bizanjaus, was an attendant of Mir Bijjdr, the Mirwdri hero, and 
was paid as his wages 20 maunds of barley (jau) and the term 
list man jau (20 maunds of barley) in time changed into Bizanjau. 

The Bizanjau themselves, however, claim a Baloch descent from 
the Niihani Rind Baloch. When Mir Chdkar, the Baloch 
hero, marched on Kachhi the Bizanjau remained behind. The 
horse of Mir Bijjdr, the Mirwdri Chief, on the day of the 
Mirwdri Jadgdl fight, dropped a shoe (ndl) which was found by 
Bizan, and hence the name of the tract of the country known as Nal 
which was conferred upon. him. Temple considers that Bizan 
was the hero of the time of Rustam, who is mentioned in the 
Shdhudma, and that the Bizanjau are therefore Kianian Persians. 

The Bizanjau tribe, the strength of which was, in 1901, estimat¬ 
ed to be 15,909, comprises four main divisions or clans : tbe Ham- 
msldri (0,622), the Tambrari (3,191), the Umrani (3,263), and‘ 
the Sidbpad (2,853). Each of these clans has a headman of its 
own while the Hammaldri Sanlar is the Chief of the whole tribe. 

Each headman levies nmli or poll tax from his own clansmen. || 

The Bizanjaus occupy the country ale ig the banks of the Hingol 
ri vcr from Ndl to the .Ida valley; in tins latter valley Sarddr 
Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau obtained lands by purchase from the 
Mirwaris The Tambrari clan are found from Orndch down 
toTappi Dcddr on tLe Bela frontier and in all the hills between 
Pordli and Kud rivers. The Hammaldri and the Umrani also 
gmze their flocks in this part of the conntry. A considerable 
number of the Bizanjau are found in Kolwa and Kech in Makran, 
whither they migrated when Mir Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau, 

Tbe father of the present Chief, was employed as tbe Khan's 

ndib. 
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The headquarters of the Hammaljri clan, which is the dominant Popllatio.v. 
class, and is composed of Fakir Mubammad/ai, Dost Muhammad- 
zai, Gwaranzai, Kamal Khaozai and Bohirzni sections, are nt 
Khayan in Nal, nod the Chief belongs to the Fakir Muharumadzai 
section. The Ilammaliri clan also includes the Nindawari.Bahurzai, 

Saaoli, Sheikh Ahmadi, Jar.irzai, Shahristanzai, Darinanzai, Shah 
Muradzai, Ghaibizai, Malikdadzai, Aidozai, Karkhizai, Safariai, 
and Laugav, the majority of whom are occupancy tenants, and 
pay a share of the produce of their lands to the Bizanjau Chief. 

The Sasolis also obtained a share of land in Hazirganji after the 
Mirwiiri-Jadgal tight, and for this they pay no revenue. The 
Bahnrzai, in addition to the rent of their land, pay a tax called 
phori which varies from 16 to 30 tnaunds of grain in a year. 

The Tambrari have their headquarters at Ornach, and tl eir 
principal sections are: the Gajizai to which the headman, belongs, 
the Darwcahzai, the Fakirzai, and the Sodavzai. The Tambrari 
are said to bo by origiu ltakhshani Baled). According to local 
tradition, when the Mirwaris won the country from the Jadgals, 

Malik Dos ten, Chief of Kharan, deputed Tiraar, a Rakhshani, to 
occupy Wad and Drakalav, which tracts were subsequently con¬ 
quered by the Mengals. The Tambrari are the descendants 
of Timar. 

The Umrani claim descent from Umar, a Rind Baloch; their 
headquarters are at Tegbup in Nal and the headman belongs to 
the Fakirzai section. The Ferozai and tne Ghaibizni sections 
among them are said to be Zabris. Most of the Umrani have 
emigrated to Kolwa. 

The Siahpad or blackl'ooted, so-called from the fact that in 
olden days they wore black blanket boots, and were notorious 
robbers, are also said to be Rind Baloch. Their headquarters are 
at Khurmaistan in Nal, and the headman belongs to the 
Maudavzai section. The greater part of Pariko belongs to them 
and they also wander about in the Khiran hills to graze their 
docks. 

The fends betweeo the Mtngala and the Bizanjans have been 
bnedy mentioned in the account of the former tribe. When 
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Population. Central Asian trade passed through the Jhalawin country, the 
Bizanjaus guarded the route between Nil and the Las Bela frontier. 

In the time of Mir Mahmud Khin I (1703-4) an Afghan caravan 
was looted, and the Afghans represented the case to the Khin at 
Khuzdir. Mir Kahcra, the Chief of the Bizanjaus, did not come 
to terms and was impertinent, which led to a fight between him 
and the Khan’s men and he himself -with 70 of his men was 
killed at Miri Bbut mound. Later on the Khan compensated 
the Biianjau by giving the chief the Bent land in Mashltae and 
by recognising his minor son (the famous Fakir Muhammad, 
father of Mir Kahcra) as the Chief of the tribe. The Bizanjans 

have always behaved well towards the Khan of Kalat. During 

his exile, Mir Nasir Khan II was given protection by the Bizan- 
jau in Nil and Mir lvhudidad Khan when deposed by Shcr Dil 
Khin received similar treatment at their hands. Nftben Mir 
Khudddad Khan, in the early days of his reign, was in consUnt 
disagreement with the Sarawan and the Jhalawin Chiefs, the 
Bizanjau Chief always acted the part of a peace-maker. 

The Bizanjaus own the lands known as Nawra in Bhag, which 
*ere given to them as mum, or revenue free grant by Mir Mahmud 
Khan I under a sanad, dated 1225 U.; of these lands half belong 
to the Bizanjau Chief and the remamder in equal shares to the 
Umrunis and the Tambraris. By a sanad dated 124$ H., Mir 
Mebrab Khin gave the Bizanjau the tracts known as Bakhshu, 
Untuin and Hasil in Bhag which are distribuied in the same 
proportion as those of Nawra. 

The Chief of the tribe is Mir Kahcra who is about G5 yearB of 
, p u t the duties are actually performed by his son, Mir Fakir 
Muhammad, who is about 45 years of age. MirFakir Muhammad 
considered the cleverest and most active man among all the 
J| nlawin Chiefs, and has considerable influence in Kolwn and Kech 
h re there are a large nnmber of hi$ tribesmen. Mir Karatn 
Kliin son of MirHammsl, brother of Mir Kahcra, is also a man of 
omnni? the Hammeliris. Owing to certain land dis- 

unporiance among c * 

i : r i nt Dresent on good terras with the chic f. The head- 
pules lie 1,01 * 

of the Tambriris is Hiji Alla Dina Alain Khinzai Gajizai 

. • . nrn ii h Shaft Muhammad, the head of the Umriui 

who lives in urnucM. 
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clan, is about 40 years of age and lives At Teghip in Nal. Hia Population, 
son, Muhammad, when levying mdli was killed by the Mohammad 
Ilasnia in 1902, and since then the father has not been on good 
terms with that tribe. On the strength of a tanad granted io 1246 H. 
by Mir Mehrab Kbit), Shaft Muhammad claims a abare of 
C annas per camel in the duty levied at N41 on all exports and 
imports, but has not been so far able to enforce hia claim. Mir 
Mandsv MamJav/.ai (about .*>5 years of age), who i* -he headman of 
the Siahpuds lives at Khurtnaistan in Nal, and is a man of impor¬ 
tance and inflaence among his tribesmen. WheD Mir Folad, and 
Mir Lalla were, respectively, the Chiefs of the Siahpads and of 
Kharan, the latter used to levy transit does on merchandise passing 
between Shahdadzai and Grcaha. A quarrel ensued between 
them on the tract known as Siah Marav in Pariko when 
95 Siahpads were killed. Subsequently, a compromise was 
arranged by which Mir Lalla gave his daughter Bibi Naz in 
marriage to Mir Folad. 

The Mirwdris are an important Brdhui tribe, bnt owing to Mfrwiru. 
a misapprehension no estimate of their popnlation was obtained in 
1901. The principal Ruj-o-kabila clans of this tribe in Jhalawan 
are the following : G wahrarozai, Karamshazai,, Fakirzai, Sumar- 
zai and Jiandari. They all claim a common descent from Miro, 
epetk'westeru Baluchi, and consider themselves Baloch rather than 
Brahui. Their origin and history is fnlly described under 
History- The mt/i-paying section* among them are the Halid, 

Kotwal, Gazbur, Kallcchav, Jalambari, Rustamdri, Saldhi, Kanar- 
zai, Korak, and Gujjar. The Jhalawan Mfrwdris are principally 
found at Parwar in Mashkae ; aud in the vslleya of Nondrav, 

Pclur ( and .Ida, where they own lands which are known as the 
Mirwari country. The Gwahrimzsis reside in Pirdndnr, Pelar, and 
Jau, the Karamahazais in Nondrav, the Fakirzai iu Mangnli Kalat, 

Bcdi, and Kolwa; and theSumdrzaia and the Jiandaris in Mashkae 
and Nondrav. The ind/»-p*ying section* wander about with their 
flocks in hill* adjoining the Mashkae river and throughout the 
Mirwari conntry. OwiDg to demands for mdli, many of these 
j«ople have migrated to Bdla and other places. 

The headman of the Jhalawan Mirw.iris it Khadddad Fakirzai, 
who, among his own tribesmen, has the title of Jam, i and livei in 
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roviLATioK. Nondrav; Malik Din&r, 9on of the late Ahdul Karim, the Khan’s 
ndib in Mashkne anil Kolwa and Mir Kadir Baklish (about 
years old) ot diiu are also men oi importance. 

Tlie Mirwaris, after the war with the Jadgnls, had many internal 
feudB, and their feuds with the Xaushirw.inU form the subject ut 
numerous ballads. When they became weak, their neighbours, 
the liizaujau, began to gain the upper hand, and the late Mir 
Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau, the Kh.in s ndib iu Kech, induced 
* man)’ of the Mirwaris of Jau and Aw.iran in Kolwa to Bell their 
lands to him for nominal sums of money, thns gradually gaining 
influence and power in Jau. At a later period, M ir Ahdul Kainn 
Fakirzai Mirwari, the Khan’s ndib of Kolwa, placed a check on 
the aggression of the Bizanjau, joined hands with Mir Baloch 
Khan, Naushcrwani, and picked a quarrel with the Bizanjau in 
Kolwa, which resulted in a fight in which Hasil Khan, the only- 
son of Safar Khan, brother of Mir Kahcra, the Bizanjau Chief, was 
killed. The matter was decided by the Agent to the Governor- 
General in 18bl. 

KambrdriB. The Kiimbrari tribe (4,315) comprises the Sobizai, which is 
t he dominant section, the Barauzai, the Miranzai and Kbuahsilzai, 
all of which are exempt from payment of mdli. The goshi 
sections of the tribe are the Kiazais and Sheikh Abmadis. The 
headman of the Kambraris, Sardtir Ktidir Bakhsh, son of Mir 
Saadat Khan, who was born about 1955. lives at Tok uear Rodenjo 
and sometimes in Gidar and is a man of considerable influence. 
The Baranzais live in the Mastung valley, the Miranzai in Nimargh, 
and the Khushalzais in Mashkae, Khiiran, and Kalat. The 
Kambraris living in Norgama in the Zahri country are known as the 
lltazais. The Kiazais are a nomadic section and are found in 
Upper Jhalawan, Tok, the neighbourhood of Kalat, Iskalku, 
Khuzdar and Bngkwana. It is said that 8oha, the progenitor of 
the Soba/.ais, was a very avaricious man, and had a habit of 
annexing any object which caught his fancy in a tribesuiau’s house. 
On a certain occasion he happened to visit the house of Hasan 
Kiazai, who was living in Iskalku with the Shah warns and ordered 
him to kill a calf for him, which wa3 done. Soba then began to 
tube possession of other things in the hon.se whereupon Ha sail 
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killed him. The <*se was decided by the Khan, Naafr Kb4n I, Population. 
who ordered seven families of the Kiizais to be handed over to the 
successors of Soba and pay the poll tax in future to them- The 
Kiazais in Jhalawin are the descendants of these seven families. 

The Sheikh Abmadi are chiefly found at Khurmaistan in Nal and 
a few in the neighbourhood of Wad and Mashkae. 

The origin of the Kambraris is uncertain; one tradition affirms 
that they are descended from one of the sons of Imam Rambar, 
named Kambar. Masson includes them among the Mirwaris, 
while according to Maitland they are not connected with one 
another. According to another tradition they are descendants of 
Kambar, a slave of Hazrat Ali, and are considered to be of 
Abyssinian origin. But the general belief among the people 
themselves is that Kambar was one of the seven sons of Mir 
Ibrahim and that they are, therefore, collaterals of the Ahmadzais 
and Mirwaris. 

The Gurgnari tribe ( 3,025 ) derives its name from gury, a wolf, Gurgniris. 
and they claim to be of Koreish Arab origin. According to local 
tradition they are descended from Mir Gurgin, broJier of Miro, 
the progenitor of the Mirwiris- They are divided ipto Shihbegzai, 

M iranzai, Azghalza', Mahmudani, Usufdri, Siihizai and Kbidri 
elans, all of which except the Sbahbtigzai, which are the dominant 

clan, pny vidli. 

The headquarters of the tribe are at Chad in the Gidar 
valley where the Chief has a small fort. The Mfrinzai live in 
Lakorian ; the Azgbalzai in the Ornach hills arid along the Porali 
river; the Mahmudanis in Saruna, but some of them wander in 
the Kbaran bills; the Usufiris in Lakoriiin, Pordli, and some in 
Sho.arud ; the Siubizaia in Lakorian and Nal and some in the 
Mastung valley ; most of the Khidria reside in Kolwa and Panj- 
gur and a few iu Lukoriin. 

The bravery of Mir Gurgin or Gorgiod is specially noted in the 
Mlrwdri-Jadgal war poem. Ilis share of the country was half of 
'J iitiik, Gozhdnghsn as far as Khulkunkad in Surab Talley, I-ako- 
ri.ii., **.l,e upper part of Chad in the Gidar valley, a kdr<: in Ji bri, 
and l lie tract of country from Jcbri us far us the Jauri pass, 
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Population, Khiiunduu ot the part of the valley between Rodcujo and Haji'ka 
and the Dashtd-baddu of Rodcnjo. 

Ali Muhammad, grandfather of the present Gurgmiri Chief, had 
a fight with All Muhammad, Rodcni Chief, near the present Uodcni 
village in which the two ChiefB met their deaths at each other’s 
hands. 

Sardar ShahbAz Khin, the present Chief (190G), succeeded his 
father, Sardar Muhim Khan, who died in 1903 at Sibi on his return 
from the corooation D arbdr at Delhi, lie belongs to the Shah- 
begzai clan and is connected by marriage with the Tambniri Bizan- 
jau, the Kainbrdri, the Bdjois, the Sutnalaris, and the Sasolis. 
Sardar Muhim Khan married a wife from among the Mirwiiria 
and later on another from the Dehaais of Kharun, a daughter of 
Kddirdad, the famous camel breeder in Kharan. By this latter 
wife he left two young sons. The Chief receives a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 300 from the Kaldt State and provides 4 so^vars 
for the Zahri ihdna. 

BumaUiri. The Su^ialari or Sumaldni. as they are sometimes called, are 
the descendants of Mir Sumal, one of the brothers of Miro, the 
progenitor of the Mirwdris. Sumal did not, however, join the 
Mirwdria in their war againit the Jadgdlsand did not, therefore, 
receive any ahare in the land bo obtained. The Saidzais, one of 
the strongeBt clans of the Sutnalaris, are of Afghan origin. 

The Sumaldris were estimated tc number 3,275 in 1901. Tho 
principal clans exempt from mdli are the Hotmdnxai, the domin¬ 
ant sept of which, the Shadenzai section, reside in Shorarud in 
the Qnetta-Pishin District aod in Kahnak in Sarawdn ; the 
Muridzai, Mahmuddni, and Sakhtaki. The revenue-paying sec¬ 
tions include the Burakzai Sheikh Hu^aini, Balokkanzai, Saladzai, 
Gwahramzai, Dadiizai, Loki-Tappor., Sikhi, and Rdzdnzai. Tho 
headquarters of the Chief are at TobH in the Gidar valley where he 
has a small share in a kdies. The Saiadzai live in Koda and Konisk, 
where they have occupancy rights. The rest of the Sutnalaris 
are nomada and wander with their flocks in Maahkae, Oivaha, * 
DrikiLv, aod other parti of the Mengel country. 

The SumMris have abed reputation as robbers. Their present 
Chief i> Bhat Khan, born iu 1082, who lives <u Toba, but Lho 
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affairs of the tribe a<e managed by his guardian and ancle, M/r Ali Popclitiok. 
Mur^d. This man gave troablc for some time, and waa accused 
of three murders and of a number of thefts, and though summoned 
two or three times by the Political Agent in 1899 refused to attend. 

On the 2oth of Octobej, 18'J9, his village, Toba in Gidar, was 
surrounded aud bis property sold by auction, and he and his ward, 

Bhii Khan, tendered their submission to the Political Ag~nt through 
Alir Mehrnlla Khan Raisani, Nazim of Makran, and Sardar 
Muhfm Kh4n Gurguari. This example had a salutary effect ou 
Sardars Shakar Khan Mergal, Pahar Khan S.lsoli, and Mazur 
Kh4n Bajoi who were not at the time behaving well but therenpon 
submitted and had their disputes settled. 

The Kalandrinis (6,308) are descendants ofKalandar, a brother Kalandrama. 
of Miro, the progenitor of the Mirwaris. The dominant clan is 
the Ferozsbizai, to the. BhadiDzai section of which the Chief 
belongs. Other clans exempt from rndli are the Sunjnrzai and tho 
Shadcnzai. 1 he clans liable to pay contributious on marriages 
and deaths (Aiy/dr nod purs) to the Kalandrani Chief are the S.ihak- 
zai, Uiranzai. Lahrjzai, Jallabzai, Chanderwiiri, Hasanari, KhiJ.ro, 

Baddajan. Burakzai Srnailzai, Siahizai. Darweshzai, Lotaii, and 
Salaihizai. It is stated that Mir Nasfr Khan I aisigiu d to Mir 
Kalandar, in recognition of his services in the Meshed war, his 
right to levy a sheep from the Kalandrauis. TLeir Chief, therefore, 
levies from each family two sheep annually instead of the one which 
is taken by other tribal Chiefs from their gut hi clans. 

The present Chief of the Kalandrauis is Ali Muhammad, sou of 
Fcrc ’.sha, who lives at Tutalc where he lias a fort. JYr zsha is 
still living hut after his pilgrimage to Mecca in 11*03. lie resigned 
in favour of bis son. 7 he Kalandriims live in IYitak audits adj<>iii> 
iug bills and some in Porili, GiJar, and Korichav. 1 her com bin 
tlockowDing with cultivation and have only uuii rigated lands. 

The Rodenis are descended from Rod. u, on c of the sev< n sons of Rodims 
Eriho or ’ ahim, but it is sometimes assorted that Rodui the 
progenitor of the tribe waa born of a concubine. Most of the 
Kodenia live in the Sarawin country. Their nnmber in Jhaiauan, 
in 1901, waa 1 , r oCb and included the following sections : Yakub 
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jhalawan. 

Khanzni, the dominant clan, Zahrowi, Jamil™, JianJz.i ,„d 
~ • h n ROd “ n ' CbiefcI “ini9that tbe Pir Kiris of Gurgfo. 

^T, D,9lratar ' ,i * W,t0 W«‘-» ■*» to him, a 
1 b he has never been able to enforce. 

and Gid^ alRVriin chiefly own landa and w “ter in Surdb 


Mir Muhammad Khdn, Bahddcr Khdnzai, Yakub Khdnzai, who 

Z ? ooo JearS ° f ° ge aDd lives iD S ^ f ^ the leading man. 
From 1898 to 1900 he served a, Khan s ndi6 in Khuzdar The 

present Chief is Habfb Khan who is a minor and the duties are 

performed by his grandfather and guardian, Mir xMuhammad Khan. 


The Sajdis are regarded bj some writers as of Scythian origin, 
being descendants of the aucient Sagetae and part of the force 
that came from the north with Alexander. The dominant section 
of the tribe in Jhalawan are the Sakae locally known as the Saka- 
zai, who seem really to be of Scythian origin. Sdka still exists on 
the borders of the Caspian. Captain Temple, Political Agent, 
Kalat, held that the Sdjdi were true Baloch, but owing partly to 
intermarriage had become gradually amalgamated with the 
Jhalawan Brdhuis. According to local accounts the Saidis first 
appeared about 18 generations back, from the north, and estab¬ 
lished themselves in the Gichk valley near Faujgur where the 
ruins of their ancient villages, Sdka Kalat, still exist. 


In 1901 the total number of Sajdis in Jhalawdn was esti¬ 
mated to be 6,063. The principal rdj-o-kabila clans are the 
Gichkizai, Mahmuddri and Ahmeddri, while the md/i-paying clans 
are the Sdydri and Sangor. The Gichkizai clan is .subdivided 


into the Sdkdzai to which the Chief belongs; the Makakdri, Biznari, 
Temurari, Usnfari andSnndwdri all of which are kabila, while the 
llhdct, Ajibdni, Gador and Notdni are aliens and were admitted 
into the tribe on condition of payment of nuili. The Ahmeddri 
are said to he Rind Baloch while many of the other clans are of 
Jadgdl stock. The Sdkdzai are ehietly found in Ddrddn in the 
Grt'sha valley, the Ahmeddri, Saydn and Mahmfidari in lower 
GKsha and at Kaudiri in Mashkae, the Sangor in Kech, Pasai and 
Boaol, the Bhdct at Drdkopi-dap in Panjgrir. 
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The fend of the Sfjdis with the Muhammad Hasnisof Jcbri has Population 
been mentioned in the account of the lafcter tribe. 

In olden time* the SHjdia contributed 300 armed men ag $&*. 

They hare no gham land in Kachhi, but own lands in Gn'sba, 

Sijid, Koda and Koriak, the last named three valleys being 
actually cultivated by SumaUri tenants who pay rent to tbo 
Mabmtidiri and Ahmodari landlords. 


The present Chief of the tribe ia Mir Sika. 

The S&jdis are a peaceful tribe and are connected by marriage 
with the Bisanjau and Rodenia of Gidar. The Chief himself and 
the Haibuiri section of the Mahmudari are Sunni Muhammadans, 
while almost all the remainder of the tribe belong to the Zikn 
sect. They all apeak western Baluchi, and owing to their differ¬ 
ence of faith do not visit localities where they would not be free 
from molestation by the Sunnis, though they often migrate to 
Kolwa and Kdch where they are welcomed by their co-re igioms s. 
A considerable number have, however, emigrated to Las Bela and 

to the Karachi District. 


The Nicbfiri. in 1301 Here estimated to number 1,830 end 
though now numerical, in.ignific.nt ere undoubtedly . very 
ancient tribe. The tribe gave it. n.me in former dare to the Er.ibui 

capital, which i. mentioned in the A,n-i-Akbar, a. Kalut-i-mchi.ro 

Later it became known a. K.lit-i-B.loch, According to local 
truditiona -Vicbfiri. are Aliko.ai Afghina. Their progenitor Aliko 
miffrated with hi. flock., from Afghfioi.tin to the Nichara country 
-hth waa then in the po..e..ion of Hamir. a Jadgal. who reded 
in tho Bamiri valley. Mil.., • Rind Boloch. and Bangui the 
progenitor of the Bangui..! Brihms, came later to' ™ 

d with Aliko, killed Hamir, took the country and divided it 
“"no themeelve.- The principal clan, of the X lei, iris arc the 
h . dur KUuzai, Bhadimai, Kbwaahdadrai, and Ghnlamzfti, 

h'ch mav be * dde<i tbe L#brakl * a branch of lbo 
t ° d W B rgblmMi, » lection of the Lthri lTibe * N ° ne ° f thcS ° 

tribaamen pay **7 * the N * ch ‘ ri Chief ’ but * ive ll,e U9Ual 

couiributioni on the occasion of a death or a marriage m his 

family. 


Sicbiria. 
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The Lahraki and BrAbimziii are all nomads, while the other 
c ana mainly reside and cultivate in NichAra. Some NicbArU are 
also found in Sarawan. 

It appears that up to the time of Mir Nasir fvhio I both the 
■chans and their neighbours, the Pandriuis, had direct relations 
with the Khan without the intervention of th» Zahri Chief. In 
the time of Mir Khudadad Khan man, Nichiiri, enlisted in hi. 
infantry regiment. On the death of their Chief, in 1891, a di.pnte 
arose in the family as to the auccession, and a atate of anarchy 
continued in which the two leading men, Did Muhammad and 
Daud Khan, were killed. In 1902 Fazal Mohammad was chosen 
as the hesdmsn by a council of elders ; he died in 1904 and waa 
eucceeded by his minor son, Ganhar Khan. Mir Fateh Khln 
Musdzai, son-in-law of the late Fazal Mohammad, i. a man of 
much mauence and directs the affair, of the tribe a, gu, rdi . B 
of the headman. He displayed conspicuous bravery in the 6ght 

against Sardar Ganhar Khan in 1893 on which occasion he rewired 
several wounds. 

m 1901 the number of Pandrdni, eetimated to be 340. 
They are d.v.ded mto the following .actions : Muhammadzsi. th, 
dominant section, MoUm Rsmazdnzai or Ramadaozai. 7. r rakzai 
and Jogfzai. The parent stock is admitted to be of Ri„ d Baloch 
ong.n, and the Jogizais sre considered to be of alien and inferior 
stock. The I andraois have generally held aloof [,„ m the Zahri 
Chief and have, hkc the NicWris, maintained direct relations with 
the Khdn. The present headman .. Fateh Muhammad, of Go) 
Muhammad, who with his clansmen lives in Tandran hot most of 
the Pandrinis are nomad flockownrrs, grazing their amm.l. in the 
Shekhr, and Iskalku hills, ,n the neighbourhood of Gazg A 
number of them have, during the last fifteen years minted 

Shikdrpnr and Karachi ili.tricis in Sind where they sre engsged 
in agriculture. 6 ® u 


The Pandrinis used to supply 200 men a. , nd their 
were subject to payment of revenuo to the Khan known a. i 
kalang. The former took the shape of 6 maund. of niadd °" ““ 

Is no longer imposed, as madder is not now cultivated, while th' 

Utter conaiats of C gunu or about .^0 maunda of rice nl* . * * * 

per annum. 
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The Rckizaii, who in 1901 numbered 1,277 in Jhalawan, claim PopDLAT o!, ‘ 
a connection with the Regi or Rcki Baloch of Mashk.U. Rcki 
their progenitor ib 8»id to bare migrated with his brother, Fakirc* 
from Mishk l to Gidar. llo had a prettj daughter who was 
married to Mir Nasir Khan I, and bore him a 30 i, afterwards 
Mir Mahmud Khan I. During the reigns of these two Khans the 
llcki/.ais were by their favours, enabled to enrich themselves ; 
th. 7 were given the Surkh spring in Surah, and later on purchased 
land in Gidar. Their main sections iu the Gidar valley Bre the 
Khairazai, Gwaramzai, Afghanzai, and Laskari/.ai, and the groups 
connected with them are the FaluWai, Mnhaminadzai, Jangizai, 

Sabagazai, Sabzalizai, Mullazai, Surkhi, &gdzai and Chaunk. 

The Kckizii headman is not entitled to levy mdli from any of his 
tribesman. The Rckizaia are bettled in Gidar and in Damb in the 

.Surah valley. 

Their leading man is Mir Mdsa Kh&n, who was born in about 
Ih28. He served the Khan of Kaldt, as ndi6, in Sdrab, Lahri, 
and Mastung and fmully as his wakil, but fell into disfavour in 
UK)1 and resigned his post. lie is now settled iu Gidar, where 
he owns a considerable amount of land and water. 

The Brahuis are hardly to be surpassed in activity, strength Charac.^ 
.nd hardiness, being alike inured to the cold or the mountainous tribeb . 
regions and the heat of the plains. Their natural f.ghtmg 
qualities are by no means despicable. They are slightly inferior 
in physique to the Afghans, but quite as brave and far more 
| ia rdy and enduring. They are excellent mountaineers and shoot 
very well with their inferior weapons. The Jhalawau Brahms 
arc considered superior with their firearms. The women of the 
Bizanjau tribe arc considered very handsome and so are those 
f Nic hara ; the latter are very dexterous in needlework and 
produce fine specimens of embroidery in silk. But the complexion 
f the ordinary Brahui women soon becomes bronzed inconsequence 

of exposure and they assume a hardy, masculine appearance, l'ut- 

tir.ger who visited the country in 1810, gives the follow ing account 
of the general character of the Brahuis as compared with that of the 
lUloctr •“The Brahms are equally fathfu in adherence to their 
-- loUio^ s Truvald in Ba\ucUsta*, page* 71 and 7*. 
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Po “ Z77 ::\r " 7 < ho,pitabie ** ih ° *•«*««. on «. 

and indu^riouadl 0 ".^ 1 * Tt* ** ” * m ° re 

that avstem of rap'ioe 6,r . h,blts a '° d ^' d adlj avers. from 
can wo fairly ascribe'this ” P “* J b ? ,h « « ll « i »- 

■n personal braver, and ° d" 7 '“ te *S 0od ° ne ‘ tor 

the Brahuis . re esteemed . ^ #f P ri,alio113 *“ d hardships, 

n _: h . uperior to tbe inhabitants of all the 

ZXZlZTil their Chiefs “«*• * — ~ 

the Ba „ h s , .', T "‘° US trib “ * nd «»» —* 
let'b e ’ T P '° plC lr ' e 1"‘"F tenacious -of their 

eapeetabthty though they obey them from a different feeling 

In manner they are mild end inoffensive, though very Unc fd 
and uncouth ; hut .a the l.ttir i, evidently the effect of a !^ 
oddly knowledge and guile, their awkward attempts to be 
o.nl ple.se, because we see that they .re incited to make them b, 
a natural propensity to oblige, unaccompanied by any interested 
-not,;.. They are free from the worst traits of the Baluchi, 
whtch are comprised in being avaricious, revengeful, and cruel! 
and they seldom look for any reward for their favour, or service, • 

the,r gratttude ,. lasting, .„d fidelity such, that even the Baluch 

Chief, retain them a. their moat confidential and trustworthy 
servants. 1 

“ r " the latest authority, describe, the 

Brdhu, as of middle size, square built, „,d sinewy, with asbh.ro 

face, high cheek bones, and long narrow eye,. H,s nose is thin 
and pointed. Hi. manner is frank and open ; though active, hardy, 
and roving he incomparable with the B.loch a. a w. rr i or , but 
he make, a good scout. • • With few ezc.ption, the Brahui i, 
mean, parstmon.oos, tod avaricious, snd be i, exceedingly idle 
Ho ts predatory but not a pilferer, vindictivo but not treacherous’ 
and generally free from religious bigotry. Hi, extreme ignorance 
i, proverbial in the country side: ‘If , 00 have never seen 
ignorant hobgoblins and monotein-impe come snd look at the 
Brtihui’. *’ 

According to local aceonnts, the dominant classes, and well-to-do 
People in almost ever/ tribe diUcr somewhat from the generality 
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of their brethren in at much a. they lead a comparatively easier Fornmiorr. 
life and are in con.eqneoce delicate. To be a good (hot, good 
horseman, and conrageona ie their pride, and they often indulge 
in coursing, shooting, and horse-races. The peasantry and 
nomads are on the other hand hardy and laborious. The 
Zarrakaais among the Zahris are noted for their bravery and 
hospitality and the Shahisai Meogals are rightly proud of some 
of their brave Chiefs, men like the late Wali Muhammad Khan 
and Niiruddin. who have left a mark on the hiatory of the tribe. 

Masson consi lered the Muhammad Hasnis " to be the bravest 
and most savage of the Baloch tribes.” The Hotm4naai Sisolis 
have a reputation for fearleamese and especially for prowess in 
hand-to-hand fighting, but are at the eame time noted for their 
astonishing ignorance. The Sijdi. are brave, hut owing to the 
peculiar tenets of their faith are prone to bigotry. The Snmaliris 
were in old times considered the worst robbers in the country 
The Pandranis are known among their neighbours as the haft- 
hU or seven in', bag. This nickname ha. it. origin in the 
following slorv, illustrating their Spartan qualities. On a certain 
occasion, a snake lay hil in a akin in which flour wa. kept. 

Seven Pandrinis, one after the other, pnt in their hand, to take 
out some flour and each was bitten in his turn, but not one 
would cry out or let the neat know what had happened. 


The anthropomatrical measnremr Is of some of the principal 
tribes taken in 1903 showed the following re.ult. _ 


Tribe. 

Avenge 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Average 

Naa&l 

Index. 

Average 
8t*t a re. 

Average 

Orblto- 

Naaal 

Index. 

• / 

KulaiiJr^Q* •• 

820 

59 8 

C. M. 

• •• 

121-2 

Miniani (fcuhri) 

800 

63-1 

1C61 

116 4 

iluhammail Ilasni •• 

81-9 

60-9 

1671 

115-9 

Mtogal 

82-8 

54-5 

• • • 

120 C 
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Population 

Inferior races. 


Tho inferior races are represented by the KhAn’s tdua (0,24f»), 
Nakibg (806), Loris (4,177), end servile dependants (5,103). Of 
these the first two, unlike the mass of the BrAhui, commonly hnve 
fixed abodes which they rarely leave, and are never of nomndic 
habits. Loris and servile dependants, of conrso acco nipauy their 
employers or masters. The majority of the Khan’s subjects and of 
the Nakfba are engaged in agriculture, and of the Loris in various 
handicrafts. The class of servile dependants are engaged in 
agricultural work and in domestic service. 

The people who cultivate the Crown lands of Kalat in various 
nidbata in Jhalawan are known as the Khan’s ulna or subjects, 
and, with the few exceptions which are mentioned later, arc under 
the direct administrative control of His Highness’ officials and 
have no direct concern with the tribal Chiefs. Dot of the 0,245 
persons estimated in 1901 to belong to this class, 2,087 aro 
Chhutt&s inhabiting the Kirthar range and Duriuro on the Sind 
border, end 4G8 are Marris. The territorial distribution of tho 
remaining 3,600 is as follows : 1,317 in the Surub nidbat compris¬ 
ing Nigharis (1,094), Allzai DchwArs (228); 537 in Masbkae 
nuibat including Kchars (473), Shnhwanis (64); 238 in Khatdur, 
Kurds, and G&zgi (170), Maliks (42) and Kambrari (2G) ; 575 in 
Baghwana, Kurd (04), ShAhozai (116), Kambrari (G4), Kiuzai 
(92), Bandija (100), AsiAbi (19) ; and 1,023 in Zidi, Karkh and 
Cbakn, Kori (211), Akhundani (94), AjibAni (106), Karelo(165) 
and JAmot (447). Those residing in the Zidi, Karkh and Chaku 
valleys olaim an eqnal status with the SAiolii owing to many of 
tbe Jamots hiving entered into matrimonial connection with them 
and with the Jattaks; they, however, pay revenue to tbe KhAn, and 
his nd\h exercises full control over them. The PandrAnis in Pand- 
rAn, the LotiAnia, Rajs and KambrAria in NorgAma plain, the 
DAnyas of Miahkbcl and the Gazgi Jattaks of Gazg were included 
among the Zahri tribe ; and thongh they are subject, in matters 
appertaining to revenue, to the control of tho KhAn’s a<fi6, they 
deal in other matters with the headmen of their clani and through 
them with the Zahri Chief. 

The Nakibs of Jhalawio claim connection with their compatriots 
in MakrAn, where t joy are also known as Darzadaa. Their number 
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in Jbalawan >•• estimated in 1901 to be 865, of whom 650 arc rorotaTiox. 
included in the Zahri tribe. Tbeee chiefly lire in the Mule pass 
where they cultivate aa tenants of Miiaiania and others, and some 
of them have acquired land by purchase. They apeak Brahui, 
hare adopted Brahui customs, and are gradually rising in the social 
scale. The remainder of the Xakibs (200) are scattered in 
Khurdar, Bighwana, Karkh and Cbaku and are engaged in 
cultivation (a» tenants) and some as weavers. They are treated as 
Khan’s ulus and are subject to the ndib of Khuadar. 

These curious gipsy folk are scattered throughout the country, Urb. 
and a number of them may be found attached to every tribe or 
tribal group. Those in Jhalaaan are known as the SarmastariB 
from Sarmast whom they claim as their progenitor and who accord¬ 
ing to their accounts was a brother of Ahmad, from whom the 
Ahmadaai Brahms are descended; but other tribesmen eons.der 
this claim preposterous. These Lons are either handicraftsmen 
such a. carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths, or musicians and 
reciters of ballads at marriage and funeral ceremonies m the families 
of leading tribesmen in whose guest bouts. the, also discharge the 
necessary menial services. They are under the special protection 
of the clans and tribes to which they are attached, and are very 
jealous of their privileges and rig! s. Those Loris who are not 
lettled, but wander abont the country, besides pnrsu.ng the occu- 
nations shove mentioned, practise jugglery, and the,r women are 
Lid to be expert, in palmistry and fortune-tcl ing The Lon, 
are known as rogue, and vagabonds and their petty tbtevmg and 
cheating are proverbial. The total number of Lons ,n the Ills- 

trict in 1201 wafl 4,1 <7. 

The servile depend.nt, known a. Ldngav or Khdnazdd are found 
; n almost every ratable boosehold and are meetly the descen¬ 
dant. of war prisoners brought m from lime to t.me by the 
Brdhni Inshhar, during the reign of Mir Naair Khdn I from 
Makrdn. To theie have been * Jdfd fresh sn Pl ,1 ‘* 8 fmilarly 
obUined in later year.. They are employed in household work, 
md also in agriculture and are well treated. In 1901 their 
noml in Jhalawdn wa. 5,103, of whom 1.558 were in the Bjmu- 
jau, 1,492 in the Mengal, 474 in the Muhammad Uasui and 
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Population. 


Hindu?. 


Religion. 


Islam. 


405 in the Gurgndri tribal area, the remainder being distributed 
oyer the Kalandriui, Kambrari, Nichari, and Rekizai tribes. 

The number of Hindus in Jhalawan is insignibcant, amounting 
in 1901 to only 3*1 souls. Most of them are temporary residents 
hailing chiefly from Ivachhi and Sind, and are engaged in trade 
at Surab, Nil, Khuzdar, Mashkac, Wad, and other important 
places. They are the financiers of the tribesmen, and arc 
specially protected by the Chiefs and headmen. They generally 
winter in their own homes and return to Jhalawdn in summer. 
They are not strict observers of caste, would drink water from a 
tribesman's mashalc and use his giiddle to bake bread on. The 
Hindus have a local place of pilgrimage at Shobro near Khnzdar 
which they call Asiapuri, where there is a spring of water, and 
where they hold the New Year’s fair in the mouth of Witdkh. 

The major portion of the population are Snnni Muhammadans 
but most of the Sajdis and some of the Muhammad Hasnis living 
in the Mashkac valley profess the Zikri creed. 

The Sainds and mullds alone know something, and even thev 
but little, about the forms of their religion. The higher classes 
are devoot in performing their prayers at the stated times, in 
keeping the fasts, and in setting apart a portion of their income 
for zaUt , but for the rest gross superstition takes the place of 
religion, and there is a general belief in the intervention of 
saints in the pursuits of daily life. These saints are invoked to 
cure disease, to avert calamities, to bring rain, and to bless the 
childless with offspring. Although the Brahuia are now p r0 - 
fesaed Sunnis, there are indications that they have been mDch 
influenced by Shiah doctrines during long subjection of the 
country to Pers.a, and mourning is to thi. day observed in man 
a village during the Muharram. The Sheikh section among the 
Mvmtals and the Sasolis are treated as . iacred class ^ 
credited with the power ,o exorcise e.il spirit, cure Vinots 
disesses. snd the former also w.th causing rain. S , iads t , 
an important part, and their amulet., charm,, and ble,,i„„ .1 
constantly in reqnest Unlike the Afghkn. ,he Brkbui. are Util 
adected by the fanaticism of the priesthood which ia Te % 
rt*pre6entod among them. Among the local Saiada and Tu//^ 
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the most influential men are Saiad GhoUm Shih of Kabfg in Poi olatioi 
Sin^ who exercises a Tmet influence more especially in the 
Khnzdlr nidbat. The 8ai&ds of MestUDg end Nichlra also 
commend considerable respect among the people. Among the 
common superstitions are the following: If some one calls to a 
Brihni as he is starting on a journey (pasgtotink) he must sit 
down before going farther. If, immediately after starting, a 
donkey brays, or a sparrow comes dying in front, or the ankle 
thong of his sandal breaks he most return home and start again. 

The cawing of a crow upon the wall of a house portends some 
calamity to the owner ; a girl who has only one brother will not 
wash her head on a Sunday lest some ill-luck befall him; a 
married woman must not wash her hair on a Wednesday for fear of 
losing her husband ; salt will not be given to a stranger aft-'r 
••onset for fe&r that the jack of the honse may be lost; the wild 
fig tree is neither cat nor burnt There is a general belief in evil 
spirits and their powars of theft and as s protection against them 
the grain on the threshing floor is encircled by a line drawn with 
a sword, and some twigs of the kitdnkur (Peganum harmala) 
together with the naked sword are planted in it until it can be 
measured for division. 

Ordeal by water is very common, and in pre-British days 
“ordeal by fire” was resorted to for the purpose of determining 
the innocence or gnilt of a suspected thief. A small ditch was 
filled with hot embers over which the accused was required to 
walk. If the man came out of the ordeal unhurt his innocence 
was held proved and the accuser was compelled to pay him some 
compensation. 

The Zikri or D£i religion is, as already stated, professed by the 
SA'dis, with the exception of the Chiefs family and the Habuari 
section ol'tbe Mahmud^ri clan, who are Sunnis, and also by some of 
the Muhammad Hasnis. A detailed account of the Zikris is given 
at pages 116—21 of Chapter I of the Malcrdn Gazetteer. The sect 
appears to be of Indian origin and was founded by one Muhammad 
of Dinipor in Jannpar, who is variously Blitted to have been an 
Afghin or a Saiad. He wandered to the Deccan, Gujrat and 
Biklner, Jaisalmcr, Sind, Kandahar.and Farrah where he uliimalcl) 
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Population. died, but the Zikria of Makr&n believe that from Farrah he 
visited Mecca, Medina, and Aleppo, and came to Kech where he 
preached his doctrines for ten years on the Koh-i-Murad. Their 
principal doctrines are— 

1. That the dispensation of the Prophet Muhammad has 
come to an end and he has been superseded by the Mahdi. 

2. That the Prophet Muhammad’s mission was to preach and 
spread the doctrines of the Koran in their literal sense, bat that 
it remained for the Mahdi to put new constructions on their 
meaning. That the Mahdi was in fact the Sdhih-e-tdivil of the 
Korin. 

3. That prayer ( namdt ) has been dispensed with, and that 
instead of namaz people should resort to zikr. 

4. That the fast of the Ramzdn need not be kept. 

5. That the recognised formula of the Muhammadan faith 
should be dropped and the formula la ildha illalldh, Muhammad 
Mahdi Rasul-ullah should be adopted instoad. 

6. That instead of zakdt at the rate of one-fortieth, ushr 
should be given at the rate of one-tenth. 

7. That the world and the goods of the world should 
be avoided. 

The orthodox Sunnis regard the Zikris with hatred, but most 
of their immediate Sunni neighbours do not object to have 
marriage relations with them. 

Occupation Owing to the tribal system of enumeration followed in the 
Census of 1901, no complete record was obtained showing the 
occupations of the people. The population may roughly be 
divided into four classes by occupation : landowners, cultivators, 
H >ckowner3, and artisans. 

Most of the population is engaged in agriculture combined 
with flockowning. The Chiefs, headmen, and their relations as 
well as other well-to-do people employ tenants, most of whom 
are servilo dependants with some tribesman who do not own 
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sufficient land to sopport them, while th« reft of the peasantry Pofplatios. 
cultivate their own lands. The principal classes engaged aa 
tenant# in Jhalaw&n are the following: Nighlria and Mnllasais 
in the 86r4b«Gidar Talley ; the Rais and the Lotiinis in NorgAma 
(Zahri), the Kdrda, Gaagis, Bandfjas in BAghwAna and KhnzdAr ; 

Jamota and others in Karkh and Chakn; the Koris in Zfdi ; the 
Kt-hars add Nakibe in Maahkae; LAngavs in Nil and Wad ; and 
a number of Mohammad Haanis and Bfzanjans have embanked 
fields in the MirwAri country where they hare occupancy rights. 

The NiohAris, PandrAnis, and Mnhammadzai Mangels of 
MamaiAwa cnltirate their own lands. Except snch of the 
tribesmen as possess irrigated lands, they generally supplement 
their means of livelihood by flocks of sheep and goats, a detailed 
account of which is given in Chapter II. The principal dock- 
owning tribes are the Mlngala, the SnmslAris, and theMnhammad 
II as n is. 

The artisans are chiefly derived from among the Loris, who 
are found in StirAb, Gidar, Zahri, KhnzdAr, NA1, Wad, and other 
important places. Their chief occupations are those of blacksmith, 
carpenter, bard, and musician. There are a few families of Nakib 
weavers in Karkh , and Chakn who weave coarse cotton cloth 

and some dyers in Nil, Wsd, Ornish, Khnsdir and Jin. 

• 

A t the head of each tribe there is a Chief or tard&r, whose poiijion 8ocia] life, 
is unassailable and the particular groap to which the tarddr belongs 
forms s small aristocracy which takes special precedence in the 
tribe. Within the tribe the precedence of eaoli clan, section, and 
sub-section is marked and defined, and the head of each inch group 
takes precedence strictly in the order of his group, Below these 
social equality is the rule. The Ahmadzais, as members of the 
reigning dynasty, take precedence above all others. Closely 
connected with them are the Iltdaaii. The social superiority of 
Loth of these groups is doe to their connection with the ruling 
family. Next to these, the Zarrakzaif, the head of tha JhalawAn 
division of tha BrAhoi confederacy, have social precedence above all 
Others. Tha question of sooiaj precedence los^ the Chiefs of 
different tribes In the jirgat and dorldrt is frequently in dispute. 
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Population. The first seat in darbdr ia disputed between the Zarrakzais and 
Utazaia ; the second is assigned to the Mengal Chief, the third 
also is in dispate between the Muhammad Hnsm and Magassi 
Chiefs though the latter was allowed to occupy it at the Darbar held 
by II. R. II. the Prince of Wales in March, 1000. The order of 
precedence among the rest of the dhalawiin Chiefs is as follows: — 
Bizanj&u, Musiiini, Jattak, basoli, Gurgmiri, ILiruni, Khidrdni- 
B^ioi, Kambrari, Sumalari, Kalandrani, and Sajdi. There are 
certain sections in each tribe knowu as khafi or goshi, the mem¬ 
bers of which are looked on as of inferior status, and below these 
again, in the social scale come the Channels (who are of Jadijal 
origin and constitute a small nomadic section of several tribes 
especially the Zahri) , Loris, Nakibr, and servile dependants with 
whom no self-respecting tribesmen of rdj-o-kiLila, wonld intermix. 


As already stated the members of the sarddr khcls or 
families ot the Chiefs have a recognised social position, and 
it is considered an honour to marry into these families. The 
tribesmen endeavour to intermarry among their own septs or 
among septs of a similar social status among other tribes, but the 
poorer classes do not object to give their girls in marriage to men 
of outside tribes, and this action does uot entail auy social Btigma. 
Many of the poorer classes give their daughters in marriage to the 
Jats of Kachhi, and this is remarkable as the Jats, as a subject-race, 
are held in great contempt. 

« 

The Brahui custom of taking and giving the news (ahiriil or rheL 
* habar) prevails in all parts of the district. The manner in which 
it is conducted is regulated by the strictest etiquette, and is a- 
follows: — 

W hen a new-comer arrives at a place where several members of 
a tribe are assembled, he offers the usual Musalmiin til'i'milai!: or 
“ peace he with you,” and is usually answered vvjth uci alail; >mus- 
ta lam ut with you he peace.” Should the mar. be of a superior 
status ail present rise and welcome him (f>u kliairat) who asks 
them to sit (/u/A Lbairal), water nnd tobacco ( hr-o-chilutn) are 
now offered ; this done the person highest in rank enquires the 
news. To an equal he would Say lend uhwal m mchrbani karak 
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(favonr me with yonr new*), to a person of middle class, tena F opuhtioh. 
ahwdldte a!c, and to an inferior ahtodl ka or give yonr news. The 
enquiries are not so profuse as in Sarawin and are limited to the 
welfare of the person concerned, his immediate relations, and gene¬ 
rally about his tribesmen. When the new-comer has done, the 
leading man amoog those present gives his news. The tribesman 
when giving news would genendly begin by good wishes for liis 
tarddr (tarddr nd durdkhi ), 

Hospitality is universally considered a duty, but the duty of Hospitality, 
entertaining strangers ordinarily falls on Chiefs, headmen, and 
other well-to-do people. Every village or settlement has a blanket 
tc-nt set apart for the guests. The guests are entertained accord¬ 
ing to their status ; a 6beep will be killed for a guest of rank, tarddr 
or headman, while au ordinary stranger must be content with 
what meals are ready. Bedding, grain, and fodder for the 
guest’s animals are also freely supplied. , The custom ia 
carried to such an extreme as to plunge many men of position 
into debt. 

Chiefs of the tribes and headmen of clans claim, from the Co-operation 

. among the 

group6 classed a 9 goshx °r khaji, a hereditary right to levy contn- tribesmen, 
butions on the occasion of a death or a marriage in tbeir family, 
the former being known as bijjdr and the latter as purs. They 
have a fixed rate, ordioarily one sheep per family. From their 
kinsmen, known as rdj-u-lcabila the headman cannot demand these 
contr-butions, but they are made voluntarily. The tribesmen 
an)0 ng tliemselves raise subscriptions ( b\jjdr ) on the occasion of 
marriages aod circumcisions, or when an individual has been reduced 
to poverty by unavoidable misfortunes through no fault of his own, 

,,r when he has to pay a heavy fine. These are made in cash or 
kind and regarded as debts of honour. Ou the occasion of a death, 
the km-men who come to condole with the deceased’s family bring 
with them a sheep, some corn or cash, as pun, and the family are 
fed for the first three days by their relations. The custom of pun 
even obtains in the ruling family of Kalat, and the Khan sends 
pi/ri at a rate which is fixed for each tarddr of the Jhalawin and 
Saruwan confederacy. The rates for the JbaJawdm Chiefs are as 
follows : — 
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Population. 


UaiKar. 


Food. 


Zarrakzai and Iltdzai, Ra. 21 ; Mingal, Mohammad Hasni, 
Magaasi, Bizanjau, aud Musidni, Ra. 19; Gurgndri, Sasoli, Jattak, 
Ivhidrani, Bajoi, Nichari, and Pandrdni, Rs. 11. These contribu¬ 
tions are sent by the Khan on the death of a Chief, or near male 
relation of his such as a son or a brother. In the case of sarddrt 
of high rank, such as those of the Raisdni or Zahri tribe the Khun 
ordinarily condoles with the family personally, in the case of a 
middle class larddr he sends his son or brother, while in the case 
of minor Chiefs and heads of clans the duty is performed by one 
of the Kh&n’s officials on his behalf. 

On the succession of a tarddr, the Khan oonfers upon him a 
khillat , the quality or quantity of which is also fixed as follows: — 

(1) Zarrakzai Chief—one Kashmere shawl, one piece of brocade, 
one horse with silver harness and one dagger with a golden hilt. 

(2) Miingal—same as Zarrakzai but without the dagger. 

(3) Muhammad Hasni, Magassi, Bizaojdn, And Musidni, each— 
one Kashmere shawl, a piece of brocade, and a choga, or loose over¬ 
coat of broadcloth ( mdhut). 

(4) Gnrgndri, Sasoli, Khidrdni, Jattak, and Bajoi—one Thatta 
lungi, a coarser piece of brocade and an ordinary ehoga. 

(5) Nichdri, Pandrani, aod other minor headmen—a Thatta 
lungi and a piece of malmal (cotton cloth). 

There is in vogue a method of co-operation known as Kathar or 
athar in accordance with which all the villagers and friends of a 
taminddr help him in erecting a hut or new embankment {band). 
or in repairing an old one; when thns employed, they andf their 
animals are fed by the person for whom the work is being done. 

The majority of the people have only two daily meals, one in 
the morning between 10 and 12 a.m. and the other at sunset. 
The former is called iwdra and the latter thdm. During the 
spring when milk is abundant many of the’ flockownera have 
only one solid meal, in the evening, subsisting mainly on milk for the 
morning meal. Only well-to-do people take a third meal called 
nihdri in the early morning which in summer consists of braad and 
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cards, tad ia winter of dttee and batter. Wheat is the staple food Populitio*. 

grain and is made into both leavened (lehamri) and unleavened 

(jyailri) cakes baked on a stone griddle (id/u). The unleavened 

cakee are more commonly in use. Travellers end shepherds on the 

march eat leurnu made by wrapping dough round a heated stone 

and putting it in the embers, or ihiti which is baked by putting 

the dough under hot ashes‘and embers ov heated sand. In the 

Mfrwdri country barley is the staple food grain, and in the Mdla 

pass rice, while the people of Maebkae like those of Makrin, 

largely use dates. The poorer classes in lower and western Jhala- 

win often substitute judri for wheat, making it into cakes. Porridge 

made of crushed wheat or pulse, and cakes of prith (millet) are 

also used. Ptiht or lot, s porridge made of half-parched barley 

flour, is considered a delicacy. 

a 

Mast of the people eat their bread plain; bat the ase of a pulse 
oa a relish is oommon in tbe Zahri country. An infusion of 
Mldneh, dried whey, is poured over pieces of bread to which boiling 
ghi and onions are added. Flockowners and others who own sheep 
and goats generally use butter-milk (khdmn ) with their meals. 

Freeh meat ie oommonly used by the Chiefs, headmen or well-to-do 
poople, among whom green tea is now finding favour. In the winter 
khadit or pattao, a kind of biltong, is used by the people in Upper 
JhelawioL It is generally made of matton. Sheep are specially 
fattened for the purpose and are killed about the end of October. 

Tbe carcass is skinned and cleaned and the spine and larger bones 
removed. It is then scored over with a knife and rubbed with salt, 
wrapped in a sack and set aside for the night to drain. Next day 
it is again salted, a stick is fastened as a spreader across each pair 
of lege and the whole finally suspended from a pole or a tree in 
the open. It is ready for ase in abont a month. It is examined 
from time to time and more salt and occasionally asofetida are 
rubbed in, if it shows signs of decomposition. 

When ready it is cut up and stored in a jar or sheep skin and 
U fit for use till March. Most people eat it once a week or 
on very cold days. Pieces of wheaten bread are broken into the 
gravy and eaten with the boiled flesh. It is usual to cook the 
kkudtt with puke when it is called Ithadit-o-pdti. 

u P 
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I'orur.Aiioir Tu. -i. 

»■«> ««. ^eti: of co ::7 7 d r k is th “ ot ,hccp ° r «-* - 

P ""~-Lover }h J„ 4 “ »" ™Uy kept by t,,e people 

own i rriM , T“ “ H ‘ b aod the «“>• P«. »nd those .bo 

d najL lit “ ,j . e Biih «■ l-W- 

Butter-milk ' ‘ ^ °' most P r 'P-a«oos. 

•Air A , consumed, neit in dem.nd to which is 

with “la." C " ° f b0 ' W Which *« dri ‘ d «><* mixed 


**'nitt and 


of M ; ,bemeB Z their SeaS ° n * Q 80me P lacea form ‘ho staple food 
1 1,0 P00r ' F - k d “-. 6-pes, .price,s. pomesrsnstes! end 

from' ^n - lt "' r 8 ' 1 /' L " ge <l “ ,ltitioa of dalM Me imported 
from Makran and the principal varieties comprise ku.nU 

” ^w a Upa pp a,j,cdn K r and fc.An.4o, Wild plants called garb J 

nd .orc.Afc, have long been employed as vegetables and young 

lucerne shoots are also not despised. ln Upper Jhalawi^ the 

fruit of the putaca khanjak (g,van) is largely used i„ .utumn 
and winter. 


’ Tobacco 15 U8ed generally throughout the district for smokin- 
and chewing, and for the latter purpose ia mixed with ashc", 
of narotnb (EpUira pachyclada). Snuff imported from India is 
used more especially by the elderly and the well-to-do. 

UteD8il8 - The cooking and eating utensils are few ; they usually consist 
of a tripod, a stone griddle, an earthen pot, another of copper, 
a few drinking bowls, and a wooden plate used both for kneading 
and eating. Skins of goats and sheep are in use in every honse- 
h°ld ard include khwa, for keeping water; hizdk for milk and 
curds ; sik for ghi; and kit for flour. Other articles in domestic 
use are made-.of goats' hair, such as jwdl, a sack for flour, handily 
»*r pa>zona on which bread is served. 


1‘ottinger and Masson, both of whom visited the country in the 
early part of the 19th century, were struck with the simplicity 
of the Drahui dress. The former remarked that “ the Brah i 

always dresses in the lame style, and whether it be summer or 

winter, freezing hard, or under a vertical sun, his whole 
clothes are comprised in a loose white shirt, a pair of trousers of 
the same texture, and a felt cap ; the shepherds sometimes wear a 
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DRESS. 


covering of white felt, made .0 as to wrap round the body and Population 
come to a peak above the crown of the head. The dregs of a 
female consiata of a long shift and a pair of trouaers, both of 
cotton cloth; and after they arrive at the age of puberty they wear 
over the former a kind of stays, made to lace behind, the fronts 
of which are decorated with ridiculoua devices of birds or 
animals worked in coloured worsted. 1 ’ This last garment, how¬ 
ever, is now absolutely unknown, and Fottinger probably mistook 
for stays the embroidered patches on the breast of the shift which 
are universally worn to this day. Masson states that “the men 
wear a loose upper garment or frock called kus , extending nearly 
to the feet and giving a disorderly and womanish appearance, 
iheir trousers were narrow at the bottom. 1“ or coverings to the 
head two or three varieties of chintz cap, Btuffed with cotton and 
fitting close to the head were in use, the Brdbui pattern ns well 
as that of Lumris of Las, being distinguished by a small tuft or 
button in the centre of the crown. The inhabitants of towns wear 
shoes while the nomads have a kind of sandal ; a broad leather 
thong, frequently highly decorated and punctured with embroi¬ 
dered boles, encircling the instep, the toes being exposed, while from 
this thong a more slender one passes round the ankles. Lungxs or 
turbans are not in general use. The women are arrayed in 
arge loose gowns which cover them from head to foot and wear 
10 trousers. The robes are ornamented with a profusion of 
leedlework in silks of diverse colours and patterns, a clu’ular or 
, large piece of cloth is universally worn, thrown over the head and 

'railing along the 6 round - Tlie head is moreovcr bounJ witl ' n 
.Het o[ black BtufI or silk. The women have a due proportion of 

rinkets as armlets, ear-rings, nose-rings, etc. Ornaments oi 

lazuli are very common. The women in towns, of the 

oltby classes, may dress in trousers, and may affect to hiJe 

heir facer on the appearance of a stranger, but these aie 

practices arising from imitation.’ 

The description given by Masson still holds good to 
onsidcrable extent, though among the well-to-do classes there ha- 
been an appreciable change. 

The ordinary dress of the poorer classes consists of a cotton 
rhirt (kui), coltou trousers (thalwai), a wrapper {kh ri), aud a 
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JHALAWAN. 


Population, cheap turban; the whole coating about Ra. 4 to 5. To 
thia ie added a long woollen coat (thdl) with open sleevea coating 
from Es. 8 to 5. On their feet the men wear aandala (chavat) 
made of leather, the coat being about Ra. 1-8, or of the dwarf palm 
leayea where thia plant growa. Shepherda wear a felt cap only, 
in few cases, however, it iB cotered by a turban of a cheap aort; 
other articles of their dress are of inferior quality, the whole 
coating about Ka. 4. 

The better claasea wear a muslin turban ( dot t dr ), tied over an 
Afghan peaked cap ( kulla ), a shirt (bus) reaching to the knee, 
made of white longcloth and calico and buttoning on the right 
shoulder, and baggy trousers (jhalvo&r). To the above are added 
a cotton wrapper (Jcheri) for Bummer wear, and a thick cotton 
wrapper (khes) in winter which coats from Ra. 3 to 6. On their 
feet they wear shoes imported from KalAt, Kachhi, and Mnltin. 
Chavatt have been replaced by shoes in the neighbourhood of 
Siir&b, Zahri, Nil, and Khuadir, and by individuals who have 
occasion to be in touch with Sind and Quetta. The total cost of 
sn ordinary dress is about Ra. 7. 

The rise in the standard of living is noticeable in the general 
improvement in the style of the dress of the more wealthy, many 
of whom wear good turbans (lung**), embroidered coats and 
cotton cloths of English manufacture are now in common use 
especially those known as idn and Ititibi. 

Women’* A woman’s dress ordinarily cossista of a long shift (*ii*) 
re,B * reaching the ankles, a pair of drawers (ihalwdr), and a wrapper 

(gud). The poorer classes do not generally nse the drawers. The 
shifts apd wrappers of the better classes are sometimes made of 
silk ; they are ordinarily of red cotton (altodn). For drawers a 
cheap striped cloth (aldcA.i) is popular. The phifti are richly 
embroidered in front. 

The total cost of a woman’s dress, in an average caae, ie about 
Rs. 16, but when highly embroidered pieces for the shirt are 
used, they ooit considerably more. On their feet the women 
wear a shoe ( mocAri ), that imported from Makrin being known a* 
lag had , the nomads use a sandal (char at). Every married 
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dwellings. 

woman possesses an ambroidered ahirt made of lUk or some good Fofulatioh. 

material and a wrapper which were presented to bor on the day 

of her wedding and are kept for uae on special occasions, but for 

common use a less embroidered garment of ordinary quality 

usually suffices. • The married women generally wear a red shirt 

and are further distinguished by wearing ear-rings ( panara ). 

Widows always put on a black or a white plain shift. Ornaments 
are conhned to cheap rings, worn in the nose and ears and on the 
hands and feet. Sheila and beads are in common use among the 

poorer classes. 

The men generally wear long hair (pithkav). Ths hair of the Hair, 
females is parted in the centre, made smooth and glossy by the 
application of Tarious gums, and brought behind the ears, whence 
it is plaited in two braids of three strands each, one braid on each 
side of the head. These braids are prolonged by false plaits 
(chotil) of worsted or silk, usually red in colour. The two thotil 
are connected about the lerel of the waist by a woollen thread 
rhoixlband ). The married women also wear short locks (*ul/) of 

hair on. each temple. 

TU nomadic popol.tion geoerdly lie i- blnnkct tent. (gidi,.) Dwelling, 
in the winter, »nd in .ummor in . tempor.ry .belter rn.de by 
spreading mate over pole. («««*)• The ,idd„. .re nmd. of go.f 
h .,r and generally con.i.t of 11 piece, (pit), the ordm.ry 
width of e.cb of which i. 8 hot, »nd lb. length from 15 to 24 feet. 

Three of lh.ee piece, etilched together form the fly .nd two etitched 
together form «cb of tb. four Welle. They .re .tretebed over 
curved wooden pole, known u gtrddr. In the front ofe.cb 
there ie n.o»lly » em.U courtyard fenc.d in by bnahee. A gtiin 

c„.u from R.. 2b * 30 * nd ,houli 1-1 f °' " W * 1 T “" 

Oi I the well-to-do c.n .fiord a eepw.ie giddn lot their flock., 

V„ . ru l, in winter tb. f.mily, l*n>be, kid., tod dl herd together 
.might in tb, KOI tent. Gidin. .re .1.0 n.ed by the cnltir.ter. 
in the epring .nd eummer end by perm.n.nt reeident. while on 
the march. The nom»d. ehiit Ihcir tent, ordinarily within their 
respective tribal jariedictione from pl.ee to pl.ee in ee.rcb oi 

„IU„ The g>dd» ie w.terproof. Tbe nomerou. enc.mpmcnte 
,,f tlicee bl.ck lent, form . oh.r«l«r..t.c f..tnr. of Lb, conotry 
during the ipiiog- 
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JH A LA WAS. 


FOPCLATIOn. 


Disposal of 
the dead. 


The p erm ancnt inhabitant in Upper Jhalawan have mod hut,. 

" ic in Zahn and Harboi have generally two storeys, while the 
houaea o! the ,arddr, and headmen often take the shape of forts 
for offensive and defensive purposes, the walls being loopholod. 
Ihe cost of these varies from R s . 100 to 300. In the Mula pass, 
KoUchi and Mashkac valleys, the huts (kudis) are made of tamarisk 
hurdles. The dimensions vary, the larger huts being often about 
20 feet by 10. Each family has usually two huts, one of 
which is the ura or family dwelling place and the other i, 

used for storing foddsr. A third hut for cattle (gh or grd) is 
sometimes provided separately. During the winter some of the 
permanent residents keep their cattle in an underground hut 
known as bond or khond. The huts are generally made facing the 
south and east in order to avoid the cold north winds in the winter. 
Caves in hills, known locally as bhdd, are somenmes u-cd by 
nomads in winter in Pandrau, Mimatawa, and the Uhrun hills. 


No beds or lamps are used by the majority of tho tribesmen, 
either settled or nomad, and the household furniture is scanty 
consisting generally of a few carpets, quilts, and pillows which are 
piled on one aide of the hut or giddn , skins for water, grain, Mont¬ 
and ghi , a stone griddle, some cooking pots and a handmill 
(nuskhu l). 

The method of burial usnal among Muhammadans is in vogue, 
the body being laid on its back with the head to the north and the 
face turned to the west. The mulld draws the kalima either on a 
strip of cloth ) which is wrapped round the forehead, or on a 

atone which is placed close to the head in the wall of the grave. 
Mourning lasts for three days in the case of a person over seven 
years old and for one day in that of a child. On the first day no 
food is cooked, but the family of the deceased is fed by friends and 
relations. Persons coming to condole with the family from a 
distance bring a sheep or some cash as an offering (purs) and aro 
entertained by the bereaved family. Id cast* of the death of Chiefs 
the headmen of clans and sections pay formal visits of condolence 
to the beir of the deceased on behalf of their clans and present t.i 
him a daltdr in acknowledgment of his position, the muli-paying 
subject* having to make other filed contributions (pun). 
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AMUSEMENTS AXD FESTIVALS. 

, . _ .* hasd and the other Popclatiow. 

Two stones are placed on a grave, one at the 

at the foot, those in cages of toriUri and headmen being larger 
and in such cages the grafts are often surrounded by low mud 

walls. 

The nomads, if on the march, temporarily inter a corpse (< *mdnot ) 
and when convenient remove it to the tribal cemetery. When a 
man dies childless (ai'wdr) sheep are killed, a stone cairn, an 
enclosure for a mosqOe and a miniature hearth to represent a 
gnest-house, are erected in hi# name on a public thoroughfare— 
these memorials being collectively known as bddofarr. The Zikns 
offer no prayer— nimd» jandsa —for the dead. 

The amusements are such aa one would expect to find amoog 
a wild and uncivilised people. The indoor game that is mo it 
popular is kat&r, which somewhat resembles chess and is played 
with 9 or 18 pebbles or piecea of wood known as the nuh-bandi or 
haxhdah-bandi, respectively. Boys play with knuckle bones ( biri 
or and are also fond of marbles (j jori). Mention may be 

made of the common amusement followed by Brdhnis, during the 
winter of assembling by the fire-side and solving riddles 
which are known as ehdeha. The most popular outdoor 
games are hu,j% or ju, a kind of prisoners base ; alUihddd, a kind 
of hide and seek ; wrestling (mal or bak ); and tilii which is played 
with bat and ball. Racing (jo), tent-pegging {netabdii), and 
dancing (cK6p) are also indulged in on festive occasions, such as the 
Id and at marriages and circumcisions. The chdp performed by the 
people of Nicharaand Zahri is famous. It is popular among both 
men and women. The dancers move in a circle, clapping their 
hands ; a Lori generally stands in the centre and beats the drum. 

Men and women dance in separate circles. Coursing is dons only 
by a few of the well-to-do. Shooting is considered an accomplish¬ 
ment and the variety of ibikdr known as wtr, bv which wild 

sheep are rounded up and then driven past the concealed 
sportsmen is especially affected by Chiefs and men of position. 

Singing is also ■ popular amusement, but is practised generally 
by Loria who make a speciality of ballada commemorating tribal 
heroes, each tribe generally poaaeaaing a musician whose services 
are requisitioned on feslivo occasions. Yoang lads often indulge 
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JBALAfFAK. 


POPULiTION. 


F**tivala. 


Shrine*. 


in reciting B«lnchi billidi and playing a kind of guitar called 
dambiira. 

The only festival* of oonsequenoe are the two Idt known as 
bhallu-id and chuna-id, which are celebrated at all villages and 
encampments ; on theie occasions horse races, tent-pegging and 
dancing form the chief amuaement. 

Shrines are ubiquitous, almost every village graveyard and 
important points on principal routes having a patron saint. 
Reverence for such saints is very strong among the whole of the 
population. The majority of these shrines consist of little more 
than a heap of stones or a rough mud or stone enclosnre, 
surrounded by some poles to which rags, horns of wild goats 
and metal bells are attached. The shrine of Pir Shih Kamil in 
Zidi is, however, enclosed in a solid structure. The best known 
shrines in the district are those of Pir Sultin Arifi in Norgima 
(Zahri), Sakhi Rsmadio in Rodenjo, Lalla Sulaimio in Sdrib, 
Pir Umar on the banks of the Simin river near Khuzdir, Pir 
Shah Kamil in Zidi, Pir Likha in the Mdla pass (a Bpecial resort 
of childless women), Husain Biri in Wartima near Chaku, and 
Pir Kalandar iu the Ledav river, a tributary of the Mdla. The 
shrine of Sultin in Zahri is much revered by the people and any 
offender who takes refuge within its precincts is safe so long & a he 
remains there. 

Pir Umar’s shrine is on the banks of the Simin river, midway 
from Khuzdir to Wahir. The saint is said to have met 'with his 

death in Panjgdr where bis shrine still exists and where be is said 
to have dispersed the forcos of the Mongols by miracles and 
rescued the people of Panjgdr from farther trouble at their hands 
There is a pool of water containing fine fi*b, the preserve of the 
saint, and in it suspected offenders are tried by ordeal. 

The shrine of Pir Shih Kamil is in » m.gnifieent mausoleum 
at Zidi on the bank, of the Kolichi river. Hi. descendant, who 
reside at Nahig in Sind have immense influence in Khuzdir. aa 
they are credited with possessing power to inorewae, decrease.' or 
stop the water-supply of rivers and J idrhti. They are given 
oue-tbird of the produce of the Stats land* in Karkb R* joo 
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NAMES AND TITLES. 


per annum out of the iung proceed* of KhozdAr, and also levy Population 
varioua small contributions known as tuk in Khnxdar and Kalit. 

Both among girls and boys many names are to be found which Names and 
are possibly of totemistic origin. They are borrowed from trees, 
plants, and animals, such as gwani (pistachio), khati (olive), and 
malakhi (locusts); such names are, however, mostly confined to 
the servile classes and to the more ignorant classes amoog the 
BrAhuia. A totemistic name is given when previous children 
have died youog, the belief being that a child named after a plant, 
etc., will have a long life. In other cases the denominations used 
for men are those usual among Muhammadans while, in the case 
of women, names beginning or ending with Bibi, Kh£tun, Gul 
aod N it are popular, such as Bfbi'Nis, Gul Bibi, MurAd Khatiin 
Mah Nil or Niz Bibi, etc. Shortened forms of the long names 
given to men, such as TAjn for T4j Muhammad, Pakhu for 
Fakir Muhammad, etc., are frequently used. 

2fo oeremoniea are observed on the birth of a girl, and such is 
the dislike for a girl among the Zahria that a father whose first 
child happens to be a girl receives a sound shoe beating from bis 
near male relatives unless he offers them a sheep or goat as a 
bribe. The birth of a son is announced by firing guns and there 
are general rejoicings. Infants of both sexes are named on the 
aixth night after their birth, the former by female relations and 
the latter by the father in consultation with a mulld or some 
other pious man. The custom of naming the first child after the 
grandfather is common, and ia based on the consideration that it 
serves as a memorial. The title of $ardur, though officially 
used for the Chiefs of principal tribes, is locally employed 
by the tribesmen, for the heads of clans whose proper title 
is mir, a term also prefixed to the names of member, of the 
Chiefs family and other leading men. The titles arbdb and rail 
are used by the well-to-do peoplo among tho Khan’B tenants. 

Among titles possessing a religious significance may be mentioned 
the suffix sAciA, which is given to Saiads only, the term mulld is 
applied to ineu who have sjme pretensions to religious learning. 

Fpr Loris, who work as blacksmiths and carpenters, tho term of 
rourletjf is us la, and Hindus are similarly addressed as shuhukur. 

u b 
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JEALAWAN. 


rorrLATlOX. 

ltules of 
lionour. 


System 


A knowledge of the rules of honour (mayAr), which prevailed 
among the people before the British occupation and which still 
influence their actions to a great extent is not without importance 
from the point of view of administration, and a short reference 
may be made to them here. It was incumbent on a tribesman : — 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(~) r ^ ,,J fight to the death for a person who had taken refuge 
with him. The refugee was called bdhot and was always 
maintained by bis protector so long as he remained under the 
Litter's roof. 

(3) To defend to the last animsls and other property entrusted 
to him. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of the 
person and property of a guest. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a menial, or a 
boy who hnd not taken to trousers. 

(6) To cither pardon an offence on the intercession of a woman 
of the offender’s family or to dismiss the woman with a dress us 
a token of honour. Exception would, however, always be made 
in cases of murder due to adultery. 

(7) To refrain from killing a man who had entered the shrine 
of a saint, so long as he remained within its precincts. 

(3) To cease fighting when a mulld, a Saiad or a woman 
bearing the Aor^n on his or her head, or a naked sword in hand, 
intervened between the parties. 

(9) To punish both the adulterer and the adulteress with death. 

f In pre-British days if the parties were of equal position and 
influence, blood had to be avenged by blood : but if the relations 
of the deceased were weak, the matter -conld be compromised bv 
the payment of compenaation In cases in which tbo parties 
belonged to the same tribe and the off-nder himself was out 
<.f reach, bis nearest relation was slain. If, however, the 

"tfeuJcr belonged to another tribe, it was incumbent on tb« 
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BLOOD COMPENSATION. 

Aggrieved party to kill one of the section, clin, or tribe to PorcLiTio.y 
which the former belonged. Such • system wsa liable to 
indefinite extension, and led to interminable blood feuds which 
could only be checked if the authorities or friends intervened 
to arbitrate. The losses on either aide were then reckoned up 
and compensation was paid to the side which had lost most. 

The only departure from this rale is that in case of adultery. 

If the adulterer is able to escape, his other relations are not 
molested, the culprit being the only person on whom vengeance 
is wreaked. 

Might was right in days gone by and the position of the party Blood com- 

aggrieved was the principal factor in determining the price to be pensation. 

paid for blood; hence the compensation for a mulld, a Saiad, or 
a person belonging to a tarddr-khel or leading family was 
ordinarily double that payable for a tribesman. Similarly com¬ 
pensation for members of subject races each as Hindus, servile 
dependants and Loris was high in consideration of their usefule 
ness and protected position ; but in such cases no rates were fixed, 
indeed, a case occurred very seldom, a tribesman considering i- 
derogatory to attack any one not his rial or mat , i.e., a person 
of an equal status. The Loris were specially dreaded for thei 
ability to compose satirical poems and the compensation in their 
case is described to be aa much as Rs. 14.000 to Rs. 20,000. 

The general rate, as fixed in the time of Nasfr Khan I, was 
Rs. 2,700 plus another Rs. 100 to be paid to the Kban of 
Kalat, if the latter decided the case. In cases occuriing between 
the members of the Bizanjau and Mcogal tribes, which were 
frequent in old daye, the rate of blood money was 14 camels valued 
at Rs. 40 each. Cash payments were rare and land, camels, 
bullocks, sheep, goats, arms, and girls were usually given instead, 
a girl (*«"$) f° r this purp o8e being valued at Rs. 5(J0, and other 
articles being priced con siderabljhigher than their intrinsic 
value. One rupee paid in caah counted as five. The punishment 
which waa most dreaded was to require the sggressor and one 
or two of his relations to surrender their arms in a tribal assembly 
knowa as mukh, and this waa considered equivalent to half the 
amount of compensation payable. 
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jealawan. 


Pof-clation. 


1 he rate of compensation now prevailing is Rs. 1,500 which 

18 paid in caBh - aud addition to which a further sum of 
Rs. 500 is levied as a fine. 

Compensation for serious injuries was variously estimated for 
different parts of the body. The loss of an eye or leg was 
counted .s equivalent to half , life ; competition for the Ion of 
an arm w.s Rs. 500 , f 0 , , fin ger R s . 100 , , nd [or , [00[h 

l.». 70; and in cases of theft, the thief, if caught, was both 
tortured and required to pay e l eve n times the value of the 
property stolen. 
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TRIBES 


i’OPDI.ATIO.N. 
lit Imoyraphi- 
history. 


The population of Las B<§la present* many features of 
special interest to the ethnologist, which would undoubtedly 
repay careful study. Along the coast are to be found M£d6, so 
frequently mentioned by the Arab authors. Scattered among 
the tribes and also forming a separate group of their own are 
to be found Nodhs or Noths who are believed to have 
descended from the stock of the ancient inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Nudha. In several tribes, too, among the 
Sinhars, the Bandijas and the Chhuttas, there exist sections 
bearing the name of Tur4ni, who are identifiable as the 
descendants of the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of 
Tiir&n, the capital of which was Khuzddr. 

The first historical reference to the ancient population 
of Las Bela and Makran is to be found in Arrian, who divides 
the population into two distinct classes, that of the coast 
whom he names the Ichthyophagoi or fish-eaters, and the 
population of the interior, the AraTui, the Oreitai, and the 
Gadrosi of Gadrosia 01 Gedrosia. Strabo and several other 
authors have described the strange race of the Ichthyophagoi 
who are undoubtedly identifiable with the present fishermen 
of the coast. Arrian writes : “ Tnese people are called Ichthy¬ 
ophagoi, because they live on fish. The tenderest of them 
they eat raw as soon as they draw them out of water. But 
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DENSITY. 


they dry the larger and hardonei in the son, and when they eor«r..* T ,oN. 

are thoroughly baked they grind them dowD and make meal of 

them and loaves. Others bake cakes from this meal. Their 

cattle also live on dried fish, for the country is destitute of 

meadows and does not produce grass. ***** The whole diet 

of these people consists, of fish. Few of them sow any corn, 

for they use fish instead of bread. The most prosperous 

of them collect the bones of the whales cast up by the 

sea and use this instead of timber for their bouses ; the brood 

bones which they find they make into doors. The majority, 

who are poor, make their houses of the backbones of fishes. 

It has been suggested that the Oreitai ore now represented by 
the Hots of Makriln, while the Gadrosi have been identified 
with the Gador, a few of whom now live in Los Bela and 
form part of the Jat or Jadg&l population of the State. 

Among the races which are mentioned by the Arab chroni¬ 
clers are the Korak and M£d, both of which are still to be 
found along the coast line of Makran and Las Bela, and it 
was in consequence of piracies committed by these people 
that the expedition under Muhammad bin Qasim was 
organised by the Caliphs to conquer Sind.* Except the 
Gadras, none of the tribes now inhabiting Las Bela are identi¬ 
fiable with any of the ancient inhabitants and, wflh a few 
isolated exceptions which have been mentioned later on, 
they are now known by the geographical appellation of Ldsi. 

The first census of the State was carried out in 1‘JOI, TVii-iu. 
when estimates of population were obtained through the 
headmen of the groups under arrangements made by the 
Wazir. The results gave a total of 13,112 houses or families 
and 66,109 perrons or 9 persons to a square mile. 

Owing to the drought and scarcity of food grams and 
fodder, a large number of the inhabitants bad gone away to 
Sind and were absent when these estimates were prepared, 
and it is, therefore, probable that the population was under¬ 
estimated. 


* Uautltrr ^ M&krJm, Ou. 
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LASBELA 


POPULATION. 

Tnivni and 
*illages. 


Migration. 


Marriage 

cii'iomx. 


The namber of permanent villages in 1904 vas 139 

including the town of Las Bela, or one village in about 46 
miles. 

In pre-British days, the number of villages was small, 
as, owing to insecurity of life, the people grouped themselves 
together in large villages, but now the cultivators prefer 
to live in detached huts among their fields, and new ham- 
lets which ordinarily contain about half a dozen families are 
springing up. The important villages are Bela Shahr, Pir 
Karia, Miani, Uthal, Liari, and Ormara which are describ¬ 
ed in the miniature gazetteer of the nidbats in which they 
are situated. 

The inhabitants of Las Bela are not subject to periodic 
migrations like the BrabuiF. In years of drought and famine, 
however, they migrate temporarily to Kar&chi, Nagar Thatha, 
Mirpur in Sind, and to K&thiaw&r and J&mnngar in Bom¬ 
bay, where they work as day labourers and return to their 
homes as soon as the conditions in their country are favour¬ 
able. Periodical immigrants are the Br&huis from Wad, 
N&l, KoUii, .I6u, and Orn6ch, who come in the autumn and 
work as field labourers and return to the highlands early 
in April. The Makr&nis, principally Nakibs, visit the Be-la 
State in small numbers in the cold weather and bring with 
them dates aud pomegranates from the Panjgnr territory and 
exchange them for cotton cloth of European manufacture. 
A small number of the Makr&tiis also visit Orm&ra whence 
they return towards Paojgur in the spring with dried fish 
and cotton cloth. 

Among the L&sis marriage generally takes place when 
a lad is about 17 years and the girl is about 2 years his 
junior, but among the Meds, children between 10 and 12 
years of age are married. As elsewhere in Baluchistan, betro- 
thral precedes marriage, and is arranged by the parents of the 
parties. The father of the boy, accompanied by a few of his 
relatives, visits the father or guardian of the girl, and if their 
overtures are accepted, the futber of the boy presents,according 
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to hia metn j, a silk or coloured cotton wrapper, 2 to 5 rupees 
in cash and two gold or silver rings to the girl, which latter 
she puts on the little finger of her right hand. The girl s 
parents then briDg milk, in which sugar is mixed, which is 
partaken by all present, prayers for the welfare of the parties 
are then offered and the boy’s parents are congratulated. 
This completes the betrothal, which is considered binding 
on the parties. A convenient day is subsequently fixed by 
the parties for marriage and certain ceremonies, which are 
more of a social than religious nature, are performed. On 
the appointed day, the bridegroom proceeds to the bride’s 
house with a marriage procession, where they are entertained 
at the expense of the bridegroom and the nikdh is performed 
by a 7 nulla according to Muhammudan rites. The bridegroom 
presents a dress to the bride which she wears at the time of 
the wedding, and her parents present her with a few dresses, 
mid articles of bedding and household iurniture; they also 
present a dress to the bridegroom. During the interval be¬ 
tween the day of betrothal and the nikdh , the bridegroom 
send-' his bride presents of clothes, etc., on festive occasions, 
;md on other days held sacred by Muhammadans. The M^ds 
al>u observe similar ceremonies with slight modifications. 

Pride-price or Lab is not paid among the L&sis, but 
among the Meds the usual amount is 20 vxuhr or about 
Ks. 200, and among the Baloch from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250, which 
)«, partly paid in cash end partly in kind. Dower or haq-i- 
•uuihr is recognised and the ordinary amount is Rs. 50 and 
js paid in cash or in kind. 

The system of exchange of girls for marriage is also 
prevalent. Polygamy is rare, and is only practised by well- 
to-do people. Except among the Runjha and the Sheikh, 
who allow a widow freedom to choose her husband from 
among the tribesmen, a widow among other tribes re re¬ 
quired to fnarry one of her deceased husband’s brothers. 

Divorce is raie among the L&sis, but not uncommon 
among the Meds, and is usually given by a husband for 
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faifthlemcn or disagreement with the wife, the nsual method 
eing to give to the wife or her guardian, one by one, three 
stones repeating the word divorce each time. 

Adultery is looked on with abhorrence by the tribesmen, 
and death is the punishment of a faithless wife and her 
paramour caught flagrante delicto. But when both or either 
of the parties escape, the case is decided by the Jam with 
the help of a tribal jirga compensation is awarded to the 
injured husband, and a fine levied for the State. The amount 
is fixed according to the merits of each case. 


The position of women, more especially among the 
Baloch and BrAhui who are permanently settled in Las Bela 
and who do not allow females any share in inheritance, is 
one of degradation; she is required to perform many of the 
menial services, but in the arrangement of the household 
affairs she enjoys a large amount of freedom. 


' Inheritance among males is governed by shariat or 
Muhammadan Law. The Ldsis do not allow any shnre of 
inheritance to a daughter, to the offspring of a slave girl or to 
a widow who is a slave by birth ; but a tribeswoman who 
becomes a widow receives the share to which the shariat 
entitles her, and also her deferred dower. Among the Mods 
a widow is only entitled to her lab or bride-price and the 
wedding presents given her by her parents. 

The indigenous languages of I.ns Bela are Sindi, known 
to the BrAbuis as JadgAli, which is spoken by about three- 
fourths of the inbahitanls; western or MakrAni Baluchi which 
is spoken by the sea-faring tribes, namely, Med, San-ur, 
Srtjdi. Sheikh Ahmadi, Bizanjau, Motak, ShApAt, SihAn' 
Gujar, Kurd, etc., and BrAbui which is locally known ai 
Kurdiand is spoken by BrAhuis who have permanently 
settled in Bela. Baluchi is the prevailing language in the 
OrmAra and Hah Nadi nidbalt. BrAhui is largely spoken 
in the tVelpat niiibat and theJadgAli predominates in all the 
other nidbata of Las Bela. 
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Id his census report of 1901, Mr. Hughes Bailer says:— 

“ In Hughes' Baluchi$ldn it is stated that the predomin¬ 
ant tribe residing in the Las B61a State is the Lumri or 
Kumri and a detailed list is given by the author showing four¬ 
teen sub-sections into which the Lumris are said to be divided. 
This list includes most of the principal tribes of the State, 
and it was, therefore, with some surprise that I discovered 
no trace of the Lumris or Numris in the enumeration papers. 
Pottinger who visited Kal&t in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and MassoD who wrote later, both refer to the Lumris, 
and PottiDger saw in them a great resemblance to Hindus. 
The origin of the word Lumri is said to be Nuh-mardi, and it 
is a curious fact that Abul Fazal, in the Ain-i-Akbari refers to 
the Kirtbar range, which lies between Sind and Baluchistan, 
as the dwelling place of the Nuh-mardi Balochis. 

“ Whatever may have been the significance of the 
word Lumri in former times, it appears now to have fallen 
into contempt. It is not used, so far as I can ascertain, as a 
generic term for the population of Las Bela, hut appears to 
be applied by the ruling race to that portion of its subjects 
who are cultivators, as distinguished from the Dr&r, other¬ 
wise called Ajri, the graziers of the plains, and the Chapari, 
the graziers of the eastern hills. 

“ A very short acquaintance with the LAsis will convince 
t he observer that they differ in many characteristics from the 
tribes which inhabit the mountainous tracts to the north of 
them. Although they are distributed among a number of 
tribes, these fire for the most part numerically insignificant. 
The individual has asserted his pre-eminence and the feelings 
which unite the tribesmen of the upper portion of the Province, 
whether they be those of kinship or of common good and ill, 
are not nearly so prominent in Las Bela. Probably the same 
feelings existed once but have disappeared under the rule 
of the succession of petty princes who have occupied B<?la 
as their capital. The tribal headman, or paryumunt as lie 
is called, has none of the authority which is vested in a Br4hui 
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or Baloch chief; whilst, more wonderful than all, n custom 
exists among most of the tribes, of allowing a u oman the share 
in inheritance which is prescribed in Muhammadan Law. 

“The principal tribes among the LAsis claim to be 
descendants of the StfmrAs and Sammas, who formerly held 
Sind. Their tribal names certainly indicate that many of 
them are of Hindu origin, and this theory is confirmed, 
when we look further into their sections nnd sub-sections 
by our finding the constant occurrence of the Sanskrit word 
jjotra. These facts, coupled with the strictness of their 
Muhammadanism, indicate that, like many of the Sind 
tribes, they were converts from Hinduism, and that they are 
identifiable with the Jats of the Indus valley. 

“There is one process on the other hand which has been 
goiDg on in Bela which is common amoDg the Brahuis and the 
Baloch, i.e., the affiliation of outside groups or individuals 
into the original stock. Thus the Bahlol among the Chhut- 
tas claim to be Afghans, while the Sasolis among the Sianrs 
are Brdhuis. Numerous similar instances could he given.* 1 ’ 

As already mentioned, the term LAsi is a geographical 
name, which is applied to all the tribes other than Baloch 
and Br&hui, Med, Khoja, and Hindus, which are settled in 
Las B£la. The principal L&si tribes are only five in number, 
namely, Jamot, Runjha, Sheikh, Angaria and Burra These 
are called the Panjrdj or the five tribal confederacies. Under 
each raj is a large number of heterogeneous groups which 
share good and ill with the main tribes. The following table 
shows the existing combinations: — 

I .—J At not v d j. 


1 . 

J&tnot tribe proper 

... 2,940 

2. 

Shfihok 

• •• ... 1,029 

3. 

Sionr 

G99 

4. 

Gunga or Gonga 

••• • ... 1,004 

f). 

M&ngia 

481 

6. 

Gador 

••• ... 1,0G0 



Total ... ;,879 


• Ltnim uf India, Vul V ami V-A (I'JUI/, 110-11. 

* • • 
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II .—Runjha rdj. 

1. Runjha tribe proper 

• • • 

• •• 

3,773 

2. Bbambra 

• ■ • 

• • • 

31 

3. Bodra 

• • • 

• • • 

191 

4. HAlid 

• • • 

• at 

86 

5. Band (j a 

• • • 

• • • 

1,270 

6. Baruch 

• • • 

• • • 

30 


Total 

• • • 

5,381 

UI.—Sheikh rdj. 

1. Sheikh proper 


• • • 

2,285 

2. Mondra 

• • • , 

• a • 

989 

3. BrAdia 

• • • 

* • ■ 

601 

4- Gnjar 

• • • 

• • • 

239 

5.' SbApAt 

■ •• 

■ • • 

356 

6. Waora 

• • • 

* * * 

418 

7. Sehra 


• • • 

16 

» 


Total 

• • • 

4,904 

IV .—Angdria rdj. 

1. Angaria proper 

• • • 

• • • 

2,729 

2. Zuar 

• • • 

• • • 

223 

3. SitbAr 

• • • 

• • • 

161 

4. Suwar 

• • • 

• • • 

343 

5. DagArzai 

• • • 

• • • 

516 

V. — Burra rdj. 

Total 

• • • 

3,972 

1. Bnrra tribe proper 

• • • 

• • • 

1,957 

2. Doda 

• M 

• • • 

592 

3. BAkhra 

• • * 

• • • 

271 

4. WachbAni 

• • • 

• • • 

127 

5. SAbra 

1 M 

• • • 

713 

6. Achra 

• • • 

• • • 

363 

7. MAndra 

• • • 

• • • 

566 

8. Fakfr 

• • a 

• • • 

193 

9. Burfat 

• • • 

• • • 

179 


Total 

IM 

4,961 

Total of five rdj 

«•! 

• • • 

27,097 
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To these may be added the following tribes which were 
enumerated in the State in 1901 : — 


Afgh&n 


Raloch 


Br&hui 


Others 


Baruch 

30 

"Rind . ... 

506 

Sheikh Ahmadi 

331 

Rakhsb&ni 

... 150 

Khosa ... 

152 

, Nodh ... ' 

139 

Marri 

■ _ • • • • 

119 

\ Buzd&r ... 

113 

Magassi 

60 

Hot 

15 

^Gichki ... 

11 

Total 

... 1,602 

"Bizanjau 

... 3,002 

Mengal including Khidr&ni 

... 1,303 

S5jdi ... 

640 

Zahri 

497 

^ Muhammad Hasni ... 

30G 

Kurd ... 

108 

Mirw&ri 

150 

Gurgn&ri 

... 75 

I^Karabar&ni 

16 

Total 

... 6,187 

"Gadra 

... 7,898 

Sangur ... 

... 2,685 

Med ... 

... 1,689 

Chhutta... 

... 1,564 

Langha ... 

... 1,029 

Kori 

... 564 

Khoja ... 

... 385 

| Masor ... 

... 377 

1 Mall&h ... 

... 51G 

’ Motak ... 

184 

Babbar ... 

236 

Bapra ... 

192 

B&rfja ... 

165 

Bikak ... ... 

... 74 

Gur4nja 

76 

Jamshaidi 

11 

Nakfb ... 

... Ill 
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Saiad ... ... ••• 369 

Makr&nis (unspecified) ... 179 

Other Muhammadans ... 820 

Total ... 19,124 

Hindus ... 2,u69 

Grand Total ... 56,109 

The few Afghans enumerated in the State were found 
as nomads in the Levy Tracts. Except the Buzd4rs, who are 
flock-owners and wander about in the Welpat nidbat , and the 
Gichkis who are connected with the J4m of Las Bela, the rest 
of the Baloch tribes were found as nomads in the Levy 
Tracts. Similarly the majority of the Br&huis found in the 
State, in 1901, were nomads who periodically visit it with 
their flocks ; .the Mengals are found in the Welpat nidbat 
and in Kanr4ch. The Bfzanjaus living in the Welpat nid¬ 
bat are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, while those in 
Onnirn and the Hab Nadi nidbate profess the Zikri faith. 

The Khidr&nis, who numbered 131 in 1901, are found 
near Lak Zabra, Lak Rohel, and Lak Phusi and their main 
sections are Sb&hozai, Umarzai, R&hzaozai, Mir&nzai, Gichki, 
Dhaloja and Meh&ni. The headman belongs to the Sh&hozai 
section. They are one of the warlike and troublesome tribes 
of the Levy Tracts. They claim affinity with the Solagi 
M'ichi dynasty of Sind, on whose downfall Khidar, the 
ancestor of the Khidrfinis, is said to have migrated to a place 
railed Malkhur and thence to the present habitat, in the 
reign of Abdulla Kbfin, Khtxn of Kaldt. This part of the 
country was formerly occupied by the Khosas who were 
defeated and ousted by the Khidrdnis and Jamfilis. 

According to the accounts of the local historians, the 
JLinjlms, the Bnrfats, the Gungas and the J/imots have all 
from time to time furnished rulers to Las Bela. 

The J/tipots who succeeded the Gungas as rulers of Las 
B«'la were, in their turn, ousted by the Burfats of Siud ; but 
the .lamots again recovered the possession of the State with 
the aid of the Kb4n of Kal6t* 


Others — 

( concld .). 
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The present ruling family is of JAmot origin, bnt at the 
census of 1901 the JAm and hi? family were enumerated 
under the ancient title of Jamshaidi, an interesting instance 
of one of the processes by which new tribal designations come 
into existence. 

The clans included in the JAmot tribe are the AliAni, 
Chanrapotra, SAdknni, Gario, Kutra, DAhar. BhAdinpotra, 
NatuAni, ButAni, Parpiapotra, SultAnpotra, BaparAni, P.hun- 
gar, Sumarpotra, Barak An i ; each clan is sub-divided into 
several sections. The total number of the JAmots including 
the AliAnis of the JAm’s family who were recoided ns 
Jamshaidis, numbered 2,946 persons. They are chiefly 
flock-owners und cultivators. The headmen of the JAmots is 
Choger KhAn, Chanrapotra of Dandha, and the other leading 
men are Wali Muhammad of Dandha, Jangi KhAn AliAni of 
Kathor, Sh£r KhAn Garia of Windar and HAji Chatta, 
Kutra of Wei pat. 

“ • The Runjhas who held the reins of Government pre¬ 
vious to the Gungas are an influential tribe in Las B61a. 
The tribe is numerically the strongest in the country, its 
total strength being 3,773, and it may be for this reason 
that it does not follow the sy.stem of combination which 
is in vogue among the refct of the LAsi tribes.' The 
tribe is composed of five main sections : Sisikhianr, the 
KhiAnra, the KumAcha, the Buria, and the Wanga.” The 
Sisikhianr section supplies the headman of the tribe, and 
ranks socially above the others. The KumAcbas are numeri¬ 
cally the strongest. The Wangas are not Runjhas of the blood, 
but amalgamated at some time with the original nucleus of the 
tribe. The Runjhas claim to be RAjputs, and until lately 
their marriage ceremonies were performed by a BrAhman 
instead of a mulld, which indicates their Hindu origin. 
The headman of the Runjha tribe is IbrAhim Sisikhianr of 
AchrAni, and the other leading men are HAji Slleh, HAji 
Muhammad Wanga, UsmAn KumAcha, and Suraar KhiAnra. 

• The quotations on pp. 54—5G are extracted from the balucbutf.au 
Census Report of 1901. 
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“The Sheikhs are a very mixed tribe as may be gauged popplation. 
by the fact that one of its sections is called Nau Muslim, i.e., Tlie Sheikh*, 
new converts to Isl&m. Those who are of a pure descent 
from the parent stock are treated by the L£sis with respect 
equal to that which is shown to Saiads among the Balocb, 
the Brahuis nnd the Afghans. They are considered to pos¬ 
sess supernatural powers, and can ward off evil from the crops, 
effect cures, and perform various kinds of miracles.’' The 
principal sections are Hnmr&ni, Mahmud, Lakha and Kah£ri, 
the last named only being considered to be of Arab extrac¬ 
tion. Amalgamated with the Sheikhs are, besides the Lasi 
tribes which fall under the Sheikh raj, no less than thirty- 
nine other heterogeneous sections. The whole tribe, exclud¬ 
ing the L5si tribes which for purposes of good and ill ally 
with them when occasion requires, numbers 2,285. The 
principal man among the Sheikhs is Sheikh Juman of Mauri 
and the other leading men are Natbola of Gaddri and K5sim 
of Hah. 

The tribe is said to take its name from Ang&ria who is Angaria, 
believed to have com^from Arabia and settled in Las Bela. 

It numbers 2,729 and the principal sections included in it are 
Radhuni, Mushdni, Wari4ni, Saydni, Ashraf&ni, JaurAni, 

Bhirmani, Tur/ini, K£r£ni, K&sam£ni, Bhitav,- Jum&ni, and 
Bijarpotra. The headman of the Angfirias is Ydkiib Kbdn 
A-hrafani of Hara, and the other leading men are Isa Kh&n 
and Juman Itadhdni of Dubbo, and Othm&n Ashrafani of 
Burn. 

The Riidhfmi section claim to be Kalamatis by origin, 
but cannot assign any date of their affiliation. The majority 
of the other sections rfre Turdnis and are said (1906') to have 
settled in Las Bela about sixteen generations back. 

The tribe numbers 1,957 persons and is one of theprin- Burra, 
cipal groups to which the term Numaria is applied at the 
present day. By origin they are said to be descendants of 
the great Samma tribe of Sind. The patronymic ancestor 
uf the tribe named Burra migrated to Las Bela during the 
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rule of the Riinjba dynasty, and settled>ith his followers in 
the Pab hills as flock-owners. Subsequently, however, they 
descended to the plains in the reign of the Gungas and 
adopted agriculture as their chief occupation. The main 
sections of the tribe are Birahm&ni, Bhambanpotra, Ali&ni, 
Kandani, DhaturtLni, Piroz, Kalla, Anipotra, Daresani, Bhua, 
J&ripotra, Kehria, Hasanpotra, Dagardni, Dbamdni and Doda. 
The headman of the Burras is Darya Khan Bhamanpotra of 
l tbal and other men of importance are Jangi Khdn, Haji 
Sobha and Hdji S&leh of Uthal. 

AflGliated with the five rdj, as already mentioned, are 
several minor tribes. These are mostly descendants of 
Indian tribes who migrated into the State at different periods. 
The more important of these, which deserve brief notice here, 
are the Gungas, Sfanrs, Burfats and Sangurs. The Gun- 
gas are said to be of Rijput origin. They were settled in 
JhalawSn before entering Las Bela and socially held an 
important position. They assassinated Hdji Sangur, the last 
of the Runjha dynasty, and thus usurped the chiefship. I n 
1901 they numbered about 1 ,G64 persons. 

“ The S ' a0rs or Sihans are chiefl y worthy of mention 
owmg to their claim to be the original inhabitant* of I as 

Bela. They appear to be a very mixed race but are composed 

ch.efly of Brahuis, Br&hui being the language in common use 

among them i while Jadgili or Jagdili is spoken by the remain 

der of the Las Bela tribes. Their women, too, wear the dress 

commonly worn by Bruhui women, the ghaga or long nioht 

gown-like garment reaching to the feet. Their chief clan ’ 

the Turani, already referred to. There are some <i nnre i • 

•-iriurs jivnrr 

in the Toba Kakari circle of the Pishin tahsfl in the Q uet ta- 
Pishin District, and it would be an interesting subject of 
enquiry to ascertain whether any connection exists between 
them and the 1/isi tribe of the same name ” . 

ir ‘Py numbered 

099 in 1901. Their headman is Jan Muhammad of Welpat 

The Burfats, probably of Arab origin, are numerically 
unimportout, their total strength being about 179, males 90 
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and females 89, according to the enumeration of 1901. They population. 
are descended from the Sammas, one of the ancient ruling 
dynasties of Sind. They are reputed as having been a brave 
tribe, pillage and plunder being their principal pursuit in 
former times. They have since adopted the more peaceful 
occupation of cultivation and flock-owning and are settled in 
the Utbal nidb'it. The main portion of the tribe lives in Sind 
with head-quarters at Bar&n. The headman of the Burfats is 
Kambar of Utbal. 

The Sangurs are an offshoot of the great Sangur tribe- Saiigurs. 
which is scattered over the country from Mi&ni on the coast 
to the Persian border on the west of Makr&n. In Las Bela 
they • number about 2,685 persons living in the Mi&ni and 
OrmtLrrt nidbats. Unlike the Sangurs in Makr&n, they claim 
affinity with the Rakhsb&ni Balocb, but from their natural 
propensities for agricultural pursuits they appear to be un¬ 
doubtedly of Jadgdl origin. From their original home in 
Sind they are said to have migrated to Kalat near which 
place they were settled for a long time, but subsequently were 
driven westwards on the occurrence of famine. In general 
appearance and dress they, however, resemble the Baloch 
and speak the Baluchi language. They are Musalm&ns of 
the Zikri sect, but they consider it a sin to offer five daily 
preyers and for this reason are despised by other Musal- 
m&ns. Their leading men are Mfr Ch&kar and Pir Muham¬ 
mad of Orm£ra. 

Among the other tribes of importance living within other tribes, 
the limits of the State but not falling under the appellation 
of L&si are the Meds, the Chhuttas, the Khidr4ni9, the 
B/irijas and the Bandijas and the mercantile castes of Khojas 
or Lotias, and Hindus. 

At the census of 1901, the Meds were estimated to num- M£ds. 
ber 1,689 persons. This number is, however, much below the 
mark, for in 1904, their total strength was estimated at about 
3,0u0. It is stated that at the time of the census a consi¬ 
derable number had migrated towards Pasni owing to an 
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population, outbreak of fever and small-]>ox and moreover a curious 
superstition had got hold of the M(*ds who attributed 
the mortality among the children to their enumeration, 
and consequently furnished low estimates. The Meds are 
fisherfolk who live along the const principally at MiAni 
and OrmArn, and possess many of the characteristics attri¬ 
buted by Arrian to the Ichthyophagoi. From inscriptions 
existing in GwAdar and tribal traditions current among 
the contemporary alien tribes, it appears that the nucleus 
of the trihe came from Gand&va in Kachhi, an origin which 
corresponds with the historical evidence available regarding 
their original habitat.* 

It is remarked that their pAtron saint is Sakbi Tangav 
whose tomb is near DAdbar in Kachhi. It is also surmised 
that the Meds are possibly connected with the descendants of 
the ancient Meds now living in the province of Mfl&n, on the 
Caspian coast. The anthropometrical measurements taken 
in 1904 show that their average cephalic index is 82, nasal 
index 68-1, and orbito nasal index 127 3. Their oval faces 
prc-ent a purer Persian cast than that seen among the half 
Arah, hnif Persian Baloch of the northern portion of Persia, 
their hends are broader and noses more prominent in spite of 
palpahle intermixture with African and Indian races. 

The Meds of SonmiAni are usually called MohAna, i.e., 
fishermen. Those living at OrmAra speak Western or 
MakrAni Baluchi They are MusalmAns of the Rifai and 
KAdi Beets. “ The Meds,” writes Mr. Hughes Buller in the 
Malcrdn Gazetteer , “ are above the average stature with broad 
heads, oval faces and noses distinguished by the length of 
the tip. Their skin is brownish and they have hazel eyes . 
They are strong, athletic, and robust, capable of performing 
marvellous feats of strength and possessing great powers of 
endurance on the sea. They display the reckless, spendthrift 
and adventurous qualities of all races accustomed to the ocean. 

• Elliot's Hittory of India , \ ol. I, page 621, refers to the connection 
of the M6ds with Upper Siod. 
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Ashore, boverer, they are awkward and clumsy. The M6d is roruunos, 

exceedingly superstitious and a profound believer in the 

powers of good and evil spirits. Generally he is squalid and 

dirty, bat on gala days such as the Id, he loves to turn out in 

a showy dress. He is hospitable and obliging And a rather 

dainty eater.”* The headman of the M6ds is Koda Maddat 

Kh&n of OrmAra. 

The Chhuttas are also known as Buttas which means Chhutt&s- 
selfish, ingrate and faithless. According to the census of 
1901, they numbered 1,564 persons. “The nucleus of 
the clan is descended from the Siimr&s, who were over¬ 
thrown by the Sammas in Sind in 1351-2 A.D. That they 
were a tribe of importance many centuries ago, is shown by 
the fact that, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, H&ji Kh£n 
Cbhutta presented himself before the Emperor to ask 
forgiveness for his misdeeds. This was in 1578 A. D.” The 
main sections are BhutAni, NotAni, Uthamani, SadikAni, 

Ganja, MArcha, Bahlol, Bikak and TdrAni. “ Whatever the 
origin of the nucleus of the tribe, it is no longer home- 
geneous, the Bahlol section claiming Afghan origin, whilst 
other sections, such as the Bikaks, are evidently derived 
from the tribes of the same name, living in Las Bela 
Another sect consists of Tur&nis from the ancient king¬ 
dom of TurAn. ” The chief belongs to the BhutAni section 
which socially commands most respect. Before the introduc¬ 
tion of the Levy Service, the Chhuttas were chiefly dependent 
on plunder and thefts committed on travellers, and the 
neighbouring tribes of Sind. They have now taken to 
flock-owning and to some extent are engaged in agriculture. 

A detailed account of the tribe and the circumstances under 
which the Levy Service came to be organised will be found in 
the Miniature Gazetteer of the Levy Tracts. 

The BArljos are numerically insignificant numbering Burfja* 
only about 165 persons, but being descended from a disciple 
of LAI SbahbAz Kalandar, the famous saint of Sehwan in 

• Gazetteer of Makrdn, page* 111-12. 
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opulation. Sind, they are treated 89 a sacred class and command 
considerable respect among the neighbouring tribes. One of 
their ancestors named Khalil with bis followers obtained, 
from J&m Lohar Burfat, lands between Jamhura and Mob), 
which are known as B£rija Kan or the B4rija country. The 
tribe is divided into the four main sections—Umarpotra, 
Brahmpotra, Ghaihipotra, and Gabarpotra. The B&rfjas 
recover one-sixth of the produce from the Jam&li and other 
cultivators in their territory. 

The Bandijas. The Bandijas numbered about 1,270 persons in 1901, 
their main sections being the Musa, Not, Mahwand, Umar, 
Balija, Sajh, Ali&spotra, Tonda, Mtisapotra, Bhandanpotra, 
Sarapotra and Radb&ni. The Bandijas are short, slight 
and dark in appearance and mild and tractable in disposition. 
Some of the Bandijas of the R&dh&ni clan practice fortunes 
telling. The R&db&ni, Musa, Not, Ali&spotra and Balfja 
sections claim descent from the Kalmati Balocb. The rest 
are alien groups admitted into the tribe at different times for 
political reasons. The headman belongs to the R&dh&m 
section. 

The Khojas also known as Meman or Lotia and 
Khaw&ja or Khaw&jo number about 385 persons—199 males 
and 186 females. They have almost entirely monopolised 
tbe trade of Las Bela. All fishing contracts are in their 
hands, and almost all the State revenue grain is bought by 
them every year. Of recent years they have begun to devote 
their capital to the development of the fishing industry along 
the coast which they consider the more profitable investment. 
They belong to the Shiah sect and have migrated into the 
State from Sind and Bombay at different times. 

... , At the census of 1901, the Hindus numbered about 

Hindus. 

2,069. Of these, 148 were Indian Hindus, 339 Sindhis, and 
1,582 indigenous. Those classed as Indian Hindus are 
mostly Sikhs employed in the small army of the State, 
while the Sindhis and indigenous Hindus are chiefly traders. 
They have also acquired land by purchase or mortgage whioh 
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is cultivated by tenants. Some of them possess flocks of povoutiok 
their own which ere tended by . tribal graders, whi e 
others have acquired shares in the flocks of certain pas 
tribes. They are all of the Arora caste, the princ.pal elans 
represented are BelAra, so called owing to their res.dence m 
Bel. and are originally LohAnas; Loh4na; Atft; BrAhm.n; 

Bbatia; Garhuth ; Vishnoi; and Kasfra. _ 

The Hindus are chiefly found in the more impor¬ 
tant trade centres such as Mi&ni, Uthal, Li4ri, Bela and 
Bah lor, and Uhi in the Levy Tracts. Before the advent 
of the British, they were attached in small numbers to 
different'tribes as a subject race, and were considered 
to be a valuable asset in the tribal property as is indicated 
by the fact that in times of need one headman used to 
transfer his bania,i to another on payment of a certain sum 

of money. • 

Their social status was considered to be below the tribal 
people, but great respect was shown to them on other occa¬ 
sions and there was an unwritten rule that, in the course of 
raids and counter-raids, Hindus were to be spared with as 
much punctiliousness as women and children. 

The Hindus are mostly of the orthodox school, but they 
are not so strict in the observances of their religious rites 
and prejudices as their Indian brethren, and have modified 
several of their ordinary daily customs. For instance, they 
have no compunction in drinking water from a Musalm&n’s 
water-skin or a MusalmAn drinking from theirs. Many of 
them employ Musalman servile dependants who carry water 
for them, clean their cooking utensils and, in short, perform 
all kinds of domestic service with the reservation that they 
are not supposed to touch their master’s cooked food. They 
believe in MusalmAn saints. Widow marriages are common 
among theiffr the deceased husband’s younger brother being 
considered to have a prior claim to the widow. 

Among the inferior tribes are the Babbar, Gadras, inferior 
, rr ■ tribes. 

Lang has and Kons. 
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POPULATION. 
The Babbara. 


The Gadraa. 


Lang baa. 


One of the lowest races in Las B£la consists of the Bab- 
They are the professional grave diggers of the country, 
and are also domestic servants. It is said that they resemble 
t e Nakfhs of Makr4n, nnd of the Jhalawdn and SarawAn 
hills, a few of whom have been recorded in Las Bela. They 
have dark skins, rather curly hair and flat noses, but at the 
same time these two latter features are not so pronounced as 
in the case of the African or Negro. At the time of their mar¬ 
riages, the Babbars still make a display of forcibly carrying 
off the bride. In 1901 the Babbnrs numbered 236 persons. 

The Gadras who number 7,898 souls (1901) constitute 
the descendants of the slave population of Las B£lu. It is 
impossible not to recognise their African type of features and 
there can be no doubt that \hey are descended from slaves 
in the importation of whom the Memans or Khojas of 
Sonmi&ui were formerly engaged. A large portion of the 
Gadras has been set free by their masters from time to 
time, and now (1906) occupy an entire village close to 
B<*la. But though they are freed men, a certain undefined 
bond of connection still ties them to the particular group 
to which their former master belonged. The Gadras have 
entirely lost the language of the country of their origin, 
and now speak Jadg&li or Jagd&li. The male slaves are called 
golo and the females goli. They are a source of considerable 
profit to their masters, as, though married under the direc¬ 
tions of the masters by the Muhammadan rite of nilcdh, the 
children are the property of the master. They appear to 
be contented with their lot, and ill-treatment on the part of 
their masters is of rare occurrence. They are well supplied 
with food and clothes, which among so rude a people are, all 
things considered, the principal desiderata of life. 

In 1901 the Langhns numbered about 1,029 persons. 
They are also found in small numbers with the various L&si 
tribes and live by the donations which they receive on 
occasions of marriages, deaths and circumcisions. They are 
chiefly employed in domestic servioe. 
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The Koris ere found in B6la, Li&ri, Miami and Utbal pofulatkw. 
and are - attached to the various L&si rdjx. Some of them 
have adopted agriculture, others ere flock-owners, while a 
few follow their original occupation of weaving. They 
number about 564 persons (1901). 

Out of the total population of 56,109 persons, censused Religion, 
in 1901, only 39 were recorded as Christians, and 2,069 as 
Hindus including Sikbs. The Christians are all converts 
from sweepers, have come from Karachi, and are employed 
on sanitary work in the town of B£la. The remainder 
(54.001) are Muhammadans, of whom 385 are Shiahs, and a 
few Zikris, the rest being Sunnis. The Zikris are chiefly 
found in the Ormdra nidbnt and a detailed account of the 
sect is given in the OoztUttv of AtalcrcLn .* The Ij&sis 
are said to be exceedingly superstitious, but from their 
proximity to Karachi they appear to have imbibed more of 
the commonly accepted tenets oflsl^m than their neighbours 
living in tbe hills. The Shiahs are represented by the 
trading community of Khojas, ana are distributed over the 
Midni nidbat (150), Uthal (100), Ormara (85), and Sheh 
Liari 'S'')- They are divided into two sections known as the 
Pirdi and Panjebai, the former who are chiefly found in 
Orm&ra are devout Shiahs, observe mourning and make 
tdzia.8 or effigies of the Imdins, while the latter give more 
reverence to His Highness the Agha Kh4n of Bombay and 
do not perform these ceremonies. Shiahs as a class are 
much despised by the Sunnis. 

Prior to the advent of the British into Baluchistan, Occupation, 
the L£sis were largely dependent on pillage and plunder, 

A small number of them lived on their flocks. Since tbe 
establishment of peace, however, the people have turned 
their attention towards agriculture, and tbe majority are 
now engaged in cultivation. Next to agriculture comes 
flock-owning which forms the principal means of livelihood 
of the Baloch tribes. The business of catching and curing 
• M&krdn Gautteer, pages 116—21. 
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Social 

precedence. 


Co6tom of 
hul. 


6«h forms an important industry along the const. The 
principal marts are at OrmAra and SonmiAni where the 
bus, ness ,s carried on by Med. with capital supplied by 
Khojas. The majority of the AngSria, Sheikh and Sam-ur 
tribes are engaged in carrying merchandise. fUl, mat¬ 
making and rope-making are thriving industries in Son- 
miAm, Uthnl, Ormara, the Levy Tracts and KanrAeh, the 
principal tribes engaged being the Jitmot, the ShAhok,' the 

Burra, the Dodo, the Bakbra, the Bandlja, the Chhutta and 
the Balocb. 

Chilean cloth is made by the Chi kins, a section of the 
Koris, end is used for dresses of females ; and carpets made 

by the Anglia women in the Sheh Li&ri nidbat are export- 
ed to Sind. 

The Sheikhs occupy the highest position in the social 
scale at the present day. Next to them come the Jdmots 
followed respectively by the Riinjhas, Ang&rias and Hurras. 
The rest of the L&si tribes are almost all equal in the social 
scale with the exception of the occupational groups, the 
Babbars, the professional grave diggers and menials, the Loras 
or wandering musicians, the Gadras or the servile dependants 
of Negro extraction, and lastly the Koris or weavers. These 
tribes are considered to he socially inferior and stand lowest 
in the list of social precedence. The Meds and Mohunns 
are also considered by the L4sis, as occupying a low posi¬ 
tion, but they do not admit themselves to be inferior in 
any way. 

. The custom of taking news (h&t) prevails among the 
Lfisis as well as Meds, but among the latter the enquiries 
are brief. When a traveller meets a L&si, he salutes him 
saying aaldmalaikum and receives the reply icalailcsaldm. 
If the parties he acquainted and one of them be superior in 
rank such as a State official or a tribal motabar , etc., the one 
inferior in rank kisses his hand. But if the parties he of 
equal rank or members of the tribe or family, the elder kisses 
the hand of the younger. After this the guest is seated and 
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offered water or butter-milk, eod a smoke. Then the new popci-atioh 
comer commence. . series of gratulatory enquiries concern¬ 
ing the other's family, his neighbours, relatives, the state o 
cattle and crops, etc. When this course of enquiries is com¬ 
pleted, the host asks the khahar or news, 6rst obtaining 
formal permission of others that may be present. Th 
guest then gives his news relating circumstantially where he 
has come from, where he is going, and his business. The 
parties then burst forth into a fresh repetition of gratulatory 
enquiries which terminated, the host welcomes the guest. 

The L&sis acknowledge rights to hospitality and never Hospitality. 

fail to entertain a stranger. An ordinary guest is offered 
judrf'bread and hutter-milk (fossi). Where the host and 
guest are men of some means, a sheep is slaughtered and 
the guest is treated to meat, rice and wheateo bread. No 

presents are accepted from strangers. 

Quests are accommodated in a separate compartment. 

•«here one exists. Otherwise they live outside the house. 

Unlike the Raloch and Br4huis, the Disis have no separate 
mehmdnkhdnae or guest houses maintained by the tribe 
collectively or by the paryamuns or headmen. When the 
L&si, or the Hindu, offers refreshments, as he invariably 
does’to a guest, he expects him x> leave some of it in the 
plate, and if nothing be left he takes the omission as an 


omen of impending ill-luck. . 

The food of the people consists principally of ju&n, Food . 

mired with m« ng or bdjra, rice end butter-milk ; aud of 
fi .h aud dates along the coast. The better classes use flesh, 

hut this is a luxury which most of the villagers can seldom 

afford more than once a week. During years of drought, 
which are not uncommon, flour obtained from the seed of 
,he gnrr, (punicum). the bar, aud the hanzal (colocynthis) is 

used for food. . ,, .. c . 

.The L&sis have two regular meals in the day, the first 

h„ng taken about 8 o'clock in the morning and consisting 

ofyudrt bread and butter-milk, and the second consumed 
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Drees 


shortly after sunset in the evening, and generally consisting 
of a sort of porridge made of rice and munq seasoned with a 
little salt and ghi. The Med and the Baloch along the coast 
have an additional meal at midday. Wheaten hrend is 
prized by all, but few can afford it except on the occassion 
of marriages and other festive times. The average monthly 
cost of the food of an ordinary familv consisting of five per¬ 
sons does not exceed Rs. ',5 per mensem. 

In the case of an agriculturist of the middle class, the 
dress of a L&si consists of a loose puirdhan or cotton shirt 
with open sleeves, a pair of indigo blue cotton trousers less 
h^ggy than those of an Afgh&n. a cotton turban, a red or 
blue cotton chddar (wrapper), a cotton «adri (waistcoat') or 
a cotton coat, and a pair of country made leather shoes or 
sandals. The dress of the women differs slightly from that 
of the men. It includes loose drawers, but the shift is much 
longer, coining down to the ankles, to which are added a 
silk embroidered jacket and a muslin chddar. The former 
is, however, dispensed with in the case of the M£d women. 
The women also wear silver ornaments to the value of about 
Rs. 100. A 6uit of clothes seldom lasts more than a year. 
A shepherd’s dress consists of a pair of trousers <sh<ilrvdr) y a 
chddar (wrapper', a turban, and a pair of chhal fsandals) 
made of dwarf-palm leaves which he makes for himself. 
The cost of the whole dress amounts to about Rs. 

The dress of the headmen of tribes and the more well- 
to-do landlords and otheis is more expensive, and costs ahout 
Rs. 8*2 in a year. It consists of the following articles :_ 


2 puirdhan 
2 blurts 
2 t ui bans 
2 chadurt 

1 silk handkerchief 

2 cotton ,, 

1 warm sadn ... 

1 Leather belt ... 


Coet. 


Cost. 


Re. a 

2 0 
2 0 
5 0 
5 0 

} 1 8 

5 0 
5 0 


2 pairs of blue troupers ... 
2 pairs white trousers ... 
* Thatba for the head 
1 indigo blue chddar 

1 warm coat ... 

2 kuUat 

- P«irs shoes ... 


Rs. a 

3 8 
3 0 
25 0 
1 8 
10 0 
? 0 
7 0 
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To this is added, where possible, a sword valued at about population. 

^ R*. 80, n gun costing the same amount, a shield which 
can he purchased for Rs. 12 and two knives of the value of 
Rs 5. 

The dress of the women of this class costs about Rs. 85. 

A biilhanr or trousers, a silk embroidered q"j or short shift, 
a cotton gnj , a silk chdtiur, a cotton chd'iur , a pair of shoes, 
a silk gaggo (or over-shift) and a couple of handkerchiefs 
complete the costume. Silver ornaments costing about 
Rs. 350 are also worn. The dre>s of the children follows 
the fashion of the parents and does not cost more than 
Rs. 3, 

' The houses are everywhere single storeyed. They are Dwellings, 
of four kinds, are simple in construction and inferior in point 
of comfort. They are know n as jdga, k/uid, Log and maua. 

The best type of house is that met with in the larger vil¬ 
lages of the interior, and consists of a wooden frame to which 
pieces of wood are tied until small apertures are formed into 
which mud will stick. These interstices are then filled 
with mud. On the roof which is flat, three layers of dwarf- 
palm matting are placed and it is afterwards plastered with 
mud. It contains three rooms, the central one being used 
as a residence, one of the others for household effects and 
the third as a verandah- Light and air are admitted 
through a wind sail in the top, a feature of all better class 
houses in Las B£la. The amount of wood used in construc¬ 
tion renders this kind of building somewhat expensive, the 
usual cost being Rs. 500. They are popular because their 
method of construction prevents the erosion caused by the 
g aiine nature of the soil which is used to fill in the crevices. 

There are no windows. The second class of houses are 
built of mud with flat mud roofs and are also met with in 
the interior. They belong to the poorer class of people, who 
cannot afford to provide themselves with a'wooden frame¬ 
work. The average cost of such a house amounts to about 

Rs. 125. 
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Disposal of 
the dead- 


AmusrmntH 
and festivals 


Along the coast, at places such as Orm&ra and Son- 
mi&ni, salt does more damage and there the wooden structure 
of the house is covered with dwarf-palm matting. Such 
houses generally have sloping roofs and contain two rooms, 
one occupied by the family and the other, which is smaller, 
used as a store room and cook house. Sometimes a veran¬ 
dah is added in front as a place for sitting. The fourth and 
the lowest type of house is that of the shepherd and poorer 
cultivator and is a hut made of grass and reeds with a thorn 
enclosure around it. Ordinarily it contains only one room 
with a verandah, in a corner of which is the family hearth 
for cooking food. It is constructed by the inmates them¬ 
selves and does not cost more than Rs. 3. 

The method of burial UBual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid north and 6outh with the head 
inclined to the west. The inuUd draws the kalima either 
on the forehead of the corpse, or on a piece of pottery or 
clod which is placed under its head. Mourning lasts for three 
days in the case of adult persons, during which time visits 
ol condolence are received nnd prayers offered for the soul of 
the deceased. Friends and relatives coming to condole with 
the family offer 4 annas to one rupee, and are entertained 
by the bereaved family. Two stone slabs are generally 
fixed on the grave of a man, while that of the women has 
only one such slab. 

The most popular amusement of the L&sis aud Meds is 
dancing. Some forty or fifty men, with small sticks in 
their hands, stand in a circle with two drummers, one beat¬ 
ing a big drum and the other a small one, Hnd a piper in 
the centre. They then execute a number of figures shouting 
and striking the sticks against one another, moving round 
and round and keeping time with the drummers and the piper. 
Next to dancing is arro or wrestling which is indulged 
in chiefly by the L4sis. It differs from the ordinary form 
of wrestling prevalent elsewhere in Baluchistan. One man 
siU in the open and challenges some one to try his strength. 
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An opponent appeen and grasps him in his arms with all his population, 
might. Both struggle till one of them either succeeds in 
disengaging the other’s grip or feels exhausted and admits 
his defeat. Wrestling after the European fashion, locally 
known as mall or maldkato is also one of the principal 
pastimes of the Meds. * 

At night the L&si also amuses himself with music. 

Men assemble at the shrine of some saint, or other gather¬ 
ing place called ddira or pir. A musician of the Langha, 

Gadra or Lora classes plays on his harp and sings. The 
spectators generally sit there till midnight and pass their 
time in drinking bhang and smoking charae, gdnja, etc. 

Meds are very fond of uohgndaqi. This game is very 

simple and very much resembles the Br&hui hitdr. Among 

the Meds the young and greybeards assemble in a boat, or 

at their bouses and play "for hours over a few lines marked 

with a stick on the boat or on the ground. Each player has 

three pieces (generally date stones or pebbles) which are put 

down in turns one by one. The man who can first place his 

three pieces in a straight line wins one piece and the game 

continues till one of the parties loses all. 

« 

Playing cards is becoming very popular among the 
females. * 

The most important shrines in the State are Hingl&j Shrines, 
and Sh&h Bil&wal which have been described iu the section 
on Archaeology. Hingl4j is visited all the year round by 
pilgrims from distant parts of India. A fair is held at Sh£h 
Bil&wal on the 11th of Ramz&n every year. Other imDortant 
shrines and places where fairs are held are Pir Boher and 
Pir Hasan. 

At the tomb of Pfr Boher, situated at Bagh-i-Kalan in 
We I pat, ah annual fair is held on the first Monday of the 
month of June. Sheep and cattle are slaughtered in large 
DUiubers, the meat is distributed among the suminddrs who 
congregate at the shrine, and prayers are offered for rain. 

The Bela Stale yearly contributes Rs 20 to Rs. 2o towards the 
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N:iniH* and 
titles 


Rules of 

h"D >ur 


expenses. In October, u fair is held »t the shrine of Plr 
Hassmsituated in the HabNadi nidhal which is also attended 
by people from Sind. 

Fairs are also held annually in the month of Jam4di-us- 
sani at Gador at the shrine of Pir Gador, Mir&n Pir in Wmdar, 
Shah Jam4l near Mi&ni and Fida Husain in the city of Uthal. 
Annually the Jam of Bela with a procession of his officials 
visits the shrines which number about twelve in the vicinity 
of Bela. At each of these places, fdteh't (prayers) is read 
and some presents are given by the J&m to mvjdwars or 
keepers of the shrine. On the next day the J4m’s proces¬ 
sion proceeds to the shrine of Pir Karya where sheep and 
bulls are sacrificed and the meat is distributed among the 

poor. 

The LAsis name their children on the sixth night after 
birth, but among the Meds, the children are named on any 
day after the third day of their birth. Both among the 
L4sis and the Meds the child generally takes its name from 
amongst its ancestors. The Khojas, however, dislike the 
practice out of respect to the forefathers and never name 
their children after their deceased ancestors. It is custom¬ 
ary among some of the L4si tribes, especially among the 
J4mots, to give two narneB to a son, nandho udLu and wado 
udlo the pet name and the lull name ; the former is abandoned 
aa soon as the boy comes of age. Totemistic names, which 
are derived from trees and from the days of the week, are 
also to be found among the LAsis. These include Nim, 
Thobar Kirar, Kando. Jumma and Chhanrchhanr. The word 
Khdn is frequently added to the names of men and rakhi , 
dmi and bai to those of women ; the word Mir is prefixed 
to the names of men of position and influence. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour prevailing among 
the people in not without importance from the point of view 
of the administration and a short reference to them will not 
be out of place. It is incumbent on a L4si- 
(1) to avenge blood ; 
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POpV r.ATION. 

( 2 ) to fight to the death for a person who haa taken 

refnge with him. The refogee is always 
maintained by his protector so long as he re¬ 
mains under the latter’s roof; 

(3) to defend to the last property entrusted to an¬ 

other such as a bullock, came), cash or orna¬ 
ments ; 

f4) to he hospitable and to provide for the safety of 
a guest; 

(6) to refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a Lori, 
or a hoy under the age of puberty ; 

(6) to pardon any offence if a woman of the offender’s 

family comes to intercede with the person 
aggrieved ; 

(7) to refrain from killing a man who has entered 

a shrine of a pfr and so long as he. remains 
in it; 

f8) to cease fighting when a woman bearing the 
Koran on her head intervenes between the 
parties; 

(9) to punish an adulterer with death. 

Ordinarily if an individual of one group is killed by % 8t : er p °f 

J p r J reprisals and 

a member of another group, it is at once incumbent on the commutation 

group to which the murdered man belongs to take blood r mur 

for blood. Thus, if the antagonists belong to a different 

group within the tribe, we have two internal groups engaged 

in blood-feud, and owing to the system of combinations 

which prevail among the tribes, each is likely to be joined 

by other groups, until the whole tribe is engaged in a 

fratricidal struggle. Or if the muidered man is of a 

different tribe to the murderer, the feud mny be taken 

un by the whole of the two tribes, each of which may again 

be joined hy other tribes, so that a small spark soon sets a 

large conflagration ablaze. Nor is the feud composed until a 

reckoning of deaths has been made and compensation paid 

to the group in which the largest number has taken place. 
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Individual quarrels do not, as a rule, involve more than 
tbe^ninor groups, hut common danger from outsiders ranv 
unite all the L&sis. When the murderer belongs to a non-L&si 
tribe such as the resident or non-resident Br&huis, it is in¬ 
cumbent on every L&si tribe to take blood for blood or com¬ 
pensation. These customa are, however, now dying out and 
all cases of murder are referred to the J&m for decision. 
Murder can also be commuted by cash or by the bestowal of a 
woman in marriage or by the payment of cattle as might be 
agreed. Formerly a sum of Rs. 500 was fixed for cash pay¬ 
ments, but in 1897 compensation in cash waB fixed at Rs. 320 
for a man who occupies the lowest position in the social 
scale. In order to check crime, the J&m revised the rates of 
compensation in April 1906 in consultation with a local jirya : 
for common tribesmen among the L&sis, Rs. 1,000 including 
a fine of Rs. 300 which rate also applies to Khojas, Hindus 
and servile dependants ; and for men of superior social status, 
also Saiads and pfrs Rs. 2,000 including a fine of Rs. 500. In 
a case between the L&sis of La9 Bela, and Br&huis, the Shdhi 
Jirqa of Sibi determined, in February 1907, Rs. 600 as 
compensation for a common tribesman and Rs. 900 for a 
man of position and influence. 
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TRIBES 


Population. 


' tiboograyh- 
icui Qisiory. 


As all subjects connected with population have been dealt 
with in detail in the Gazetteer of Makran and as the condi¬ 
tions in Kharau are in many instances very similar, it is only 
proposed to give in the following paragraphs such particulars 
as apply exclusively to Khiran or with regard to which a 
natural difference exists between the circumstances of that 
country and of Makran. 

The connection of Kharan with tiro west rather 
than with the east has been pointed out in the 
section on Hi8tory and this connection has left 
its mark on the ethnography of the country, since 
there can be little doubt that a strong Persian strain 
runs through the veins of the Kharanis. The Nausherwani 
chiefs claim descent from the Katanians and doubtless the rule 
of the Saffdrid Maliks has also left its mark on the popula¬ 
tion. Many of the groups, composing the present popula¬ 
tion, claim Baloch affinities and if Dames’ theory is correct 
that Baloch tribes made their way into Seistdn at the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century, it would not have taken them long 
to extend eastward into Khdrdn, however uninviting that 
country may have been. Names such as Mamojav* again 
indicate that the JaD element which has already been shown 
to have spread in the neighbouring country of Makran at 
the time of the Arabs, had extended further northward to 
KMrin. Of one tribe the Nikudrians, whose defeat in 1383 
by Miran Shdh, son of Timur, in the plains of Khdrdn, 
has already been related, no trace remains unless it be in 
the words Mazir-i-Nikudar (Tomb of Nikudar) engraved on 
one of the Gwachig tombs. The Nikudrians are described 
as banditti who greatly harried Persian caravans in Khuras¬ 
an but it is not certain whether they ever occupied Kharar 
permanently. In character, however, it may be noted tnev 
bear a striking resemblance to the Ddmnis of the present 
time. 

So much for historical evidence of the population. At 
the present day the population of Khdrdn includes, as will 
be presently seen, elements of varied extraction from Afghin- 
istin, from the Brdhui hills, from Makrdn and from Persia. 

Jav or Jo it the mar k of the Sindi genitive. Memo i*v, this 
means (sons) of Memo. 
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No regular census of Khirin has ever taken place, as for Population. 
political considerations, it was omitted from the scope of the Deo “ty- 
census of 1901. In 1904, a rough house to house enumera¬ 
tion of the resident population was made for the purposes of 
the Gazetteer and an estimate was also prepared of the 
number of families who had recently left the country, some of 
whom at any rate might be expected to return. The result 
showed the total number of families in Khirdn, including the 
Beseima, as 3,843 ; out of these 1,089 had recently left the 
country for the Helmand valley, Sind or other parts of Balu¬ 
chistan. Taking 5 persons as the household incidence as 
in Makrin, the total normal population may thus be esti¬ 
mated at 19,215, but this number is liable to decrease in bad 
agricultural years. The incidence per square mile amounts 
to rather more than 1 person, a result which indi¬ 
cates how very thinly populated th^ country is, but is in no 
way surprising when the waterless character of the country 
and vast sandy deserts and barren mountains, of which it is 
c .imposed, are considered. 

The nomadic tendency, of the Khiranis coupled with the Towns and 
fact that their chief wealth consists of flocks of goats, camels v,lla 8T e9, 
or sheep, and that cultivation is exceedingly precarious, 
shows itself in the almost entire absence of permanent vil¬ 
lages of' which there are only 20, or 1 to every 710 square 
miles of country. The only large village is Khirdn-Kalit 
or Shahr-i-Karez, the seat of the Chief, but it is only impor¬ 
tant in the sense of the native proverb: " Where there arc 
no trees, even a camel thorn is a tree." It contains about 
500 houses and a population of about 1,500 souls. Among 
other permanent settlements may be mentioned Washuk 
(population c 500), Kallag (c 300) and Z 4 wag (c 400) in 
Dchgwar, Hurmigai (c 50) and Nauroz-Kalit (c 100). 

As in Makrin, permanent villages in former times cluster- Character of 
cd round the forts which formed the refuge of the people in v,u *ge , > 
times of emergency. The remains of such forts are still to 
be seen at Safawin-KaUt, Masiski-Kal 4 t, T 4 gazzi-ai-Kal 4 t, 
Sh.-ihdildi-KaJit, Kutin-Kalit, Kalaghini-Kaldt, Kattik- 
Kalat, H4U*ai-at-KaJ4t (in Wishuk), Galuga-Kalat (in Degh- 
vc.ir) and Malikshai-KaJit (Gwdsh), but they are said to have 
been destroyed in the time of Azid Kh 4 n under whose admin- 
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Pofulatioh. istration NausWrwdni power appears to have reached its 
zenirh. He constructed in their place forts at Hurmdgai, 
Jdlwdr, Khdrdn-Kalit and Nauroz-Kalrif, which were held 
by his own men. They were built of burnt bricks under the 
Chief s personal supervision and indicate considerable engin¬ 
eering skill. Of these Jilwir is now (1905) in ruins but the 
ethers are still in fair repair while two additional fon>, those 
at Kallag and Zdwag in Dehgwar, have been constructed 
by the present Chief. 

The above not.ed are the largest villages and arc perma¬ 
nently inhabited. The remaining 14 villages out of the 20 
are also mud built but are evacuated during the spring and 
other times. 

' With the exception of 1 Kh 4 r 4 n-Kaldt, the houses of which 
are situated round the fort, the permanent villages generally 
consist of small groups of houses, each house built on the 
most convenient situation without regard to regularity or 
any common principle. 

Decrease of The vast remains known as Gabrbands or Zoroastrian 
population. dams which terrace the mountain ra-nges indicate the pre¬ 
sence in past ages of a very much larger population than 
now exists. The encroachment of the sands and diminution 
of the rainfall have resulted in the desolation which now 
exists and it may be inferred that a gradual reduction in 
the numbers of the population has been taking place. Native > 
opinion, too, points to a decrease in population even in 
recent times, for it is said that Azad Khan, the late C hief 
could raise an irregular force of 3,000 to 6,000 men in an 
emergency, a number which has now (1905) been reduced 
to from 1,500 to 2,000. The cause of recent decrease, how- 
ver, appears to lie not in any diminution of the birth rate 
.i<;r in any special change in climatic conditions but 
in the spread of the Pax Brilannica and the extension of com¬ 
munications, whereby a very' considerable exodus of ihc 
population has been induced to which reference will presently 
he made. 

^'^ ral,on ' Nowhere in Baluchistan is the nomadic habit more pro¬ 

nounced than in Khdran. Except the Kambraris of Sara- 
w;in and the retainers of the Chief living at Khiran-Kaldt 
and a few Nakibs and Washukis, no other sections of the 
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population are settled permanently. Even those who occupy Populatiov. 
the permanent villages, to which reference has already been 
made, only do so for about a quarter of the year in the 
spring'. The rest wander throughout the year, those who 
possess land staying in its vicinity in good seasons and only 
moving farther afield when their crops have failed ; whilst 
those who have little or no land like the Muhammad Hasnis, 
and depend on flocks and camels for their livelihood, are 
constantly on t,he move as the exigencies of finding grazing 
for their cattle direct. A«s a rule all nomadic groups confine 
their wanderings to Khir^n but in prolonged periods of 
drought they wander far afield to the valley of the Helmand 
or elsewhere and stay there until news is received of ade¬ 
quate rainfall. The R6kis alone are in the habit of crossing 
the border to Jilk and Dizzak but return to their date groves 
in the summer and spend the cold season in the Mdshk^l 
valley and the neighbouring sandhills. Some of the Muham¬ 
mad Hasnis and the Garr Sisolis descend from the hills to 
the Khdrin plain in the early spring and stay in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the larger nomadic camps and cultivated lands 
until the wheat is harvested when they return to their hills. 

If a good hdmin or summer crop of judri and melons is 
expected, the flocks are sometimes sent back to the 
hills in charge of the shepherds, whilst the bulk of the 
families remain in the plain. In the spring some of the 
inhabitants leave the villages .in search of edible plants and 
seeds such as maghir (Rumex vesicarius ) and when August 
comes Wishuk and the Dehgwar country are filled with 
migrants from all parts of the country who have come to 
enjoy the date harvest. 

Reference has already been made to the fragmentary, Immigration 

. and emigra* 

nature of the population, which has been drawn from time tion. 
to time in the course of ages from all the surrounding cqun- 
try. At present immigration is insignificant, a few graziers 
from the Jhalawin'country, Rakhshan and Mashkai being 
alone attracted by the pasture in good agricultural years. 

No immigration takes place from across the Persian border. 

A sanad which is still in possession of the Khariin 
Chief - proves that emigration was common so far back as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, for in it Ahmad Shih 
Durrini permits the Chief to gather in those persons who 
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-o.al population should have fe„' JT'd 0ne ' ,hird °' d * 
forsaken the country Th* • f ° Und ln ^ to have 
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Karachi where they work as day labourer;. '° 

«o"s' . The ccrem °nies connected with the preliminaries to ma 

i:z::::\rr ee i,se,f are simii - ^zz:\:z 

" , w “ h thc exce Ption that the betrothal in Khitin 

' h"T n “ T S ° r '“ ,d p, ° Shi ’ i e " ,he b°"e breaking and 
,s b.nd'ng, the only means of breaking the tie being by 

°'“ k ° r . d,VO r Ce »■ hlch is d °"e by throwing three pebblL or 
clods Of earth after the girl. The bridegroom alio has to 

supply his prospective father-in-law with all the articles re¬ 
quired for the marriage feast (ddn-o-jalab). Contrary how 
ever, to the custom in Makran the payments made by the 
b idegroom mclude both the bride price and dower 
Hie former is payable both to the father and the 
mother and is known as labb i n the first ra 
and as mihdnag in the other Labh C ’ 

si- of camels or other equivffem T^h ~ 
in goats, sheep, gram and arms. Wf.hdnag is ,he mother’s 

share, and among the well-rredo is generally paid in the 
shape of slaves (bandar) and amr*™ 

,l,„Vv , , B thc P°° rer classes in 

the shape of a camel or some cash. Th'e dower or -m.hr is 

either " prompt " or deferred and consists either of land and 

water or of camels or cash (rohrj. Such dower becomes the 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 

alienable property of the wife and is usually prompt if given 
in land or animals and deferred if it takes the form of cash* 

Bride price varies in accordance with the social position 
of the contracting parties. The maximum, given by those 
who are well off, is 20 camels and among the poor a single 
camel only is sometimes paid. Nish&nag generally takes 
the form of a gift of a slave, a camel or a sheep or cash 
.extending to Rs. 100. As elsewhere in Baluchistan, the 
rates of dower ( mahr ) vary in every class. Its determina¬ 
tion is a matter of much discussion but the amount given 
to other sisters of the bride, if she has any, is usually taken 
as a guide. A man of position does not, of course, give so 
much dower for a woman of inferior social position as he 
would for a wife whose family is equal or superior to his own. 

Divorce is exceedingly common and the promise of a 
small dower loes not act as a deterrent to divorce. On the 
other hand desertion by a wife, owing to incompatibility of 
temper, is also frequent and in such cases the man with whom 
the woman elopes merely pays the former husband such ex¬ 
penses as he may have incurred in obtaining and marrying 
his wife. 

Woman in Khirin is in a very inferior position to her 
sister in Makrin who enjoys all the privileges extended by 
the Muhammadan Law and due to the larger dower which 
has to be paid for her. In Khirin the exclusion of women 
from inheritance is the rule and the rate of dower and bride 
price being comparatively low, her position is degraded and 
she is regarded rather as a chattel than as a fellow-being 
and a helpmate. 

In the absence of statistics of the number of married 
and unmarried persons, it is only possible to remark that 
marriage takes place as soon as the man can afford it and 
that the rates of bride price, dower, edc., are not so high 
in most cases as to cause enforced celibacy to a late period 
in life. 

Polygamy is practised by all who possess the means ; pos¬ 
sibly one-fourth of the married men have more than one 
wife. The custom of bdfds, already described in the Gatei- 
tier of biaktAn, prevails everywhere in KhArin and results 
in a good many men being burdened with more wives than 
they altogether desire. Aa a rule the Islamic Law forbidding 
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Womer’s 
rights to 
property. 


Language. 


the taking of more than 4 wives is observed. The well-to-do 
form connections with their housel>old slave-girls in some 
cases, but the issues have no rights to inherit. A Kharani, 
like other Baoch, will always endeavour to find a suitable 
wife among his near relatives and even if such a girl i< not 
procurable he will seldom, if ever, marry outside hi> own 
native country. 

On the occasion of their circumcision boys arc usually 
given some land, arms, camels or other property, a custom 
termed salwdti ; and in the same way when a girl’s head is 
shaved for the first time it is customary to make her a 
present known as ]wdn-Mudi. Such assignments take the 
form of date palms among the Rekis, and of camels, goats, 
and sheep with others, and become the absolute alienable pos¬ 
session of the recipient. This, her dower and any moveable 
property which may be given to a girl on her marriage by 
her parents such as household equipment, carpets, cooking 
vessels, ornaments and the like, comprise evervthing to 
which she can lay claim as her separate property. Accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country a woman cannot inherit 
property as permitted by Muhammadan Law and is only 
entitled to maintenance from her husband’s estate. A 
daughter is, however, usually given any ornaments which 
formed her deceased mother’s ^parate property'. A woman 
who marries a second husband, other than the brother of the 
deceased, loses 1 pso facto her right to dower given or pro¬ 
mised by her first husband. • 

Western Baluchi is the language most prevalent and is 
spoken by about three-quarters of the people ; the remainder 
speak Brdhui. Owing to constant intercourse with Shora- 
wak, the Helmand valley and parts of Persia, many of them 
also understand Pashtu and Persian. Correspondence is 
carried on in Persian except by Hindu traders. 

I he Baluchi spoken in Khdrdn is similar to that in vogue 
in 1 anjgur, a full description of which has been given in the 
Gazetteer of Makrdn. It is known as Rakhshdni and is com¬ 
mon among all the Rakhshdni groups, including the Rekis; 
it is also spoken by a few of the Muhammad Hasnis. 

Brihui, also called Kurdi, is in use principally among the 
Carr Sisolis, some of the Muhammad Haanis and some of 
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the Rakhshinis. The language apoken by the Garr Sisclis 
is pure and resembles that spoken in the Sarawdn country ; 
the language of the Rakhshinis and Muhammad Hasnis dif¬ 
fers somewhat from that spoken in Sarawdn and resembles 
the Brahui of the Zagar Mengals in Nushki. 

As in Makrdn, Baluchi ballads are common and popular, 
among the best known being the ballad relating the fight of 
the Rakhshinis with border raiders at Har-^-Niwar, that 
of Malik Dinir, Mirwari, with the Naushdrwinis, that of 
Malik Dost^n, Naush^rwani, witlh Mir Zarrak Brihui at 
Badukushta near Anjira and the battle of the Naush^rwinis 
with Nadir Shah’s troops at Kallag. 

All persons living in Khirin, except the dominant class 
of Nausherwanis, designate themselves to outsiders as 
Kharini Baloch. The term “Baloch” distinguishes the 
common people from the dominant class. Most of the 
Baloch or indigenous inhabitants apply the term Rakhshim 
to themselves. It is very popular a^d includes the Muham¬ 
mad Hasnis and is applied locally to every one living in the 
plain. The Garr Sisolis and Sumiliris of the hills retain 
the name of Brihui. In sanads of the eighteenth century 
to the ruling class by the Durrdni rulers, the Chiefs of 
Kharin are addressed indifferentJy as Baloch Khdrini and 
Baloch Kakhshdni. Baloch,therefore, was evidently a gene¬ 
ral term applied to the population as a whole whilst the ad¬ 
dition of Kharini or Rakhshini was intended to distinguish 
those of Kharan from their neighbours, such for instance, 
as the Makrani Baloch. 

As in the case of Makria the large tribal units organised 
under one name and a single chief for defensive and offensive 
purposes and possessing a complete system of tnbal offi¬ 
cers are absent. Nearly the whole of the population is com¬ 
posed of separate family groups living apart from and in¬ 
dependent of one another. In a few cases, as with the 
Rckis of Mdsh'kd, the larger units contain small eponymous 
groups some of which are bar ok, i.e., new comers who are 
not of the $ame blood as the main body, but the patriarchal 
feeling which gives the headman of the group so much power 
among the Bnihuis, is absent and each individual if he 
wishes can deal direct with the chief without the interme¬ 
diation of any elder of his group. Moreover, little or no 
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connection is maintained between groups, once fission has 
taken place. The characteristic of Khirin society therefore 
is a congeries of small groups loosely linked together by a 
common allegiance to a chief taken from the dominant 
class. The fact is that the population of the district has for 
centuries resembled its moving sands, small groups like the 
particles of sand being driven into the country to settle for a 
time and pass on to some more favoured area. In the course 
of their migrations such groups have lost or abandoned their 
original tribal or racial appellation, and whilst adopting the 
general name of Rakhshini have added to it that of the 
locality where they have settled or of the head of the 
group from whom they are sprung. Hence such local names 
as Taghiipi-Rakhshini, YVishuki-Rakhshani and Humagai- 
Rakhhshini or eponyms such as Kubd 4 ni-Rakhsh 4 ni, Menda- 
zai-Rakhshini, Betaglnzai-Rikhsh^ni and Amrirdri-Rnkh- 
shani. 

The population may be divided into the following divi¬ 
sions :—The Naush^rwinis, a dominant class; the Baloch 
including the Rakhshinis who comprise tlhe land-owning and 
settled classes who are engaged in agriculture, camel graz¬ 
ing, and flock-owning, and including the Muhammad Harnis; 
certain miscellaneous groups, who have lately immigrated, 
cheifly Br^huis; Hindus; inferior races such as Nakibs, 
Loiis and slaves. 

The Naush^rwinis consist of only 9 families, all of whom 
are known as Shiozai, and have their headquarters at Khd- 
rin-Kalit. The genealogical tree given in appendix I. 
shows their pedigree. The rule of primogeniture has been 
always followed in the selection of a new chief in whom all 
administrative power and the right to the revenue is centred. 
His collaterals own large revenuofree grants in Upper 
Khirin i.e., in the Saraw^n and Shimshin— SalimbtSv 
Gwash and Wishuk mdbats; but the chief allows no inter¬ 
ference on the part of his relatives with his prerogatives ex¬ 
cept in so far as he himself directs. Their, social status is, 
of course, superior to all others and woe betide the BaJoch 
who should kill one of the chosen few, for full power lies 
in the hands of the Chief. Besides the NausWrwAnis living 
in Khirin-Kalit, of whom the most influential next to the 
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Chief is his brother, Mil! Amir Khin. there are NausWrwinis 
in Kolwa and Panjgur in Makrin, and in Kuhak and Jdlk 
in Persian BaJuchistin, who maintain constant communica¬ 
tion with the Chief. An account of the first three groups 
ha«; been given in the Gazetteer oj Makrdn and reference has 
been made in the section on History in this Gazetteer to 
the capture of Kuhak.' The Nausherwinis of Jilk are de¬ 
scended from Mir Abbis father of Sardir Azid Khin, 
through his son Mir Gijiin by the Buzurgzida wife. Their 
leading members in 1904 were :— 

1. Mir Ghulim Muhammad. 

2. SHih Nazar*, 

3. Niiz Khin. 

4. Jumma Khin. 

5. Atta Muhammad. 

6. Madat Khin. 

7. Gul Muhammad. 

The Naushirwinis -claim to be connected with the 
Kaianian Maliks but the authenticity of this statement cannot 
be substantiated. At the same time the frequent traces of 
the Maliks throughout Khirin render the claim not al¬ 
together improbable. It appears to be certain that the 
founder of the group has endowed it with his eponym but 
it is a curious fact that in the sanads in the possession of 
' the Chief from Nidir Shih and .he Durrani kings it is only 
in the latest dated 1796, that the Khirin Chief is addressed 
as " Baloch Naudh^rwini. ” In previous sanads they,are 
addressed as Baloch Khirini or Baloch Rakhshini. The 
latter appellation gives colour to the legendary account of 
the origin of- the Naushirwinis which states that their an¬ 
cestor Naushirwin, taking advantage of the solitary state 
of the country, with the object of robbing caravans passing 
through the Rakhshin valley to Makrin. established himself 
in a fort! on one of the tributaries of the Sarip or Garruk 
river which is still known by the name “ Naushirwin-Pishi. 
Owing to his prowess, the Pirakzai headman, then the most 
influential group in Khirin, gave him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage and his descendants in course of time rose to the 
chiefship, as related in the section on History. Histori¬ 
cally the Naushirwini s first came into prominence during 

* Piahi in Baluchi the stream full of dwarf-palm. 
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Population, the troublous times which occurred in Afghinistin at the 
end of the seventeenth and beginning and middle of the 
eighteenth century and their Chiefs laid the foundation of 
the semi-independence in which the circumstance of their 
desert and unknown country has until recent times maintained 
them. Their influence was extended southward by the 
connections they formed with the Gichkis, whilst eastward 
they formed matrimonial alliances with Kalit, one of their 
most famous members, Mir Ibrahim, brother of Mir Purdil, 
marrying Blbi Bdnu, daughter, 1 of Mir Ahmad of Kaldt. 

The respect in which the Naushdrwdni Chiefs were held 
by the Afghan rulers is exhibited by the titles in which they 
were addressed in their sanads. 


No. 


Date ot the Sanad 
in Muhammadan 
land Christian Era. 


Name of the 
Emperor grant¬ 
ing it. 


Name and title of 
addres 


ranslation. 


March 1717 A.D. 
1 ■ Jo A H. 

1717 
it jo 


» 7 *° 
* '5J 

"it 

1740 


11 5 J 
1 :40 
"ft 
•717 


11 to 

744 

161 

1 76* 

"7» 


11 



Sultin Shih 
Husain Chilzai 


Do. 


Nidir Shih 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ahmad 

Abdili. 

Do. 


Do. 


Shih 


I 

Rafat *j Ma-ili Panih 
Amir Ibrihim son of 
Abhi* Khin Baloch 
Khirini. . 

Rafat wa Ma-ili Panih 
Amir Ibrihim son ol 
Abbis Khin and 
Zubdatul-iii h t i b a h 
Amir Shahdid and 
Amir Purdil Khin 
Baloch Khirini. 
Zubdatul-Kabiil Amir 
Purdil Khin and 
Amir Abbis. 
Umdatul-Kabiil Malik 
Purdil and Malik 
Abbis. 
Umdatul-Kabiil Malik 
Purdil and Malik 
Abbis Amir Purdil. 
Zubdatul-Kaoiil Ami 
Abbi* and Amir Rah- 
mat Rakhshini, 
Zubdatul-KabiiP Amir 
Rahmat Baloch. 


The shelter of dig¬ 
nity and gran¬ 
deur. 


The shelter 
nity and 
deur and 
in puriiy. 


Muiaffar Shih 


Mir Shahdid 
the ruler of 
( Hikim) 

Aii-jih Rafi 
Ikhlia wa 
dasigih 
Khin “ 

■him 
rio. 

Ali-iih Rah Jii-gah 
Mir Shahdid Kha 
Baloch Khirin. 

Jahinglr Khin Baloch 
Kaushdr wini 


Baloch 
Khirin 

Jii-gah 
Akida 
Daula 
Baloch Rakh 
Hikim-i-Kha 


of dig- 
gran- 
cream 


The cream 
lies. 

The pillar 
lies. 


|The cream 
lies. 


of far 


of fami- 


of fami 


Do. 


The great, diMin. 
ruidhed. true and 
faithful. 


The great and dia- 
linguithed. 


A noticeable feature of these sanads is the designation 
of the Chief as head of the septs or groups (eubdatul or 
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umdatul Kabul), a further proof of the varied sources from Pofulatiox 
which the population of Khirin is drawn. Reference has 
already been made to the terms “Baloch Rakhshini and 
“ Baloch Khirini.” 

The Naush^rwini connection with Kalit probably dates 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth century but owing to their 
geographical position their allegiance to the Khins of the 
State was never the same as that of the Sara win or Jhala- 
win chiefs. The Naush^rwini Chief transferred his alle¬ 
giance at his own convenience from .Kalit to Persia or 
Afghinistin. When Kachhi fell into the hands of the 
Brihuis in 1740 and was divided among the tribes, the 
Nausherwinis would take no share owing to the position of 
dependence in which it would have placed them. The friend¬ 
ship Tyith Kalit was closely cemented in the time of Mir 
Nasir Khin II. by Azid Khin, not only giving that ruler 
refuge at the time when Shih Nawiz Khin was placed on 
the throne of Kalit, by the British in 1839 but 
by the gift of his daughter Bibi Mahniz in mar¬ 
riage. This lady was eventually the cause of great 
dissension between the next ruler of Kalit and the Naush^r- 
winis owing to the former’s ill-considered attempts to in¬ 
duce Bibi Mahniz to marry him. In addition to matrimo¬ 
nial alliances contracted with tfie Khins of Kalit and Gich- 
« 

kis of Makrin, connections have been formed from time to 
time with the Jims of Las B^la. An instance is to be seen 
in the marriage of the prestent Chief’s daughter to Mir 
Yakub Khin, the uncle of Jim Kamil Khin in 1897. Mar¬ 
riages have also been made with Dur*rinis and other 
Afghirts, the present Chief, who is himself the son of a Dur- 
rini mothe.*, having married a Durrini wife from Kandahir 
and his son Mir Yakub Khin being married to another Dur¬ 
rini. Nor hais the value of a Persian connection been lost 
sight of, as the Chief, about 1897, married another wife, 
who was daughter of the late Amir of Ghiin and is the 
sister of the present Amir. This lady has since died leaving 
one daughter. Another matrimonial alliance made by Sir 
Nauroz Khin was with the sister of the present Muhammad 
Hasni chief, Rustam Khin (1904). 

The identification of the Khirin Chiefs with tfie 
Sarawin part of the Brihui Confederacy does not appear 
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to have taken place until the time of Mir Naslr 
Khdn II., when it it said that Azad Khin ap¬ 
peared in the Khan's darbdr and addressing both 
Sarawans and Jhalawans asked, “ Brothers, who will take 
me as his brother,” whereupon Mir Abdi/1 Kidir, the Shah- 
wdni chief made place for him. 

Although the name Rakhshani, rather Rashkhdni, as it is 
locally pronounced, is such a popular appellation in Khdrdn, 
it is, as already explained, not applicable to a particular 
tribe in the sense in which that term is usually understood. 
Meaning originally merely a dweller in the Rakhshan valley 
it has gradually been extended to include a variety of groups 
of different origin. Doubtless this popular extension is due 
to the alleged connection of the Rakhshdnis with the Rind 
Baloch, for Baloch poems relate that the Rakhshini was 
one of the 44 bolaks or families of tihe Rinds which stayed in 
Kolwa. ‘‘ In the wretched place where only barley grows, 
Rakhshdni remained behind. There he built a house for 
himself in the open plain.” Some assert that the R^ki and 
Ddmni were clans of the Rakhshdni and that whilst the 
Dimni remained on tihe skirts of the Persian hills and the 
R^ki stayed among the Mdshk^l sands, the main body of 
Rakhshdniis made their way to the Rakhshin valley whence 
they eventually spread northward to Khirin and Nushki. 

An account is given below of each of the more import¬ 
ant groups which identify themselves with the Rakhshdnis 
from which their varied origin will be seen. 

The Sidhpdds or black feet, from Sidh , black and p'dd, 
foot are said to derive their name from the black boots 
they wore on their first arrival in the country. 

They live on the lower slopes of the Rds Koh hills and 
in that portion of the Gwish valley irrigated by the waters 
of the Kallag and Bunip rivers. 


following arc 

the d 

ivisions : 

Airofdni 

87 

families. 

Yaldnzai 

21 

f • 

Muhamadd 

ni 25 

9 • 

Jangdnzai 

28 

• • 

Lusi 

64 

• f 

Nigwari 

40 

9 9 
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The Airofini are the most numerous, their headquarters 
being at Gwish. They claim to be Rinds by origin and to 
belong to the same stock as the Jamildini Rakhshims of 
Nushki. They trace their descent to a common ancestor, 
Mandav who had three sons, Hoti, Airof and SomiiJ From 
the former are descended the Jamildini Rakhshims of 
Nushki ; from Airof the Airofini Siihpids of Gwish and 
from Somiil the Yalinzai Siihpids of Gwish. The /al- 
inzai Siihpids assert that they lost their possessions in 
Kudami, Brihuki-Kuch, Shahr-i-Sultan, Rahio and Gad- 
dini in the Chigai District within recent times. Their lands 
are asserted to have been granted to them, in the first in¬ 
stance by the Khirini Maiiks, but the Naushirwinis sub¬ 
sequently stepped in and after long fighting subdued and 
ousted them. The final subjugation was effected by Abbis 
III in whose time their headman Nidim was killed and 
the Siihpids fled to the Helmand and elsewhere, leaving 
Kallag in the hands of the Naushirwinis. After three years 
they returned when a compromise was effected by which 
they were allowed to re-occupy Kallag on paying revenue to 
the Naushirwinis. This is how given in the shape of sheep 
and cloth. Of the latter material, they are good weavers 
They are mainly cultivators and are considered excellent 

hill climbers, crack shots and good fighting n«n 

The Rikis are included and recognised as Raktehinis 

but are generally known by the distinctive name of their 
clan Tradition describes them as Rakhshim Rinds, who 
on separation from the main body, remained on the sands 
KorHerine the Rod-i-MisHkil river, hence their nick-name 

R tC " Z ■» — r ^ b0 “ t of Arab 

claiming the uncle of tie Prophet as their ancestor, but the 
A • inmrrect. We find them mentioned in a sanad 
d^ed .740 « supplying 35° aimed men to Nidir Shdh with 
the Bimri tribesmen and the men of ]41k and O''talc e 

headquarters'^ those in Khirin is Dehgw.r but they am 
s ,a J .0 own two villages in j ilk and to bp mdely scattered 
over lower Persia and northward in Mlrjiwa and Lid*. 
The following are the principal section, in Khirin accord- 
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in 1904 


I. 

Natuzai 

65 

families. 

2 . 

Brdhimzai 

23 

t 9 

3 - 

Raz 4 zai 

18 

19 

4 - 

Bungarzai 

37 

1 9 

5 - 

Nasroi 

56 

9 9 

6. 

TachApi 

27 

9 9 

7 - 

Kallagi 

75 

99 

8. 

Mor-pishi 

»4 

99 

9 - 

Yaldnzai 

«9 

99 

10. 

Ganguzai 

9 

99 

11. 

Sarawdni 

*3 

9 9 

12. 

Mulldzai 

29 

99 

* 3 - 

Sisoli 

5 

9 9 

* 4 * 

Shai 

3 

99 

, 5 * 

Slaves of tbe 



headman 

32 

9 9 


425 


The Mullizai, Sdsoli and Shai are affiliated groups. The 
section of the headman is the Malikshazai (Natuzai). Though 
it would seem from the sanad of N 4 dir Sh 4 h, already referred 
to, that in his days the R^kis formed part of the J dlk con¬ 
tingent, they have from many generations yielded military 
service to the NausWrwinis. When Khdrdn was raided 
in 1859 by the Khin of Kalit, Az 4 d Kh 4 n retired to Dehg- 
war and built a fort at Galuga, partly with the object of 
having the R£kis under better control. The Reki headman 
Sibika resented its construction and commenced to intrigue 
with the Persians and he and' his tribe threw off the alle¬ 
giance which they undoubtedly owed to the KJiririn Chief 
and refused to pay a tax on the salt extracted from the 
Wid-i-Sultin in the H 4 mun-i-M 4 shk£l which the Chief had 
been in the habit of levying. Finally, during Az 4 d Kh4n*s 
absence at Kandahar, the fort at Galuga was destroyed by 
Ibr 4 him Kh 4 n, the Persian governor of Bimpur. This led 
to years of raiding and counter-raiding until at last the 
R 4 kis, worn out, submitted to Az 4 d Kh 4 n and Sibika 
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agreed .0 pay annually to the Chief ..300 Khirin. maunds Forutano.. 
of salt. . In .881, Azim Khin, then in revolt against 
father, Arid Khin, murdered Sibika, const,.u.ed^ h.msdf 
chief of the Kckis and occupied and rebuilt G ug ■ 
fort was, however, shortly afterwards again destroyed by 
Ibrahim Khan, governor of Bampur. After the murder of 
Azim Khan, Mir Kia became headman of the Rikis_ 
disputes between him and the Khirin Chief continued. An 
agreement was arrived at in .84.1, but in .895 Mir K.a com¬ 
bined that Sir Nauroz Khin had broken fa„h with him 
and after further enquiry a new settlement was made in.he 
same year. Matters again came to a head in ■**>’ and 
icol a full agreement was drawn up between M,r K a a„ d 

^ a it th*» RpUis agreed to pay the follow- 

the Chief. As a result the Kekis agreea ig y j 

intr taxes to the Khirin Chief :-A yearly poll tax (zarshdh) 

of Re. 1 per family ; 8 annas per camel load of salt remove 

for sale from the Himiin-i-MishMl in Iteu ^^e tribute of 

salt formerly paid ; taxes on articles exported at the rate 

O, 8 annas per came, load of dates, Re. .-4 per came, load 

of wheat, Rs. 8.4 per 6 Indian maunds of ghl Ra. i°-I pe 

8 Indian maunds of wool, Rs. 1 per camel sold for ■ 

l-'ines from criminals and 5° per cent, of the value of su 

recovered were to be taken by the Chief, to whom also the 

unclaimed property of persons who died without heirs w 

,0 be surrendered. Mir Kia, his brothers and “us.ns were 

be free from all taxation, and grain imported into Mishket 

for consumption was not to be taxed. 

\ question of the right of the Chief to-levy land revenue 
„ onc tenth of the produce on cultivated land on the right 
ilk of the Mishkel river below Nalib was taker, up m 
k In the Chief’s right to this revenue was affirmed. 

U°, he “same time the Chief was advised to forego his right 
, nr«pnt so as to encourage cultivation. 

1 ° f The Rikis possess flocks of camels, goats and sheep 
„f Which they are large breeders. They are aUo one o 
,.»■ tribes in Khirin engaged in transport trade. They own 
Dehcwar and possess a good quantity of cu 
tivnhkt land along the left bank of the Rod-i-Mishkdl but 
1 el poor cultivators Many of ,hem are connected* 
marriage with the transborder Dimnis. In order ho control 
them the Chief has established forts at Kallag and Z g 
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and a political munshi has also been stationed since 1901 
in Z^wag to watch their relations with Kharan. 

Sohrs claim to be Rinds from Kolwa in Makr 4 n. 
They live along the banks of the Baddo river and number 
some 54 families (1904). Their headman is one Miilki 
Rahmtullah, son of Allahdad. Their land is said to ha\r 
been obtained through their marriages with the Mamojavs. 
They are sub-divided into four sections : the Khiinnzai, 
Khushalzai, Lashkarizai and Tonddi, the latter being of 
inferior social status. The Khush^lzais are exempt from 
payment of revenue but the remaining three sections find 
the equivalent of the price of one camel, i.e., Rs. 120 per 
annum as revenue. They pay no revenue on their lands. 
The Sohr headman claims to levy a tax (gosh) of Rs. 5 per 
annum from each married man of the Tond^i section but 
this has of late years not been enforced. The tracts of land 
held by the Sohrs along the Baddo river are known as 
Sohrai-Watan and Hondi-Dagir, i.e., the price of blood. 
The latter was obtained from the Sohrs and given to certain 
Kubd;inis by the Chief as compensation for the death of 
some Kubddnis at his hands. The Sohrs are cultivators and 
also keep a few herds of camels and flocks of sheep. 

The Pirakzais who number: 15 families have already been 
mentioned in the account of the Naush^rwdnis and are de¬ 
scribed as some of the most ancient inhabitants of Khir^n 
and to have occupied the counOry after the Arab occupation. 
As the Nausherwini influence ro6e, that of the Pirakzais fell 
until they became a mere tribal group without wealth or 
any special status. They are owners of land within the 
area irrigated by the Baddo river and the Sarip confluent 
and pay a tax (gham) of one camel or Rs^ 120 per annum 
to the Chief. This is the only tax they pay. They are 
divided into the Pirakzai, Bangulzai and Pindokzai sections. 

The Mamojav whose headman is Rahimddd, son 
of Wali Muhammad, number 39 families. They 
are sub-divided into the following s'ub-sections or 
families, or as they are locally termed shalwdrs, 
i.e-, trousers: Bidlnzai, Nindavzai and Khurd Ma- 
majav. They claim to be Ghilzai Afghans and to 
be very ancient residents in the country though their 
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name which ends in the Sindi jov, the sign of the genitive Popllat.on. 
case, denotes Jadgil origin. At the same time they are 
distinguished by their fair and ruddy complexions some 
times accompanied with blue eyes. The Mamojavs of 
Baghwana in the Jhalawdn country are said to be of the 
same stock, having emigrated some generations ago. The 
Mamojavs own land in the Baddo river valley to the north¬ 
east of the Khargushki Band known as Mamojav-i-Watan, 
for which they pay the equivalent of the price of one camel, 
i.e., Rs. 120 to the Chief. 

The Kuchai-Siihpids (7 2 families), or Valley Black Kuchai- 
Feet, as distinguished frbm the Kohi or Highland Siahpdds, p 
claim to be Sangors and to have come to Kharan from 
Kahuri Kalit in Kech many generations ago. They now 
live at Hurrao in the basin of the Sarap river where they own 
cultivable land and pay the equivalent of the price of one 
camel as revenue to the Chief. They are sub-divided into the 
Husainzai, Ddruzai, Mazirzai, Haidarzai, Miskdnzai and 
Jaldlzai sections. The last named are strangers connected 
by marriage only with the Sidhpads. 

Amirdri (14 families) claim to be Saiads, descend- Amiran, 
ants of one Saiad Amir whose gumbad is in 

Kutan-Kalit. It is said, however, that the actual 
Saiad stock emigrated to Panjgur two generations 
back. The present Khdrrin Amiriris are not therefore real 
Amiriris, but Gadors of Jat or Jadgdl origin and obtained 
land by marriage with the Amirdris. They own land in 
Kutin and on the Baddo river in the Shimshdn-Saldmbdk 
nidbat : for Che former they pay revenue in the shape of the 
price of two camels and for the latter land revenue at the 
rate of one-tenth of produce. 

The Kubdini or Kjidbudinis, as they are sometimes called, Kubddni. 
number 119 familes, and are said to be Musidni Zahris from 
the Jhalawin country and to take their name from one Kut- 
buddin. This man gradually acquired influence and attracted 
outsiders to his clan which (1904) is divided into the fol¬ 
lowing sections: SidhuzaL, Rfkizai, Mendizai, Sdhakzai, 

Kassdbzai or Shihozai and Isazai. The Sdhakzai are said 
to be descended from Sihak, a Kolwa robber, the Kassdb- 
zai from a Panjgiir butcher and the Isazai from a Tauki 
of the Helmand valley. These facts are interesting as an 
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instance of the way in which a man of influence could col¬ 
lect a group round him. 

Formerly they sided with the Halazais in their fights 
against the Naushdrwdnrs, but lately they have been at¬ 
tracted to the latter. Their lands lie on the Baddo river 
between Sorago and the Rek-i-Hurmagai and tTie six sec¬ 
tions between them pay the equivalent of the price of two 
camels as revenue, i.e., Rs- 40 each. They are agriculturists 
and also keep herds of camels and flocks of sheep. 1 hey 
are noted for their bravery and a good many are enlisted in 
the chief’s forces. The Commandant! of the force is also a 
Kubdani (1904). 

The Halazai (51 families) claim to be connected with the 
Kalandrani Brdhuis and. if the Baluchi ballad is to be be¬ 
lieved, their possession of land in Khdran dates from the 
time of the fight between the Mfrwdris and the Jadgdls. 
The ballad runs : “From R^k-i-Gabr to SaldmWk : from 
Jhalawdn (in Khdran) to the Wdshuk sands : the country 
was given to Hdla and Tuho: by th'e famous grandson 
of Miro, father of Omar ”. 

The tombs of Hdla and Tuho are still to be seen in the 
Shimshdn-Salambdk nidbat which is also known as Jhalawdn. 
The Halizais have had long and bitter feuds with the 
Nausherwdnks from the beginning of the latter’s power, and 
Az 4 d Khdn’s brother Yusuf Khdn was killed by them. It 
was not until the time of Azdd Khdn, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, that they were finally subjected to 
the Chief’s authority, and though a generation has since 
passed their relations can still hardly be regarded as 
friendly. One of the results has been extensive emigration 
on the part of the Hdldzais, and one whole section, the Bijdr- 
zais, have, it is said, moved almost en masse to the Helmand 
valley. 

Their present numbers have thus been reduced to scarcely 
more than 38 houses. Their headman is Abdur Rahmdn, son 
of Allahddd. Their head quarters is at Wdshuk where they 
.j\\ irrigated lands on which they pay revenue at the rate 
of one-tenth of the produce except for those held by their 
•cadman which are exempt. They also own dry crop land 
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in Bakat, Jhundum and Khargushki on which the revenue 
is fixed at the - equivalent of the price of two camels, viz., 
Rs. 240. They are chiefly cultivators but a few are camel 
owners as well. Their septs are the Shahristanzai, Karim- 
dddzai, Mir Dostzai, Sdhibdidzai, Bijirzai, and Muham- 
madzai. 

The Mastihdnzai (10 families), Hejibdri (55 lamilies) and 
Hotakiri (14 families) may be dealt with together, as their 
social status is somewhat higher than other groups on ac¬ 
count of their having accompanied the Nausherwanis to 
Khirdn and their long and friendly connection with the 
Nausherwanis. The Mastihinzais are proud of rheir asso¬ 
ciation with the old Khirdn Chief, Purdil Khan, whose body 
they brought from Persia in 1740. As a result of their 
close connection with the Chief, the Mastihanzais hold their 
land free of revenue in the Sar<Lp valley. Their headman 
(1904) is Sarmast, son of Sihibddd. At weddings in the 
Chief’s family the Mastihinzai possess certain special 
privileges such as the right to money contributions made 
to the bridegroom. 

The Hotakaris live in Jodii-Kalit and also own lands in 
the Sardp valley. Until recently they were exempt from the 
revenue tax, but owing to internal quarrels land revenue at 
one-seventh of the produce has been imposed on them since 
1898. Their sub-sections are the Alambegzai, Tangazai and 
Mlrinzai. Many of them have recently emigrated. 

The Hejibiris consist of the Hejibzai (jo families), the 
Salirzai or Khirenizai (23 families), the Fat^hzai (22 fami¬ 
lies), tihe Yisinzai and the Hasanzai. The last two have 
lately emigrated to the Helmand valley. Their headman is 
Ddd-i-Karlm, son of Jiand. They own lands in Hurm^gai, 
Hetak and Swinen in Gwdsh and also in Jalwir. For their 
lands in Hurmigai they pay land revenue, but elsewhere they 
are revenue free. They are large flock and camel owners. 

The Taukis, whose name is probably derived from the 
fortress of Tauk, which Timur took on his march from Seistdn 
to Bast in 1383, number about 12 families and live in 
separate groups at Hurmdgai and in Sarawdn. Neither 
group has any connection with the other. The Taukis of 
Sarawdn, who only number two families, are known as the 
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Samezai and are attached to the Kambrsiris for purposes of 
good and ill. The remainder emigrated to Ldrkina in SinJ 
at the end of the nineteenth century and are said to have 
en paged in cultivation. 

The Taukis of Hurmdgai claim connection with the 
Barr Kishdnis of Panjgur. Originally shepherds they are 
now cultivators as well, owning land in Hurmagai and paying 
one-fourth of the produce as revenue. Their headman is 
Mauladad. They intermarry with the Hejibaris and Masti- 
hanzais. 

The Washukis, who allege that they accompanied Malik 
Dindr, the founder of Washuk, from Persia, number 33 
families and consist of the Shdhozai (20), Jullizai (4), Hejibzai 
(4) and Sheikhzai (5) families. They possess tne Shahri 
stream in Wdshuk, paying one-tenth of produce as revenue, 
besides zarshdh to the amount of Rs. 240 annually as the 
equivalent of 2 camels formerly given. The Shahri stream 
is divided into 16 hangams, for each of which they pay an 
additional sum of Rs. 15 per annum. They are also bound 
to furnish a present consisting of one sheep and five Khdrdn 
inaunds of wheat to the Khardn chief once a year on his 
visiting Washuk. They are cultivators and their headman 
(1904) is Allahddd. 

The Isazais (111 families) describe themselves as Chhuttas 
and came on to Khdrdn from the south of the Jhalawdn 
country owing to a dispute about the chieftainship. For¬ 
merly they paid a tax offtwo sheep for each married man, 
but in the time of Mir Abbds III this was reduced to one. 
They also pay land revenue at the rate of one-seventh of the 
produce. They live in and cultivate the valleys of Beseima 
and Zayak and their language is the Jhalawdn dialect of 
Brdhui. They have contracted several matrimonial alliances 
with their Sumdldri neighbours of the neighbouring valleys 
of Koda and Kordsk. Their septs are the Bizanzai (23 
families), the Ramaddnzai (27 families), the Siihlzai (20 
families), the Kharinazai (20 families) and the Shihizai 
{21 families). 
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At the census of 1901, 5 . 1 . Muhammad Hasnis were 
censused in the KalAt State and 4,336 in 
ChAgai, but these figures did not include 
those who are distributed in Khirin and 
Matron, parts of Persia, and the Hel- 
mand valley. Those in Khirin are esti¬ 
mated at about 270 families and belong 
to the marginally noted clans. They 
live at Bakat, Talong, in ShimshAn 
and SalAmbAk and other places. Here 
they have in recent years taken to cultivation as tenants 
but ordinarily the Muhammad Hasni is a pure nomad, mov¬ 
ing from place to place in search of pasture for his flocks 

and camels. 

The Muhammad Hasnis of the JhalawAn country recog¬ 
nise Sard A r Rustam KhAn of Jebri as their chief but the 
groups which are remote from the chief’s control are 
gradually severing their connection with him. 

^ The NaushcrwAni Chiefs long since recognised the value 
cyf a connection with the Muhammad Hasnis, for AbbAs ill 
married the daughter of the then chief, Rustam KhAn, and 
Sir Nauroz KhAn has married the sister of another Rus¬ 
tam Khan, the present chief. The ties thus formed were 
strengthened by the Naushdrwanis being careful to support 
the Muhammad Hasnis living in KhArAn in their feuds with 
other tribes and an instance ha|s already been quoted in the 
section on History of assistance afforded to the Muhammad 
Hasnis by AzAd Khin after they had been raided by the 

Dimnis. 

The ShAhbegzai KambrAris of KhArAn are true Brihuis 
and connected with the Ahmadzai Khins of Kalit. They 
originally came from the ShihWgzai village near Norgima 
in Zahri. Shihbeg had four sons, Mir Hasan, Mir Zahro, 
Mir Bullo and Mir Pirak. from the first of whom the KhArAn 
KambrAris trace their descent. One stock of the other sons 
is asserted to have almost died out with the exception of one 
I m^d KhirV who still (1904) lives in Zahri. The ShAhbeg- 
rais claim to be distinct from 4 he other Kambriris of Jhaja- 

w^Di the 

The connection of the ShAhWgzai KambrAris with KhAr- 
4n goes back several centuries, for the poem describing the 
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Brdhui Jadgdl war relates the bestowal of Sara wan in Khar 
an on Shdhbeg- Owing to their connection with the Khans 
the^ appear to have held their lands free of revenue and 
taxes up to the lime of Mir Abbis III On Mir Abbas pro¬ 
ceeding to interfere with them they combined with the Hdla« 
zais against their common enemy. They also appear to have 
obtained the support of Mehrdb Khdn, and later of Nr.sir 
Khan II, and Khuddddd Khdn of Kaldt by offering to pav 
revenue to them at one-tenth. The strife was long, bitter 
and fluctuating and after the battle of Sidh Tdgazzi in which 
the Kubdanis and Taghdpis as well as the Hdldznis assisted 
the Kambrdris and in which Yusuf Khdn, son of Abbas III, 
was killed, the latter was obliged to fly to Afghdn territory. 
Both Nasir Khdn II and Khuddddd Khdn in the early part 
of his reign appear to have sent occasional parties either 
from Nushki or direct from Kaldt to collect the revenue from 
the Kambrdris, but after Sir Robert Sandcman’s visit in 
1883-84 the Kambrdris finally came under the power of the 
Khdrdn chief and now pay revenue at the rate of one-tenth 
but are exempt from the cess known as ndibi. On the out¬ 
break of Azim Khdn’s insurrection against his brother, 
Nauroz Khan, the Kambrdris sided with the former. The 
Shdhbegzai Kambrdris consist of the Misri Khdnzai, Burj- 
alizai and Mulld Hasanzai. The last named is a “ barok ” 
or outside section which has been affiliated with the main 
body. All three live in Sarawdn. 

The Sdmezai Taukis, Channdls, Kohizai Sumdldris, 
Niddmzais, Nazarzai Bdrdnzai Mdngals, Burhanzais, and 
Kambrari Zagar M^ngals are said to have obtained their 
lands in Sarawdn through the Kambrdris, pay them death 
and wedding subscriptions (purs and bijj&r) and unite with 
them in good and ill. 

The pistachio forests on the Khdrdn side of the Garr 
hills from the Garruk to the Lijje and Gor-i-bardt arc the 
joint property of the Kambrdris of Sarawdn and the Garr 
Sdsolis of Khdrdn. 

The Nakibs, who are to be found only in Washuk, arc 
divided into two main divisions, Bahl or upper Nakibs, 
and Jahl or lower Nakibs, according to the position 
which they occupy »n the Wdshuk date giovcs. 
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The upper -Nakibs consist of the Kallozai (5 Population. 
families), the Lallazai (4 families), and the Ihtidrzai (n fami¬ 
lies) ; whilst the lower Nakibs include the Mir^indzai (19 
families), the Gwahramzai fu families), the Aidozai (8 fami¬ 
lies), the Mazarzai (it families) and the Habashazai (9 fami¬ 
lies). Each of the main sections is under a gazir , who is 
directly subordinate to the ndib's vakil. These gazirs are 
appointed by the Chief. The Nakibs are said to have accom¬ 
panied Malik Dinar, who founded Wdshuk, to that place 
and appear to have been much better off in pre-Naush^r- 
wani times than they now are, as they were in possession 
of land which they have now almost entirely lost, with the 
exception of some small scares which they hold jointly with 
the Wushukis and Hdldzais. 

Tlicv possess certain rights in the date trees of Y\ sishuk 
owing to the custom by which a right to a quarter share 
is acquired in all paims planted by them. The Nakibs are 
bound by custom to supply firewood gratis for the Chief s 
camp during a visit to Wishuk, and to carry his post from 
Wishuk within the limits of the nidbat. For the latter ser¬ 
vice they are supplied with food. Thev do not associate with 
the Baloch or khdnavada but sometimes form matrimonial 
connections with their servile dependants. 

The number of houses of Loris is estimated .at 52 and Loris, 
they are sub-divided into the following groups 

Houses. 

Chandanzais. 

Khdkizai or Hdkizai ... 

Tdlbur . 

Gwarighzai . 

Dilwashzai . 

52 

Each group recognises the authority of the eldest maJe 
member ( kamdsh or sperish). 

A Lori if asked who he is, will not describe himself as 
a Lori but will say that he is either a Sarmastdri, the name 
affected by nearly all Loris, or an usta. The latter name 
refers to the profession of artisans or tinkers, in which all 
of them are engaged. The Chandanzais have a reputation 
as poets and musicians ( suggut or shdir ) and compose and 
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Population. 


Servile 

dependants. 


Hindus 


sing ballads in praise of their patrons, especially of tlu* Chief 
and his kinsman. Their headman receives an annual 
present of a camel and a turban from the Chief. 
None of the Kharan Loris are stationary and they leave the 
country in bad agricultural years. They generally mend 
agricultural implements on contract and are paid in 
cash for any special piece of work. Thcv arc re¬ 
garded as the lowest race in the country, thoroughly un¬ 
trustworthy and one for which no one has a good word to 


sav. 


The number of households of servile dependants is esti¬ 
mated at about 420 and on the w hole their condition is good. 
The majority are of negro origin, but many arc very light 
coloured, the descendants of captives made in the raids for 
which Hie Naush^rwanis were formerly so famous. Purdil 
Khan, at the beginning of the eighteenth centurv, is said to 
have brought 4,000 captives from Minab in Southern Persia 
The fame of Khdrdn slaves was so great in former days that 
Khudaddd Khan of Kalat is said to have planned an expe¬ 
dition against it solely for its slaves and its camels. Be¬ 
sides domestic service, these servile dependants are engaged 
in agriculture and paid in a share of the produce, in camel¬ 
keeping and as grooms. Some of them are also to be 
found in the Chief’s irregular forces and in some cases they 
have risen to positions of importance. For instance the 
present Shahghdsi, (1905) the Chief’s most trusted supporter 
and a man of much influence, is> descended from slave 
parents. Every household possessing several servile depen¬ 
dants has a ddrogha who has charge of the store room, per¬ 
forms the duties of a chamberlain and occupies a position 
of great importance in the domestic economy of the house. 
\ feature of this class in Khdrdn is the rise of many of them 
in the social scale and thei r marriage to Rakhshani women. 
\ good many servile dependants are said to have left the 
country in recent years for Kardchi where they work as 
labourers. In other respects the conditions under which 
they live in Khdrdn, rfsemble those in Makrdn. A servile 
dependant in Khdrdn, when addressed, will refer to himself 
as a Sorazai or a Ldngav- 

The Hindu community only numbers 6 families or about 
jo souls living at Khdrdn-Kaldt. Their numbers have t>eer. 
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reduced since the development of Nushki, and most of them Population. 
are merely agents for larger firms at that place. Their busi¬ 
ness, which is described elsewhere, consists in retail trade 
and money lending. They are by origin Sindi and speak the 
Sindi language at home, but their long residence in the 
country has rendered them well acquainted with Baluchi. As 
in other parts of Baluchistin, they are not very orthodox 
in their religious observances. Whilst touring among the 
nomadic encampments they have no scruple in drinking water 
from a Musalmin’s mashak and in eating bread baked on a 
Musalmin’s griddle. They pay no special taxes but supply 
goods to the Chief and his family at specially low rates. On 
the occasion of their marriages the Chief subscribes to the 
expenses (bijjdr), and they do the same on similar occasions 
in the Chief's household. Disputes between them and the 
Muhammadan inhabitants are generally referred to shariat , 


to the provisions of which they gladly submit. 

The Naush^rwinis, as a raoe, are strong, stalwart men, 
of remarkably handsome features, and possessed of great 
physical power. In character they are strong-minded, able 
and adventurous and a former generation of frontier officers 
described them as insatiable free-boohers while Sir Thomas 
Holdich remarks that “as a fighting, raiding, restless clan 
they are perhaps uncqalled on the border.” Their chiefs, 
whilst possessing a rude sense of justice, have often been 
cruel and relentless. They are \ospitable and always ready 

to reward faithful service generously. 

The Rakhshdnis and Muhammad Hasnis composing the 
greater part of the population, as a rule possess ovaj fea¬ 
tures high noses and wheat coloured complexions. Their 
complexion is if anything fairer than that of the Brihuis of 
the Southern Jhalawin country. The Siihpads and Nakibs 
arc of a lower type. The Rakhshinis themselves can gener¬ 
ally be distinguished by their hazel eyes. 

The hair is cut at the nape of the neck and not worn long 
as in other parts of Baluchistan. The natural growth of hair 
on the face is similar to that of the Baloch of Kachhi. Both 
men and women are extremely wiry, active and hardy. They 
are unexcelled as camel drivers and always carry arms. They 
are quiet and peaceable in character but their poverty some- 
limes drives them to deceitful dealing. The Sidhpids of 


Physical aod 
moral char¬ 
acteristics. 

Naush^r* 

wdnis. 


Rakhshdnis 
and Muham¬ 
mad Hasnis. 
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Characters 
tics of the 
women 


Religion. 


Occupation 


Cultivators 
and flock- 
ow tiers- 


the hills are distinguished from other people in the country 
by their darker complexions and smaller stature. They are 
extremely active and said to be- good shots. 

The women are very hard-working: and live a life of 
constant toil. They have practically no amusements as, be¬ 
sides helping their husbands in their work and doing domes¬ 
tic duties, they are engaged, in their limited leisure hours, in 
sewing, spinning and carpet-making. Their morals are pro¬ 
bably better than those of the women in Makrdn. 

Professedly all the people are Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect but such religion as they possess is, as elsewhere in 
Baluchistan, thickly overlaid with superstition. A firm be¬ 
lief in the power of saints is universal ; their shrines are 
held in great reverence, and goats, sheep and sometimes 
camels are offered in sacrifice. Blessings are also invoked 
by shaving the heads of children at the shrines in fulfilment 

of vows made in times of illness. 

Masudi states that, in the seventh century, during the 
rule of the Umayid Caliphs, the inhabitants of the Kdran 
and Barten mountains were Zoroastrians and would not.sub¬ 
mit, and that their conversion to Isldm dated between the 
eighth and eleventh centuries under the rule of the Abtasids- 
Later on the people appear to have come under the Shiah 
influence, no doubt owing to the proximity of the Persians, 
but the character of their faith seems to have continued to 
retrograde, for local tradition asserts mat before the time 
of the late Chief Azad Khin, the people hardly knew any¬ 
thing of the true doctrines of Islim. Azdd Khdn did much 
during his visits to Afghanistan to re-establish orthodoxy 
by inducing Afghan MuUis to settle in KhSrin. 

Bv occupation the population of the country is divided 
into the dominant class, land-owning agricnltuiists, tenants, 
flock-owners and artisans. The members of the dominant 

, „. n lands revenue- free, and get their lands cultivated 

class own lanua 

, ,he servile classes and by tenants. 

Nearly all the Rakhshdnis are land-holding agriculturists 
d in almost every case they combine agriculture with flock¬ 
owning and camel-grazing. As agriculturists they either 
cultivate their own land or arc tenants of other people. Those 
•r flock-owners but are purely dependent on agri- 
"itXrr^ o, w,shuk. the Kambriris of 
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Sarawin and the Isazais of Beseima. The Kohi Siihpids PormaTioa. 
of Kallag also own a few flocks. The combination of flock¬ 
owning with agriculture is due to the uncertainty of the 
rainfall. The natural tendency of the population is to cul¬ 
tivation, but the precarious returns from land force t cm 
to supplement their means of livelihood in other channels. 

The Kiizai, Keharii, and Yigizai sections of the Muhamma 
Hasni group are engaged in cultivation only as tenants. 

The rest of the Muhammad Hasms are also all nomadic 
flock-owners. Other flock-owners are the Rikis, who prefer 
this pursuit though they possess the means of exiend g 
the cultivation of dates and possess large cultivable r 
crop areas: They own sheep, goats and earned and supp!le¬ 
nten t their livelihood by transport work. They ta e , 
for instance, to Jilk and Kazak, where they "change i 
with dry dates, the latter being in their turn bartered for 
grl m the Heimand valley. They all assemble, however, 
fn Dehgwar for the date harvest in August. The only other 
people ^ho devote themselves almost solely to flock-own,ng 

"*aTI^ ot^parts of Baluchistin. the artisan class is Artisans. 

it-d from the Loris, who follow the professions of car¬ 
eers. blacksmiths and goldsmiths. Brick-laying is done 
T he oeople of Jilk and Dizzak. The servile class pro- 
^de Sh^nakers/ The Siihpids do a little weaving for 
' use The women manufacture carpets an gram¬ 

as and also do some coarse embroidery, but none of 
t finds its way into the market in ordinary times, 
their work finds it V marr iage is considered tne social life 

The giving of a djuch,£ [ ^ * of exchanging 

.est for social equality, wh * he sys. ^ ^ precedence. 

r ' e .ws. d.*t f "’ ,l Q( S ho^eve* 11 strictly followed by the Naushir- 
principle is not, ^ ^ among their own group 

wims, who if y h Qf shoriwak , the Sanjrinis, or 

° h bl DurrinTs of" Kandahir. Marriage of Nausherwinis with 
thc D . ■ asn formerly seldom took piace, but this cus- 

Kak h S as i |ateTy°not been so rigidly observed. After the Nau- 
tom has late y rest of lhe people are for purposes 

^sZiTsi^s included in the middle class, known as khdna - 
auda pakhdnhadd. or Baloch. and below them come the 
M-Ikilis Irris and servile dependants who possess little or 
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Population, no social status outside their own individual groups. These 
people intermarry without much prejudice and caste system, 
ut least among this class of people, may be said to have 
almost declined. 


Custom of 
hospita lily. 


The system ol exchanging news, as a test ol social distinc¬ 
tion, has been fully described in the Makrdn Gazeteer. If 
isaushcrw anis are present the Chief or, in his absence, the 
oldest member of his family or group is the habar-wdja or the 
Lord of the news.” Outside the Chief’s darbdr a Saiad 
would rank next in order. Among the Rakhshdnis, a Pirak- 
zai, Nlamojav, Sohr or a Dagarzai is vested with the right 
in the order named. The order of the social superiority of 
the Kambraris and Halazais, after the Pirakzais, is disputed. 
Among the rest of the population age determines precedence. 
In accordance with a custom introduced by Azdd Khan, it 
is usual with all Khardnis, when taking or receiving the news, 
to pray for the welfare of their Chief. Thus all persons, 
when exchanging greetings, commence by saying “ Peace 
be to the Master and you.” The Chief and the leading 
tribesmen are frequently addressed as chirdgh , i.e., the lamp. 

Few, except the Chief and the richer people, are in . a 
position to maintain the lavish system of hospitality which 
the Baloch code demands. Those who are in a position to 
do so quickly earn for themselves the epithet of sukhi (gener¬ 
ous). Hospitality amongst kinsmen is not regulated by any 
hard and fast rules as in Makrdn but according to the means 
of the host. A stranger is generally entertained by the 
headman of the village or encampment. A peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of Khar.in is, that the host generally expects the 
<-uest to make him some gift, especially if the latter appears 
to him to ho a man of some means. I his is known as pin- 
Jug. Gilts in the form ol tobacco made by travellers are 
verv much appreciated. 


Co-operation 
among 
indiviU ualA 
or group*. 


The system of raising subscriptions on certain occasions 
known as bind, prevails in Khardn as in Makrdn ]p 
Khdrdn, however, strictly speaking, bijjar is at present 
raised only on the occasion of marriages and circum¬ 
cisions though the principle applies to the recovery 
of fine> and blood compensation also. For weddings 
btjjtir is only raised by the bridegroom’s party 
and never by that of the bride. Subscription*, are raised 
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either by the persons concerned directly, or through hi* Population 
nearest relations. All the relatives, friends, fellow-tribes¬ 
men, and even strangers are visited and donations in the 
form of cash, sheep and cattle, arms, etc., are received. 

•I heorctically ail contributions are voluntary but when bijjdr 
is raised for the Chief, sufficient pressure is brought to bear 
on those from whom it is collected to ensure that no refusals 
occur. Bijjdr for the Chief or his son is recovered tro'n 
every married man as a rule through the respective head 
men, and varies from a minimum of Rs. 2 or a sheep to a 
maximum of Rs. 100 or a camel according to the means of 
the donor. Other members of the dominant class recover 
biiiar under the general control of the Chief. 

When a death occurs, it is customary, as in Makrdn, for 
relations, neighbours and friends to bring a gift with them 
when coming to offer their condolences to the relatives of 
the deceased. Such gifts from relatives generally consist 
of sheep and grain, while those from neighbours, friends 
and fellow-tribesmen sometimes take the form of cash. The 
former is known as langari and the latter as Purs. On the 
occasion of a death in the Chief's family, similar gifts in 
the form of sheep and cash are accepted by him, but they 
are entirely voluntary and are never enforced like bijjdr. 

The sympathy of the people, on the other hand, is recipro¬ 
cated by the Chief extending to them the payment of purs 
and in many cases by his offering condolences either per¬ 
sonally or through his son. There does not appear to be 
the tendency in Khdrin, as in the Jhalawdn country, to abuse 
the customs of bijjdr and purs by forcibly exactions. 

It is only the dominant class and the few well-to-do per- Manner of 
sons in the country who can afford the time for a midday 
siesta, as is the case in Makrin. Such persons spend the heaUman, 
day like the better classes of Makrdn, their midday sleep 
being accompanied by shampooing, whilst some menial herd, 
tells a story or sings a lullaby. 

The rest of the people live a harder life Chan the Makrinis 
and, as already explained, a cultivator’s energy and. atten¬ 
tion are divided between his crops and his flocks. On the 
one hand he is busy at seed time and harvest either with 
his own work or in supervising his tenants and labourers, 
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Population, whilst on the other, his live-stock demand much care 
throughout the year. 

A shepherd, if pasture is available in the vicinity, leaves 
his village at dawn with his charge, returning at chdsht or 
do about 9 a.m. when the sheep are milked and the shepherd 
has his meal. Meanwhile in places where well water has to 
be used, the flock-owner and his family have proceeded to the 
wells and have filled the tanks ready for watering. Here 
the flocks are brought after milking and the scene which 
takes place is most picturesque. After the flock has been 
watered It is allowed a rest, whilst the shepherd amuses 
himself with his reed pipe (nal) or in conversation with his 
fellows. In the afternoon he returns to the grazing grounds 
and does not come back to the village or encampment until 
it is almost dark. The second milking then takes place, 
followed by the shepherd’s evening meal. 

At times when all pasture in the neighbourhood has been 
consumed, the shepherd is sometimes absent from his home 
for weeks, only returning at intervals to replenish his store 
of rations which he largely supplements with the milk from 
his animals. 

Food Most of the people take only two meals daily—the morn¬ 

ing meal taken about io a.m. ( swdrag) and the evening meal 
taken soon after sunset (sham). Those who are well off, in¬ 
cluding some of the people of Wdshuk, add an early break¬ 
fast { nihdri). Early breakfast generally consists of wheat 
and juari cakes with butter-milk or butter; occasionally 
dates are eaten. The morning and evening meals consist 
of wheat or juari cakes with milk or curds and sometimes 
butter. Wheat flour is the staple fpod. Men of means eai 
meat occasionally but milk and its preparations are preferred. 
Rice is only taken on the Id festival or other occasions of 
importance. Fowls are considered a delicacy but there are 
lery few in the country. The inhabitants of upper Khdrrin 
use pistachio fruit as a relish w'ith their wheat and judri 

eskes. 

Among supplementary articles of diet- which are occa¬ 
sionally taken, may be mentioned cakes made of the sweet¬ 
ened flour of the colocynth (kulkusht) and of maghir (Rumcx 
vesicarius), to which are added some wheat or judn flour. 
Before being used as food colocynth seeds have to be well 
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soaked and washed for about a fortnight to obviate their Pomunto 
purgative effects. Melon pulp is dried and preserved and 
eaten with a powder made by pounding the seeds. This is 
called chauli. Both the powdered colocynth and melon seeds, 
if boiled, assume a thick paste-like consistency and are called 
dal. Melon seeds are also parched with a little salt and the 
interior substance called pdto is eaten. Pdto and dates, if 
obtainable, are the usual provisions taken for a journey. 

The way of preparing wheat and judri cakes is the same 
:is in Makrdn. Curd, butter and cheese are also made in 
the same way- The use of dried sheep’s meat Ps rare. The 
spices in use are also the same as in Makrin. They are, 
however, not made into cakes and dried for ready U9e in 
stews. Vegetables are practically unknown, except in a few 
localities where onions are used and generally eaten raw; 
beans (bdkla) and a species of pulse ( niginz ) are cultivated 
in Washuk only. In spring, a Khirini will eat many kinds 
of wild plants, cither cooked or raw as a vegetable. They 
include those known as maghtr, garbust , mallai, makhdn- 
khur, chambrak and sochdnko. Camel milk forms the staple 
food of the camel-men, who can consume more than three 
scers at a single meal. The milk is sometimes boiled and 
a paste made with a handful of wheat or judri flour and a 
little salt. It is known as ddl. 

The male as wett as the female dress of the people of Dms. 

Khariin is practically the same as in Makrdn, both as re¬ 
gards quality and cost. Most of the people use grey jacco- 
ncts of European manufacture which are known as sdhn ; 
the higher classes use white longcloth called by them * 
liitdhi, and muslin is used for turbans. The male dress con¬ 
sists of a turban ( pdg or pagri) 7 to 10 yards in length, tied 
either over an Afghan kulla or a felt cap peculiar to Khdrin 
( ailed top ; a shirt (jdmag) which takes 5 or 5$ yards of 
, loth; trousers (shalwdr) made of 3J to 4 yards, occasion¬ 
ally dyed black, or blue ; a wrapper called lungi or pushti ; 
and either a pair of leather sandals (chawat) made at 
home or of ordinary shoes which are either imported or 
manufactured locally. A Khdrdm is also very fond of a 
uaistcoat. When at home he uses as head-dress either a 
palm leaf cap from Makrdn, or a felt cap or small embroi¬ 
dered skull cap. Only the rich can afford a complete suit ; 
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Houses. 


the poor often have to be content with a pair of trousers sup¬ 
plemented by a fungi or pushti which supplies the place of 
a shirt. The etiquette of the country demands that one 
should not appear before a guest or a relative without the 
latter. The turban is generally passed below the chin before 
being tied round the head. A camel man uses a kind of 
boot, called surr, to protect himself from snake bite. 

Surr are of domestic manufacture. The uppers, which 
are in two pieces, are made of stout carpeting 
in the dari stitch and are lined with felt or with 
cotton cloth. The back part is cut straight and 
is high enough to reach four or five inches above the 
ankle. In the middle of the boot it overlaps the front part 
which is cut into a tongue over the instep. Laces are used 
for attaching the boot to the foot. The uppers are sewn 
to the soles with a stout cloth binding. The soles are made 
of a number of pieces of thick cotton cloth or dari which are 
arranged in layers. Each layer, of which there are gene¬ 
rally three or four, is stuck to the next with tamarisk gum 
or date juice and the whole are sewn together with goat’s hair 
string which is let through them by means of an awl. To 
make the boots more durable and especially for use in the 
hills, another thick layer of gum or date juice is put at the 
bottom of the sole and date stones are then let into it, after 
which the sole is put under great pressure. A sole so made 
will laist a long time. 

A woman’s dress is almost the same as in Makran with 
the exception that no scarf ( guchdn ) is tied over the hair. 
71^0 prevailing colour of the shift is red or black. fhe 
women of upper Khdran and Wishuk all wear trousers, 
which are generally striped. Nomad women wear sandals 
iike the men. whilst the women of upper classes use shoes 
without points called laghati. 

In the permanent villages the houses consist of wattle 
(khcra) and daub. The wattle hurdles, which are made of 
tamarisk, are fixed to a wooden framework and a thin layer 
ol mud is plastered over them. The roofs, which are trian¬ 
gular in shape, aie also covered with tamarisk 
boughs and plastered with earth. Houses generally 
face east and south, partly because a house facing to 
the other points of the compass is considered of ill omen, and 
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partly because the prevailing; winds come from the west and 
north. The house of a man of means generally consists of 
2 rooms, one of which is used as a store room and for keep¬ 
ing fuel in winter. The other is the living room and is 
decorated with carpets and other household effects. A poor 
man possesses but a single room. Adjoining, and generally 
at the front or back of the house, is a stable for cattle. In 
Kharin-Kalat the houses are surrounded by a wattle en¬ 
closure but elsewhere this is not usually to be seen. In 
Wishuk mat huts made of date palm, similar to those in 
Makrin, are in use. In Dehgwar during the summer 
months the people erect oblong wooden frameworks which 
they cover with palm leaves. They sleep on the roof at night 
and occupy the part below by day. 

Sard^r Azad Khan introduced labour from Afghanistan 
to build the forts at Hurmdgai, Jdlwdr and Khdran-Kaldt of 
burnt brick. The Kallag and Ziwag forts have been con¬ 
structed of sun-dried bricks by labour imported from Jalk 
and Dizzak. 

\omads use blanket tents (giddn) in winter but in sum¬ 
mer generally accommodate themselves in temporary 
structures of tamarisk boughs and bushes, thus saving the 
trouble of the transportation of the material. 

The method of burial is that prescribed by Islim. Much 
stress is laid on the ceremony of anuinat (trust) according to 
which the body of a person, dying elsewhere than at home, 
is temporarily buried pending removal to the native place 
of the deceased or to such other place as he may have 
directed. 

The mourning ceremonies in Khdrdn are not so well 
regulated as in Makrin. The mourning lasts for three days, 
during which visits of condolence are received and prayers 
offered for the soul of the departed. The women, how¬ 
ever, maintain their mourning for q to 11 days in the case 
of a man, and from 7 to q days in that of a woman. 

Few indoor games are indulged in. Draughts are popu¬ 
lar with the middle aged and playing the musical instruments 
known as danbura and siroz is common. The boys are 
loud of knuckle-bones (wajol) and the girls play with dolls. 

Of outdoor games, ji is the most popular, and is played 
as in Makrhn. Coursing, target-shooting, and game-shoot- 
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Names and 
titles, etc. 


ing are common among the dominant class and most of the 
Xausherwdnis arc pood shots. On the occasion of weddings 
they are fond of racing and of shooting at a mark from 
horseback. This is known as spdrlo and is probably an 
introduction from Afghdnistdn. The Baloch dance (chdp) is 
also performed at weddings and the Id festivals. 

The giving of names and titles to children, rules of 
honour observed and the system of reprisals and commu¬ 
tations for murder are the same as prevalent in Makrdn. 
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Referring to Professor RawlinsorTs derivation of the name 
lialuchistdn from Belus or Baal, Sir Thomas Holdich 

remarks* :_“ It can hardly he doubted, however, that Baal 

worshippers passed through Makrdn, if they did not actually 
occupy the whole country in those days, when the pre-Semi- 

• *' Notes on Ancient «tnd Mediarval Make.In " Journal of the 
Koval Crographifol Society, April i8gb, Vol. VII, No. 4. 
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Population, tic Dravidian races of Mesopotamia were gradually displaced 
by the Semite in the plains of Chaldaea. It seems-most 
probable that these Dravidian races which now occupy the 
jungles and mountains of the Central Provinces of India, 
and who left representatives of their mighty family in the 
hills of Makrdn as they passed, must have migrated from 
the neighbourhood of Babylon to India. They have left 
their silent records in the shape of curious little stone-buili 
structures on the Makr 4 n hill-sides, which occur in groups 
or towns, and give the name of Damba Koh to the hills 
they occupy." 

The first historical reference to the ancient population of 
Makrin is to be found in Arrian, who divides the population 
into two distinct classes, that of the coast whom he names 
the Ichthyophagoi or fish-eaters, and the population of the 
interior the Oreitai and Gadrosoi or Gedrosoi of Gadrosia 
or Gedrosia. Strabo and several other authors have de¬ 
scribed the strange race of the Ichthyophagoi, who are un¬ 
doubtedly identifiable with the present fishermen of the 
coast. Arrian writes : “ These people are called Ichthyo¬ 

phagoi, because they live on fish. The tenderest of them 
they eat raw as soon as they draw them out of the 
water.* But they dry the larger and harder ones in the sun, 
and when they are thoroughly baked, they grind them down 
and make meal of them and loaves. Others bake cakes 
from this meal. Their cattle also live on dried fish, for the 
country is destitute of meadows and does not produce grass. 

• • * The whole diet of these people consists of fish. 

Few of them sow any corn, for they use fish instead of 
bread. The most prosperous of them collect the bones of 
the whales cast up by the sea and use this instead of timber 
for their houses ; the broad bones which they find the) 
make into doors. The majority, who are poor, make their 
houses of the backbones of fishes." It has been suggested 
that the Oreitai are now represented by the Hots, whilst the 
Gadrosoi have been identified with the Gador, a few of 
whom now live in Las B^la and form part of the Jat or Jadg 4 l 
population of that State. That the Jadgdls or Jats were 
occupying Makrin at a very early period is indicated by Ibn 
Haukal’s remark (tenth century) that the inhabitants of 
• A cuiiom still prevalent in the case of pr*ivn* — EH. 
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Makran were Zats (j/c) Other races which are mentioned Populatiom. 
by the Arab chroniclers are the Korak and M^d, both of 
which are still to be found in Makrdn, and it was in conse¬ 
quence of the piracies committed by these people that the 
expedition under Muhammad bin Kdsim was organized by 
the Caliphs to conquer Sind. Arab settlements probably 
studded the coast of Makrdn for many years after the seventh 
century and Arab blood has undoubtedly left its mark on 
the present population of the country. 

The next glimpse which we catch of the ancient popu¬ 
lation of the country occurs at the end of the thirteenth 
century in Marco Polo* who says : “ Some of the people 

are idolaters, but the most part are Saracens. They live by 
merchandise and industry, for they are professed traders 
and carry on much traffic by sea and land in all directions. 

Their food is rice and corn, flesh and milk, of which they 

i 

have a great store.” 

But whatever may Have been the ethnical elements which 
have amalgamated from time to time in forming the present 
population of Makrin, the majority are now known 
by the generic term, Baloch, and it is round, the Baloch 
that the principal interest must centre at the present 
day. Of the origin of their name Major Mocklert writes : 

" With regard to the name Baloch I would also hazard a 
suggestion which, if it contains an element of truth, some 
better philologist than myself may perhaps uphold. It ,s 
this • whenever I have enquired of the Baloch the mean.ng of 
their name, they have invariably replied.(as tf the expres¬ 
sion were proverbial) Babe Badroc (Badrosh in some parts 
of the country).; Bad means evil, bad, . 11 , and roc or rash 
means day (nto is «■•« modern Pers,a " pronuncatton) 

Gad in Pehlevi or Zend (ancient Perstan) ,s equal to and 
synonymous with M in Balochi or more modern Perstan ; 
therefore Badroc or Badrosh or Bddros m Baloch, ,s equtva- 
lent to Cadroc or Gadr osh or Gadros of the more ancient 

. T.av.h of Marc. Polo, translated by Colonel S.r Henry Yule. 

' t-'ooe^iMhe Baloch " by Colonel E. Morkl.r, Journal ./ th. 
i / Society °f Be.fal, Vol. LXIV, Part I, No. I, 1895. 

‘ T he system of transliteration from the Per.i.n character adopted 
by Major MocUler is that prescribed by the Counctl for all pubhc.tton. 

of the Asiatic Society. 
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Population. Pehlevl or Zend, and to the Gadros-ii or Gedros-ii of the 
Greeks. Badroc y from the interchangeability of the liquids 
r and /, is equivalent to Badloc, out of which the d must 
naturally drop, leaving Baloc equivalent to the Gedros-ii. If 
the derivation of Baloc from Gadroc in the manner suggest¬ 
ed be considered philologically inadmissible, then we may 
suppose that the proverbial expression Baloc Badrosh was 
current in the time of the Greeks, only that it was pronounced 
in those days Baloc Gadrosh and that the Greeks wrote 
down the epithet for the name, which in such case would 
undoubtedly have been derived from Belus (or Balochis).” 

In the course of his article Major Mockler suggests that 
the Baloch were established in Makrdn more than a century- 
before the commencement of the Muhammadan era, and that 
it is doubtful if the Rinds, who claim to be the true Baloch 
and to have come from Aleppo, ever came from that place 
at all. The Rinds, he thinks, may have been Arabs by- 
descent, not indeed a people who emigrated from the town 
of Alaf-Haleb-Aleppo in Syria, but a people descended from 
a man named ‘ A 14 f,’ i.e., a tribe called ‘ Aldfi,’ Kahtanites of- 
Omdn. The subject of the origin of the Baloch has been fur¬ 
ther discussed in an article recently published by Mr. M. Long- 
worth Dames,* who comes to the following conclusion :— 

(1) That the Baloch are an Iranian race, judging by their 
physical and mental characteristics, and that they should be 
classed with the Tdjiks and other original races of the 
Iranian tableland. 

(2) That historically- they may be traced first to the 
north of Persia, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, 
in the time of the later Sassanians. 

(3) That their settlement in Kirmrin probably did not 
take place till after the Muhammadan conquest, and that 
in Seistrin not before the beginning of the tenth century. 

(4) That the movement into Seistdn and Western Mak- 
rdn was probably caused by the Seljuk invasion (at the end 
of the eleventh century) and that (lie further advance east¬ 
wards was due to the pressure of Chingiz Khan's conquests. 

(5) That the final move into the Indus valley took place 
during the period of unrest and disruption of governments 

• The Unlock Race, .i Historical and Ethnological Sketch, l>) M. 

I .onjj » o# l h l)»meb. 
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which followed cn Timur’s conquests, and that it syn¬ 
chronized with the invasions of India by Bibar and the 
ArghtSns (in the fifteenth century). 

It is unnecessary to enumerate at this stage the varied 
ethnical elements which compose the so-called Baloch 
population of Makrin. A* detailed notice of them will be 
found in a latter part of this section. It will suffice to say 
that, as in many other parts of Baluchistin, it has been 
formed by the intermingling of many and strange types from 
the Dravidian and the Aryan ; from the Arab, the Persian, 
the Jat, the Brihui and the Rijput. 

No regular census of Makrin has ever taken place, as, for 
political considerations, it was omitted from the scope of the 
census of 1901. In 1903, however, a rough house-to-house 
enumeration of the permanent population was made for the 
purposes of the Gazetteer, and an estimate was prepared of 
the number of families of nomads. The result showed the 
total number of houses in Makrdn, including Rdghai and 
Rakhshdn, to be 15,717 houses or families. At the census of 
1901, the incidence per house in Baluchistan was found to be 
4-5. Actual enumeration of several households in Makrdn 
indicated five persons per house as the average incidence and 
on this basis the total population of the country may be 
estimated at 78,585. A detailed statement of the principal 
census statistics will be found in Appendix I. The estimate 
of the total population thus arrived at in 1903 tallies, in an 
unexpected degree, with the estimate given by Ross in 1868,* 
the details of which are as follows :— 


Division. . 


Estimated 

population 

Pasni ... ... 

. • • 

• •• . • • 1 , OOO 

Kulanch. 


• • a ••• 2 | OOO 

G wiidsr ... ... ... 

((a 

... ... 6,000 

Jlwnri and Dasht 

... 

... ... 6,000 

Kolwa 

• • • 

... ... 10,000 

Panjgur ... 

.. • 

... 20,000 

Rich. 

... 

• • ... JO,OOO 

Tump 

... 

••• • a a | 0,000 

Mand ..*» ... ... 


• •• 5,000 

Other parts (Z.imur.ln, 

Buk-da, 

B.ilgattar, 

etc.) 

A 

• • ... 12 , OOo 


• Total ... 82,000 


* AfrrtioraniJi< m on .1 ftikrdn, Bombay, 1808. 
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Population. Calculated on the area of the country, the incidence per 
square mile amounts to rather less than three persons, a result 
which indicates the sparsely populated character of the 
country. Nor is the result surprising when we remember 
the vast unpopulated and uncultivated tracts which con¬ 
stitute such a conspicuous characteristic of the country. 

Towns and The Baloch are wont to say with much pride : “The 
villages. beauty of the night lies in the stars, and that of the forest in 
the Baloch,” and this feeling is observable in the general 
tendency of the inhabitants to avoid living together in large 
communities. The only place which possesses any preten¬ 
sions to be called a town is GwAdar, w'hile the villages 
are not only few in number (125 or one in every 212 square 
miles) but small in size. Not more than fifteen villages ’ 
possess more than 1,000 inhabitants. The largest and most 
important villages with their estimated population are given 
below :— 

KAch. 


Turbat (Headquarters of the MakrAn adminis- 


tration) 

• • • ••• ••• 

• •• • • • 

1,650 

Kaush KalAt 

• • • Ml 1 M 

• ■ • ■ a • 

> .5 10 

Tump ... 

••• ••• 

■ • a • • • 

»r*SO 

NizrabAd ... 

• •• • • • ••• 

• • • a • • 

1,25° 

PulabAd ... 

• •• ... 

Ml • * 

I.jOO 

Bal . 

• • • • • *«• 

• • • • a 

1.250 

Ktihak 

• • Ml •• 

a a a • a a 

I .OOO 

Pasni 

Ml 

a a a • a a 

I.489 

SAmi 

••• •• 

• • • ••• 

1,000 

Bit 

Ml Ml aaa 

Panjgur. 

• a • • a a 

1,000 

Isai (Headquarters of the Panjgdr NiAbat). 

2,665 

Tasp ... 

aaa ••• III 

aaa aaa 

2.S4S 

KhudAb.Ad.An 

aaa ••• 

a a a aaa 

2,93° 

GarmkAn ... 

• •• Ml 

aaa ••• 

«o90 

Washbod ... 

Ml •• • ••• 

• a a aaa 

>,005 


Cliaiacier of In former times the people were forced to live together 
v.iug«*s. f or protection in or round the pestiferous little forts which 
have been so constantly the cause of trouble. Even,' petty 
chief and every headman possessed his fort to which those 
dependent on him hurried as soon as rumours of raiding or 
fighting had spread. Such of them as remain are built ol 
mud, all more or less on a single principle of defence, square 
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or elliptic in shape, with the walls thicker at the base than at Population 
the top, and from 30 to 40 feet in height. Bastions are locat¬ 
ed at each corner some 7 feet higher than the walls, and 
there is usually a square tower commanding the whole, 
situated in the centre of one of the side-walls. The case¬ 
ments are constructed under the walls and in the bastions, and 
steps lead to the roofs from the ground floor from which fire 
is directed downwards through loopholes or over the walls. 

In som^ cases traverses are also constructed inside. The 
water-supply is generally obtained from wells either in the 
interior square or situated in the bastions. The entrances 
not infrequently are in a zigzag, the side-walls being loop- 
holed. The mat-huts of the villagers are placed inside the 
walls or cluster outside round the base. 

With the advent of the British, however, a change has 
come over the character of the villages, and now they consist 
of collections of mat-huts jumbled together without order, but 
divided by narrow lanes. Here and there is to be seen a 
more substantial residence made of sun-dried bricks, but still 
surroqnded with the usual courtyard of matting. The larger 
villages generally, consist of two or three hamlets separated 
from one another by short intervals, each of which is held by 
one or more of the different groups composing the population. 

At the date harvest the population of the permanent villages 
occupies temporary mat-huts under the trees or in the 
fields, and at this period all the permanent dwellings are 
deserted. 

In addition to the 125 permanent villages of the country, 
many hamlets are to be found, the sites of which are shifted 
at periodical intervals. For instance, Dasht and Nigwar 
contain large dry crop areas which are divided into so many 
r<ts or mahAl. Each such tract possesses a cluster of huts 
bearing the name of the rfs, the site of which is changed 
within the limits ofthe tract every five or six years. The rea¬ 
son of this curious custom appears to lie in the desire of the 
cultivators to increase the fertility of the soil in those parts 
where the soil has been weakened by constant cropping, by 
the presence of human habitations. 

Nomads move about in small bodies to different parts of 
the country as the necessity of finding water or pasturage 
for the flocks requires. 
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Population. 

Growth of 
population. 


Tradition asserts that at one time the K^ch valley was 
very numerously populated, and the extensive remains which 
are still to be seen give colour to this assertion. In the 
characteristic language of the country, the crow of the cock 
in Turbat in those days was repeated till it reached Tump, 
forty-four miles away. 

It appears from the comparison which has already been 
made with the figures given by Ross that within the last 
forty years no increase of population has occurred, a fact 
which is doubtless due to the state of political chaos existing 
in the country. “ Makrdn is the home of war and strife ; 
he who has the might possesses the wealth.” There can be 
little doubt that many of the inferior races in Makrdn, such as 
the Darzddas or Nakibs and M£ds are extremely prolific, and 
with the introduction of the present improved arrangements 
for the security of the country (1904), it is probable that the 
next census will indicate a considerable development in 

numbers. 

In the succeeding paragraphs the small numerical 
strength of the dominant races such as the Gichkis, Nau- 
sh^rwdnis and Bizanjaus will be apparent. This fact ijnay 
be ascribed to the strict rules of endogamy prevailing among 
such groups and the great difficulty experienced, under 
ordinary circumstances, in obtaining a wife. Under the 
Gichki rules of endogamy the circle of their inter-marriage 
was formerly extremely limited. They appear to have 
been too proud to take wives from, or give their daughters 
to, members of even the most respectable Baloch tribes, 
such as the Rinds and Hots. A few instances did indeed 
occur in which they took wives from the Kauhddis and 
Kalmatis, but they never gave their daughters in return. 
They boasted that they only inter-married with the Ahmad- 
zais of KaUt, whence their appellation, khdn-i-sidd , the 
relations of the Kh«in. As a last resource, they turned to the 
Naush^rwdnis or the Mlrwiiris, but as the number of the 
leading families among these tribes is limited for reasons 
identical with those prevailing in the case of the Gichkis, 
daughters frequently remained without husbands and widow 
re-marriage seldom occurred. Recently the Gichkis have been 
forced into wider connections with the Bizanjaus of NAI, the 
Muhammad Hasnis of Jhalawdn and the J 4 m of Las B<Ma, 
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IMMIGRA TION. 

but much of the opposition to marriage outside the family Poeucartoa 

"‘'Another check on matrimony and a cause of the postpone- 
ment of marriage till middle life among -"embers of he 
dominant groups, lies in the high dower payable wh.ch often 
results in a man, even of some means, havmg to give nearly 
all he possesses. Under such circumstances polygamy is, 
except in rare cases, impossible and re-marriage nearly so. 

The rules of the group also render marriage outside the 
endogamous group difficult, for children by a G.chk, out of a 
Baloch wife become tolag or jackal Gichkis, an as site 
are subject to a kind of social ostracism, and similarly 
NaushtWni children from a Baloch mother are garrart or 

leprous while Mlrw^ris sink to jihanddns. 

The tendency to nomadism throughout Makrdn is not so 
pronounced as in some other parts of Baluchistdn. The 
nomadic population is large; it is estimated roughly to repre¬ 
sent nearly half the population, but it is divided sharply into 
two classes. The first of these contains those groups who 
haoitually wander over the country throughout the year, the 
chief of which are the Sangur, Bizanjau, Kilkaur Baloch and 
Rakhshdni. The other class moves in a much more limited 
circle, pasturing its flocks and herds of camels throughout the 
spring and summer in the hills, but returning to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the permanent villages in the winter. Such are 

' the nomadic sections of Kuldnch, Dasht and Nigwar, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of Sardashtis, Bands, Puzh, Jadgdls, Dashtis and 
Lattis. Besides pasturing their flocks. these people are 
engaged chiefly in the transport business to supplement their 
means of livelihood, which are otherwise scanty and 
precarious. 

Internal periodic migration takes place at the date harvest 
when the whole of the country side flocks to K 4 ch and 
Panjgur, the principal date-growing tracts. In the spring 
a system known as BahAr chArtni is in vogue, when 
many of the permanent inhabitants of the villages are seen 
wandering in the hills for the sake of the fresh pasture for 
iheir flocks and herds and change of air and scene for 

themselves. 

As Makr 4 n is situated on the line connecting the West with I 
the East, it is not surprising to find much historical evidence 


Immigration. 
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Population, of the movement of population both from it and to it. All 
the ^arly tradition of the Eastern Baloch, who now occupy 
Sind, Kachhi and the Marri and Bugti hills in Baluchi¬ 
stan and parts of the Punjab pivot round places in Makrdn 
or Persian Baluchistan, and the Rinds of Kachhi and of 
Mand in Makrdn claim blood affinity. On the other hand, 
while some of the Jadgdl groups in Makrdn have occupied 
their present position for centuries, others are knov n to have 
made their way westward from Sind and Las Bda in more 
recent times. Thus the Korak and Klnaglzai trace their 
origin from that State. Immigration of permanent settlers 
from the Jhalawdn country, and the coast of the Persian 
Gulf, is exemplified by the case of the Kashdnis of Panjgi'ir, 
who trace their connection with the Shahwdn Brihuis of 
Iskalku near Kaldt, while M4ngals are to be found from Wad 
and Bizanjaus from Nil. The Gurgniri Brihuis in Gwirgo 
came from Gidar in the Jhalawin country and have changed 
their language from Brihui to Baluchi within living memory. 
The Barr from Bahrein are an instance of immigration from 
the Gulf. 

All these immigrants have now become permanent settlers, 
and it is noticeable that the tendency of their migrations 
leads them towards the fine cultivable lands of K6ch rather 
than to other parts of the country. Signs exist that a 
movement from Persian Baluchistin is in progress, heralded 
by the arrival of 300 families of Lattis in Dasht during 1903. 
Owing to the misrule and exactions of petty chiefs which go 
on across the frontier, the movement Seems likely to 
extend. 

Periodic immigration is confined to the season of the 
dateHharvest, when Dizzak, Sarbdz and B4ho in Persian 
Baluchistan and also Las B41a send large contingents to 
Klch and Panjgiir, and to the visits of the Lagor and 
Kosag tribes from Bdlio who visit Tump and K4ch pro¬ 
per with their buffaloes in the early spring and remain 
in the country sometimes for a whole year selling milk 
and butter. The Hindus of the coast reside only tem¬ 
porarily in the country for purposes of trade. They come 
chiefly from Sind. The Lotias (Khojas) at Gwddar, who 
originally migrated from Cutch, have taken up permanent 
residence. 
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Emigration is. for the most part, temporary ^ “Sually *£££. 
takes Place eastwards to India. In former times large 

caravans of emigrants made their way ^ ^"^ [he^orces 

B mtt ledt - N^e 1L: of RdjputAna. Nowadays 
the traffic has been diverted to the coasting steame ”. 
emigrants are chiefly Rich Baloch and Darzddas who^ 
either nomads or possess little lands^ Someof the for 
have risen to high rank in the Nat.ve StateS ' V ‘ and file 
have obtained service ; the latter = uppy Baloch 

A f « w Darzddas and Nak.bs a„> m-y of to ^ 

make their way, in times of scarcity or a maiority 

to Karachi, where they work as day labourer , 
of the so-called Makrinis, however, who are o 
working at Karichi in snch large ^mbers come ■ 

Sarbdz and other localities by" the 

many are employed in , Khost i„ the Sibi District. A 

North-Western Rai wayJ never emigra ,e unless 

Baloch, who own. tad and w • shows the num bcr 

of^rsons^cerisus^^^l^^^J^^i^J^f^jZL 



Vital 
statistics, 


--rTTTake place towards Persia. 

No emigration appear available, but it is probable 

w.-» vital or afire statistics are . . . e statistics, 

. th*r oarts of Baluchistin, longevity is infreque iofirmitiea 
that, as m other p . f proper clothing and the and infant 

owing to m.l-nu«r.t.on and .U*£P 

absence of any system* i . f urteen months’ residence 

are limited in number and unng ,0^^ ^ ^ ^ 
in the country, the Gazette* p Y in which half- 

who were blind and lunatic. For » ^ y ^ of 

cured fish forms one of the st p 
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Population, people, the absence of lepers is remarkable. Night-blindness 
is common and is attributed to the diet of fish and dates 
on which many of the people live. The rate of infant 
mortality is probably very high, the period at which most 
children die being that of cutting the teethjwhen fever occurs. 
Enquiries made in 1903 among men of means showed that 
in one case six had died out of fifteen ; in another family all 
thirteen children had died while in a third case three had 
died out of twelve. The mortality among the poorer classes 
is probably even higher. 


Comparative At the general census of Baluchistdn in 1901 the number 

"besMtesf ma ^ es was f° ur, d to exceed the number of females, but 
and Civil there is reason to believe that such is not the case in Makrdn 
Condition. and this ls t he g. enera i impression among the people of the 
country. At a census of Pasni made on the 13th of March 
I 9°3 by the Gazetteer working party, the results showed 747 
females against 742 males, and independent enumerations of 
groups of Rais Baloch at Turbat and of M£ds at Pasni indi¬ 
cated an excess of women in each case. It would of course 
be dangerous to draw final conclusions from such isolated 
figures, but when considered in conjunction with the ideas of 
the people themselves on the subject, the conclusion may 
fairly be drawn that the proportion of women to men will be 
fotind at the next census to be higher in Makrdn than else¬ 
where except in Khdrdn. Every man in Makrdn marries as 
soon as he possibly can, but the payment of dower (/abb) 
frequently delays marriage till middle age. This is specially 
the case with the poorer nomadic classes. Polygamy is 
uncommon. Cohabitation with concubines is considered 
derogatory, and the children of such unions are excluded from 
inheritance. 

Marriage Marriage takes place after both parties have attained 
customs, puberty. Among the w'ell-to-do the bridegroom is generally 
about twenty, while among the poorer classes he is generally 
rather older. The bride is usually about four years younger. 

In very rare cases infant betrothals take place, generally 
among very near relations. The wealthy are the only 
persons who can afford to pay the dower for a second 
wife. 

VVhen a man s parents wish him to marry, they make 
their selection, and if the preliminary overtures are well 
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received, they then despatch an elder Saiad or near relation, 
such as an uncle or elder brother to the father of the girl to 
arrange the betrothal {zdmati). The future bridegroom's 
wishes are either not consulted at all, or, if consulted, are 
entirely subordinated to his parents’ view of the matter. The 
bride has nothing to say in the matter. If the father of the 
bride consents to the proposed union, the amount of dower 
{labb) is fixed and also the date of the wedding. This cere¬ 
mony, which is known as chakkava , is considered binding 
but not so as to render retreat entirely impossible. It is 
considered a want of good breeding on the man’s part to 
retreat without a plausible excuse, and any one who does so 
is regarded with contempt. In the case of the women, the 
betrothal is considered binding, except under special circum¬ 
stances, such as adultery on her part or strong suspicion of 
it. In such a case, the dower or at any rate, part of it such 
as the ornaments, is returned and the other expenses in¬ 
curred by the bridegroom are recouped. 

The payment of bride-price in vogue in other parts of 
Baluchistdn does not extend to Makrdn, but every tribe 
possesses a recognised amount of dower {labb) which con¬ 
sists of three things, viz., property called mirds ; ornaments 
known as sohr ; and servile dependants {bandag). This 
dower becomes the sole property of the bride and is gener¬ 
ally “ prompt ” but part of it can also be deferred. Besides 
the dower, the edmat , or bridegroom elect, must present 
dresses [parddch) to the bride and sheep and grain to her 
father for the entertainment of the wedding guests. 

All these preliminaries having been settled, the • marriage 
(sdr) is solemnized on the date fixed in accordance with the 
usual Muhammadan rites, and the bridegroom lives for some 
days, months or even years with the parents of the bride 

[dish tar). 

The word labb , used in Brdhui or eastern Baluchi, means 
bride-price, but it does not convey this meaning in Makrsin. 

In other parts of Baluchistan the money paid as bride-price 

is given in cash and is appropriated by the father or other 
guardian of the bride. In Makrdn, however, the labb or 
jahdn is paid in landed property, ornaments or servile de¬ 
pendants and forms the personal property of the bride in 
which she has every right of disposal. 
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As already mentioned, different rates of dower exist among 
the various groups. They constitute the recognised 
standard rates fixed by ancient custom, but they are, 
by no means binding, since marriage is a matter of 
choice on both sides. Sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower rates are settled. Such cases, however, constitute 
departures from established custom. In recent times the 
rate of dower has exhibited a tendency to increase in the 
case of the wealthy and to decrease in the case of the poor. 

To indicate the general principles on which dower is 
settled, it will be useful to give the general standard of 
dower amongst the Gichkis of K^ch and Panjgiir. The 
terms are sufficiently remarkable. Among the Gichkis of 
K6ch the property given consists of two hongdms of land 
and water with date trees under one of the larger kdrdtes. 
The sohr takes the form of ornaments to the value of ioo 
sohr or Rs. 500 in cash. The present value of a gold sohr 
(1904) is Rs. 7-8, but for purposes of dower and blood-money 
it is reckoned at its ancient value of Rs. ,5. The bandog 
consists of twelve servile dependants, six male and six female^ 
The parddch or dresses consist of 40 sohr or Rs. 200 in cash, 
or the following articles of apparel : twelve dresses, six silk 
and six cotton ; twelve articles of bedding, mattresses, cover¬ 
lets, etc., twelve mosquito curtains ; a cotton dress each 
for the nurse and governess, and hinni (Lawsonta inermis) 
scented oils and such like. As the total cost of these articles 
generally exceeds Rs. 200, the bridegroom usually com¬ 
pounds by paying the cash. Finally comes the pas-o-ddn which 
is composed of 60 standard maunds of grain and sixty sheep. 

The Gichkis of Panjgdr pay thirty bandog instead of mirds. 
The bandog consists of servile dependants, fifteen male and 
fifteen female, or instead of each servile dependant ten date 
trees or a plot of land which takes 25 seers of seed (tuhm-jd). 
To this are added 30 sohr in cash or ornaments ; three silk 
dresses and three cotton as parddch and such pas-o-ddn as may 
be mutually agreed upon. These rates obtain for endogam- 
ous marriages, but if a Panjgdr Gichki gives his daughter to 
a Naush^rwdni, Mirwdri or Muhammad Hasni, he demands 
forty servile dependants and 40 sohr. 

Another curious payment which may be mentioned is 
called kdman-bahd or bow-price. It consists of a present 
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made by the bridegroom to the brother of the bride or to 
her first cousin which generally takes the form of a horse, 
rifle, sword or some other weapon. Cash payments are also 
substituted nowadays, the Gichkis giving from Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 1,000 and the better classes of Baloch from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 500. A herdsman’s bow-price is generally a camel or 
three or four sheep. The idea prevails throughout western 
Baluchistan that the bestowal of a daughter in marriage is 
humiliating in itself and, so far as can be gathered, this 
feeling appears to afford the basis for this curious custom of 
bow-price, the payment of kamdn-bahd being a kind of com¬ 
pensation for the gift of a bride and intended to symbolise 
the laying down of arms by the bridegroom before the 
bride’s family and the recognition of their social superiority. 

The. Rinds of Mand who are the fire-eaters of Makr^n and 
very punctilious about points of honour lay much stress on 
the demand for kamdn-bahd , and the notion extends to other 
primitive Baloch of the 'valleys. The Baloch of K^ch pro¬ 
per, however, are inclined to hold it in contempt. 

With the object of obtaining the large amount of labb 
which has to be paid for his bride it is usual for a Baloch 
bridegroom to go himself or to send his father or uncle to 
his fellow tribesmen, relations and friends and, even to 
strangers to collect subscriptions. This custom is known 
as bijjdr and every one, who is asked, gives according to 
his means ; one presents a sheep or two, another a camel, a 
third some weapon and a fourth cash. It is not considered 
respectable to refuse. The chiefs of the country are now 
inclined to demand bijjdr as a right and make the round of 
their people realizing as much as they can but never less 
than Rs. 5 from an ordinary family and more from those 

that are better off. * . 

The portion of the dower which consists of moveable 

property, such as servile dependants and ornaments, is gener- 
ally 44 prompt ” but the land and water is deferred. The 
bride possesses powers of alienation and is liable for the pay¬ 
ment of her own debts. Where the marriage has not been 
happy, it frequently happens that the wife takes over the 
entire management of her 44 prompt ” dower prope. 4 y and 
calls on the husband to pay the portion which has been 
“deferred.” If the woman pre-deceases her husband, the 
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Muhammadan law of inheritance is followed, half of the 
dower reverting to the husband, and half going to any 
children there may be from that wife, or if there be no 
children, to the lineal heir on the father's side. 

A father is expected to make his daughter presents pro¬ 
portionate to his means, such as cooking utensils, house¬ 
hold furniture, and a few ornaments, and in these things the 
wife also'retains full proprietary rights. Occasionally also 
separation of property takes place in the father's life-tirpe and 
the daughter receives her proportion. 

Divorce is commonly practised among the Baloch and 
lower classes among whom it is given on trivial grounds, 
but seldom in the case of the dominant races. Both hus¬ 
band and wife possess the right to divorce. If the woman 
desires divorce she loses her dower ; if the husband divorces 
her he has to pay the “ deferred ” amount. It is common 
for wives to apply for divorce, and divorce under any cir¬ 
cumstances, except ,on account of indecency and adultery, 
does not reflect discredit on the woman nor lower her social 
status. To take a divorcee to wife is not considered dis¬ 
creditable. She is treated as a widow and receives the 
widow-rate of dower which is half the ordinary rate payable 
for a virgin. 

A wife divorced for proved adultery has no nght to her 
“ deferred” dower, but the woman’s nearest relations gener¬ 
ally force the adulterer to pay the amount of dower promised 
by the late husband and also compensation for loss of re¬ 
spect (maydr). 

Immorality among the servile dependants, Loris, Darzddas, 
and poorer Baloch, is common, but less frequent and less 
scandalously open among the better classes. Theoretically,. 
death is the punishment of a faithless wife caught fla¬ 
grante delicto , but in practice, this seldom occurs, and an 
injured husband is ready to salve his .conscience with 
compensation in money from the adulterer and to take the 
woman back. If only suspicion has been aroused, the 
husband usually informs the father or the brother of the 
woman and it is incumbent on them to kill her. When a 
woman has been kilfed and the adulterer escapes and the 
case comes before the authorities it is usual for him to be 
ordered to pay a fine {maldm) and to be mulcted in the 
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amount of dower together with payment of compensation 
for loss of honour ( may&r) to the father or brother of the 
woman killed. If the woman is only divorced, the adulterer 
is obliged to marry her and to pay a fine to the State and 
the dower to the injured husband, while in place of ynaydr he 
has to find an amount of dower equal to that received from 
the first husband. If the adulterer is unable to pay, it is 
incumbent on the father, brother or husband to avenge the 
dishonour by his blood and for the woman to be killed by 
the brother. This system gave rise in the past to endless 
retaliation and constant blood-feuds among the better classes, 
but the more common method of settlement among the 
majority of people was to apply to some sarddr to effect an 
amicable arrangement. 

From what has already been said it will be apparent that 
woman in Makrdn occupies a much stronger position than 
her sisters in other parts of Balurhistdn and that her status 
is even better than it would be in India proper. She has 
entire control over the property acquired from her husband 
as dower and as the Muhammadan law of inheritance is 
followed, she may expect in course of time to inherit a 
portion of her parents’ property and will be entitled to a 
share in her husband’s property if he pre-deceases her. 
She is the “better-half,” therefore, from every point of view, 
and the husband, having frequently given nearly all he pos¬ 
sessed in dower, takes a secondary place in the household 
and in a sense is dependent on the charity of his wife. If 
not on good terms with his wife many a husband would find 
it difficult to maintain himself and his followers and it be¬ 
hoves him, therefore, to submit to his wife’s domination. 
Nor, if he disagrees with her, is he usually in a position to 
find another wife owing to the large amount of dower de¬ 
manded. As indicating the pre-eminent position occupied 
by woman, it may be mentioned that it is customary to attri¬ 
bute the qualities of a son or daughter to the mother and not 
to the father. Thus, when lauding some sarddr’s libera¬ 
lity, Makrdnis will say: “And no wonder; how able a 
woman was his mother 1” It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the high place thus assigned to woman in Makrdn had 
its origin in the Arab conquest and occupation of the country 
between the seventh and tenth centuries. 
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In Kdch proper, the full rights of inheritance in her bus- 
band’s property recognised by Muhammadan law are se¬ 
cured tb a widow; and a rich widow, therefore, is an object of 
earnest search among the gentry of Turbat. Elsew here, the 
custom of bdjdi exists in accordance with w'hich a widow, if 
desirous of remarriage, must marry the brother or other 
collateral heir of her deceased husband. If she marries an 
outsider she has to abandon the dower given by the first 
husband. If she does not re-marry she remains in posses¬ 
sion of her dower and on her death, her heirs are, in default 
of issue, her relations on the /father’s side ; her husband’s 
heirs receive nothing. Great stress is laid on the custom of 
bdjdi by the people of Panjgiir, but in 1903 they signed a 
document on the advice of the ndtim abandoning the custom. 
In Tump, Mand, Kolwa, Kutench and Dasht it is not general¬ 
ly considered respectable to -prefer a claim for bdjdi but in¬ 
stances occasionally occur. 

All questions of inheritance are, as already mentioned, re¬ 
gulated by Muhammadan law and the Makrdnis, unlike the 
Afghans and Brdhuis, make no distinction in the case of 
women who have full rights of alienation in the case of 
property^acquired by inheritance. The only deviation from 
ordinary Muhammadan law is to be found among the Rinds 
of Mand who possess a remarkable custom of allowing a 
daughter an equal share with a son. The power of the son 
to maintain himself by robbery, theft, cattle-lifting and such 
acts, privileges denied to a weak woman, is the alleged 
reason for the custom. Among the M6ds, the daughters 
are given no actual share in the boats and fishing tackle but 

are paid the equivalent in cash. 

The languages spoken are three in number: Baluchi, 
Jadgdli and Lori-Chlni. The last two may be passed over 
with few words. Jadgdli is spoken by the few Jadgdls of 
Kuldnch and is practically identical with Ldsi, the language 
of Las Bdla, and an offshoot of Sindi. Its survival after so 
many generations, surrounded as it has been with Baluchi, 
is interesting as indicating the endogamous propensities of 
the Jadg^ls like other people in Makrdn. 

Lori-Chini , the language of the Loris, said to be derived 
from the Sindi word Cha&ni , “said” or “invented”, is 
not a separate longue, but is a curious secret artificial jargon 
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invented by the Loris and spoken before strangers. The 
dialects of Lori-Chini in vogue among different sections 
of Loris, differ in various localities, but the words are 
generally inverted forms of Baluchi and sometimes also of 
Urdu, Sindi and Punjdbi. A few instances may be quoted by 


wj»v of example 
One 

• 

• 

Ek 

The Urdu numeral. 

Three 

H6s 

Inverted 

form of Ba¬ 

Four 

Rdch 

do. 

luchi, sih. 
of chdr. 

Five 

Champ 

do. 

oi'pdnch. 

Ear 

Shog 

do. 

of gosh. 

Hair 

Dum 

do. 

of mild. 

Head 

Ras 

do. 

sar. 

Belly 

T6p 

do. 

of Urdu pit. 

Brother 

Dirdbad 

do. 

of Persian brddar. 

Flesh 

Shogd 

do. 

of Baluchi gosht. 1 


Among words peculiar to the jargon may be mentioned 
tibbar (father), jom^(nose), and goma (a rupee). 

Baluchi is the language most extensively spoken and 
has been studied by European scholars to whom it is 
known as Western Baluchi or Makrdpi to distinguish it 
from the dialect spoken in eastern Baluchistan and the 
Punjab and known as Eastern Baluchi. It is presumably to 
Baluchi that Ibn Haukal (tenth century) refers when he 
writes: “ In Makrdn they use Persian and Makrdnic ”, a 
statement which is corroborated later by Al-Idrisi (eleventh 
century) who says : “ The people of Ma|crdn speak Persian 

and a dialect peculiar to the Province.” Marco Polo at 
the end of the thirteenth century also notices the peculiar 
language spoken in Makrdn. 

The Europeans who have studied the Baluchi of Makrsin 
are Mr. E. Pierce and Major Mockler. In his description* of 
the Mdkrdni-Baluchi dialect published in 1874 , the former 
has included in his grammar a number of sentences and a 
short vocabulary. The following description of the language 
and its speakers is given :— 41 The Mekrdnee-B61ochee is 

the dialect spoken by the people living in the eastern and 
southern parts of Baloochistin. Its limits on the sea coast 

• Journal of tht Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, No. 
XXXI, Vol. XI, 1875. 
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Population, are the Maldn mountains on the east, and a line drawn 
about fifty miles west of Charbar (Chdhb.'ir) on the west. 
Inland, it is spoken generally over the large provinces ot 
K6j, KuUnch and Kolwa, with the adjacent districts. 

“The dialect spoken over the whole of this tract-varies 
very slightly, and the people of any one district are in¬ 
telligible to people of the others. There are, however, 
innumerable small variations in the words used In evecv 
district, and people are often unacquainted with words in 
common use amongst people living forty or fifty miles 
distant. i 

“ In the districts of Bdho and Dushtydri, north-west of 
Gwddar, the country is inhabited by Judgdls (Sindee tribes 
settled in Makrdn), and the language cf these districts is 
consequently a dialect of Sindee. The dialect spoken by the 
Mdyds (Mdd—a fisherman)", inhabiting the coast villages of 
Ormara, Pusnee and Gwddar, differs slightly from that 
spoken by the people living in the jungle. 

“ The dialect which I have more particularly chosen to 
describe is that spoken by the country people living east of 
Gwddar, as in their dialect the words adopted from the 
Persian are used without many of the corruptions common 
to the people about Gwddar and to the westward. In the 
vocabularies the pronunciation used east of Gwddar will be 
found in the first place. The western forms, where 
differing, are given after the eastern form. 

“ From about fifty miles west of Charbar (Chdhbdr), a 
different dialect commences to be spoken. This is almost 
unintelligible to the people living to the east, and appears to 
resemble Persian much more closely than the Gwddar 
dialect. Persian words are largely introduced without 
alteration, but the construction still retains the Bdldchee 
character. In this district Persian commences to be to 
a certain extent current. 

“The Mekrdnee-Bdlochee appears to be a dialect of 
Persian mixed up with a great many words of Indian origin, 
which have probably been introduced by the Judges. It 
appears to have little connection with the modern Persian, 
many of the words derived from the latter language being 
words now obsolete Or very rarely heard. One of the most 
notable features in Beloochee is the retention of the “ majhtil " 
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sounds of J j and , which have been entirely discarded Population. 

by the modern Persians. 

“ The words of Indian origin are principally nouns, but a 
few of the verbs in very common use are of undoubtedly 
Indian origin, as ladaga to load, lagaga to strike, and 
chdraga to look. Amongst the adverbs also are hanin now, 
ida here, uda there and kadin when. 

“ The principal changes undergone by Persian words in 
their introduction into B^loochee are :— 

I. Substitution of g for the silent h. 

II. The softening of all throat sounds as kh (£) into k or 
A, gh (g) into g. 

III. The alteration of the sound of the long alif from the 

sound of a in fall to that of a in arch. 

IV. % The substitution of g or gw for b as gwat for bad, gesh 

for besh, gwdsi for odsi, gwdn [gwdnk) for bang. 

V. Substitution of w for khw (^) as wdb for khwab , wat 
for khud , wdnaga for khwdndan , waraga for khtirdan. 

VI. Substitution of i for o or u as dir for diir , bita for biida, 

etc. These words may, however, generally be pro¬ 
nounced either with o, ti or i. The substitution of i 
fo~ o, or u is peculiar to the western part of Mekrrin. 

VII. A general disposition may be noticed to end all words 

• » »y 

in k or g. 

Major Mockler* thus describes the Baluchi spoken in 
Makrdn : “ It will hardly appear impertinent if we now ask 
whether, the language being the same throughout, any 
marked peculiarities, in pronunciation, idiom, or in the use 
of particular words, are met with in different parts of the 
country ? To what group, family or sub-division of languages 
does this one belong? and is it the original language 
of the country ? also in what parts is it most purely spoken 
at the present time ? To what race or races do the people 
who now speak it belong ? from whence did those oi 
foreign extraction (if any) come ? and when ? 

“ To these questions we may answer, that the pronun¬ 
ciation varies slightly in the different districts of Makrdn, 

(the Southern and Western portion of Baloochist^n), and 
certain words, or different forms ol the same v. rds, are found 
more or less restricted to certain portions of the country, 

• introduction (o a Grammar of tkt Baloocktt Language, London 1877 
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Population, which peculiarities, together with syntactical or idiomatic 
difference (if the handbooks which have appeared on the 
subject can be trusted), are so marked in the dialects of the 
tribes inhabiting the Sulaimdn range, as to render them little 
better than a patois of Beloochee. 

“ As regards the so-called Beloochee language itself, we 
may say that it is an Aryan tongue of the Iranian group*, 
and appears to be a sister language to the Pehlavee, one 
which at any rate branched off from the old Persian about 
the same time as the Pehlaveet did, and may, I think, be 
fairly considered an offshoot from the old Persian, developed 
in Makrjin, and to this extent an original language. How far 
it has been influenced in its infancy, o/ later, by the presence 
or influx into the country of the'people speaking other 
tongues, is a question it is unnecessary to discuss here, as it 
in no way affects the question of its Iranian origin. *** The 
language of Makrdn is both in pronunciation, grammati¬ 
cal construction and idiom, an unmistakable Iranian tongue, 
and philologically homogeneous in its parts; while that 
spoken by the tribes of the Sulaimdn range is as unmistaka¬ 
bly the same language, but imperfectly acquired by them, 
during their passage through' Makrdn (they were between 
twelve and fifteen years in the country), and pronounced by 
them as Arabs or Syrians might be expected to pronounce it, 
with the introduction of Semitic gutturals and other sounds 
foreign to an Iranian orngue. We find also in the latter 
dialect, as might be expected, the addition of many 
Hindostanee words not used in Makrin, and a syntax of 
grammatical construction (or the want of one) somewhat 
startling at times.: As regards the precise locality in 

which the language is now most purely spoken, I cannot 


• Dr. Grierson classes Baluchi as belonging to the Iranian branch 
of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-European family. — Ed. 

f I am indebted to Dr. Andreas, Professor of Philology in the 
University of Kiel, a Pehlavee Scholar, and an authority on this group 
of languages especially, for kindly pointing out this relationship 

between the Bal6chi and the Pehlavee.-£. M. - 

x All rny remarks on the dialects of the hill-tribes of the Western 
Prontier are based on what I gather from the contents of the 
3al6chl Manuals of Messrs. C. E. Gladstone, Bengal Civil Service, 
and R l Bruce, Assistant Commissioner of RAjanpiir. I have no per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with these dialects. —£. M. 
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venture to .peek positively ; but the maximum of purity Porrunex 
would naturally be looked for in a somewhat central position 
in the country and one which has not been much subjected to 
foreign influences, and is, 1 think, so found in the speech ot 
the more primitive inhabitants of the mountainous tracts 

both North and South of Kij district.” 

It may be noted that the difference between Eastern an 
Western Baluchi is not so great as to render one diaec 
unintelligible to speakers of the other. The Persian 
substratum in Western Baluchi renders it soft, fluent and 
musical, and better adapted, therefore, to the expression of 
tender feelings and deeds of chivalry than its eastern sister 
In Eastern Baluchi the admixture of modern Smdi a 
Punjabi words imparts a rougher intonation and grea er 

difficulty of pronunciation. . , . 

Th* differences in the local dialects of Makrdm Baluchi 

mentioned by Mockler appear to be only conspicuous in the 
case of the Baluchi spoken along the coast and at Mand as 
distinguished from that spoken in the interior. The former 
dialect largely resembles that spoken in Eastern Baluchistdn 
and the Punjab, except for the absence of Sindi and Punjabi 
words and the substitution of “ph ” for the “ p" of Eastern 
Baluchi, e.g., phdg for pdg. The distinguishing feature 
between the Baluchi of the interior and that of the coast and 
Mand is the use of the Wau Mdrdf for Ydt Mdnlf. Thus 
the inhabitants of K4ch say busdr “take,” while on the 
coast and Mand it is bisir. It would appear that the more 
primitive language is spoken at Mand and along the coast, 
and in connection it is interesting to note that popular 
tradition indicates the Rinds of Mand as the first Baloch 
settlers in Makrin, and that they threw off offshoots along 
the coast such as the Kalmatis. 

A considerable body of literature exists in Western 
Baluchi and many of the leading men keep books, known as 
daftar , in which their favourite ballads are recorded in the 
Persian character. Among the more famous of these poems 
may be mentioned that recounting the Rind migration ; two 
poems giving details of the various, rulers of K4ch<Makr4n, 
the second of which is by Alio, son of Zarin, Kosag ; a 
ballad by Ghuldm Ali describing Malik Dinir Gichki’s fight 
with Taki Khdn, Nidir Shih’s general ; another by 
6 
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Population. Hothm^n Kalmati describing the fight between Hammal- 
6 -J(hand and the Portuguese ; and lastly a poem describ¬ 
ing a fight at Lashkarin Kaur in Panjgtir between Mir 
Mohlm Kh^n, Naush^rwani, and Mir Gohrdm, Gichki, 
of Panjgur on one side and the brothers, Ldl Khdn 
and Zangi, Br^huis of Nushki, on the other. Correspond¬ 
ence is carried on by all classes, except Hindu baniis, in 
Persian. 

Races, To the outside world an inhabitant of Makrdn will state 
his nationality as Makrdni ; at home he is known as a 

■croups* 

Baloch. At the same time a sharp local distinction is drawn 
between the dominant classes, who will be presently de¬ 
scribed, and the middle or cultivating class whom the former 
describe as Baloch with a certain feeling of contempt. 
The Baloch are again divided into smaller groups or units 
such as Kauhdjiis, Jadgdls, Mulldis, etc. ' 

Before entering on a detailed description of each 
important group, attention must be drawn to the entire 
absence in Makrdn of the organized political or ethnic 
units, known as tribes, which are to be found in other parts 
of Baluchistan.* Nearly the whole of the population is com¬ 
posed of separate groups living apart from and independent 
of one another. In a few cases, as with the Rinds of Mand 
and the Hots, the larger units contain small eponymous 
groups, but as a rule the connection between the lesser groups, 
and the larger units is buried in obscurity. As soon, too, as 
fission takes place within the larger group or tribe, the 
separated unit breaks all connection with it and no longer 
participates in its good and ill. An instance may be quoted 
in the Hots of Tump who deny all connection with the 
Rinds of Mand, while the Hots of Kalito in Dasht have 
nothing to say to the Hots of Gushtang near Turbat nor to 
the Hots of Tump. Again, although the Kauhddis and the 
Kalmatis are said to be Rinds by origin, they are independ¬ 
ent of the Rinds and of each other. The same is the case 
with the Rais of Turbat who do not consider the Rais of 
Kaldtuk, Tump, Mand and of Panjgiir as their equals, while 
the latter again in their Uirn despise the Rais of Jlwnri and 
other places who have become fishermen. 

* For a description of ihe two types of tribes found in Balucbistln, 
see C*mu* of India, igot, Vol. V, Chapter VIII. 
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Nomadism is the chief determining’ cause of fission, but, as 
the tribal organisation common to other pdrts of the country 
is non-existent, there are not the same inducements to remain 
in the tribe as exist elsewhere. Hence, too, when a family 
or group takes up a new abode it retains its identity. The 
dispersion of families is generally due to disagreements 
between the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. The 
Makrdn husband, too, has everything to gain by subservience 
to the caprices of his wife, whence the proverb : “ Seek the 
husband in the country of his wife. And the cow in the 
house of the original owner.” 

Reference will presently be made to the intensely demo¬ 
cratic feeling prevailing among the Rinds, and this feeling 
may be said to extend to the whole of Makrdn. Small 
groups and -units are to be found living in each locality, 
whose notions of self-importance have nrevented them from 
combining and forming the semi-artificial tribal organisatiort 
which is common to other parts of Baluchistdn. Hence, too, 
the frequent use of local names, coupled with the general 
appellation of Baloch : Kallagi-Baloch, Sdmi-Baloch, Koh- 
Ba'och, Kolwdi, Dashti, &c., and the loss of the ethnic de¬ 
nomination. To this also may be ascribed the great power 
which the dominant races have always exercised in Makrdn. 
The modern history of Makrdn is the history of the dominant 
classes whose influence and prestige, and, sometimes, tyranny 
have drawn the disorganized and scattered people to their 
banners, and whose power has, until recent times, been 
almost without limit. 

Three main divisions of ihe population are locally recog¬ 
nized ; the dominant classes called hdkim\ the middle classes 
composed of heterogeneous units long since amalgamated 
into the single body known as Baloch ; and the inferior orders 
of society consisting of menials, village servants, minstrels, 
artisans and servile dependants who are called hitmatgdr. 
The traders of <he country consist of Hindus and Lotias 
( Khojas ), most of whom have their homes in India. A few, 
however, have permanently settled at Gwddar. 

The dominant classes consist of the Gichkis, Naushdrwdnis, 
Mirwdris and Blzanjaus. These classes constitute the land¬ 
owning gentry of Makrdn. They hold large revenue-free 
grants, and previous to the British occupation of Balucljistdn, 
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Population, occupied positions little inferior in power to that of the 
feudal barons of ancient England. By common usage no 
blood compensation could be claimed from them for the death 
of a Baloch, and cases of their taking the life of the lower 
classes without cause were not infrequent. They murdered, 
plundered or insulted without let or hindrance. The peoph 
living under the control of the leading men were bound to 
follow them on a call to arms whence the influence for good 
or evil which they acquired and which has from time to time 
rendered them so troublesome to the administration. It 
may be noted that all the groups which form the dominant 
classes are outsiders, who found the political conditions of the 
country such as to enable them easily to acquir: supremacy 
among the indigenous population. Such a fact speaks 
volumes for the want of spirit character in the M ikrdni. 

The Gichkis. The Gichkis who, in spite of their small numbers, have 
hitherto been the most powerful class in Makrdn are divided 
into two distinct divisions, the Kdch or Dlndrzai Gichkis and 
tbe Panjgiir or Isdzai Gichkis. With the former must also 
be included the Bulddai Mlrs and with the latter the Tolag 
Gichkis. The latter are not regarded as pure Gichkis, but 
are the descendants of Gichki fathers and Baloch mothers as 
explained in the section on Population. The distribution 
of the Gichkis is given in the subjoined statement _ 


Locality. 

Group. 

Resident-*. 

No. of Families. 

Rnurn 

K<kh 

Dlnirz*i Gichki 
p 

9* 

Iiiiai Gichki •• 

M 

Kau*h KaUt 

Turbat •• 

Ralituk 

NAi.-dbdd 

Sbabrak .. 

Sami •• •• 

r* m « «od — 


With the ezoecr 
tion at the Iaa* 
tai* of Shah rah 
and Simi, tbeae 
are known aa 
KAch Gichkia. 




•4 


Tump •• 

Diolnai Gichki 

Tump ami Pullabdd. 

9 



1 



Th*B*Mdai Mira 

• from Kdcb Qich- 

Buldda •• 

BulMai Mir* .. 

Chib (Buldda) 

Id 




ao 

1 

hi father* and 
Baloch mother*. 

Panjfdr . 

Iilui Gichki • • 

II 

ladi 

Sordo 

l 

4 

i TLasa ladiaia at* 

l the aider braach 
[ of Ua m 




*. 

' Gichki. 

Panjgilr 

Tolftf Gichki .. 

• 

ladi 

Taap 

KhudAbidin 

Germ kin 

Sari RaurtLn 
Waahbod 

a 

• 

• 

• 

ao 

4 





_41_ 
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Assuming that the number of persons in a family is five, the I opulation 
pure Gichkis number 190 and the bastard Gichkis 320, a 
total of 510 souls. Their name is derived from the G.ch 
valley in Panjgur in which their ancestors who we 
undoubtedly immigrants from India, first sett e 0 
arrival. The place from which these ancestor, c-ame « 
variously stated as Jaipur, Jodhpur Mirwir, Jamnagar and 
Lahore, and has not yet been identified. The peno 
arrival, too, is doubtful. Ross states that it took place early 

in the seventeenth century, but on the other hand the number 
of generations from their founder, Mir Singh, to ‘ he P r «* 
time, is Stated to have been either seventeen or .» 
would place their arrival in the country sometime *bout 
fifteenth century.* A. all events they "sen to s U eh 

power and influence in .740 that an expedition had to be 
sent against them by Nidir Shih. They are said to have 
been converted to Islim three generations after their am , 
but became Zikris on the rise of that sect. 

The Panjgur Gichkis appear to have gradually acquire 
power and influence until early in the eighteenth century 
when Mulli Murid, the brother of Mir Allihdid, the ten 
sardir of Panjgur, made his way to Rich and ousted the 
Bulidais from power. Mulli Murid became the religious 
head of the Zikris, and he and his son, Malik Dinir, appear 
not only to have been active propagandists, but to have 
organised the sect on the basis of mutual co-operation and 
of the possession of all property in common. The events 

•Since I he above ... written the following .lory .boot the 
oriein of the Gichkis ... supplied .0 the Editor by the kindness of 
Mr Enlhoven of ihe Bomb.y Ethnographical Survey. It was obt.med 
“ om old book in lb. possession of tbe Sl.te M of Na.an.g.r 

S *A Bmkirt pnnc.r.med War Mim.d had an only child Kamil 
,_ u- killed at the treacherous instigation of his relations, in 
Kbin w o Determined that none of his relations should 

The go*', he sough, for some one who could wor.hily . ucceed 
.,t upoo g^ , anded a , Karanga wh.ch now lornu part of 

him, and • R . State, whence they kidnapped Samatji, son 

• 3 -. *■—' <*>« 

f lb r. c matii who wai related to the Arambhda Vadhfc 

R^put. of Jodhpur, married ^ ‘ughterjjf ^ ■ ' » ' “ *™ 

Uk C «n m It^T»hat hi. de.cend.nt. are now known a. Gichkis. 
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Population, which followed, on the rise of the Bnihui power, and the 
acquisition by Nasfr Khin I of half the revenues of the 
country from the Gichkis have been related in the section on 
History. An account of their connection with Gwidar will 
be found in the description of that place. The three Gichki 
sardirs are the only recognised chiefs in Makrin ; they are 
the sarddr of K«$ch, the sardiir of Panjgiir and the sardir of 
Tump. The sardir of K^ch takes precedence of all of them. 
The present sarddrs (1905) are Sh<$h Omar of K 4 ch, Mir 
Abdulla of Panjgiir and Mir Nidil Shsih of Tump. The 
Sarddn of K6ch includes Jamak, Gwarkop Kaush-6-Kaldt, 
Kaldtuk, Nisirdbid, KuUnch, Dasht and the ports of 
Kalmat and Pasni ; that of Tump extends from Tump to 
Bili-chdh, Nigwar and Jlwnri. The date of this division 
is not known, but from an extant sanad signed by Mir 
Nasfr Khin I (1750-51 to *1793-4) which refers to it, it 
appears to have taken place about the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century. The two most important men among the 
Gichkis are sarddr Sh6h Omar and Mir Mehrdb Khdn, the 
sons of the late chief, Mir Bdidn, but by different mothers. 
The influence of the formfer has decreased, and as a result of 
the settlement which was made in 1898 he has been to a 
large extent supplanted by his brother. Mir Mehrsib Khdn 
was the favourite son of his father, and but for the interven¬ 
tion of the late Sir Robert Sandeman would have become the 
sarddr of K^ch. He appears to have resented this inter¬ 
ference with his hopes, and joined in the rebellion of 1898. 
He enjoys the annual allowance of Rs. 2,260 from the 
Telegraph subsidy which was formerly given to sarddr Sh 4 h 
.Omar, and receives a monthly allowance of Rs. 100 as pay 
and Rs. 100 as the pay for five'jevy sowars whom he has to 
provide when required. He lives in Kaush- 4 -Kal 4 t near 
Turbat. Sardir Sh^h Omar now receives no allowance. 

Other men of note among the Gichkis are Mir Abdul 
Karim and Sh*h Kdsim of Kalituk, who are brothers and 
receive Rs. 2,260 from the Telegraph subsidy ;Kh 4 n Bahadur 
Muhammad Hasan of S^mi, a Panjgiir Gichki, who receives 
an annual allowance of Rs. 500 from the Makrdn revenues ; 
and K. S. Mir Durra Khdn, Panjgiir Gichki of Turbat. 
Mir Abdul Karim and Shdh Kdsim are cousins of sardir Sh*h 
Omar of K*ch. The titles borne by Mir Durra Kh 4 n and 
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sardir Muhammad Hasan were conferred as a reward for 
conducting the members of Captain Burn’s survey par y 
safety in .898. Muhammad Hasan .s related to he 
Naushdrwinis of Khirin by marriage with the sister o 

present chief, Sir Nauroz Khdn. branches 

Genealogical trees showing the most important branches 

of the Gichkis will be found in appendices II and HI- 

. a -V T _l_ .at ««ar ■ C O C TO HWS • 


NiabaL 

» 

VilUf* | 

No. of Families. 

K6ch 

Hor (Kolwa) 

7 

>1 

Maindz (BulAda) ... 

I 


Chib (Bullda) . 

4 

Panjgiir 

Khuddb&dAn . 

5 

IZ- - 


An account of the Naush^rwims or ivnarau -- 

the Naush^rwdnis of Makrin are sprung wffl be found^ 
latter part of this volume under Khdrin. 1 h . 

of Makrdn appear to have contracted -arnages w. h ^ 
Gichkis so early as the end of the seventeenth century, 
hear o'f the sister of Ibrdhim. Khdn of Khdrdn w o served 
Sultin Hussain Ghilzai in 1697,* being married to a jg 
Gichki (presumably Mir Yalli), by whom she became 
mother of Allahdid Gichki, the tenth sarddr of Panjg • 
Doubtless, marriages of Gichki women with the leading 
family of Khdrin also took place and the children 
in their turn have obtained a portion of their mother s 
property by inheritance. A sanad in the possession of the 

Khirin chief shows that a grant of Plddrk and Kolwa was. 

made to Amir Purdil by Nddir Shdh in 1740, but there is no 
local evidence that he actually look possession of these 
localities Indeed it is said that Purdil died on his way home 
after receiving the sanad. The grant of such a sanad. 
however, must have been instrumental in paving the way 
for the further connection of the Naushdrwdn.s with 
».* -6Z •>. foTnd in Kdh*k in P.r.,.n M.krdm 

The 101*1 number of Ihe N.u.hdr.in,. in M.k.dn m.y . . . 

from the number of Umilie. in Ihe table at about 

• G. P- Tale. Kaldt, page JJ. 
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Population. Makrin, and it came into special prominence in the time 
of Jahingir, the chief of Khirin and great-grand-faiher 
of the present chief Sir Nauroz Khin. Jahingir married 
a Gichki woman, by whom he had three sons, Abbis 
Khiin, Mir Lalla and Mohim Khan. Leaving their elder 
brother to enjoy the chiefship, local accounts state that 
Mir Lalla and Mir Mohim Khin, who appear to have 
inherited their mother’s property in Panjgur, made their 
way to that place and became military advisers of the Gichki 
chief, Mir Gohrim, who at first allowed them land and 
water in Sordo for their subsistence and afterwards in 

ash bod. Mir .Mohim Khin, who was so wedded to free- 
booting that he is said never to have been able to eat any¬ 
thing that was not stolen, captured Kuhak in Persian 
Makrjin from the Zahrozais, the original owners. He and 
Mir Lalla then proceeded to attack part of Kech, taking 

nearly all the forts which were, however, returned to the 
owners on payment. 

Later Mir Mohim Khin married a woman from the 
Bulidai Mirs.and on the pretence of acquiring her inheritance, 
he and his brother took the whole of Bul^da and Mohim 
KhAn settled there. Shortly after Mir Lalla was killed in 
the course of a raid on Kolwa in which he was accompanied 
by Mir Gohrim Gichki, and on hearing the news Mir 
Mohim Khin set out to avenge him. In this enterprise he 
was assisted by Mir Abbis, the chief of Khirin, Mir 
Jahingir Naushirwini, from Tump, and Mir Gohrim Gichki 
from Panjgur. The Mirwiris of Kolwa with 400 men met 
the combined forces of 3,000 men, but were forced to retreat, 
and in spite of attempts at settlement by the Jims of Bila, 
the Naushirwinis ravaged Kolwa from end to end for seven 
years. At the end of this time the Mirwiris, who had 
returned with the Jim of Las B 61 a, surrendered the whole 
country between Midagai Kalit and B6di to the Naushir- 
wims except Zik, the Mirwiri settlement, and Marra, on 
their pasture-ground, as blood compensation for the death of 
Mir Lalla. Gradually, most of the lands were re-sold to 
the Mirwins and the Naushirwinis now only hold from 
Miilagai Kalit to Zik. 

. Mlr had also inherited a property of Khudibidin 

Kh4n - Pan JK ur ,hrou k'h his mother which Mir Mehrih Khin of 
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KaUt (1816-17 to 1839) appears to have confiscate , n op 
H. (1839 A: D.) however half the revenue was granted 
by the Ruler of KalAt to Mir AzAd KhAn of KhArAn for 
services rendered in connection with the supply of a force to 
ShAh Shuja on his return from India to Afghanistan and to 
this Nasir KhAn 11 afterwards added half the revenue of Tasp. 
Quarrels over this property between KhudAdAd KhAn, t e 
successor of Nasir KhAn II and AzAd KhAn led to constant 
fighting about the Panjgiir property, the conspicuous fea¬ 
tures of which were the raid .on SiirAb by Baloch KhAn, 
NaushArwAni, who will be presently mentioned, and the 
death of Mir GAjiAn, the Gichki SardAr and KhAn’s ndib of 
Panjgiir, in a raid led by Nauroz KhAn, the present Chief 
of KhArAn and they were not set at rest until Sir R. Sande- 


man's visit to Panjgiir in 1883-84. 

The NaushArwAnis of Kolwa are the descendants of Mir 
Lalla. The Panjgiir property is in possession of the de¬ 
scendants of Mir Mohlm KhAn’s eldest son, Kiihak in that of 
the second and BulAda in that of the third. Their rapid rise 
in MakrAn appears to have been due to their bravery and 
love of fighting which rendered them acceptable co-adjutors 
to the proud but inert Gichkis. Had not the British in¬ 
terfered, it seems probable that the NaushArwAnis would in 
time have ousted the Gichkis both from Panjgiir and KAch. 

One of the most remarkable figures of recent MakrAn 
history was Baloch KhAn NaushArwAni of Kolwa, son of Mir 
ShahdAd and grandson of Mir Lalla, who has been mentioned 
above. A notorious free-booter and disturber of the peace, 
his hand was against every man and every man’s hand was 
against him. Expelled from Kolwa by the KauhdAis and 
Bizanjaus he took refuge with AzAd KhAn of KhArAn and in 
1871 attacked SiirAb as a punishment for which the KhAn con¬ 
fiscated his property at ChitkAn in Panjgiir. It was released 
in 1884 while Sir Robert Sandeman was in Panjgiir. He 
figured conspicuously in a raid on Panjgiir in 1889 which was 
led by K. B. Muhammad Hasan KhAn of SAmi, and was forced 
to fly to Persian territory but, after surrendering at Quetta, 
was once more pardoned. But his restless spirit once more 
led him into intrigue and in 1898 while MehrAb KhAn, Gichki, 
attacked NAzim Udho DAss, Baloch KhAn led the assault on 
Captain Burn’s camp at Murghi Kallag. He was afterwards 


Local distri¬ 
bution* 


Baloch Khan 
NaushAr- 
w 4 ni. 
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Population, killed when leading the rebels at Gokprosh. In the same fight 

fell Mehrdb Khdn Naushdrwini, grandson of Mir Mohlm 
Khdn of Chib, Bul^da. 

Baloch Khdn’s successor is Mir Shdhnawdz Khdn of Hor 
m Kolwa who receives an allowance of Rs. 90 per mensem 
from the Makrdn revenues. Another son is Akbar Kl dn who 
is the Khdn’s ndib of Kolwa. A grandson of Baloch Khdn 
is Muhammad Umar, who led the raid on Kuntddr in 1900 
and who is now (1905) A refugee in Afghanistan. 

The headquarters of the different families have been given 
in the statement in the earlier part of this notice. A genea¬ 
logical table showing the connection of the principal Makrdn 
families with those of Khdrdn, will be found in appendix IV. 

Mlnviris. Most of the Mlrwdris live in the Jhalawdn country, their 
headquarters being the Mashkai Valley and Nondaro. The 
most influential group in Makrdn is the Faklrzai who live 
at the following places in Kolwa :— 

Families. 

Ch6ri MdlAr . .. 7 

Sari Mdldr .- 

Z»k . . 

P/rdndarr . . 

Marrih. , 

Kulli . 1 

Gushinag ..3 

Total 19 

The insignificance of their numbers is due to constant 
internal conflicts and wars with the Jadgdls of Las B6Ia on 
the one hand and with the Naush^rwdnis on the other. Six 
families of Jlhanddris, who are born of Baloch mothers and 
occupy a social position similar to that of the Tolag Gichkis 
and Bul^dai Mlrs. live at Pirdndarr ; some twenty-five families 
of Kotwdl nomads in Kolwa* and a like number of the Hilid 
section in the Kil-Kaur Valley. The only other group 
consists of a few Gazbur Mlrwdris in Kuldnch. 

The connection of the Mlrwdris with Kolwa appears to 
date from very early times. After the great war between 
the Brdhuis under Mir Bijjdr, son of Mir Umar, son of Mlro 
and the Jadgdls, which took place about the fifteenth century,- 
the descendants of Mlro, i.e., the Mlrwdris are said to have 
received Mashkai and Kolwa as their share of the country 
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which was divided. Who they were and whence they came 
history does not relate. The Mirwdris claim Arab blood and 
the claim does not appear to be altogether baseless. 

As representatives of the eldest branch of the family from 
which the Ahmadzai Khdns of Kaldt are sprung and as 
„dibs in former times of Mashkai and Kolwa on behalf of 
the Khdns of Kaldt they appear always to have occupied a 
position of sufficient importance to bring .hem into touch, 
generally through matrimonial alliances,- with the Gichkis 
and Naushdrwdnis. With the latter they were formerly at 
constant feud and the Naushirwdnis acquired their foothold 
in Kolwa at the expense of the Mirwdris, but nowadays 
they are on specially friendly terms Under M.r Wall 
Muhammad (01883-4) the Mlrwiris acquired some power in 

the country but want of unity and family feuds and poverty 

have greatly diminished their influence at the present day 
(1905). Their feuds with the Bizanjaus and Naushdrwdnis 
ar» related in the article on those groups and reference has 
been made to their bravery and intellectual qualities under 
physical characteristics. 

jdm Huddddd, Fakirzai, of Gushdnag is now the osten¬ 
sible head of the Mirwaris, but the most prominent figures 
among them are Mir Mazdr Khdn of Mdldr in Kolwa and 
Malik Dindr of Pirdndarr formerly of B6di. Mir Maz^r 
Khan’s feud with Mir Kamdl Khdn Bizanjau of Piddrk about 
the Piddrk property is a matter of some notoriety and led to 
much raiding and counter raiding till the case was finally 
settled in 1903. Malik Dindr is a son of the late Sarddr 
Mir Abdul Karim who died in 1892. The latter was a man 
of much influence and was the last representative of the 
Mirw 4 ris who held the post Of ndib of Mashka, and Kolwa. 
Malik Dinar lives sometimes in Pirandarr and sometimes in 
Manguli Kaldt in Mashkai. 

The Mirwaris are regarded with much reverence by the 
other descendants of their common ancestor, Brdho, such as 
the Kalandardris, Gurgndris, Sumdldris, etc., as being the 
representatives of the elder branch of the ruling family at 
Kaldt. 

The Bizanjaus of Makrdn are offshoots of the Jhalawdn 
tribe which has its headquarters at Ndl in the Jhalawdn 
country. They consist of a few leading families having 
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considerable influence and a number of scattered groups of 
Bizanjau tribesmen who are to be found as herdsmen and 
cultivators in Kolwa, Kuliinch, Pldtirk and Dasht. 

The leading families are with one exception, all Hammaldri 
Bizanjaus and consist of Mir Kamdl Khdn ot Pldsirk 
and his brother Mir Safar Khiin, who sometimes lives in 
Awdrfin in Kolwa and sometimes in Jriu ; Mir Nawib Khdn, 
son of Mir Kamdl Khiin who lives at Tump; and Mir 
Bahadur Khiin who lives with his son at Awiiran. The con¬ 
nection of these families with Makrin dates from the time 
when Mir Fakir Muhammad, who died in 1883, was the 
Khan's ndib of K6ch. This post he had held for forty years 
during which time he purchased much property for his sons. 
Mir Kamai Khan and Mir Safar Khan are brothers of the 
present Bizanjau chief, MLr Kehara. The Omran branch of 
the Bizanjaus, whose headquarters are situated at Nai is 
represented by Mir Yar Muhammad and his son Mir Manda 
of Chambur. They are Zikris and occupy a social position 
which is not so high as that of the Hammaiaris. They 
acquired their property by gift from the Mlrwans, by 
intermarriage and by purchase. 

The Bizanjaus of Pldark, Tump and Awarao have occasion¬ 
ally intermarried with the Gichkis but such matches have 
generally been due to their wealth and former influence. 
Mir Kamsil Khiin of Pldiirk is married to the sister of Mir 
Nddil Shdh, Gichki, Sarddr of Tump and to the sister of 
K B Sarddr Muhammad Hasan Gichki of Sdmi. His 
mother was a sister of the late Mir B*i 4 n Gichki, the well- 
known K£ch Sardiir and his sister is married to Mir Sarfrii* 
Khdn, the brother of Mir Mehriib Khiin Gichki. H.s fort at 
Pldark is one of the three forts in Makriin which are not now 
; n the hands of the authorities. For some time he was at 
feud with the Mlrwiiris of M 4 ! 4 r about his Pldiirk proper!) 
which occasioned many raids and counter raids in whicl 
Kam 41 Khiin was assisted by Mir Baloch Khiin, Naush^r- 
wAni, but the feud has now been settled! Mir Manda ot 
Chambur. Omriiri Bizanjau, who was for some tjme ndib of 
Orm.lra in Las B£la receives Rs. 480 per annum from the 
Telegraph subsidy. 

Though no tribal organisation exists, the Bizanjaus arc 
ready to combine in times of emergency. \ feud between 
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the Bizanjaus of Daddeh and Nllag and the Riuds of Maod is 
said to have lasted seventy years and to have ended credit¬ 
ably to the Bizanjaus. In more recent times the Orm^ra 
Bizanjaus were at feud with the famous freebooter Baloch 
Khrin, Naush^rw^ni, of Kolwa. The feud originated with 
the Kauhd.iis to whom Mir Fakir, an Omrriri Bizanjau 
was related by marriage. Mir Fakir espoused the cause of 
the kauhddis and all the Bizanjaus in Kolwa, Nondaro and 
Jdu took part and Baloch Kh 4 n in spite of assistance from 
Mir Abdul Karim, MiTwdri, the Khan’s ndib in Mashkai and 
Kolwa was worsted and obliged to fly to Khdr^n. 

The other sections of importance among the Bizanjaus in 
Makrdn are the Bah^durzai, Shdhalzai and Si 4 hp;id who live 
in Sardasht, Plddrk and Kolwa respectively. 

The Baloch form the middle class of the communi‘v. 
They generally possess land and are organised in small 
munities, each under the kauhdd or headman, who acts .v J 
buffer between the chief or the administration and the mem 
hers of the group. Formerly in times of emergency, the 
kauhdd collected his people or so many of them as were re¬ 
quired for the object in view and he generally led them in 
action. He still occupies a position of considerable influ¬ 
ence and instances have been known in which these kauhdds 
have successfully frustrated attempts of the chiefs to exact 
excessive revenue. The important groups among the Ba¬ 
loch are represented by the Hots ; Jadg^ls with whom the 
Bands of Kulrinch and Mehdizais of Gwddar are connected ; 
Kalmatis, Kattawars, Kauhd^is, Lundis, Rais, Rinds, 
Sangurs, and Shehzridas in K£ch and' by the Barrs, 
Kashdnis, K^naglzais and Mulldzais in Panjgur ; other 
groups of respectable status but of Small numerical 
strength are the Lattis, who claim affinity with the 
Kalmatis but do not enjoy the same social status, Mullfiis, 
I’uzh and Wdd^la. Mention may also be made of the 
24 mur 4 ni-Balocn and Koh-Baloch who are the nomads of 
the country and of whom some mention will be found under 
the localities in which they reside. 

The Hots, whose name is said to be derived from an epo- 
nym meaning a warrior, are strongest in Tump, their head¬ 
quarters, where they number forty-seven families or about 
235 souls They aie also to be found in small numbers at 


PoPuumoM. 


The Baloch. 


Hots. 
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Kaldto in Dasht and in C-ushtang and Shahi-Tump near 
Turbat. They claim affinity with the blue blood of the 
Rinds and are accepted as connections of that group on the 

authority of the Baloch couplet : 

“ M(r Jalil had four sons : 

Ldshir and Rind were the chiefs : 

Hot and Baloch the flockowners 
A reference to Mir Jaldl, the traditional ancestor of the true 
Baloch, will be found in the article on the Rinds. Holdich 
and Mockler, however, ascribe a much more ancient origin 
to the Hots, the former identifying them with the Horaitai or 
Oraitai of Alexander’s time and the latter with the Utn of 
the army of Xerxes.* 

Local history relates the supersession of the rule of the 
Rinds by that of the Hots and the ruins of the Miri of 
Punun, the Hot, the story of whose love affair with Sassi is 
so popular in Upper India, are still to be seen opposite Turbat 
on the right bank of the K 6 ch Kaur marking their ancient 
power. The Hots were in their turn ousted by the Maliks. 

Though claiming connection with the Rinds, the Hots do 
not generally intermarry with the latter. Marriages of their 
girls are occasionally arranged with the dominant classes and 
th * issue does not lose in social status. The dominant 
classes do not give their daughters to the Hots in return. 
They have no recognised head or chief and are almost as 
democratic as the Rinds, the Hots of Tump having nothing 
to do with the Isjizai Hots of Shahi-Tump and neither 
having anything to say to the Hots of Kal*to. They are 
better behaved than the Rinds, probably owing to their pos¬ 
session of irrigated property in the tracts in which they live. 
Their lands wereln former days revenue-free but like others 
they have been assessed to revenue under the present 

administration. 

The name Jadg.il is applied specially to the small group, 
numbering about 150 families or 750 souls, which inhabits 
,he rtses of B£lir, Nalent and Kocha in Kuldnch and still 
retains the Jadg.il language. Jadgils are also to be found 
in fairly large numbers in Persian Makr.in especially round 
Bdho and Pash ti.iri. ___ 

• Vide p«*gr 3'» Journal of A S. B Vol, LXIV, purl I, No. I 
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As has already been mentiored, Jadgdl or Jat settlements Population. 
in Makrdn can be traced in Arab histories to the first 
centuries of the Muhammadan era. They are described as 
holding the country between Kirm^n and Mansura in Sind, 
but whether they came from the west or the east is not 
stated. The Jats or Jadgdls, however, appear to have been 
a purely Indian people and the presumption is that their 
migration had brought them to Makriin from the eastward. 

But though the name Jadgdl is now confined to the small 
group in Kuldnch, a large proportion of the so-called Baloch 
of Makrdn are certainly connected with them. Among these 
may be mentioned the influential RAIS group which claims 
connection with the Jjimots of Las BtHa and acknowledges 
that it has been living in the country since the remotest past 
and whose members are scattered throughout the country 
both inland and along the coast. Another section of 
Jadgdls is the K^nagizai living at Is 4 i in Panjgur and 
the great Sangur tribe is also of Jadg^l origin. 

The Mehdlzais are again an offshoot of the Sangur but now- 
independent of the parent stock and living round Gwddar. 

Other groups connected with the Jadgdls are the Band of 
Natent in Kuldnch, the Korak* of Kolwa and the 
Chilmarzai M6ds of the coas\ 

The Kalmatis are said to derive their name from Kalmat, Kalman, 
the Calama of Nearchus and the place o' their first settle¬ 
ment. It is, however, known that refugees who had adopt¬ 
ed the tenets of the Karmatian heresy became refugees from 
Bahrein and A 1 Hassa in the tenth century and migrated 
towards Sind, and it is a matter for speculation therefore, 
whether the name. Kalmati does not preserve the memory 
ot the heresy or of its progenitor. 

The Kalmatis are estimated to number twenty families or 
ioo „ uls in Pasni. twelve families or sixty souls in Kalmai 
and twenty families or ioo souls in Gwddari-Nigwar. These 
figures do not include a large number of servile dependants in 
personal attendance upon them. Their head quarters are Pasni 
where the present Kalmati chief, Mir Mahmud, resides (1904). 

He receives an annual allowance of Rs. 520 from the .Vlakrdn 

•Some interesting informahon abou« these pir.ites whose insolence 
led to the subjugation of Sind by Arabs will be found in Elliots 
History of India , Vol. I , 508 
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Telegraph subsidy. The Kalmatis claim Rind descent and 
are accepted as connections by the Rinds. Mockler,* however 
doubts the assertion and attributes the alleged connection to 
intermarriage. The Kalmatis appear to have soon acquired 
complete ascendancy over the Mdds of the coast soon after 
their arrival in Makrdn and proceeded to organise from 
among them bands of buccaneers and pirates which extended 
their depredations from the Gulf of Omdn to Goa. Many 
sea fights between the Kalmatis’ hero llammal-d-JIhand, the 
ruins of v hose well and a fort are still to be seen in Gazddn- 
Bal, and the Portuguese are commemorated in the Kalmati 
ballads, and it seems probable that Kalmati piracies may 
have led to the burning of “the beautiful and rich city 
Pessani” by Luis de Almeydat in 1581. The celebrated 
Hammal eventually lost his life in a- fight with his 
Portuguese enemies. In latter times the Kalmatis appear to 
have come nominally at any rate, under the sway of the 
Gichki rulers in Kech and to have paid a small quit rent 
for the occupation of Pasni where they levied tithes 
on the fish and customs on trade and controlled the fishing 
population. Their influence continued gradually to decay 
though in 1863 they were considered of sufficient importance 
for the subsidy already mentioned to be conferred on their 
chief in connection with the protection of the Indo-European 
telegraph line. Ross ri entions that in 1868 the Kalmati 
chief Mir Bahrdm recognised the paramount authority of 
Kaldt and paid the revenue of his district to the n&ib of 
K6ch. Since then, however, the complete control of Pasni 
has falleh into the hands of the Khdn’s officials. 

The Kalmatis enjoy a social status second only to the 
dominant classes in Makrdn and superior to that of the 
Rinds. The dominant classes take wives from them without 
loss of soc*al status to the issue. Their ballads tell of a pro- 
Ion ^ed feud with the Burfats of Las B£la immediately after 
their settlement. Later, they were at feud with the Kauhddis 
of Kolwa and with the Rinds, but these feuds no longer cause 

any trouble. 

The Kattawars, numbering ten families or fifty souls, 
inhabit the country round Kaush-Kaldt near Turbat. They 

• ViHe png*: 31 , Journal A. S. B. Vol. LX VI, 1895. 

f Vide Porlugutte Ana, Vol. II, Chapter XX, page 37J- 
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claim Rind affinities and enjoy much the same social status 
as the Hots, Rais or Lund is which is somewhat inferior to 
that of the Kalmatis and Kauhddis. They arc endovved in 
the eyes of their fellows with some religious sanctity and 
most of them enjoy the title of mnHd. They are large 
landowners, much of their land was formerly revenue-free 
but it has now been assessed. They have no recognised head. 

The Kauhddis (thirty families), whose name is a corruption 
of the Persian word Kutkhuda are strongest in Kolwa, but 
twenty-nine families of them are also to be found scattered 
throughout Makrdn, especially in Nigwar. Their head¬ 
quarters are Balor in lower Kolwa. Their claim to be 
connected -with the Rinds is generally accepted and they 
hold a position analogous to that of the Kalmatis. The 
dominant classes take wives from among them, but the 
issue of such unions does not lose in social status. 

The Kauhddi country in Kolwa, which they are said to 
have acquired with the sword, extends east and west from 
Mddag-6-Kaldt to Sih£n Kaur between Oshdp and Sdmi. 
In Nigwar they hold the office of principal headman 
( Kauhdd ). After Makrdn passed under the control of the 
Khdns, the Kauhddis were assessed to revenue at one-tenth 
and Zarr-^-shdh was also taken from them with one or two 
exceptions. A full explanation of the system will be found 
in the chapter on Land Revenue. The Kauhddis have 
always been famous for their warlike disposition. They had 
many feuds in times past with the Rinds and Kalmatis and 
in later days with the Naushdrwdnis. Their present chief 
Gangozdr, their headman Mir Ghuldm Jdn and other 
Kauhddis of Balor possess a share in the revenues of Jamak 
and Gwarkop in conjunction with the Khdn and the Gichkis. 
The Kauhddis obtained their share from that of the 
Gichkis, in blood compensation. 

The Lundi s are numerically insignificant numbering about 
fifteen families or seventy-five souls and live in Kaush-Kaldt 
near Turbot. Ethnically they are connected with the 
Kashdnis of Panjgiir who are again said to be Shahwdnis from 
Iskalku near Kaldt. Local stories give the meaning of their 
name as “tailless", a contemptuous appellation applied to 
them on their first arrival in Kdch without a following. They 
entered the service of the Gichkis and having distinguished 
7 
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themselves in that capacity acquired influence and opulence 
and a social status similar to that of the Rais, Kattawars 
and other respectable groups in Kdch. In course of time 
they acquired landed property, which the Gichkis allowed 
them to hold revenue-free, but they are now assessed to 
revenue. Their present head is Mir Adina. 

The Rais is considered one of the largest tribes in the 
country. It is dispersed throughout the K6ch and Panjgur 
valleys and along the coast west of Plshukdn and exten s 
westward to Bdho and Dashtidri in Persian Makrdn. No 
estimate of their total number has been made, but the ilite 
of the tribe, which lives in and around Turbat is estimated 
to number fifty families or 250 souls. They are the most im¬ 
portant and influential of the so-called Baloch of that locality , 
and consider themselves superior in social status to all 


They claim affinity with the Jdmot of Las Bdla, but the 
period at which they settled in the country is unkn ° wn ’ 
It is probable that they represent the Zats or J adgL S 
mentioned by the early Arab authors as inhabiting Makrdn, 
for their appellation among other groups is bchddr or root- 
holders, indicating the great antiquity of their settlement. 

The Musdzai Rais, the section of the headman, possesses 
a social status similar to that of the Kalmatis, Hots and 
Kauhddis, with whom they frequently intermarry. 

The dominant classes do not, however, take wives from 
amone them. The Rais are large proprietors in Turbat and 
the neighbourhood, and nearly half of the landed property 
in Kdch proper between Apsar and Kaldtuk is estimated to 
oelong to them. Formerly they were revenue-free, but they 
. n nw with a few exceptions, assessed to revenue. Their 
present head (.905) is Mulld Khuddddd, a man of great 
influence, about eighty years of age. He took a prominent 
t in the disturbances which ended in the fight of Gokpros 
in 1898. The Rais are peacefully inclined and more civilized 

than any other tnbe in Makrdn. 

Thc R i n ds constitute the most important division ol the 

Haloch race , tndeed, the title of Rind is loosely applied by 
outsiders to the Baloch as a whole. So great ,s thco 
reputation as bring of the blues, blood that every Baloch 
„,ll endeatour, bv fair means or foul, to show '■> 
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consanguinity with the Rinds. Their name in Persian signi- Poeut-ATtON. 
fies a “debauchee," “ a turbulent, reckless, daring man. 

In Makrin they occupy Mand with their headquarters in 
Gaidb, Aspikahn and Wakii with Dashtuk, the western part 
of Zdmurin. They have also acquired property in Tump an 
Dasht. The Rinds of Shordn in Kachhi are an offshoot-of their 
stock, and the name is borne by various groups in the D6ra 
Ghdzi Khdn, Dilra Ismill Khin, MuzaflTargarh, Multdn, 

Jhang, Shdhpiir and Montgomery Districts of the Punjab. 

Though recognised as a tribe in Makrin, they m rea i y 

consist of a number of small independent eponymous groups, 

including, like other Baloch tribes, alien elements, such as 
the Mandash from whom they originally acquired Mand. 

These alien units have been merged in the general body and 
have now lost their original identity. 

They are estimated to number 655 families or 3,275 souls. 

The principal groups living in Makrdn are nineteen in 
number, and are as follows :— 

(it") ShAhalzai. 

(12) Mfrozai. 

(13) Shdhozai. 

(14) Omarzai. 

(15} Kahmaki. 

(16) Gohrdmzai. 

(17) Askdni. 

( 18 ) Dagdrdni. 

(19) Nuhini. 


(1) Gazakandi. 

(2) Pdrozai. 

(3") Khidzai. 

(4) Mullizai. 

(5) Bugdni. 

(6) Bangfzai. 

(7) Mirdnzai. 

(8) Tdhirzai. 


(9) Kolagi. 

(10) Sheh-o-Mfr. 

Of these, only the Gazakandi, Askdni, Dagdrdni and Nuhini 
require special notice. The Gazakandi, who also call them¬ 
selves Dombaki and Bangwir, are the section from which 
the Rind chief would be drawn if the intensely democratic 
spirit of the Rinds would ever permit their having one. 

When a crisis arisds they do indeed elect some one to act 
as their leader and spokesman, but his influence is never 
permanently established. An instance recently occurred in 
which a Gazakandi, Wali Muhammad, was elected chief but 
his son and cousin were killed in the following year and he 

h.mself no longer possesses any power. In 1903, when migra¬ 
tion to Persian Makrdn was contemplated, a chief was select- 
ed from another section, the P^rozai. The Askdnis are the 
most numerous clan of the Rinds in Makrdn and may almost 
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Population, be termed an independent tribe. They are scattered in 
Zdmur^n, Dashtuk and Persian Makrdn and the Gbol^m- 
Bolaks of Kachhi are connected with them. The Dagdrdnis 
occupy Aspikahn and Wak^i. Offshoots of the Nuhdnis are 
the Kosag and Lagor, but they are not recognised as being of 
true blood. In Persian Makr^n the Durrdzai Rinds occupv 
Geshtag^n and Bampusht. 

The Rinds allege that their ancestors journeyed to Kirmdn 
from Aleppo in Syria, where they met the ruler of that prov¬ 
ince at Jagin between the mouth of MinAb river and Bampur. 
Hence they moved forward to Makr^n, but the exact date of 
their arrival cannot be traced.' It appears, however, to have 
coincided more or less with the period of the Ar ib invasions 
of India. Local information asserts that after the fall of the 
empire of the Caliphs, the Rinds succeeded the Iidkis in the 
government of Makr^n. Their traditions as given in the 
Tuhfat-ul Kiram trace the expansion of the tribe f» om Jaldl- 
H^n, a descendant from Harun Makrdni who was governor 
of Makrdn under Hajjrij (705 A.D.). About the fifteenth 
century part of the Rinds made their way eastward into the 
indus valley and north-eastward to Kaldt. Mir Chrikar, the 
hereof all ballads among the eastern Baloch, is said to have 
been born in Ashal-6-Kaldt in lower Kolwa at this time. 
Henceforth the Rind power in Makrdn dwindled, but they are 
still proverbial for their pride, arrogance and punctiliousness 
on points of the Baloch code of honour. “A J 4 m may be 
Jdm, but he is Jadg^l by descent, and therefore is no equal of 
the princely race of the Baloch,” is their favourite sa) ng. 

The decay of the Rinds may be attributed to the indivi¬ 
dualism, to which reference has already been made and which 
is proverbial throughout the country. Mockler* noted that 
the tribe had never acknowledged the authority of any ruler, 
and that each individual member of it professed to owe 
obedience to no man, whence the tribe had no recognised 
head. As an instance of the intensity of the feeling, the 
story is told that when Mir Chdkar, the Rind, went to Delhi 
he took his seat on the throne, whereupon his fellows crowded 
round on the arms'and other parts, and one man, who could 
find no other place, sat on the spike at the top with the 
result that the throne broke and all fell down. It is needless 

* Loc. cit; page 30. 
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to say that dealings with the Rinds are rendered extremely Population. 
difficult by the factiousness which their individualism 
engenders. 

Though prepared to unite against a common enemy in a 
crisis, the various sections have always been characterised 

bv their turbulence. The outrages which they had committed 
previous to Sir Robert Sundeman's visit to Makrinm 18S3-4 
have been mentioned in the section on History, and under the 
settlement then effected the Rind representatives agreed on 
February 4, 18S4 to be responsible for the good conduct of 
their respective sections, to prevent injury by their tribesmen 
to the telegraph line, Government servants, or British sub¬ 
jects, to produce perpetrators of such outrages for punish¬ 
ment by the British Government, and to arrest, il possib e, 
disaffected or refractory members of the tribe. The Gic 1 -i 
Sardir of Rich and the Khdn’s niib undertook at the same 
time to supervise the Rind headmen, to assist them in effec - 

ing arrests and to prevent future outrages. 

At the present time the Rinds are independent and pay no 
revenue on their lands in Mand but political control is exer- 
cised over them. Owing to the levy of revenue on their 
property in Tump and Dasht ,n ,903. they were prepared 10 
migrate in a body to Persian Makrdn, but eventually aban¬ 
doned the idea. Their behaviour has much improved, u 
inter-sectional quarrels are frequent and murder is not 
uncommon. In former times their indiscriminate raiding 

cattle-lifting and robberies involved them in constant lends 

with their neighbours. Those with the Kalmans and 
Bizaniaus were Especially notorious, the latter being alleged 
to have lasted for seventy years. All these 

however, been set at rest. raftered over the Sangur. 

The Sangur is anothv^umerous tribe scal.cred^^ ^ 

country from I-as Bi p< , rsia „ Makrlin. They 

,he west and exlen ff l|)C Ba soland Rumba, 

are strongest along amilies or 4.385 souls. The > 

rivers, where they nu ™ orj _ in a ,,d claim affinily wilh the 

are undoubtedly o ja g asscri lha , thcir earliest 

Joklnis of bind. 1 hvir 1 , . Kaltlt. near which 

migrauons took them from bind ^ afterw ards 

place they were settled v possibly in the great 

were driven down into Makrdn, P 
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Population, Brihui-Jadgdl war, which took place about the fifteenth 
century. 

Most of them are nomads and they are famous as camel 
breeders. The usual occupation of a Sangur is flock-owning, 
but his Jadgdl origin is exhibited in his natural propensity 
for cultivation, and whenever his wanderings conduct him to 
a place which is fit for Cultivation, he quickly forms a perma¬ 
nent settlement and adopts the life of a cultivator. The 
Mehdlzais, an offshoot of the Sangurs living near Gwddar, 
and those settled in Kolwa and other parts of the K^ch 
valley are instances in point. Their head (1905) is Mir 
Dost Muhammad, Kannar, who resides in Soragi near 
Turbat. 

SbehzAdas. Numerically the Shehzddas are insignificant, numbering 
only some twenty-seven families or 135 souls. Their head¬ 
quarters is Jlwnri and a few families are to be found in Gabd 
in lower Dasht. Some also live in Bdho-Nigwar in Persian 
Makrdn. Their name indicates that they are the descendants 
of a Shtkh * or religious leader, but they claim Afghan descent 
and assert that their forefather, named Jamand, t came from 
the country of the Mar.wats in the Bannu District in the 
time of Malik Muzaffar Shdh. To Jamand is attributed the 
work of conducting the combined K£ch and Nihing rivers 
through the Gokprosh Range into Dasht in payment for 
which he acquired Gabd. Jlwnri was obtained in blood 
compensation for one of their chiefs, Mir Khia, third in de¬ 
scent from Jamand, who was killed by one of the Maliks. 

Later they were repeatedly attacked by the Arabs of 
R 4 sul-Kh£ma and by the Persians and, as a result, the whole 
of the male portion of the Shehzddas is said to have been 
annihilated. Mir Jahdnglr, Naush^rwdni, who lived at the 
close of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century, on being expelled from Khdrdn, visited Jlwnri and 
married the daughter of Mir Sirij, the Shehz^da chief who 
had been killed in the fights referred to. Many of the present 
Shehz.'idas are descendants of Mir Jahangir, but some are 

• In MaWrAn A is frequently substitute d for AA. — Ed. 
t According to AfghAn genealogies Jamand was a son of Khaif 
ud-dln aJms Kharshabdn, son of Sarttban. Some of the Jamands 
a»e now to be found in (tie Piabln tabsll of the Quetta Pishln District- 
See page 139, Ctntut of India, 1901, Vol. V, BaluchislAn. 
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also sprung from posthumous sons of the Jam&nds killed by Population 
the Arabs and Persians. 

The Shehzddas occupy a social status equal to tha o 
the Kalmatis and the Kauhddis, and all claim the distinctio 
of prefixing Mir to their name. They possess un,m £* t |' 
lands in Gabd, Nigwsr and round Jiwnn as well as m 0 
across the border. The Jlwnri Shehz^das formerly held the 
right to the tithes on fish and customs duty on tra e a 
Jlwnri at the same time paying a nominal quit rent to e 
Gichki sarddr of Tump. They have recently been deprive 
of this source of income, however, and many have le t J'W 
and settled in Plshuk^n in Maskat territory near Gwidar. 

Most of them are in the service of the Indo-European 
Telegraph department, which uses them or escor 
Their present head, Mir Aulia, is a Jemadir. . . t 

The Barrs are a powerful group in Panjgur.num er ‘ <> 
families or 300 souls, whose head quarters is at Kohbum 
They trace their descent to the Bedouins, and as they a 
characteristically turbulent, this assertion mayJ*1 cor ^ 

Crossing the Gulf of Omdn they assert that they settled 
^he vallfy of Peshin .0 the west of Mand, where they are 

^ : n Urp-e numbers and are known as Barr-o 
still to be foun 8_ a ges with the Bulddais. Apart 

Bulldai owing .0 mum.*"^ Panj glir , where the then 

of the tribe afterwards -tgraUd .0 ^ ^ ^ 

sardir assigne >me one of the leading men of the 

Kcuhdi even’ “, h y er of the present Kauhdd, Usmdn, a youth 
locality. The uch influence that he was made 

of fifteen years, enj y remova l of Sarddr Muhammad 

naif, of a " e nt Kau hdd is connected with 

Al ' ^Hhe'leading Baloch families in Panjgdr. Most of 
most of the lead g in flock-owning and camel- 

thc Barrs are nomads, eng g crop cultivation in 

breeding. They P Qwns irrigated property m 

Kohbun, and thei . n and Chitkdn. Their preda- 

Runistin (Isdi), Tasp, » f eu ds with many of their 

tory habits have are now 4uiel and orderly, 

neighbours in times pas , families or 350 souls, is 

The Kashim, numbering * whosc head quar ters is at 

another powerful ,ribe in ^ 0 ffshoot of the Shahwhnis 

Dasht -i-Shahbjinz y (he lrad ing families of the 

of lskalku near kalAt, one 


kasliAn 
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Shahwdnis having migrated on account of an inter-tribal 
quarrel with 700 families in the time of the Maliks. Their 
name appears to be a corruption of Kishdni, the designation 
of one ot the large clans of the Shahwdni tribe and they 
still keep up their connection with the Shahwdnis of Sarawdn. 
Owing to quarrels with the Gichkis most of them migrated 
in the course of time to Chakansur in the Helmand valley. 

The Kashdnis are divided into two sections, the Mastar 
Kashani or leading family said to be Ramddnzai Shahwdnis 
and hurt Kashdni , or ordinary Kashdnis. Their social 
status is similar to that of the Barr. Like the Barrs, too, 
the Kashdnis are flock-owners and camel-breeders and they 
also possess some dry-crop cultivation in Shahbdnz. Their 
Kauhda , now (1905) Muhamad Hasan, a young man of 
some twenty years of age, owns irrigated property in 
Bunistdn. 

The Mulldzais are another influential group in Panjgur, 
numbering 100 families or about 500 persons. Their head 
quarters is at Tasp. Their original habitat is said to have 
been Shirdz in Persia, and they °-e related to the Mulldzais 
of Kaldt, who long held high office at the Kaldt court. In 
the course of their migration from Persia some settled in 
Dizzak, and others in Panjgur. 

They are large proprietors and own irrigated lands chiefly 
in Tasp, where they have opened out three ruined A’drdees, 
and also in other villages. Some of them are also engaged 
in trade. Their present head is Mulld Abdurrahmdn of Tasp 

( , 9 ° 5 )- 

The Kdnagizais are estimated to number fifty families or 
250 persons and live round the fort of Isdi. They are 
Jadgals by origin and claim affinity with the Jdmot tribe of 
Las Bela, and they say that they came to Panjgur at the 
same time as the Gichkis. They have gradually acquired 
irrigated property in nearly all the villages of Panjgur 
through intermarriage and purchase. With few exceptions 
they all pay revenue. They occupy a position similar to that 
of the Rais of Turbat in Kdch and their relations with the 
Sarddr of Panjgur are similar to those of the Rais with the 
SarJdr of Kdch. They were much trusted in former times 
by the Chief of Panjgur and one of the towers of the Isdi 
fort was given to them to defend Their present head is 
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r » 1 i POPILATION. 

Kauhdd Mir Nabi Bakhsh who held the strong fort ol Isa. 
in conjunction with Kauhdd Muhammad Khdn, Barr again* 
the Khdns’ Kardar, Abid Husain, in the rising of 189 ■ 

The inferior races are represented by the Me s, arz a 
(known in Panjgur as Nakibs), Loris and servile 
Their position of inferiority is marked by the fact tha > 
constitute the occupational groups of the country, the Mi 
as fishermen and sailors, the majority of the D * rz4d 
landless labourers and the Loris as artisans. e 

dependants are engaged in agricultural work and ,n don e. 
tic service. From among the Darzddas is drawn the class 

of Makrdni labourers to be found in other pars 
chistdn and in India. All these classes seldom ea w th 

Baloch and are not entitled to receive the news if even the 

meanest Baloch is present.* They cannot "tarry girls from 
among the Baloch and, if they give a daughter in mart ag 
,0 a Baloch, they receive insignificant sums as bride-pnce. 

Their blood-compensation, too, is a comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant sum. Locally they are regarded as the abc-igma ra . 

^Th^MidsTwho are estimated to number 1,189 families^ or 
5,945 souls, are to be found throughout the length o >e 
Las Bila and Makrdn coast and possess many of the charac¬ 
teristics attributed by Arrian to the Ichthyop «oi. • 

inscriptions still existing at Gwddar. .« appears tha «he 
nucleus of the tribe came from Ganddvd m K , 
origin which corresponds w ith the h..tor«.l evidence ^ 

able regarding their early haEn nL t lomb is a. 

that their patron saint is Sakhi Tang , 

Dadhar in Kachhi. . ve a w 

In the course of centuries, the MM. appear .0 have ab 

sorbed a large admixture of alien and slave blood, the latter 
soroea a i* t Gwddar and Sonmidm in 

beim? especially noticeable between uwau 

l as Bdla From Gwddar westward most o them are con- 

nected with the Rais. Being an occupational group, those 
6 ie , . cnr ; .1 status or racial distinction 

joining them have lost an, ^ . n u Mid* are 

they may have former!) possesseu._. 

, rC discussed in a later pari of 
• The tests ol social precedence are a 

,h ' s * ork - . uf /nJ,o,Vo I. I. pa K e 5a ..refers 

t Sir Hrnry hlliol m tns Unto y J 

* , »• < 1 .v iili L nper Smd. 

to the connect ion ol the MtJ> """ 


The M^ds. 
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Population. 


Darzada or 
Nakibs. 


those living - between Gwddar and Sonmidni. Internally the 
Mdds are divided into Mdds proper, who carry on the 
profession of fishing and the Kords or seafaring men.* 

Those of known descent, whether Mdds or Kords are 
termed Mdd and those of unknown descent, doubtful origin or 
slave extraction, are called Ldnga, i.e., slave. The Mdds of 
known descent are divided into four groups : (a) Chilmarzai, 
(£) Jaldrzai, (r) Gazbur and (</) Ormdri, commonly known as 
Olmdri. The Chilmarzai constitute the dlite of the Mdd tribe 
and trace their origin from the Lumris, Numris or Niimrids 
of Las Bdla. The Jaldrzai and Gazbur claim Baloch descent. 
The Olmdri allege an Afghdn origin. At each port of im¬ 
portance the Mdds recognise the authority of their Kauhdd 
who acts as a medium between the people and the Govern¬ 
ment. The ethnography ofcthe Mdds offers a most interest¬ 
ing field of study. They are typical sailors of the East, 
spendthrifts, happy-go-lucky and extremely superstitious. 

These people, who number 5,395 families or about 26,975 
souls, are one of the most numerous of the races of Makrdn. 
They live scattered throughout the country and are even to 
be found among the coast population. In Panjgur they are 
known as Nakibs. Their head quarters is Kdch proper, i.e., 
the tract between Sami and Ndsirdbdd ; in Panjgur they 
occupy the irrigated lands on both sides of the Rakhshdn 
Kaur. As already mentioned, they are considered the 
aborigines of the country. 

The Darzddas of Kdch are divided into two classes : the 
Bdzdris, the section of the headman, and the ordinary 
Darzddas. Among the Nakibs, the Rdddzais are of the 
best blood. The Darzddas of Kdch are more wealthy and 
better organised than the Nakibs of Panjgdr. The Darzd¬ 
das are led by a headman whose influence in the turbulent 
past caused him to be much sought after by the sarddrs of 
Kdch. In Panjgur, the Nakibs live in separate groups, 
each under its own headman. Marriages with slaves 
are less frequent in the case of Darzddas than with the 
Nakibs. 


• The conneclion of the Mtfds and Korin appears to have been 
very ancient Vide Memoirs D Hxsloire et de Geographit OntJ*- 
fain par M. J. de Goeje, No. 3, 1903. Memoir? sur les migrations 
des Tziganes i (ravers I' Asie. 
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Their chief occupation is agriculture ; the majority 
cultivate the land on behalf of the owners and are paid 
in kind. They constitute the source from which the supply 
of labour in Makr^n is drawn and follow various handicrafts 
as shoemakers, pottery, weavers, etc. They would also 
probably make excellent domestic servants. Most of the 
Maulvis and Qdzis of Kt^ch are Darz.idas. 

The Darzddas have a great reputation for bravery and are 
more hardy and athletic than any of the other Makriin 
races. They have always taken a prominent part in all 
local fights, but their natural inclination is towards peaceful 
occupation. Their morals are lax and, unlike other r aces 
they are indifferent about the marriage alliances which they 
contract, and have no hesitation in giving their daughters 
to Lorjs and servile dependants. The wealthy, however, w ill 
not marry their daughters to a Gichki, under any circum¬ 
stances, as her issue will be debarred from inheritance. 

These curious gypsy folk are scattered throughout the 
country, and may be divided into two classes, those who are 
settled and those w'ho are nomadic. The settled Loris are not 
numerous, their numbers being estimated at some 300 families 
or about 1,500 souls. Their main divisions are the Sarmas- 
tiris, the descendants of Sarmast, and the Zangishdhis. 
Most of the Loris in Baluchistan trace their origin to Sarmast. 
The Zangishdhis are alleged to have accompanied the migra¬ 
tion of the Gichkis from India, which ended in the settlement 


of the Gichk valley, and are most numerous in Panjgur. All 
Loris, whether settled or wandering, are either handicrafts¬ 
men, such as carpenters, blacksmiths and goldsmiths, or 
musicians and ballad-reciters. The latter seldom compose 
themselves, but sing the ballads of others, celebrating events 
of importance in verse. Each occupational group above 
mentioned is distinguished I 1 )' a s P ec ' a ^ appellation. I bus 
a carpenter is known as a ddr~ 4 rd±h Lon , a blacksmith 
as an asinkdr Lori and a goldsmith as a nar R ar Lori. 
Musicians are known as Dohii, i.e., drummer and ballad- 


reciters as Pahlerwdn. The latter are considered the most 
respectable. Besides pursuing the handicrafts mentioned 
above, the wandering Loris practise juggler) , palmistry and 
fortune telling. One of their spec.al characteristics ,s the 
bartering of donkeys in which the> are exceedingly “shm.” 


Population. 


Loris. 
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Population. The story goes that a Lori began the day with a donke) 
worth five rupees and after bartering fifty donkeys was in 
possession of one worth a hundred. They are known as 
rogues and vagabonds and their petty thieving and cheating 
are proverbial. Certain menial duties are asfigned to them 
on the occasion of marriages, deaths and circumcisions. 
They include cocking for the guests, filling the hukkas , ar.d 
the spreading of carpets and mats. At weddings they shave, 
wash and clothe the bridegroom, beat drums and play musical 
instruments ; while the Lori women attend cn the female 
guests and wait on the bride. A Lori woman who does this 
is called mashshata. At funeral feasts the Loris may not wash 
the hands of the guests, but this must be done by one of the 
equals of the corpse. At weddings he receives tips from all, 
and also a suit of clothes, and at funerals a small cash present 
from the heirs of the deceased. He performs the operation 


at circumcisions. 

Servile Servile dependants are to be found in almost every house- 

uependants. an d their numerical strength may be judged from the 

large number presented in dower by the dominant classes. 
Those who cannot afford to give them food and clothing 
send them out into 'he world to earn their livelihood for 
themselves. The bond of connection does not, however, 
cease thereby, and many of them are to be found at large, 
living apart from their masters and earning their own 
livelihood, but still not emancipated. They are liable 
to work for their master at any time in exchange for 
food and clothing, but their independent earnings are not 

appropriated. 

The slaves from whom these servile dependants are descend¬ 
ed are alleged to have been imported originally by the M£ds 
from the African coast through Maskat, but if the theor) ol 
the learned German. Dr. Glaser, is correct that the original 
home of the Habash was in South-east Arabia, it is possible 
that ihis element of the population is one of the oldest in the 
countrv, for their features are in many cases distinctly 
Negri tic in tvpe. Other servile dependants are to be seen with 
Haloch characteristics, who are the descendants of Baloch 
min' and women who were captured in inter-tribal wars and 
were afterwards sold or bartered. 

• Sec pftr*grHph on Dower, mpra. 
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Khojas are known as Lotias. Their estimated number is Population. 

as follows : Gwddar 2>o, Pasni 26, Isdi 5 ; total 281. Their . 

*’ Khojas or 

head quarters is at Gwddar, where they have permanently Lotias. 

settled, and whence those at Pasni and in Panigur have 
migrated. Their original home was at Cutch Md.idvi in the 
Bombay Presidency and they are said to have settled in 
Gwddar five generations ago. They almost invariably stick 
to the coast and are all engaged in business, which is in most 
cases wholesale rather than retail. It is in this respect that 
their methods of trading differ from those of the Hindus. 

Much of their capital is sunk in the fishing trade, and they 
also deal in matting, cotton and wool, which they export in 
return for piece-goods and food-stuffs. They acknowledge 
the authority of the Aghd Khdn, who is represented by a 
local mukhi. This man decides petty disputes. They also 
have a panehdit and a masjid at Gw'ddar. They are 
recognised as British subjects, and their interests are super¬ 
vised by the Director of the Persian Gulf Telegraphs. They 
possess no political influence. 

The distribution and estimated strength of the Hindus is Hindus 

as follows:—Gwddar 200, Pasni 41, Kalmat 5, Kolwa 10, 

Kech valley and Dasht 20, Panjgur 3 ; total 279. Their head 
quarters, like that of the Lotias, is at Gwddar, but unlike 
the Lotias they have not permanently settled there and 
generally return to India in their old age. Their first 
settlement is said to have taken place about four generations 
ago ; they migrated from Sind with which province they still 
maintain their connection. Married men are seldom to be 
found outside Gwddar. They belong to the following castes : 

Bhdtia, Multdni Serdi, Lohdna, Sindi, Punjdbi, and Chdpra. 

The entire trade of the interior is in their hands, and it is 
mostly carried on retail and by barter. As in other parts of 
Baluchistdn, the Hindus find it difficult to conform rigidly to 
the demands of their religion, and they drink from the 
hands of Muhammadans whom they employ as domestic 
servants. In several instances Hindus have married slave 
girls, the children being brought up as Muhammadans. 

They have no political influence and occupy a position of 
inferiority. At Gwddar their affairs are managed by a 
panchdit which decides petty disputes, and also collects the 
fees for the maintenance of their temple. 
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Population. 

Physical and 
moral char- 
acterislics. 

The domi¬ 
nant classes. 

Gichkis. 


NaushAr- 
w A n i s. 


M i'rv\ Aris. 


The Baloch 


The physical characteristics of the dominant classes differ 
little from one another. Their features are, as a rule, oval 
and regular, the eyes large and dark or hazel in colour, the 
nose long and straight, the complexion fair and sometimes 
olive, the hair black and the height medium, about 5 
feet 6 inches. The younger men are thin and wiry, but 
age develops a tendency to corpulence. The hair is either 
worn long and tied in a knot and turned up over the 
head or cut at the nape of the neck, a fashion said 
to have been intr«lfuced by the NaushArwAnis. Some 

of the handsomest men in MakrAn are to be found among 

the MirwAris. The Gichkis of Panjgur can always be 
distinguished from thosd of Kich by their darker com¬ 
plexion. 

The KAch Gichki is lazy, indolent, proud and somewhat 
pompous, but hospitable and more generous than his brother, 
the Panjgur Gichki. The latter is fond of manly sports 
such as riding, hunting, shooting, etc. 

The NaushArwAnis are brave but arrogant and very touchy 
on points of Baloch honour. Sir Thomas Holdich* remarks 
that “as a fighting, raiding, restless clan they are perhaps 
unequalled on the border.” They are hospitable and extra¬ 
vagant in their liberality. 

The MirwAris, like the NaushArwAnis, are brave and 
courageous, but their strength as a group has been dissipated 
in the frequent quarrels that have occurred among them. 
They are the genealogists, historians and poets of the 
country, and as ready with the pen as with the sword. They 

are hospitable in the extreme. 

Through the lapse of centuries of intermarriage any dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics, which the heterogeneous races 
and groups, now included under the single appellation of 
Baloch, may have originally possessed, have been lost. 
Th e y have regular features, with short straight noses, 
bright black or hazel eyes, and a copper skin. They are 
of medium size, thin and wiry, with powerful muscles and, 
with the exception of the Rinds of Mand, who shave their 
heads when past the prime of life, always wear the long 
hair gathered at the back and turned up over the head. 
Unlike the poorer classes of the BaluchistAn highlands 

% Tht Indian Borderland, pp. 303 3. 
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they pay considerable attention to personal cleanliness. 
Of their character Colonel Ross writes • 

“ Makrdnis are faithful in performing a duty of trust which 
they may undertake for hire. Though not a bold and dar¬ 
ing race, they are usually courageous in danger, and though 
not eager about running into peril, they are not over-careful of 
their persons. In their own internal conflicts they generally 
avoid close fighting, and the bloodshed is consequently 
inconsiderable. Though not powerfully built, the Makrjini 
is capable of enduring much fatigue and privation, 
and it is not an uncommon thing for a man to travel on 
foot at the rate of 50 miles and upwards a day, subsisting 
by the way on a few dry dates carried in a bag by his side.” 

It may be added that a fight among the Makrdn Baloch 
seldom ends in the loss of more than one or two killed on 
either side, but the attacking force returns after cutting 
down date trees, burning the standing crops and destroying 
the kdreaes. 

The Darzddas and Naklbs are well built, robust and 
muscular, with thick broad shoulders, low wide foreheads, 
short, thick and almost flat noses and large dark eyes. 
They are of medium size, and many of them show signs of 
African blood in the short curly hair and thick lips. Their 
skin is a dark copper colour tend not uncommonly quite 
black. The Darzdda or Nakfb is, generally, engaged in 
peaceful pursuits, but in times of necessity few can surpass 
him in courage, boldness or endurance. He is a jovial and 
careless fellow and merry to the verge of the obscene. He 
is hospitable and obliging in matters of courtesy and if trained 
would probably make a useful and faithful domestic servant. 
He possesses an institution known as puch-kun to which 
the members are initiated by drinking a cup of bhang . One 
of the first tests of membership is the power of keeping 
one’s temper under a storm of abuse. 

The M^ds are above the average stature with broad 
heads, oval faces and noses distinguished by the length 
of the tip. Their skin is brownish and they have hazel 
eyes. They are strong, athletic and robust, capable of 
performing marvellous feats of slrength and possessing 
great powers of endurance on the sea . They display the 

• Memorandum on Makrdn, p. jo. 
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Popclation. reckless, spendthrift and adventurous qualities of all races 
accustomed to the ocean. Ashore, however, they arc 
awkward and clumsy. The M«£d is exceedingly superstitious 
and a profound believer in the powers of good and evil spirits. 
Generally, he is squalid and dirty, but on gala days, such 
as the Id, he loves to turn out in a showy dress. His 
morals are lax, and by nature he is jovial and careless. He 
is hospitable and obliging and a rather dainty eater. 

Loris. The Loris are lazy, indolent rovers and wanderers and 

lacking in the hardiness and power of endurance of most 
of the other races of Makrdn. In their spare and low 
stature, irregular features, dark eyes and complexion, 
coarse black hair and timidity of nature, they resemble 
the Dravidian races of India. Their propensities for cheat¬ 
ing and general :i slimness ” are a bye-word. 

Servile The servile dependants possess all the features of the 

dependant. ^f r j can t yp e an£ j are a hard working, careless set of people, 
living from hand to mouth. 

Characters- The women of the country are hard working and hard- 
XC \\ome^ e worked. They possess a cheerful temperament and make 
good and fond mothers. ’ Reference has already been made 
to the extremely independent position which they occupy. 
Excluding women of the dominant classes and of the 
better class Baloch, those of the poor and norc.ad Baloch, 
Darzddas, Naki'bs, M£ds, Loris and servile dependants are, 
generally, of lax mcrals. They have few amusements 
except singing and sp .nd the day in household work, the 
care of their children or in sewing and embroidery. 

Religion The whole of the indigenous population is divided between 
two religions, the Namdzis and the Zikris. The Namdzis 
are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect and the Zikris are the 
followers of a Mahdi, whose doctrines differ in many 
respects from orthodox Muhammadanism. Hinduism of a 
somewhat unorthodox kind is professed by the Hindu trad¬ 
ing classes, and the only other religion is that of the Khojas 
or Lotias. The Arabs in the following of the Wali of 
Gwddar belong to the Bidsi sect which flourishes in Maskat. 
Figure", of the actual number of Namdzis and Zikris are 
not available, but it is estimated that the Zikris compose 
half the total population. Some authorities only place the 
Zikri population at one-third, but as these arc Namdzis 
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they are inclined to minimize their number as much as Population. 
possible. The principal groups belonging to the Zikri sect 
are the Sangur, Bizanjau, Koh Baloch, Sdmi-Baloch, Sdjdi 
and Kil-kaur Baloch. The Zikris may be said, indeed, to 
include all the nomads of the country. 

It is probable that the introduction of Islim took place 
early in the Muhammadan era and it certainly occurred not Historical, 
later than the beginning of the eighth century when 
Muhamnad bin Kdsim marcfied through Makr&n to Sind. 

The population, however, appears soon to have reverted to 
heretical observances, for Ibn Haukal, writing in the tenth 
century, mentions Rdsak in Persian Makrdn as inhabited 
by schismatics* and Marco Polo, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, remarks that some of the people are idolators but 
the most part are Saracens. Later on according to local 
tradition the tenets of the Shiah sect appear to have been 
observed and it was to this sect that the ruling family of 
Maliks belonged. Indeed it would be remarkable if the 
proximity of Persians had not been felt in this direction. 

The practice of Isldm, as described in the Census Report t praaice 
of 1901, applies equally to Makrin as to other parts of the Rifa. 
Province with the single exception that women are allowed 
a share in inheritance. The M6ds and other dwellers on the 
coast carry their superstition to the greatest extreme and 
have a firm belief in the power of pirs. While openly pro¬ 
fessing Isldm nearly all of them observe the rites of one or all 
of the institutions known as maultid, sima or rifa,\ shtpar-ja 


•Elliot suggests that these schismatics may have been Karmatian 
heretics whose name may be still preserved in the tribe of Kalmati. 
History of India, Vol- I, p- 459i note - 

t Ctnsus of India, Vol. V, pp. 38 and 39 - 

t A reference to the Rifdi sect will be found in the Miniature 
Gazetteer of Gwadar. 

The late Khan Bahadur Fazlullah’s volume on the Gujrat Musal- 
mans, (Bombay CaMfttetr, Vol. IX, part II), contains the follow,ng 
information about the sect : — 

•R.fa.s ie Exalted, also called Face-slashcrs ( munhphoda or 
mrr-ArA. ro ). occur m considerable numbers over .he .bole of Gujril. 
They are followers of S.y.d Ahmad Kabi, and speak Hindus!*.,,. 
Eaccp, 1 Hal ihey wear ,he Jk.„. wl,s. clolb. Ihey dress l.ke ordinary 
low class Musalmdns Hold.np ,n .he r, B hl hand a „.,nrh sharp 
pooiled non sp.ke called .he gu ... and ha, n K near ,he lop man, small 
iron chains, 'be be**,. .allies .he chains and people are slow In 
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Population, and the gwdt. The followers of the first are most numerous 
and are generally called Rifdis The head quarters of the 
Rifdi pir is at Bombay, but his representatives live at Pasni 
and Gwddar. 

Sh/par-ja. The name shtpar-ja * is a corruption of Sheikh Far^id-ja, 
the observances being connected with Sheikh Farid Shakar 
Ganj, a saint of great renown, whose shrine is said to be 
somewhere in the Punjab. Its rjjes are confined to persons 
of slave extraction, the patron saint, Sheikh Farid, having 
himself been a slave by origin. The ceremonies appear to 
be connected with the fetish worship of Africa, but it is at the 
same time a curious fact that the songs which are sung at 
the times when shdpar-ja is performed are in Sindi or Urdu. 

Meetings are held on Monday and Friday nights. A drum 
fixed on a tripod and covered with a red cloth, .w’hich is 
called Mughul-mdni, a corruption of Mongar Mdnra, is 
placed in the centre of a circle and men and women 
together join in the performance of a dance round it while 
it is beaten by a man with both hands accompanied by four 
other men beating the ordinary native two-sided drum. The 
sound of the drum is accompanied by songs which are taken 
up by the circle of men and women who gradually work 
themselves into a frenzy of excitement and whirl round and 
round. The performances last throughout the night with 
intervals of rest. 

Gwdt. The term gnvdt, also known as eahr , signifies air or spirit 

and the M£ds have so great a belief in such spirits that every 
disease is attributed to them. No treatment or cure is 
attempted but the mdt or mother of the Gwdtis is consulted 
with a view to the casting out of the spirit to which the 
disease is due. The institution is spreading rapidly among 
the M£ds who have a firm belief in its efficacy and is said to 
have reached Karachi. Unlike other similar institutions in 


giving: him money, strikes at his cheeks or eye with the sharp iron 
point and seems to cause no wound. They tjeg in the name of God 
and are very persistent and troublesome Though fond of intoxicating 
drugs, very few of them drink liquor. They are Sunnis in religion, 
and (hough most arc of the lawless txshavaa order of beggars, some 
a,e law abiding and have wives and children. Their bovs follow their 
father^ calling and thc> marry their girls to beggars. They are 

poor. 

• Jn deh"'es the genitive case in Sindi 
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Makrin, it is not connected with any Saint or pir and it Population. 
appears to have been introduced from Maskat and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. 

The leader of the Gwdtis , whether man or woman, is called 
mdt and is believed to be selected by the spirits as their 
representative or invoker. A person affected by gwdt or 
spirit is taken to a selected place known as aimo, and is 
placed at full length on a mat with a sheet over him and 
incense burning close to his nose. The mdt now sings 
incantations to the gwdt or aahr and if the man is really 
affected by a spirit he begins to tremble and sitting up sways 
his head and body to and fro at great speed. Presently the 
patient falls into a kind of trance and the mdt enquires from 
the gwdt what he wants and on what terms he will leave the 
afflicted person. An answer is then received from the 
patient that a certain kind of Idb or meeting must be held 
and on this being promised, the spirit leaves the patient. 

The libs are of different kinds, all the expenses of which 
must be borne by the person afflicted. They are known as 
bvsoch costing Rs. 2 and lasting some two hours ; ramsa 
coating about Rs. 30 and maintained for three days and 
nights ; taniil which costs about Rs. 50 and is kept up for 
the same time ; tubbuk costing about Rs. 100 and lasting 
seven days and nights ; and tipa costing about Rs. 500 and 
lasting for fourteen days and nights. Resort is seldom had 
to the more expensive Mbs which are reserved for the 


rich. 

After the spirit has been cast out, time is taken for the 
collection of the luxuries which must be supplied to the 


gwdtis or initiates during the Idb, and on the people 
assembling, the first ceremony consists in throwing three 
morsels of* the halwa, which is about to be distributed, 
towards the north as the share of the gwdt. The halwa is 
then divided among the initiates and a portion is given to 
the patient. All are seated in a circle with incense burning 
in the centre and incantations are reeled by the mdt in praise 


of the spirits, the init.ates present joinmg m the chorus. 
Presently the fervour of the meeting .s aroused and those 
present form a circle revolving round the smgers and 
drummers. A kind of frenzy se.zes them and they sway the.r 
heads, arms and bodies to and fro as they move. As the 
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Zikris 


excitement increases individuals leave the circle and whirl 
round and round until ai length they fall into a trance. 
From these the mdt who acts as a leader in the accompani¬ 
ment of singing and drumming, enquires whether the 
spirits are satisfied and so the. performance ends. It may 
be mentioned that men and women both take part in these 
ceremonies but form separate circles. In large towns each 
sex has a separate aimo. 

Extraordinary meetings for rifa and shdpar-ja are held in 
the fulfilment of vows made in times of emergency and also 
on an outbreak of disease or in case of social difficulties. 
The better classes of Baloch of the interior do not, however, 
identify themselves with any of the observances which have 
been described. The Mdds believe in hosts of saints by 
sea and land and their superstition surpasses all imagina¬ 
tion. Among the local pirs Sheikh Ramadan cf Piddrk, a 
Kahdri Shdh by origin is most popular. Pilgrimages are 
undertaken bare-foot by men and women to his shrine and 
sheep are offered to him in sacrifice. 

The majority of the followers of the Zikri sect live in 
Makrdn, but they are also to be found in Mashkai in the 
Jhalawdn* country and along the coast of Las Bdla. To the 
Brdhuis, the Zikris are known as Ddi, the alleged deriva¬ 
tion being from ddh meaning a “ message” in Baluchi ; the 
Zikris call the Kordn ddi. It is remarkable that the Ddis, 
Sagetae and Sdki were all ancient Scythian tribes, and it is 
a matter of no small interest that we should find that many 
of the clans pf the Brdhui tribe of the Sdjdi, are Ddis or Zikris. 
The clue appears to be one that is worthy of closer 
investigation. Although the Zikris call themselves 
Musalmdns, their creed is full of superstitions and idolatrous 
beliefs, and the fact that they read the Kordn appears to be 
the only link between them and orthodox Muhammadans. 
In all matters of practice there is a radical difference 
between the Zikris and their Sunni co-religionists, as will 
presently be shown ; indeed their views on the mam 
doctrines of Isldm are diametrically opposed. 

The Zikris derive their name from the eikr , a formula which 
they repeat in the course of their devotions. Much has been 
written about them by opponents or partial observers which »•> 
misleading and time has not yet been found to make full 
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nuiries regarding them*. It is known, however, that the Potvla 
headers of the sect in Makrdn have in their possession books, 
a study of which will probably throw full light on their 
origin and other connected questions. From two of these 
books, the Safar Nima-i-Mahdi or wanderings of he 
Mahdi and the Tardid-4-Mahdawiyat or refutation o 
dispensation of the Mahdi, it appears that the sect is o 
Indian origin and was founded by one Muhammad of 
D4n4pur in Jaunpiir, who is variously stated to have be 
an Afghin or a Saiad. Expelled thence he made his way to 
the Deccan where the Ruler was converted, but on the ou - 
break of a religious rebellion the Mahdi was agsm driven out 
and after many wanderings with h.s immediate follower, 
through Gujardt and in the desert of Bikdndr and ]a,salmi 
arrived in Sind. Hence he was again expelled from Tat a 
and thereupon made his way through the Sind valley o 
Kandahdr where Shih Big Arghdn, son o^unnu g 
Arghun, is said to have become h.s disc,pie. But the mulUs 
and the’ rabble rose against him and he was agamdn- 
away to Farrah in the Helmand valley where the ^ 
Mahdawiyat alleges that he died. The Makrdn Zikris 
however, allege that he disappeared from Farrah and 
after visiting Mecca, Medina, Aleppo and o her part of 
Syria made his way to Persia and through Ur (Ldr.stdn) to 
K4ch where he took up his abode on ‘ he Koh^-Mu 4 . 

Here he preached hid faith for ten years and died after con- 

vertine the whole country. ... . ,l„ 

Such is the account given by the Zikr. books and he 
earlier part of it corresponds with the history _of Sa ad 

Muhammad jaunpdri given by Abul « » - 

.. Saiad Muhammad Jaunpdr. was the son of Sa.ad Budh4 

Uwaysi He received instructions under many holy men 
1 y a •„ sniritual and secular knowledge. Carried awa) 
by'extravagance he laid claim to be a Mahdi and many 
gathered round him and numerous m .raclesjire 

----- _ jven is more complete and accurate than that 

The account here K Baluchi,tdn t 1901. 

lo be found in Ch.^r £, on , VoU.., page , 7 f. Abu. Fail', 

t Aln-*-Akbar.,J .uachcd himself to the religious movement 

father, Sbekh Mu •* „ as .Mahdavi, An account of the 

^S^l-rouOdinB.och.an, Biography of Ahu. 

Fail, Loc cit. Vol. I.. P* el 
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Population, ascribed to him. He is the founder of the Mahdawi sect. 

From Jaunpur he went to Gujarit and was much in favour 
with Sultan Mahmud the Great. The narrow-mindedness 
of the worldlings made India intolerable to him, and he 
resolved to pass into Persia, but died at Farrah and was 
there buried. ’ The death of the Saiad Muhammad Jaun- 
puri at harrah took place in 1505. He was born about the 
middle of the fifteenth century about 1442 A.D. 

We thus find in the Zikri faith a remnant of the Mahdawi 
movement which assumed a definite shape in India at the end 
of the fifteenth century through the teaching of Saiad Muham¬ 
mad and of w’hich the last is heard in 1628. The story of the 
introduction of Mahdawi doctrines into Makrdn by Saiad 
Muhammad bears self-evident indications of improbability. 
It is more likely to have been brought to the country by 
some of his numerous disciples, some of whom, e.g., Miin 
Abdulla Niizi, exercised so much influence in India. There, 
appears indeed to have been some connection between the 
introduction of the new faith and the advent of the 
Butedai rule in Makrin, for all local accounts agree that 
it obtained a footing synchronously with the Butedais jf 
it was not actually brought by them. No historical or 
traditional evidence is obtainable about the existence of 
the Zikri faith in Makrin prior to the advent of the 
Butedais and it may be that the link is to be found in 
Bu Said, the first Bul^dai ruler, whose original habitat 
is said to have been Garmsil in the valley of the Helmand 
and close to Farrah and whose date according to the historical 
data available was probably synchronous with that of Saiad 
Muhammad. 

The faith flourished greatly during the time of the Bulidais 
and soon spread throughout the country. The Bul^dais were 
ousted by Mulli Murid, Gichki, who gav»e a great impetus 
to the Zikri religion about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and who has been canonised in the Zikri calendar. 
Mulli Murid proceeded to introduce a more complete or¬ 
ganization, and is said to have ordained community of 
property. He also introduced certain innovations in 
imitation of orthodox Muhammadanism, choosing Koh-£- 
Murid near Turbat as the Kanba of the Zikris for their 
annual pilgrimage and digging a well known as Chdh-t-Bcm- 
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,am in front of the Turbat fort. But the expansion of. Poful»t.o». 
form of belief so obnoxious to orthodox Sunms attracte e 
attention of Mir Naslr Kh 4 n I of Kaiit, and caused him to 
carry fire and sword into Makrin. An account of h.s 
expedition and of the terrible death suffered by Malik Dlnir 
son of Mulli Murid is to be found in Tate’s Kaiit. 

The principal doctrines of the orthodox followers of the 

Zikri faith in Makrdn are , . 

That the dispensation of the Prophet Muhammad has 

come to an end and he has been superseded by the Mahdi. 

, That the Prophet Muhammad's m.ssion was to preach 
and' spread the doctrine of the Korin in their literal sense, 
but that it remained for the Mahdi to put new construct.ons 
on their meaning. That the Mahdi was in fact the si 

ta-wil of the Kordn. ... t v, at 

That prayer (nomis) has been dispensed with, 

instead of nomds people should resort to «*’■• 

, That the fast of the ramsdn need not be kept. 

t That the recognized formula of the Muhammadan faith 

shoull be dropped and the formula U Udha " 

,nad Mahdi Rasil-ulldh aJJ I J.r ; a V 1J 1 

should be adopted instead. 

6. That instead of sakdt at the rate of one-fortieth, 
^rThaMh^wo^ld^nd'the°goods of this world should be 

Religious observances take the form « »»£!%% 

Zikr consists of daily prayers a, fixed mtervals a^ ° f 
religious services on specified dates. Z.kr s -pealed ,n 
two ways: sihr-d-jali, the formula spoken aloud and he 

b r :i=s d o~L ::::::: 

=id r « —- - * 

'■ The z,kr f „ , h i rl een times before early dawn at 

repeated by every ° begin with this formula, 

home. It may be noted t»« -« «'* The WO rds are 

*• Gmar-bdm or the J■ spokcn in a loud voice and 

$ ubhdnald-yarju, a * / ’ ,\f ter the pr0 stration 

• A Mtmoir on ikt Country 

A'aJdl, by Mr. G. P. Tale. 


Practice. 
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Population, the .ikr+khafi, Id ildha, hasbi-rabb,, and jallalah jallalah 
are repeated, and as the sun rises another prostration is made. 

3. Nimroch-i-tikr, i.e., the midday tikr, A tikr-i-jali 
when all the *ikrs except subhdna, Id-yarju are repeated 

No prostration is made as that is peculiar to the subhdn 
formula. 

4 - Roch-aarcU-Bikr. The eikr of the yellowing day, i.e., 
a little before sun-set. A eikr- 6 -khafi ending in the subhdn 
formula, also said inwardly with a prostration at sun-set. 

5. Sar-shap-d-eikr, The eikr for the beginning of night. 
A eikr- 6 -jali said at about 10 p.m. in which all the sikrs are 
repeated in a loud voice except subhdn, 

6. iVdm-hangdm- 4 -eikr. The midnight eikr. A eikr-c-khafi 
repeated by individuals. For the proper performance of 
this Bikr-ld-ildha should be repeated 1,000 timejs, a sijda or 
prostration being made after every 100 repetitions. 

K ' ,htU Klshti 's held on any Friday night which falls on the four¬ 
teenth of the month, and also during the first ten nights of the 
month of Zil-hij and on the day following the Id ue-euhu. 
The principal kishti is held on the ninth night of Zilhij. 
Births, circumcisions and marriages are also made the occa¬ 
sions for kishti , and it is also performed in pursuarfce of vows 
to do so. The performers of kishti take their places in a 
circle as for the ordinary Baloch dance. Drums, etc., are not 
used, but one or more women with good voices stand in the 
centre of the circle and sing the praises of the Mahdi in verse, 
while the men circle round and repeat the chorus. The 
singers change from song to song accompanied by the men 
in chorus. When the singer comes to the word Hddia , the 
men answer gul Mahdia . Hddia means “ Who is the leader 
in the right path ?” and the answer is “ Our flower Mahdi” 
The kishti ends when all are tired. In the villages and 
towns the women hold separate kishtis and sikrs but among 
hill Baloch men and women join without distinction. The 
reports that at these meetings immoral and even incestuous 
practices are in vogue appear to have no foundation in fact. 
The stories were probably the concoctien of prejudiced 
persons who were no doubt influenced by the presence of 
women at the meetings. 

Places known as eikrdna are set apart for the performance 
( .f The eikrdna is not built in any particular fashion 
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but consists of an ordinary dwarf-palm hut in the villages or Population. 
of a separate giddm among the nomad encampments, which 
is set apart for the purpose. The door does not face to any 
particular point of the compass. The only difference in the 
burial of the Zikri dead from the customs usually in vogue 
among Musalmdns is the omission of the burial service. 

Zikri mullds exercise much influence, and in their capacity 
as religious preceptors they have frequently been known in 
the past to take an unfair advantage of members of their 
flock. 

Under the existing administration the Zikris suffer from 
various disabilities and many of their rites have to be carried 
out by stealth. No attempts are made at proselytization, 
and there are signs that the faith is on the decline. The 
reason appears to lie partly in the general progress of the 
people in knowledge and a proportionate diminution in the 
influence of the mullds , partly in more frequent contact with 
the orthodox tenets of Isldm and partly in marriages with 
Sunni women. 

The whole population may be divided into five classes Occupation, 
by occupation : landowners, cultivators, flock-owners, sea¬ 
farers and fishermen, and artisans. The landowners are the Landowners, 
least numerous class and consist of the dominant races and 
the better class of Baloch. They include the Gichkis, 
Naush^rwdnis, Mirwdris, Bizanjau, Rinds, Hots, Rais, Lundis, 

Kattawars, Kenagizais and Mulldzais. Their lands are culti¬ 
vated by tenants or'hired labour. The dominant classes 
collect revenue from their lands in addition to the pro¬ 
prietor’s share of the produce, that is, rents. 

The cultivators are the most numerous class and a few of Cultivators 
them possess lands of their own. The principal groups so and flock 
engaged include the Darzddas of the K£ch valley, who are 
generally cultivators in irrigated lands ; Dashtis, Lattis, 

Bizanjaus, Riuds, and Hots and others in Dasht ; Band, 

Jadgil, Fuzh f Wddiila and Sangur in KuUnch ; Kolwdis, 

Bizanjaus, Sangurs, Mirwdris and Rakhshdnis in Kolwa ; 
and the Nakibs, Barr, Kashdni, Shamb^zai and Singozai of 
the Panjgiir valley. With the exception of the Nakibs and 
Darzddas, the rest combine flock-owning and transport with 
cultivation as they generally hold only dry-crop areas, the 
supply of water for which is exceedingly precarious. 
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The flock-owners consist of the Koh-Baloch, who are in- 
eluded in the following of the Naush^rwdnis ; the Simi 
Baloch included in the following of the Gichkis ; the Kosag, 
Lagor, Gurgndri, S^jdi and the majority of the Sangur. 
Some of them are, however, now (1904) adopting agriculture 
as their principal pursuit. 

The seamen and fishermen are divided into two classes 
known as Kora and M 4 d. The Koras or Ldngas are said 
to have derived their origin from freed or unfreed slaves of 
the Kalmatis, who in former days employed them in their 
piratical enterprises in the Arabian Sea. These Koras are 
enterprising fellows, making their way in native crafts to 
Basra in the Persian Gulf and sometimes so far afield as 
Colombo and Zanzibar. The Meds follow their occupation 
of fishing in close proximity to their homes except in winter 
when they go to Gazddn near Pasni. A full account of the 
fishing industry will be found elsewhere. 

All the artisans except weavers and potters are drawn 
from among the Loris. The weavers and potters are Dar- 
zidas and Nakibs but the weavers have fallen on evil days 
since the advent of European manufactured cloth and none are 
now- to be found in Panjgur, where previously thirty families 
were employed. The artisans are dispersed throughout the 
country and attached to different tribes and localities. They 
are seldom paid in cash, but are generally village servants 
and paid in kind on a system knowm as rasm. With the 
exception of the Loris their occupation as artisans is gene¬ 
rally followed as subsidiary to that of agriculture. Bricklay¬ 
ing is generally done by people from Dizzak. The spare 
time of the women of the poorer classes is largely employed 
in the manufacture of woollen articles and the men are in 
many cases dependent on their earnings. They also sew 
clothes, grind grain and do other menial work on »• ages 
besides helping their husbands aUthe harvest. 

As in other parts of Baluchistan great stress is lAid in 
Makrdn on social precedence, and two factors are observed 
for the determination of relative precedence. These are the 
giving of a daughter in marriage to a certain person or 
group, and the right to the receipt of the salutation and 
news known as efu'h habbar. The first is the test of the social 
equality or otherwise of groups or persons, but the second, 
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cheh habbar , is the test of racial superiority. The giving of Population. 

a daughter in marriage is not, however, in the opinion of 

local wiseacres an absolute test as the girls must be given 

husbands, and as it sometimes happens that a husband is 

not available within the girl’s own group she has to be given 

to a group lower than her own. For instance the Gichkis 

will never admit that the Blzanjaus, Muhammad Sams or 

MlrwAris are their equals but they give and take daughters 

in marriage from them. Or again women are given in 

marriage to men who have acquired wealth and P°"'" ' lke 

the late Mir Fakir Muhammad Blzanjau, the Khdn s Aaib of 

KAch 

In every assemblage of Makrinis the true test to social 
rank is the right to take the news. As the greatest im- 
portance is attached to the salutation, it will not be out 
place to describe it at some length. All the boys among 
the dominant races and among the Baloch are taught .he 
rules of taking the news very carefully and so jealous are 
the holders of their rights that lives have been lost in the 
past in defence of them. Cheh habbar literally means 
“ what news ?” Whenever a new comer arrives in a place 
where members of different races and groups are assembled, 
he offers the saldm alaik , ‘ peace be with you,’ and he is 
answered only by the person who is of highest rank. The 
latter first says alaikus saldm , ‘ peace be with you, and adds 
wash-aht, ‘welcome.’ The other persons who are present 
next welcome the newcomer and this done the highest in 
rank asks permission of all those present collectively to 
take the news. All reply Ji in token of assent. If speak¬ 
ing to a common Baloch the questioner says, habbar deh ; to 
a man of the middle class he says, ahwdl-kan ; to an equal 
or superior, mchar-bdni-kati. The highest in rank among 
the newcomers, if there are several, thereupon asks 
permission to give the news, and does so on receiving an 
affirmative in the reply. A Gichki of KAch, Gichki of 
Panjgtir, NaushArwAni, MirwAri or Fakir Muhammadzai 
(HammalAri) Blzanjau is the clich-habbar-c-ivnja, the “Lord 
of the news," among all the MakrAnis in the order named. 

A Gichki, whether high or low, rich or poor, chief or not, 
is supposed to take the news of all, but in practice Gichkis 
other than the sardAr, allow the chief of the NaushArwAnis 
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and others, if older, to take the news. Among the Baloch 
the Kalmatis, Kauhddis and Shehzddas are deemed of equal 
rank, the news being taken by the oldest, if there be no 
Saiad or mulld present. A Saiad or a mulld , even if the 
latter be a Darzdda or a Lori, takes the news if there be 
no Gichki or other member of the dominant races present. 
Nowadays the Gichkis even give way to a Saiad owing to 
the spread of the latter’s influence as in other parts of 
Baluchistan. After the Kalmatis, Kauhd^is and Shehzadas, 
the news is taken by the Isdzai Hots of Gushtang ; then 
by the kauhdd of Dasht, a Ghuldmshdhzai of Arab extrac¬ 
tion ; next by the kauhdd of Kuldnch, a W 4 d 4 Ia ; next by the 
kauhdd of Nigwar, a Kauhd^i. Next follows the headman 
of the Rais ofTurbat, a Mus«£zai, and of the Sangurs who 
have equal privileges, the oldest taking the news and after 
them the Lundis and Kattawars. Among the democratic 
Rinds the right of the cheh-habbar belongs to the oldest. 
Among the Baloch of Panjgdr the Kdnagizais Mulldzais 
and the Barr and Kashdni kauhads are considered to be 
equal in rank and status, and the right of cheh-habbar belongs 
to the oldest. These four are also admitted to be the 
equals of the Rais of Turbat and of the Lundi, Kattawar, 
etc., of Kdch. 

Hospitality is confined to the chiefs and richer men 
among whom the custom is regarded as a duty rather 
than a virtue. 

The people of the country generally are not hospitable 
owing to the extreme poverty of the majority. The middle 
classes for the most part live in permanent villages, where 
their hospitality is confined to friends and acquaintances 
from whom they, in their turn, experience the same treat¬ 
ment. A kinsman goes to the house of his nearest relation, 
who entertains him for two meals. Any other relatives 
who may be in the place, next entertain him for two meals 
each and also the neighbours of his first host, after which 
he returns to the house of the original host. A stranger 
is entertained by the headman of the village or encampment. 
A guest on first arrival is given all necessaries such as a 
bed and bedding or, if these are not available, a mat to 
sleep on and two meals. Afterwards he makes his own 
arrangements. 
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When a guest comes to a village the first ceremony tb be 
undertaken is that of wash-aht or welcome. After a guest 
of position has arrived and been welcomed a host sends 
a bed or mat as a sign that the newcomer is to be enter¬ 
tained. Shortly afterwards the host accompanied by rela¬ 
tives or friends visits the house set apart for the guest 
and takes the news. If he does not come his hospitality is 
not accepted. Other visits follow and after a time the 
host sends dates and curds, if available, or otherwise dates 
and water. This is followed after an hour or so by a meal 
befitting the guest’s position and rank. No chief nor Baloch 
who has any pretensions to respectability, ever travels alone, 
but every one, who can possibly manage to do so, takes 
two or three companions, as a mark of his importance or 
social position. The Baluchi proverb: “a single mat is 
carried away by the wind ” illustrates the feeling of the 
people on the subject and a person without a following 
carries little or no weight. 

It is customary for Makrdnis to raise subscriptions among 
themselves on certain occasions, the system being known 
as bijjdr. Bijjdr is raised on the occasion of marriages (stir), 
circumcisions (burruk), the destruction of a house by fire 
fds), and when fines (maldm) and compensation for blood 
(hiln) have to be paid. The person concerned visits his 
relatives, friends, fellow tribesmen and even strangers 
in some cases and solicits assistance which is given 
in the shape of cash or animals such as sheep and cattle. 
The contributions thus made are entirely voluntary, but 
there is a tendency in some cases for this voluntary 
character of the custom to be lost sight of, and for the 
rich and powerful to demand bijjdr from their poorer 
brethren as a right. When a death occurs it is usual 
for relations, neighbours and friends to bring a gift with 
them on coming to pay their condolences to the relations 
of the deceased. Such gifts are called langari , starvation 


subscriptions. 

If there happens to have been drought in one locality and 

rain in another, the ordinary Baloch and even Baloch o. 

status make their way to the latter, where their friends or 

relatives and also the chief and other Baloch of rank oi 
- . -*:— t.-s iht>ir means to enahli 


mauves ana - 

them grain doles according to their mea 


give 
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sufferers to tide over the bad times. Asking for such doles 
is called pindag , i.e., begging. The poorer Baloch and lowest 
classes also receive two handfuls of grain from each harvest, 
a system known as chankok. 

Excepting the shepherds, Makrdnis, as a whole, lead an 
idle, easy-going existence. A universal characteristic is 
the mid-day sleep which everyone enjoys from 12 to 3 o’clock, 
be he chief, cultivator or flock owner. Another feature 
of the social life consists in the daily meeting ( dimdn ) 


held morning and evening by the headmen of each 
community. 

A chief or headman rises early and after offering his 
prayers takes breakfast ( hartband). On emerging from his 
house he takes his seat under the shade of the tree which by 
ancient custom has come to be regarded as the meeting 
place of the village and here he is joined by other idlers 
until by 10 o’clock a fairly large gathering has assembled. 
The weather, crops, local politics, old fights and other 
subjects are discussed till mid-day when every one retires for 
his siesta till about 3 p.m. when another meal is taken and 
diwdn is again held till the call to evening prayer. Now and 
then a visit is made to the fields to see how the crops 
progress. The household work is done by girls of servile 
origin and the cultivation by tenants or servile 
dependants. 

The cultivator is busy only at seed time and harvest, 
especially in large khushkdba tracts where no weeding is 
done. The interval is spent like the chiefs and headmen. 
A cultivator, who owns irrigated lands, attends to his fields 
daily, does weeding when necessary, and looks to the repairs 
of his fences. But the cultivator is not idle even when he 
attends the village meetings, for if his tongue be wag¬ 
ging, his hands are busy in spinning goat hair or wool 

or making palm leaf sandals or mats. 

The shepherd’s life is spent in one monotonous round. 
He leaves the village before dawn with his flock to 
wander over hill and dale. When the pasture near the 
village is exhausted, he is sometimes absent from the 
village or encampment for weeks or months, merely 
returning to replenish hts supply of dates which he largely 
supplements with milk from his animals. He Heeps in Lhc 
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midst of his flock or in some cave or hole close by, and is population. 
ever on the watch against the attacks of wild animals. His 
only relaxation is playing his reed pipe {not). 

Four meals are taken daily by the majority of the people 
which may be designated breakfast ( haraband ), lunch (nahdri 
or subdrag) ; the afternoon meal {ndmrvBai), and dinner 
{shdm). Breakfast is taken immediately after rising ; lunch 
at about mid-day ; the afternoon meal between 3 and 4 p.m.; 
and dinner after sunset. For the afternoon meal, which is 
a light one, every one consumes dates. Breakfast and 
lunch in the case of the majority of the people consists 
of dates washed down with water or milk j for dinner 
judr cakes are eaten. A shepherd will sometimes consume 
- dates for weeks together with all three meals. 3oiled fish 
is taken by every one whenever obtainable, the gravy being 
sipped with the dates and the flesh being eaten at the end ot 
the meal. The poor seldom see meat of any kind. Among 
the wealthy the use of rice for breakfast is common, and wheat 
cakes are suostituted for the date ration at lunch and dinner. 

A man of substance will also eat meat frequently with all 
three meals, but he has a special preference for fish. The 
extensive consumption of dates has been indicated by the 
above remarks, and they may be regarded as the staple food 
of the population. It is no uncommon thing for a hard 
worked Zangi or Baddi to consume 2 seers at a sitting, 
and stories are told of men who have eaten 5 or 6 seers at a 
time The date is considered the choicest kind of food and 
very invigorating, and a supply of it is the only provision taken 
for a journey. A taste for dates and fish is quickl) acquired 

by strangers, and the subject forms a standing joke against 

the Brahuis among the indigenous population. When a 
Brahui first comes to Makran, he is sa.d to turn « P h« n«« 
at both, but after a few days he sticks fish in hi. turban and 
carries dates in the trousers of his uniform. 

Judri (locally known as «««*/) comes next in importance 

J . ; fru , d The dour is ground by the women in 

to ales as paste with water when it is 

handmills, and made into a inn- y . e „ , 

, .jjI. The same process is followed 

baked on a stone t, aua lity, and consequently seldom 

with rice which ,s of „ heal is Lai, and 

boded whole. The co ,, ten un i ea vened every- 

the cakes rwde from .t are genera y 
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Population, where except in Panjgur. A Makrdni prefers his dried fish 
boiled, but has no objection to eating it raw, a habit which 
is attributed to the Ichthyophagoi by Arrian. The meat of 
fowls is that most commonly eaten, byt rich men kill goats 
and sheep occasionally for the entertainment of their 
guests. 

The well-to-do keep cows, but the majority of the people 
depend for their supply of milk on goats and sheep. The 
milk is generally taken raw or as curd which is prepared 
with a piece of copper or silver, alum, pandr-bdnd (Withnuia 
coagulant ), or rennet extracted from the stomach of a kid. 
Butter is made from curd in a churn made from a leather 
skin ( hintak ) ; cheese by extracting the moisture from the 
curd. Whey is boiled and the residue, after evaporation, 
made into shildnch. The biltong which is so common 
in the upper highlands is known in Makrin as tabdig, and 
is seldom made except by the wealthier people of Panjgiir. 

The condiments in use consist of such articles as turmeric, 
the seed of the sour pomegranate, tamarind, and pepper. 
With the exception of the tamarind all the others are 
pounded, made into cakes and *ried for ready use in stews. 
The better classes also use ghl in stews. With the excep¬ 
tion of onions, which are generally eaten raw, the garden 
vegetables common in India are practically unknown. The 
people, however, are fond of vegetable stews made from 
beanr [bdnk l&nk) and pulse (maiur). In P' njgiir turnips 
boiled with dates are regarded as a great luvury. Among 
wild plants which are used as vegetables may be mentioned 
sorichk which grows chiefly along the coast ; sboyo.hag 
which is very popular ; aputag which gro’vs aft ?r rain 
at the root of the dwarf-palm and is consu .ed 'i very 
large quantities ; indar-kdh (Trianthema pen tar , , .) which is 
only eaten by the poor in case of great necessity u d gurdo- 
pad (Malva parviflara ) which grows in abundai,:e in places 
reached by the river floods. The last is only eaten when 
nothing better is procurable. 

Dress. The ordinary clothing is poor in quality and consequently 

cheap. A landholder wears a tnuslrt turban about TO yards 
long and of double width, costing Rs. 2-8-0, generally tied 
over an Afghdn peaked cap (bulla) ; a short shirt reaching to 
the knees and made of 5 yards of white long-cloth costing 
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Rs. 1-4-0 and buttoning on the right shoulder, and baggy Population. 
trousers made of 3^ yards of the same cloth, which is some¬ 
times dyed black or blue, costing R. 1-0-0. To the above 
i^ added a wrapper ( chddar) of thick sheeting, double width 
for winter wear, costing Rs. 2, and of single sheeting for 
summer wear, costing R. 1-0-0. A flock owner or tenant 
wears a shirt and trousers, and in winter a small turban 
tied round a small round embroidered cap with a wrapper. 

All are made of cotton and cost about Rs. 3-0-0. A 
thinly woven overcoat of dark w'ool (shd/), sometimes 
profusely embroidered, which lasts for many years and 
costs from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 is worn as a protection 
from rain or cold. A herdsman or servile dependant 
possesses only trousers, a small piece of red cloth for tying 
up his.hair and a wrapper, the whole costing Rs. 2-8-0. To 
this sometimes is added an overcoat. The uses of the wrapper 
( chddar) are many and various ; it is used as a towel, waist¬ 
band or head-dress and for tying things up to be carried. 

A landowner wears shoes, price Rs. 2 ; others wear palm- 
leaf sandals (sowds), which they make themselves. He wears 
his hair long, but the fashion of cutting it short over the 
nape of the neck in the Afghan way is spreading. 

A woman’s dress is simpler than a man’s, but its quality is 
generally better. The use of the long shift ( pashk) reaching 
to the ankles and of the wrapper (chddar) is universal ; 
drawers, which are a recent innovation, are only worn by the 
better class women when going out. To protect the 
wrapper from becoming soiled a short silken scarf (gushan) 
is tied over the hair. The shifts and wrappers of the better 
classes are made of silk and the former are profusely 
embroidered in front. Among the poorer classes a single 
silken shift is given by the bridegroom to the bride at the 
time of marriage, and for ordinary use she has a shift 
without embroidery, generally made of red or blue coloured 
cotton cloth or of spotted or variegated chintz. One shift 
and wrapper will carry her through a number of years. Her 
hair is divided by a parting which' reaches from the forehead 
to the nape of the neck, .-d the hair is then made to bunch 
in horns on the top,, and at the side of the head and after¬ 
wards woven* into two plaits which are joined at the back. 

The higher the horns (mu/ or shah) the more fashionable is 

9 
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Population, the possessor. A profusion of hair is considered a mark of 
beauty. 

Dwellings. The nomadic population lies throughout the country in 
the tents known as giddm. They are generally made of 
matting stretched on poles for summer and of goat hair 
blanketing for winter. The latter are more numerous in 
northern than in southern Makrdn. In southern Makrdn 
the dwellings of the settled population generally consist of 
a wooden frame-work, covered with matting {log) and lined 
with grass, dwarf-palm leaves and tamarisk. In Panjgur, 
owing to the cold, many of the houses are made of mud, but 
the poorer classes retain the mat hut which is sometimes, 
however, lined with mud. In former days the habitations 
were always constructed clustering round the forts of the 
headmen, and no one was allowed to live in any thing but a 
mat hut which could be easily removed in time of danger. 
The introduction of greater security has, however, within 
recent times, resulted in the erection by well-to-do persons 
of many buildings of sun dried bricks. These houses 
consist of a single-storey with a flat roof and containing two 
or three rooms. No verandah is built, but a large open 
space in front of the house is enclosed by a mud wall or an 
ordinary fence. They cost about Rs. 60 to Rs. ioo, as the 
material and labour is generally obtained free of cost. 

Most of the roofs of the mat huts are pointed at the 
summit (kttrg/n), but others are elliptical {har-pnsht) and 
dome-shaped {tuppu), the latter being especially noticeable 
at Mand. In front of the dwelling is a big'yard with a mat 
or date palm fence. The matting of the hut is rain-proof 
and so strong that it lasts for fifty or sixty years, and the 
people say that a bullet from a matchlock cannot pierce it. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The Zikris follow the Muhammadan 
method, but < mit the iiininis-i-jmirisa or prayer for the dead. 
The mourning is kept up for three days after death in the 
case of a person ox er seven years old, during which time 
visits of condolence are received and prayers are offered for 
the soul of the deceased. The men take off their turbans 
and wear a sheet hanging on cither side of their Haluchi 
cap, while the women dixest themselves of all their orna- 


Disposixl of 
deftd. 
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ments except the nose-ring end wear black dresses. People PoruuTioH. 
coming from a distance to condole with the relatives of the 
deceased are entertained by the latter. The mourning in 
the case of a child under seven lasts only for one day. 

The wandering Loris and nomad Baloch, when away from 
centres of population, and unable to procure shrouds, bury 
the dead man in his clothes. The M^ds will never take a 
corpse through the door of the house but break down a 

portion of the mat wall large enough to allow its exit. 

In-door games, which are numerous, include one called „ nd 
chauk known in India as chaupat or chausar, which has festival., 

been introduced from Sind. It is played by four players on a 
cloth worked in squares and with wooden men. The moves 
are regulated by six or seven cowries which are thrown on 
the ground together as dice. Oth'er people, who have never 
been out of the country, prefer a more homely game called 
HaMin chauki, which is played by men on a system some¬ 
what similar to that of draughts, knuckle bones being used as 
the dice. Boys are fond of playing knuckle bones. The 
Mdds of the coast all play the games of cards which are 
common in India without stakes, tStcept on the occasions of 
the Id-uE-nuU and Id-ul-fitr when men, women, boys and 
girls all play for stakes, this has now 1.904) been prohi- 
bited by the Administration on pain of heavy fines. 

Ji, a kind of prisoner's base, is the most popular of out¬ 
door games, and regular matches are arranged and pliyed 
by the young men and boys of the villages in the evenings 

^ ^ Wrestline and .racing 1 are also 

or moonlight nights. Wrestling a b 

favourite pastimes among the lower orders. The MU. 

hold boat and swimming races. Coursing and shoo mg 

nmnne the dominant races, but the Baloch 
are in vogue among 1 M^ds are 

excel them in skill at both these pursuits 
the best wrestlers and excel even the Darridas in feats of 

^LMe'aUe'ntio^’is paid to festivals, even to those usually 
kept among Muhammadans, and no large assemblies take 
place at shrines or other places Sometimes a chief or a 
Baloch of the better class holds a dance (cArfmj*) on he 
nigh, of the Id. when the dancers are furnished by the 
Darzfidas, Naklbs, servile dependants and Lons. A huge 
fire is lighted, round which the dance ,s performed to the 
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Population, sound of the drum and suma. The women of the lower 
orders also are to be seen in the background enjoying the fun. 

The only other festival of importance is the Zikri 
hdjj ?t Koh-^-Murdd which takes place on the occasion 
of the Id-uB-suha. Owing, however, to the influence of 
Muhammadan officials it has been discontinued for the last 
few years, and the pilgrims only come in small parties and 
depart unobtrusively after performing the usual rites. 

Names and Immediately after birth, a name of endearment is gene- 
titles. rally given to the child which he carries till he becomes of 
age. Such are pullen (flower), gosho (long-eared) and gullo 
(rose). Within the first week the child is also christened 
with a name which is used after the attainment of manhood. 
Some of these names are those usual to Muhammadans 
such as Pi'r Muhammad, Gul Muhammad, Kamil Khin, 
Mehrdb Khan, but most of the Baloch possess names 
which are possibly of totemistic origin, such as Kahur 
(Prosopis spicigera ), Chagird (Acacia arabica ), Kunar (Zisy- 
phus jufuba), Suhil (Canopus), Gorich (North-wester) and 
Mazir (Lion). Names peculiar to the Baloch include Lalla, 
Bijjir, Kannar and Jfhand. Much confusion is caused by 
the custom of giving a grand-son and grand-daughter the 
name of the grand-father or grand-mother. Corrupted and 
vulgarised forms of names are common, especially among 
the lower classes, e.g., Pirak for Pir Muhammad, Sh^ro for 
Shir Muhammad, Dostu for Dost Muhammad and so on. 

In stating his name a man will generally give his name 
together with that of his father for purposes of identifica¬ 
tion. He will also add that of his clan, section or sub-sec¬ 
tion. Such names are formed by the addition of the 
suffixes sai and dni to eponyms. The adjuncts usually 
used with the names of women are khdtiin and bibi, e.g., 
Roz Khatun and Blbi Mahdim. 

The suffix khan is generally reserved as a title of cour¬ 
tesy for members of the dominant groups, and the Baloch do 
not assume this title. Members of the upper branches of 
the dominant races also prefix the word ijiir. The use of 
sardar is confined to the holders of the office of head of a tribe, 
though it is loosely applied also to others as a matter of i cur¬ 
tesy. The only sarddrs officially recognised are the Sarddr 
of K^ch, the Sarddr of Tump and the Sarddrof Panjgur. 
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It is usual to distinguish a large landowner by the addition Popclatjon. 
of his place of residence as Mir Kamil Khdn, Piddrlc-6-Wdja, 
i e., Mir Kamil Khdn, laird of Pldirk. 

Among titles which are used with a religious significance 
may be mentioned sheh; i.e., shekh which is applied to a 
convert to Islim and specially to the converted Gichkis, 

Sheh Omar, Sheh Kdsim, Sheh Lalla, Sheh Muhammad, etc. 

Fakirs and anchorites are also called sheh , but as a distinc¬ 
tion the name of their tribe or denomination is added thus : 

Sheh Kah6ri or Zikri Sheh Sihib or sdhibtdda is peculiar to 
Saiads or persons claiming direct descent from the Prophet. 

Mulld is a much coveted title, and is assumed by any one 
who has read the Korin, though he may not be able to 
understand it or write Persian ; the term is also applied to 
the priests of the Zikris. Ustde (Persian Ustdd ) is a term 
peculiar to the Zikris, and is applied to a mulld who may 
bring a Zikri child into the fold, by which act he is consider¬ 
ed to become the child’s religious preceptor. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour ( maydr) prevailing Rules of 
among the people is not without importance from the point h ° nour - 
of view of the administration and a short reference to them 
will not be out of place. It is incumbent on a Makrdni— 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who has taken 

refuge with him. The refugee is called bdot and is 
always maintained by his protector so long as he 
remains under the latter’s roof. 

(3) To defend to the last property entrusted to another 

such as a bullock, camel, cash or ornaments. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of a 

guest. 

(5) To refraib from killing a woman, a Hindu, a Lori 

or a boy under the age of puberty. 

(6) To pardon any offence if a woman of the offender’s 

family comes to intercede with the person 

aggrie ved. 

(y) To refrain Irom killing a man who has entered a 
shrine of a /»/>' and so long as he remains in it. 

(S'! To cease fighting "hen a woman bearing the Kordn 
on her head intervenes between the parlies. 

(g) To punish an adulterer with death. 
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It is usual to distinguish a large landowner by the addition Population. 
of his place of residence as Mir Kamil Khdn, PlddrU-6-Wdja, 
i e., Mir KamM Khdn, laird of Plddrk. 

Among titles which are used with a religious significance 
may be mentioned sheh; i.e., shekh which is applied to a 
convert to IsUm and specially to the converted Gichkis, 

Sheh Omar, Sheh Kdsim, Sheh Lalla, Sheh Muhammad, etc. 

Fakirs and anchorites are also called sheh, but as a distinc¬ 
tion the name of their tribe or denomination is added thus : 

Sheh Kah£ri or Zikri Sheh Sdhib or sdhibtdda is peculiar to 
Saiads or persons claiming direct descent from the Prophet. 

Multd is a much coveted title, and is assumed by any one 
who has read the Korin, though he may not be able to 
understand it or write Persian ; the term is also applied to 
the priests of the Zikris. Ustde (Persian Ustdd) is a term 
peculiar to the Zikris. and is applied to a mulld who may 
bring a Zikri child into the fold, by which act he is consider¬ 
ed to become the child's religious preceptor. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour (maydr) prevailing ^onou^ 
among the people is not without importance from the point 
of view of the administration and a short reference to them 
will not be out of place. It is incumbent on a Makrdni — 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death fora person who has taken 

refuge with him. The refugee is called bdot and is 
always maintained by his protector so long as he 
remains under the latter s roof. 

(3) To defend to the last property entrusted to another 

such as a bullock, camel, cash or ornaments. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of a 

guest. 

(5) To refraib from killing a woman, a Hindu, a Lori 

or a boy under the age of puberty. 

(6) To pardon an\ offence if a woman of the offender’s 

familv comes to intercede with the person 

aggrieved. 

1-) To refrain Irom killing a man who has entered a 
shrine of a /»//* and so long as he remains in it. 

/8'l To cease fighting "lien a woman bearing the Kordn 
on lu-r luad intervenes between the parties. 

fg) To punish an adulterer with death. 
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'opulation. 

System of 
reprisals. 


Blood can only be avenged by taking the blood of the 
offender, but if the offender himself be out of reach, his 
nearest relation, viz., his brother, father, or cousin is slain. 
Such a system is soon liable to extension with the result 
that the life of any member of the offender’s tribe is taken, and 
so a blood-feud, unless nipped in the bud, develops by leaps 
and bounds until either the authorities or friends intervene 


Blood com¬ 
pensation. 


and the parties are induced to arbitrate. The losses on 
either side are then reckoned up, and if numbers are equal, 
compensation is paid to the side which lost the last man 
( gud-jang ) at the rates mentioned in the paragraph on blood 
compensation. If, however, one side has lost more than 
the other, compensation has to be paid for the balance of 
lives at the accustomed rates. 

No rate appears ever to have been fixed for blood com¬ 
pensation on the death of a Gichki or other member of the 
dominant classes. The fact is that no Baloch ever dared to 


attempt the life of any of them, while if one of ihem happened 
to be killed in an intertribal fight with one of the other 
dominant classes, his heirs took as compensation what they 
were able to get at the point of the sword. Thus the whole 
district of Sdrni formed the blood compensation of Mir or 
Min Singh, Gichki, while the whole of the possessions of 
the Mirwiris in Kolwi were handed ov^r to the Naushir- 
winis in the blood compensation of Mir Lalla Naushirwini. 

The degraded position of the Baloch may be ganged from 
the fact that up to 1899 the heirs of a Baloch could not 
claim blood compensation against any of the dominant rates, 
nor could a Baloch offer asylum to a refugee ( bdot), nor in 
case of the commission of adultery by one of the dominant 
classes with his wife could he obtain /at, i.e., compensation 
for violation of honour. In January 1899, however, an 
agreement was signed by all the Gichkis and other headmen 
of K£ch and attested by the Political Agent, Kalit, in which 
they agreed to pay blood money for a Baloch at the rate of 
Rs. 1,500, while the fine to be paid to the Government in 
ordinary cases was not to be less than Rs. 500. It is said 
by the people that Colonel Reynolds, when Political Agent 
in Southern Ba'uchistdn, only fixed the amount of blood 


money for a Baloch at Rs. 2 00, and if this is true, the new 
rate of compensation is extremely advantageous for the 
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race which forms the majority of the population of the Population. 

In other cases the following rates are recognized as tar as 
can be ascertained for a Baloch of the better class, 12,000 
zarr or Rs. 3,000 ; for an ordinary Baloch, 8,000 zarr or 
Rs. 2,000;' for a DarzAda 6,000 zarr or Rs. 1,500; fora 
SarmastAri Lori 14,000 zarr or Rs. 3,500 ; for other Lons 
8,000 zarr or Rs. 2,000 ; for MAds 2,000 zarr or Rs. 500 ; for 
servile dependants double his price, i.e., about 800 zarr or 
Rs. 200. One-third of the amount is generally paid in 
property, one-third in cash and one-third in weapons on 
which a fictitious value is placed. It may be noted that the 
rates given for the Loris are those stated by the Loris them¬ 
selves and are probably exaggerated, but at the same time it 
is to be remembered that throughout Southern Baluchistan 
the Baloch code of honour forbids the killing of a Lon, a 
fact which would account for the enhanced rate. Serious 
injuries, resulting in the loss of a limb, are generally 
compensated at half the full rates. 

Kauhdd K£nagi, GhulAm ShAhzai, lives in Kohak, one of 
the rises of D~.,ht. His ancestors migrated to Makrdn from 
the coast of the Gulf of Oman, some ten generations back, 
and after living for a while in Dasht, acquired the office of 
kauhdd. The kauhdd of Dasht takes precedence among all 
the supporters of the SardAr of K6ch, a position which is 
indicated by his taking the news from all Baloch, whether 
headmen or others in KAch. He also possesses the right of 
appointing the Sub -kauhdd of the various rises in Dasht. 

The kauhdd of Dasht possessed great power and influence 
in the days of the Gichkis, and with the kauhdd of 
Kuldnch on several occasions offered an effective resistance 
to claims against their people put forward by the Gichkis 
and by the KhAn. The present kauhdd is a quiet, inoffensive 
individual, about thirty-two years of age. He holds his lands 
revenue-free and receives an annual allowance of Rs. 80 out 
of the earr-i-shdh collections from the Dasht rcses. Kauhdd 
Kdnagi’s father, Nabi Bakhsh, was a friend of Major Mockler 
and Sir F J Goldsmid and rendered them much service and 
assistance. He also helped Col. Macgregor in 1877 in 
spite of the protests of Mir Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau, the 
Khan’s ndib. and of Mir BAiAn, the Gichki SardAr of Kech. 


Leading 

families. 
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Population. Mulli Mubarak Wid£la is the principal kauhda or head- 
M^hi'iik man ^ulinch a °d a Mingal by origin, his ancestors 
Widila. having migrated from Wad. He lives at Nokbur and is one 
of the most influential men in K£ch. He is married to the 
daughter of Mulli Khudidid, headman of the Rais of 
Turbat, who in his turn married Mulli Mubirak's mother 
on her first husband s death. These two men were largely 
responsible for the troubles which took place in 1898 and 
were among the chief advisers of Mir Mehrib Khin Ciichki. 
Mulli Mubirik holds his lands revenue-free both from the 
Gichkis and the Khan'in virtue of his position and of the 
assistance he gives in collecting the revenue of Kulinch. 
He also receives an allowance of Rs. 40 per mensem from 
the Makrin revenues. He is about fifty years of age. He 
ranks next to the kauhdd of Dasht and is the second of the 
supporters of the Sardir of K£ch. 

Mulli Did Karim, Mullii, is the son of Mulli Rahmat, 
Mulli..’ who was the right hand man of Sardir Mir Biiin Gichki 
and expelled Shighisi Atti Muhammad from K 4 ch about 
thirty-five years ago. Mulli Did Karim is the head priest of 
all the Zikris of Makrin, and as such exercises great influ¬ 
ence among his followers. His father, Mulli Rahmat, has 
been canonized in the Zikri calendar. Did Karim is peace¬ 
fully inclined, but a designing person in his place might cause 
considerable trouble in political matters. He lives with four¬ 
teen other families of Mulliis’in Kallag in Kulinch, and makes 
an annual tour, during which he realizes sufficient to main¬ 
tain him in comfort and respectability during the year. He 
and his section style themselves Saiads and trace their 
origin to Imim Husain. During the rule of the Bulidais 
the Turbat fort is said to have been in their hands, and the 
presence of so many Zikri remains in the vicinity of Turbat 
renders this story not improbable. At the end of the 
eighteenth century they were ousted by the Gichki Sardir, 
Sh£h Omar, who ultimately met his death at the hands of 
the Zikri sect. Mulli Rahmat, who has already been 
mentioned, again possessed himself of Turbat later on, but 
was expelled by Mir Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau, the Khins 
nAib, from 1843-4 to 1883-4. 
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